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Class, Occupation, and Inequality i in J ob Rewards’ 


e L: Kalleberg and Larry J. Griffin ` 
Indiana University 


This paper argues that within an economic system class and occupa- 
tion: are conceptually distinct positions. Class refers to control by 
some positions over others-in a production system, and occupation 
refers to the functional differentiation of positions in a technical divi- 
sion ọf labor. The effects of measures of class and occupation on both 
economic and noneconomic rewards are analyzed using data obtained 
from two national samples of individuals. Class and occupation are 
found to have independent effects on both types of job rewards, and 
the commonly used measures of occupational position (Duncan's 
socioeconomic index [SEI], complexity/skill requirements of the oc- 
cupation) do not adequately explain inequalities in job rewards as- ' 

. sociated with occupation. The implications of this analysis for the 
study of positiorial inequality in. general are indicated. | 


That positions in an economic system are I rewarded represents a 
central problem for sociological analysis. Despite the theoretical significance 
of this question, empirical research on the subject has been conspicuously 
scarce. Instead, most research has focused on the complementary questions 
of (1) the mechanisms by which individuals are allocated to positions in - 
the stratification structure and (2) the resultant consequences of these . 
mechanisms for mobility and attainment. This literature has contributed 
greatly to our understanding of social inequality, especially its intergen- 
erational reproduction, but, nonetheless, the primary thrust of this per- 
spective has beén devoted to the achievements of individuals; therefore, the 
issue of positional inequality has been beyond the scope of allocation studies. 

It may be argued that an understanding of positional inequality is log- 
ically prior to an examination of allocative processes (cf., e.g., Bura- 
woy 1977; Treiman 1977). We may legitimately ask whether attempts 
should be made- to identify relevant positional differences in production 
systems and to determine. how such differences affect the distribution of 
work rewards before we proceed with allocation studies. We believe that 
it is at least. fruitful (if not necessary) to do so: only after the positional 


l'We wish to thank numerous colleagues at Indiana University, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and the University of. Wisconsin for their criticisms of the many earlier ver- 
-~ sions of this paper. We want especially to acknowledge: the comments made by Robert 
‘Althauser, Martha Cook, Elton Jackson, David Snyder, and the reviewers of AJS, as . 
. well as the editorial assistance provided by Carolyn Mullins. We are, of course, re- 
sponsible for any errors. This research was supported in part by a grant to the authors 
from the Spencer Foundation, Indiana University School of Education. 
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sources of inequality are well specified will the pertinent allocative mech- 
anisms be more completely understood. The nearly exclusive use in status 
attainment research of a single dimension of occupation to represent posi- 
tional inequality, for example, ignores an important element of such in- 
equality—that which exists among different classes. In an attempt to in- 
crease our knowledge of precisely which positions are important sources of 
social inequality, we examine in this paper the variations in rewards gen- 
erated by both class and occupational differentiation. We argue that class 
and occupation represent conceptually distinct positions in production sys- 
tems and that empirical research should therefore employ distinct indicators 
of these concepts. Although there may be some empirical overlap in mea- 
sures of these concepts, we argue that their analytic separation should prove 
fruitful for the study of positional inequality. We explicitly adopt the 
view that an understanding of positional inequality requires the synthesis 
of several perspectives, and that an analysis based exclusively on class or 
occupation is inadequate for explaining the complexities associated with 
such inequality. Later in this paper, we present a series of empirical analyses 
designed to test several hypotheses deriving from our conceptualization of 
positional sources of inequality, an issue to which we now turn. 


CLASS AND OCCUPATION AS SOURCES OF JOB REWARDS 


Marxist scholarship posits that work-related inequalities are rooted in the 
structurally antagonistic class relationships that exist within a capitalist 
market economy—an economic system characterized by the private own- 
ership of the means of production and extensive wage labor. Class rep- 
resents positions in the social relations of production? and, within a system 
of production, is manifested by variations in control over the product and 
the activities of labor. Class differences, therefore, should affect both the 
distribution of rewards and the structure of work (Marx 1967). Recent 
empirical research has begun.to document the influence of class position 
on economic rewards (e.g., Wright and Perrone 1977; Kalleberg and Griffin 
1978; Robinson and Kelley 1979), though Marxian analysts suggest that 
class membership should also affect the degree to which the labor process 
facilitates personal fulfillment (Braverman 1974; Bowles and Gintis 1975; 
Marx 1964). 

Testing these hypotheses presupposes a conceptual and operational defini- 
tion of “class.” We recognize that no consensus exists as to the most “cor- 
rect” definition of class boundaries (see, e.g., discussions in Gidders 1973; 


2 Bowles and Gintis (1977, p. 223) define social relations of production as “the system 
of rights and responsibilities, duties and rewards, that governs the interaction of all 
individuals involved in organized productive activity.” For a further discussion of the 
concept, see Gorz (1965). 
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Dahrendorf 1959); this is true even in the more circumscribed circles of 
Marxian theory (cf., e.g., Poulantzas 1975; Freedman 1975; Szymanski 
1972; Wright 1976; and Ollman 1968). However, there is broad agreement, 
even among non-Marxists (e.g., Weber 1947), that ownership of productive 
property is a defining criterion of class position. Recent Marxian discussions, 
especially those by Wright (1976; Wright and Perrone 1977) and Carchedi 
(1975), have argued that control over the labor of others is also an im- 
portant source of class differentiation. Following Wright (1976), we have 
cross-classified these two criteria of class boundaries to yield four distinct 
classes—employers, managers, workers, and the petty bourgeois (the latter 
are not included in our analyses). Employers both own the means of pro- 
duction and control the labor of others. Marxian theory (e.g., Marx 1967) 
would predict that employers appropriate part of the economic surplus pro- 
duced by workers and managers, and, therefore, they obtain greater eco- 
nomic benefits than members of other classes. Managers are nonpropertied 
and salaried but are distinct from workers because they perform some of 
the production functions (i.e., supervision and organization of production) 
traditionally associated with capitalists. Because managers exercise admin- 
istrative authority they should receive some of the surplus in the form of 
higher economic benefits? We hypothesize, then, that managers receive 
greater earnings than the individuals whose labor they control (i.e., workers, 
who do not own productive property and do not perform managerial 
functions). 

Similarly, managers and (especially) employers, by virtue of their loca- 
tion in positions of organizational authority, have the power to define tasks, 
to use selectively a particular technology, to see the work process as a to- 
tality, and to be self-directive in their work. They should, therefore, ex- 
perience greater fulfillment from work than members of the working class, 
who labor in tasks they do not define and exercise discretion only within 
the confines of their work roles (for greater detail on this argument, see 
Braverman 1974; Gordon 1972b; Marx 1964; Bowles and Gintis 1975). 
In view of the importance of fulfilling work to job incumbents (Quinn, 
Staines, and McCullough 1974), the largely untested but potentially pow- 
erful predictions of Braverman (1974) and other Marxists concerning the 
impact of class on this noneconomic job reward deserve careful scrutiny. 

We have thus far discussed reward inequalities associated with class 
positions in capitalist (i.e., profit-making) organizations. Do such distinc- 


3 Our treatment of managers as a distinct class recognizes the unique importance of 
managerial/administrative functions for the sustained existence and growth of large 
capitalist bureaucracies. We do not assume, however, that managerial behavior is 
independent of the desires of corporate owners or that the interests of owners and 
managers are divergent (e.g., Galbraith 1967). Indeed, we explicitly eschew this per- 
spective, viewing managers as hired representatives of employers (see Zeitlin 1974; 
Wright and Perrone 1977). 
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ticns have conceptual or predictive validity when we shift our attention to 
such organizations as hospitals, schools, and government bureaucracies, 
most of which are not profit-making entities? We believe, for several rea- 
sons, that class considerations are as salient for understanding inequalities 
in these noncapitalist organizations as they are in capitalist production and 
service bureaucracies. 

First, “structural” Marxism (cf. Carchedi 1976; Wright 19780; Pou- 
lantzas 1975) suggests that the fundamental purpose of most noncapitalist 
organizations is to insure the continued viability of the capitalist order. 
For example, social service organizations (health, education, and welfare 

agencies) supply the capitalist sector with an efficient, competent, and 
variously skilled labor force, thus reproducing necessary labor power across 
and within generations. Government bureaucracies develop and execute cer- 
tain fiscal and monetary policies in order to maintain business confidence 
in the capitalist economy and thus reproduce an environment conducive to 
private investment and expansion. Ideological and cultural organizations 
inculcate within the general population those values and attitudes necessary 
for the legitimation of capitalist social relations and thus reproduce the 
normative structure of capitalist society. The important implication of this 
body of thought for our purposes is that, while this sector generally does 
not directly engage in production and distribution, it does, nonetheless, 
attempt to create the conditions necessary for the reproduction of capitalist 
social relations of production. Given this intimate linkage between capitalist 
and noncapitalist sectors, we argue that the social organization of work in 
mcst noncapitalist enterprises must necessarily reflect the social relations 
of production in capitalist firms. To organize work or to reward labor ac- 
cording to noncapitalist criteria would subvert the very purpose of this 
sector. 

Using the above reasoning, some contemporary Marxists (see, especially, 
Wright 19785; Carchedi 1976) argue that positions in the noncapitalist 
sector not only can be grouped into the same class categories we use in this 
paper, but also should be merged with similar positions in the capitalist 
sector for analytic purposes. Consider, for example, positions in state ap- 
paratuses. According to Wright (19785), bourgeois positions involve con- 
trol over the creation of public policy; managerial positions over the execu- 
tion of policy; and worker positions over neither creation nor execution 
duties. Patterns of the social relations of control over and within state 
bureaucracies mirror the social relations of capitalist production in private 
enterprises. The bourgeois class, then, would include employer positions in 
the capitalist sector and bourgeois positions in the noncapitalist sector. In 
a similar manner, managerial and worker positions may be so defined. 

Another manifestation of the structural linkage between capitalist and 
noncapitalist sectors provides the second rationale for our belief in the 
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importance of class distinctions in noncapitalist bureaucracies. Though per- 
haps not directly competing with capitalist enterprises, most noncapitalist 
organizations must nonetheless adhere to certain basic normative aspects of 
capitalist production—for example, those centering on work incentives, ef- 
ficiency, and productivity—in order to remain financially solvent, a goal 
especially problematic in periods of shrinking public moneys and increasing 
public demands (O'Connor 1973). These necessities have led authorities 
in many noncapitalist organizations to adopt management practices (e.g., 
work rationalization, productivity quotas) and reward structures which are 
virtually indistinguishable from those long prevalent in profit-making firms 
(Braverman 1974; Patry 1978). The implication of these observations is 
that because noncapitalist organizations are embedded in the capitalist 
context, the social organization of work in these firms, especially differences 
in control over the product and process of labor, reflects capitalist produc- 
tion relations and has approximately the same consequences. 

In contrast to the Marxian perspective, most contemporary stratification 
research has focused on occupation as the structural position associated 
with unequal rewards. Because occupations are positions involving similar 
technical activities, they have similar skill and training requirements. Oc- 
cupational skill and training differentials, as well as the importance of the 
activity, may be responsible for the observed reward inequality associated 
with occupational position (Davis and Moore 1945), though alternative 
explanations centering on, for example, market strength (supply and de- 
mand) and occupational power abound (see Stolzenberg 1975; Form and 
Huber 1976; Bielby and Kalleberg 1977). In any case, the literature on 
socioeconomic achievement has demonstrated that occupational position, 
generally represented by a status or prestige score assigned to census cate- 
gories, affects economic rewards even independently of the earnings-related 
personal characteristics of employed individuals (Duncan, Featherman, and 
Duncan 1972; Jencks et al. 1972; Sewell and Hauser 1975). Occupational 
activities also differ in complexity and in the level of self-direction allowed 
the individual (Kohn 1976; Kohn and Schooler 1973). Both of these occu- 
pational attributes affect noneconomic work rewards such as perceived pow- 
er and lack of alienation (e.g., Kohn 1976; Tudor 1972; Blauner 1964), 
and, we hypothesize, should also influence fulfillment achieved in work. 

Unfortunately, with only a few exceptions (¢.g., Wright and Perrone 
1977; Kohn 1976; Kohn and Schooler 1973), empirical studies have not 
attempted to consider simultaneously both class and occupational influences 
but have instead focused almost exclusively on one or the other, generally 
on occupation. Moreover, those studies which have considered both class 
and occupational influences generally have not considered the range of re- 
wards associated with those positions. On the one hand, Wright (19784; 
Wright and Perrone 1977) analyzed only income differences, altogether 
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ignoring other job rewards tied to positional differences in the structure of 
production (e.g., fulfillment). Kohn (1976) and Kohn and Schooler (1973), 
on the other hand, studied the impact of ownership, hierarchical position, 
and occupational self-direction on general orientations toward selí and 
society, but not on earnings or noneconomic job rewards per se. 

We note several other limitations of studies that assess the influence of 

both class and occupation. First, the data used by Wright and Perrone 
(1977) contain no information on the status origins or mental ability of the 
respondents, variables known to affect earnings directly (Alexander, Eck- 
lard, and Griffin 1975; Griffin 1976). Also, because data on labor market 
experiences of the sampled adults are rather sketchy, Wright and Perrone 
could control only education, job tenure, age, and the occupational socio- 
economic index (SET); their conclusions regarding the main or interaction 
effects of class membership on income, therefore, must be tempered by the 
possibility that their regression equations are misspecified, a problem they 
readily acknowledge. Second, Kohn’s analyses of class effects on alienation 
(1976) and on psychological functioning (Kohn and Schooler 1973) are 
based primarily on the differences between owners and nonowners. Though 
Kohn’s findings are suggestive, his categorization groups together classes 
whose work-related routines and rewards may be quite unequal—owners, 
for example, include both employers and the petty bourgeois (i.e., those 
self-employed individuals who do not control the labor of others [see Marx 
. 1967]) while nonowners include workers and managers.* Finally, Wright 
(1978a) and Wright and Perrone (1977) utilized only one attribute of 
occupation in their analyses—occupational status. It is unlikely that any 
single dimension of occupational position captures all of the reward dif- 
ferences associated with occupational differentiation. Thus, in the studies 
by Wright and his associates, the general importance of occupation may be 
underestimated while the estimated impact of class may be artifactually 
inflated because of incomplete controls for occupational position. 
. In this paper, we attempt to overcome some of the limitations of previous 
research on positional inequality by integrating class analysis with a con- 
sideration of occupational differences to explain inequalities in both eco- 
nomic and noneconomic job rewards. Before discussing our results, we shall 
describe briefly the data and variables to be used in our analyses. 


DATA AND VARIABLES 

Data 

The data come from two national samples, each of which offers certain ad- 
vantages over the other. The first is the 1972-73 Quality of Employment 


4 Kalleberg and Griffin (1978) present evidence which suggests that small employers 
obtain considerably more economic and noneconomic job rewards than do the petty 
bourgeois. Similar inequalities are observed between managers and workers. 
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Survey (QES) conducted by the Institute for Social Research at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. This survey, also used by Wright and Perrone (1977), 
is representative of the national employed civilian labor force meeting cer- 
tain sample eligibility criteria (see Quinn and Shepard [1974] for a de- 
scription of the survey and sampling procedures). These data were obtained 
through personal interviews with 1,496 persons living in housing units with- 
in the continental United States and the District of Columbia. As we noted 
above, these data contain no information on the status origins or mental 
ability of the respondents and very little detail on labor market experiences 
and training. | 

Fortunately, the second data set to be used in these analyses does contain 
information on these variables. It is a survey of a national sample of young 
adults who, as high school sophomores in 1955, participated in an Educa- 
tional Testing Service Survey of students and who also responded to a 1970 
follow-up (designated Explorations in Equality of Opportunity [EEO]; 
more detailed descriptions of the sampling procedures are available else- 
where [Alexander and Eckland 1973]). Although the population is not 
representative of the civilian labor force, most important variables operate 
in these data in a manner consistent with their operation in more representa- 
tive studies (cf., Alexander, Eckland, and Griffin 1975; Griffin 1976; Griffin 
and Kalleberg 1979). À further utility of the EEO data is that the economic 
success measure available is annual earnings instead of, as in the QES 
data, annual income. Wright and Perrone (1977) suggested that income is 
the more appropriate indicator of economic attainment because such a 
measure includes class-sensitive sources of unearned income (e.g., that 
from property). We agree with their proposition entirely, but-we also argue 
that if class membership also affects earned income considered alone, a 
hypothesis testable via the EEO survey, the arguments regarding inequality 
in job rewards receive added support. 

We have limited these analyses to white males in order to avoid unwanted 
variation introduced by race and gender and because white males exhibit 
marked inequalities with respect to certain job rewards (see Wright and 
Perrone 1977). The sizes of the samples are 862 and 707 for the QES and 
EEO respondents, respectively. 


Variables 


Class.—Our primary rule for assigning individuals to the employing, 
managing, or working class is based on our earlier discussion cf ownership 
and control (see Wright 1976; Wright and Perrone 1977; Carchedi 1975). 
The measures are based on two questions: Is respondent self-employed? Do 
you supervise anyone as part of your job? Individuals who responded “yes” 
to both were defined as “employers.” Individuals who responded “no” to 
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both were defined as “workers.” Managers were those who responded “no” 
to the first and “yes” to the second. We do not include petty bourgeois 
(“yes” to the first question and “no” to the second). 

We also used additional criteria for handling ambiguous respondents or 
individuals whose work-related routines and rewards should theoretically be 
only minimally affected by their occupational and/or class positions. We 
emphasize that we do not assume that the three classes are internally 
homogeneous but that differences with respect to ownership and control 
represent the most salient qualitative distinctions for the purposes cf class 
categorization. We also note that additional class categories may be utilized 
(e.g., petty bourgeois) or within-class distinctions may be developed (e.g., 
large and small employers, lower- and upper-level managers, proletarian and 
autonomous workers). In order to make our research as comparable as 
possible to Wright and Perrone's (1977), however, we limit our attention 
in this paper to the three categories described above, The sizes of the class 
groups in each data set are: employers (47-EEO; 108-QES), managers 
(361-EEO; 370-QES), workers (299-EEO; 384-QES). 

Occupation —We use several indicators of occupational position, the 
most general of which is the 1970 census detailed (three-digit) occupational 
categories. Our use of nominal, detailed census titles offers a major ad- 
vantage for evaluating the extent to which occupational differentiation af- 
fects inequality in job rewards because this procedure isolates any and all 
differences among census occupational categories in job rewards. As a result, 
we can assess the general importance of census occupational categories 
rather than simply document the reward inequalities associated with a 
particular scaling of these categories. The census occupational categories, 
5 We follow Wright and Perrone (1977) in assigning all teachers to the working class 
because the vast majority of teachers, while supervising or exercising authority over . 
students, do not actually control the labor powez of other employees. Military person- 
nel are excluded entirely from our analyses, a common practice in stratification re- 
search, because their job behaviors and rewards are not directly determined by market 
forces and because inequalities are based on rank rather than directly on occupation 
or class (as we use the latter term here). We exclude clergy as well, partly for reasons 
similar to those which led us to exclude military personnel but also because we lack 
the information necessary to assign clergy unambiguously to particular classes. The ma- 
jority of clergy in the EEO sample report that they supervise others and exercise au- 
thority on the job, but the unique nature of the clergy's clientele and job duties ob- 
scures the meaning of these responses. We cannot safely assume, as we could for teach- 
ers, that this supervision and authority are exercised over the institution's clients; nor 
could we assume that the referent is other employees’ labor power. In combination 
with the considerable degree of nonmarket determination of work routines and rewards, 
this ambiguity led us to exclude the clergy from our analyses. In practice, these dis- 
tinctions make little empirical difference. We also perfcrmed all analyses to be pre- 
sented without imposing these restrictions; that is, teachers were allocated to classes 
on the basis of their responses to the items listed in the text or discussed below, and 
clergy and military personnel were included in the analyses and categorized according 


to their responses to these items. Differences between these results and those to be 
presented were minimal and nonsystematic. 
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however, do not simply identify positions on the basis of technical activity 
but also include elements of class differences in control (e.g., the occupa- 
tions of proprietor and manager). This may also reflect reality since control 
relations are implicit in the existence of a division of labor: certain technical 
activities entail coordination, which suggests control relations in production 
systems. 

This ambiguity led us to use also more direct measures of the differentia- 
tion of occupations. First, we use Duncan’s (1961) SEI measure of occu- 
pational status (updated to 1970 census categories—see Featherman, Sobel, 
and Dickens [1975]), the most frequently employed index in stratification 
research. Status (or prestige), however, may not be the most conceptually 
appropriate measure of those attributes of occupations that generate dif- 
ferent routines and training requirements, a point also noted by Duncan 
(1961, p. 144). Thus, we also use a set of five indicators which tap the 
complexity and skill levels of occupations, an operationalization more con- 
sistent with our theoretical definition of occupation. They include ratings 
of the degree of complexity of involvement with data, people, and things, 
and ratings assessing the relative cognitive development (General Educa- 
tional Development [GED] scores) and relative training time (Specific 
Vocational Preparation [SVP] scores) necessary to perform adequately the 
occupational activity.® 

Job rewards —-These represent the characteristics associated with work 
that provide benefits and utilities to the individual and that are obtained 
contingent on continued work performance. We analyze two types of re- 
wards—economic success and fulfillment. The two do not exhaust the 
possible range of rewards but they have been of particular concern to 
social scientists interested in outcomes of the labor process (e.g., Edwards 


6 The “complexity/skill” measures are based on the estimates, developed for some 
21,000 titles in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT), of the occupation’s 
typical level of functioning with data, people, and things, and of the skill needed by 
workers to achieve average successful occupational performance. In the EEO analyses 
we use scores aggregated to the (1970) census occupational level (from Temme 1975). 
Temme estimates for each of 584 census occupational-industrial groups the average 
scores on these variables associated with the DOT occupations within census categories. 
The 584 categories explain approximately 7596 of the variation in each of these scores 
across the 21,000 titles (Temme 1975). In our analyses of the QES data, we use both 
scores aggregated to the (1970) census occupational level (tables 8 and 9) and scores 
assigned directly to DOT occupations. The latter measures have less within-occupation 
variation in complexity/skill than do the census measures. Although we have experi- 
mented with ways of combining these five variables into a single scale of complexity/ 
skill, using them as separate regressors is both more general and sufficient for our pur- 
poses in this paper (these measures are described in detail in U.S. Department of Labor 
[1972]). Finally, we report results of analyses which include (in addition to the above 
measures) perceptions of respondents concerning the complexity of their occupational 
activities (EEO data only). These measures, similar to those used by Kohn and 
Schooler (1973), provide a partial control for the within-census occupation variation 
in complexity of work (see n. 19 below). 
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1975; Braverman 1974; Gordon 1972a). For the economic measure we 
use annual income (for the QES sample) or annual earnings (for the EEO 
sample). The concept, and thus operationalization, of “fulfillment” is less 
well developed. We believe that this concept necessarily derives its meaning 
within a value system that assumes certain types of work to be more ful- 
‘filling than others (e.g., Braverman 1974). This reward then represents 
the evaluation by job incumbents of particular facets of the organization 
of production; it is, therefore, a function of, but analytically distinct from, 
the objective content and structuring of work tasks. Although we recognize 
that fulfillment may have additional dimensions (Marx 1964, pp. 124~25),’ 
we follow primarily Braverman’s argument that fulfillment is enhanced to 
the degree that a job is challenging and interesting and allows personal 
growth.’ The measures include items that represent psychological rewards 
obtained directly from task performance and not rewards for performance 
(e.g., earnings). In the QES data these items have exhibited high fac- 
torial validity (high intercorrelation among the items and low correlation 
with items that represent other job rewards). The measures comprising 
the fulfillment scales also are highly correlated (X, — .479 and .561 in the 
QES and EEO data, respectively) and internally consistent (coe‘ficients 
« are .73 and .79, respectively). In analyses not shown here, we reesti- 
mated our regression equations using each item separately, with results en- 
tirely consistent with those to be reported. 

Other variables—We used variables that tapped respondents’ social 


7 The condition produced by the absence of fulfillment is similar to but not identical 
with Marx's (1964) concept of objective alienation, which refers to a worker's inability 
to own or control the production process, and does not necessarily correspond directly 
to the subjective measures of alienation used by Seeman (1959) and Kohn (1976). The 
concept of fulfillment rests heavily on the Marxian assumption that man achieves 
his human potential through creative, personally meaningful work (Marx 1964). This 
presupposes a certain definition of man which may not be generally applicable because 
some people may not value such activities (e.g., Goldthorpe et al. 1968). However, an 
instrumental view of work (ie. viewing work primarily as a source of economic and 
other consumption-related rewards) may, in itself, be a consequence of a lack of fulfill- 
ment in that it may be a realistic response of workers to their relative inability to ob- 
tain fulfillment through work. It should be noted that we are concerned here with ful- 
fillment from work; we are not making the assumption that work experiences neces- 
sarily affect feelings of fulfillment with life in general. Finally, we stress that fulfill- 
ment represents a type of intrinsic reward from work, not a subjective reaction to 
work. How individuals react to such rewards is a function of, among other thinzs, their 
bna of them (see the discussions in Kalleberg [1977]; Kalleberg and Griffin 
1978]). 


8 The following items were measures of fulfillment. (1) Growth: “I have an opportu- 
nity to develop my own special abilities’ (QES); “The opportunities for personal 
growth on my job are poor” (reverse coded: EEO). (2) Challenge: “The problems I 
am expected to solve are hard enough” (QES); “My work is challenging” (EEO). (3) 
Interest: “The work is interesting" (QES) ; “Most of the time, my work is interesting” 
(EEO). The scale of fulfillment used in each data set represents a linear composite of 
the three respective items. 
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background, mental ability, schooling, and postschooling experiences and ` 
training. For both surveys we have data on educational attainment, job 
tenure, and work experience. In addition, for the EEO respondents we have 
data on status origins (father’s occupation and education, mother’s educa- 
tion, material possessions, parents’ income), academic ability (measured 
in 1955), and vocational training (on-the-job, apprenticeship, company}. 
These are used for control purposes only .and we do not report the coef- 
ficients associated with these variables. 


ANALYSIS 
Class and Job Rewards 


Our first analysis assesses the extent to which class differences in job re- 
wards exist when both personal characteristics and occupational position 
are controlled. To use the three-digit codes, we enter occupational averages 
on the dependent variable as regressors, a procedure that is equivalent to 
the analysis of covariance (Kerlinger and Pedhazur 1973) and, thus, yields 
gross (or upper-bound) estimates of any and all census occupational dif- 
ferences. We can, therefore, assess the general importance of census dif- 
ferentiation rather than just the inequalities associated with particular 
scalings of these categories. Our éstimates of the effects of class, then, will 
be lower than those reported by Wright and Perrone (1977) because we 
control for all differences in job rewards among census occupational titles, 
Finally, because the procedure partitions the variation in variables into 
their within- and between-occupational components, we also can evaluate 
the impact of class on rewards within census occupations without fear that 
such influences are contaminated by differences between these categories.? 

Method —Following Wright and Perrone (1977), we assessed class dif- 
ferentials in income (or earnings) by computing a “standardized” income 
(or earnings) gap, which represents differences in expected and/or observed 
incomes (or earnings) between the two groups being compared at the level 
of the independent variables of the most privileged class in our samples— 
employers (see Althauser and Wigler 1972). All regressors, therefore, are 


9 Our use of the analysis of covariance assumes homogeneity of regression slopes within 
occupations, an assumption which we have not formally tested because the sample sizes 
were too small. We did, however, assess class differences in job rewards within five 
major occupational groups. These results (presented in tables 2, 3, and 6) cast doubt on 
the homogeneity assumption, bui again small sample sizes even among these major oc- 
cupational groups preclude a conclusive answer. We should note finally that we also 
used the analysis of covariance to control for any and all census occupational differ- 
ences for all of our analyses within major occupational groups (e.g., we controlled for 
detailed occupational differences within the major group designated as “professionals”) 
and within sectors. 
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scaled as deviations from the mean values for the employing class? An 
analysis of covariance indicated that in both data sets class interacts with 
many of the personal characteristics and resources of the individual job 
holders, so in the equations used to compute the income (or earnings) gaps 
we used interaction terms (e.g., class X education) and variables that 
specified the main effects of class and individual characteristics.!! 

Generally, there were no statistically or substantively important class in- 
teractions in the prediction of fulfillment. Therefore, class differences in 
this job reward are evaluated simply by estimating the main effect of being 
in one class.or another. Managers constitute the suppressed category in 
these analyses. We present only the standardized regression coeificients 
here since the fulfillment scales have no inherently meaningful metric. Let 
us now turn to the empirical results. | l 

Results: economic success.—Table 1 presents the income gaps between 
employers and managers, between employers and workers, and between 
managers and workers, as evaluated by several equations. In general, the 
gaps are more pronounced in the QES data than in the EEO data. This is 
probably a function of differences in sample composition (the EEO workers, 
for example, are better educated, work in higher status occupations, and 
are younger, on the average, than are the QES workers) and in tke mea- 
surement of our economic reward variable (see discussion above). Nonethe- 
less, we see that the unadjusted differences (column 1) are substantial and 
in the predicted direction in both data sets; that is, employers have larger 
incomes (or greater earnings) than either managers or workers, while 
managers have an economic advantage over workers. Overall, employers’ 
economic rewards are more than one standard deviation (not shown) larger 
than the workers’ rewards. l 

Our estimates of class-induced economic inequalities do not change much 


10 Since the regression coefficients associated with the remaining explanatory variables 
(e.g., education, job tenure) differ significantly across classes, the magnitudes of the 
“standardized gap” depend on the levels of the independent variables at which such be- 
tween-class differences are being evaluated. While possibly arbitrary, the employer 
means are substantively meaningful (unlike, e.g., conventional intercepts, which are 
evaluated at zero values for all regressors), and their use allows us to answer the fol- 
lowing important (and plausible) questions: What would the “average” worker or 
manager earn if his scores on all regressors were identical to those observed for the 
“average” employer? Is this expected attainment level of workers (or managers) sig- 
nificantly different from that of employers? 


11 To illustrate this standardization procedure, consider the equation: $ = a + bı EMP 
+ b; WK + bs ED’ + b; EMP x ED’ + b; WK X ED’, where EMP and WK repre- 
sent 0-1 dummy variables, ED’ represents the deviation of the respondent’s number of 
years of education from the mean education of employers, and EMP X ED’ and WK 
X ED’ represent interactions between ED’ and the class dummies. Since managers are 
the omitted category, bı and ba represent the income gaps between managers and em- 
ployers and between managers and workers, respectively. The gap between employers 
and workers may be calculated by a t-test for the difference between b; and bs. 
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when we control for differences in job tenure, work experience, or educa- 
tional attainment which exist across classes (column 2). The addition of 
occupational status (column 3) or occupational complexity and skill (col- 
umn 5) to our regression equation only mildly reduces class differences in 
income or earnings in both the QES and EEO data. Controls for status 
origins, mental ability, and vocational training, variables which do exert 
notable effects on economic success (Griffin 1976), reduce the manager- 
worker difference to nonsignificance in the EEO data (column 6%. Even 
with these extensive controls for a multitude of personal resources and con- 
sidering earned income only, however, the employer-manager gap remains 
large and significant in the EEO data. These are important points: given 
that employers and, to a lesser degree, managers are more privileged with 
respect to almost all of these variables and given that the economic returns 
of these personal characteristics nearly always vary (interact) positively 
with class position, employers in both data sets receive considerably more 
money than either managers or workers, while managers, in the QES data, 
obtain more income than workers. 

We have controlled for occupational status and complexity/skill differ- 
ences across classes, but these are only two dimensions of occupational dif- 
ferentiation and perhaps not the most salient ones for assessing the net 
effect of class on economic rewards. Roughly 32% (EEO) and 36% 
(QES) of the variance in earnings (income) lies between census occupa- 
tions, but status explains only 2% (EEO) and 12% (QES) of the (total) 
difference, while the complexity /skill measures explain only 5% (EEO) and 
13%-14% (QES).1? Hence, at most a third of the total census occupa- 
tional differences in earnings or income is captured by either of these mea- 
sures, and this only for the QES data. It is conceivable, therefore, that 
unknown and omitted census occupational differences are masquerading as 
effects of class. The data presented in columns 7 and 8 bear on this issue. 
There we present estimates of the importance of class after controlling for 
any and all differences among census categories. We see that the effect of 
class is reduced substantially but, more important, certain class-based 
inequalities remain, for the most part, statistically significant and non- 
trivial. Thus, employers annually receive between $1,302 (column 7-EEO) 
and $1,987 (column 7-QES) more than managers, and between $1,387 (col- 
umn 7-EEO) and $2,864 (column 7-QES) more per year than workers. 
In both samples, the income gap between employers and workers is greater 
than one-half of a (worker's) standard deviation, even after netting out 
all census occupational differences which exist across classes. Similarly, 


12'The zero-order correlation between occupational status and earnings in the EEO 
data is rather low (.143), but consistent with that observed in Sewell and Eauser’s 
(1975) sample of young Wisconsin men (see also Alexander et al. 1975). 
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managers generally obtain more income per year than workers, though these 
differences are more modest than those observed with respect to employers. 

Before concluding that employers enjoy greater economic success than 
managers and workers as a result of ownership and authority, however, 
we need to consider whether these differences are due to these employers 
being members of particular occupational groups. It may be argued, for 
example, that only employers who also are professionals should be financial- 
ly advantaged with respect to other classes. The data presented in table 2 
address this issue. There we estimate income (or earnings) gaps among 
classes for five major occupational groups; the analyses performed and the 
occupational groups chosen were influenced by the relatively small sample 
size. The sizes and significance of the coefficients vary considerably de- 
pending on which sample, occupational group, or equation we consider, but, 
in general, we see that the class differences observed for the full sample 
also exist within four of the five major occupational groups. In the “Pro- 
fessional,” “Managerial,” and “Sales, Clerical" occupations, for example, 
employers generally obtain or earn more income than do the other classes, 
and managers generally receive greater economic rewards than do workers. 
(Note that the “worker” class category within the “manager” occupational 
group refers to the few persons designated as managers by the census classi- 
fication but having no supervisory responsibilities.) These differences exist, 
moreover, when very stringent statistical controls are applied, including 
controls (column 5) for detailed census occupational differences which exist 
within major occupational groups (see n. 9 above).** While many of the 
coefficients are not statistically significant, a condition due in large part to 
the small number of respondents in each group, most of the income or 
earnings contrasts are large enough to be substantively important and in 
the predicted direction. Thus, the data presented in table 2 strongly sug- 
gest that the financial advantages enjoyed by employers and, to some 


13 As we noted above, equation specification was influenced by the number of respon- 
dents in each major occupational group. For example, there were no employers in the 
operative occupational group in the QES data, and very few employers in the craft 
occupations. Thus, we do not assess differences between employers and the other classes 
with respect to income within craft occupations in tables 2 and 3, given the number of 
interaction terms used to generate these comparisons. Since we did not use interaction 
terms in the fulfillment equations, however, we present employer comparisons in table 
6, though the manager-worker differences are essentially the same when employers are 
dropped from the equation. Similarly, there were too few respondents in several of the 
groups in the EEO data to allow us to control in table 2 and in most of table 3 for the 
extensive array of personal characteristics represented by the “set 2" variables in table 
1. For those groups with enough respondents, we did perform such analyses; the re- 
sults obtained with these additional controls are quite similar to those presented in 
table 2. Finally, we want to note that in computing these class differences in income 
or earnings we used the standardization procedure described above. In the profes- 
sional category, for example, all scores are scaled as deviations from the mean values 
of professional employers. 
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extent, by managers are not limited to a select group of individuals who 
happen also to bé highly paid professionals; indeed, the class differences 
appear to be distributed throughout most of the occupational structure. 

While most of the results presented thus far are impressively consistent 
across data sets, the inferences to be drawn from the EEO and QES samples 
do occasionally diverge on one important point, that being the manager- 
worker earnings differences: overall, these gaps are generally larger in the 
QES data. Such discrepancies across the two samples are probably a func- 
tion of at least two identifiable factors: (1) The economic success measure 
contained in the EEO survey is, as we noted above, annual earnings, while in 
the QES data it is annual income (including unearned income). The QES 
managers may enjoy some unearned income advantages not shared by work- 
ers (see Blumberg [1978] for a discussion). Unfortunately, we lack com- 
parable data to test this speculation. (2) The managers in the EEO sample 
are quite young (as are all of the men—about 30 years of age) and they 
may have not yet reached a point in their careers where they occupy rela- 
tively highly rewarded managerial positions. Once again data limitations 
preclude a direct test, but we can present some indirect evidence pertinent 
to this hypothesis. 

Our working assumption is that many EEO managers, because of their 
youth, actually occupy nominal managerial positions; they may be simply 
supervisors or foremen and, therefore, exercise little, if any, real organiza- 
tional authority. Even among the pool of relatively young managers, how- 
ever, some may actually exercise managerial duties and these “real” man- 
agers may earn more than workers because of their occupancy in “real” 
authority positions. The EEO survey (but not the QES data) fortunately 
contains additional information which can be used to tap organizational 
authority and, therefore, to make finer distinctions between managers and 
workers, Organizational authority was assessed by two questions measuring 
“opportunities for making policy decisions” and “exercising leadership” in 
one's job. Four response alternatives, ranging from “strongly agree” to 
“strongly disagree,” were provided for each item. We redefine as managers 
those individuals who, in addition to having supervisory functions, also 
agree or strongly agree to both of the above statements. If the respondent 
stated that he supervised the work activities of others but did not agree 
that he made policy decisions and exercised leadership, he was reclassified 
as a worker.1* Our operationalization, therefore, assumes that managers (as 


14 We also performed all analyses reported in tables 1 and 5 with four classes: employ- 
ers, managers, workers, and supervisors. Supervisors were defined as individuals who 
supervised the labor power of others but did not report that they exercised adminis- 
trative authority. Our analysis suggested that supervisors and (redefined) workers 
could be collapsed into a single category with no loss of essential information, a finding 
quite similar to that reported by Wright (19784). Finally, we assessed the impact of 
supervisory status within the working class and found no main or interaction effects 
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we have redefined them) actually make decisions about the day-to-day 
activities of the enterprise as well as simply supervise the labor of others; 
this categorization probably more accurately taps the reality of managerial 
authority in capitalist firms (e.g., Galbraith 1967) and does reduce the 
number of men classified (in the EEO data) as managers from 361 to 
` 242. 

Table 3 presents the results we obtain with these redefined managers and 
workers, Not unexpectedly, given the greater authority possessed by these 
managers, the employer-manager earnings differences are reduced, but they 
are still quite consistent with those previously reported. And, as predicted, 
the earnings gaps between managers and workers are notably increased in 
the total sample and several of the major occupational groups (compare 
table 3 with tables 1 and 2). We note, however, that the earnings differ- 
ences are altered only trivially for the professional and managerial occupa- 
tional groups. This finding may suggest that the job activities performed 
by nonemployers in these relatively demanding and skilled occupations 
override the earnings consequences of their incumbency in organizational 
authority positions. Alternatively, it may be in these types of occupations 
that managerial perquisites not reflected in our earnings measure are most 
pronounced (see Blumberg 1978). Again, data limitations preclude us from 
adjudicating between these explanations. In any case, however, the gen- 
eral increase in the estimates of earnings differentials between managers 
and workers probably reflects the superiority of the organizational authority 
measure (when compared with the simple index of supervisory status) for 
capturing the economic rewards associated with actual managerial roles in 
production systems, 

We argued earlier that the social organization of work should be com- 
parable in capitalist and noncapitalist organizations and that class differ- 
ences in income or earnings, therefore, should be observed in both sectors. 
Sector distinctions for the EEO data are based on a question tapping the 
respondent’s employment situs. Noncapitalist employees are men working 
in educational or nonprofit research organizations, hospitals, social agencies, 
and federal, state, and local government bureaucracies. These categories 
include all possible noncapitalist employment locations ascertainable with 
these data. The capitalist sector includes self-employed individuals and 
those employed by family business, small private business, and large firms 


worth reporting. We should note that we experimented with a variety of scalings and 
specifications of the policy decision and leadership items before deciding to use them as 
stated in the text. None of the alternative specifications produced results very different 
from those reported here. We used the items as we did because this specification gen- 
erated the smallest number of managers, a condition which we believe best approxi- 
mates the relatively centralized authority structures of most organizations. 
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or corporations. For the QES data, sector distinctions were based on 1960 
detailed census industry codes. Noncapitalist employees are those working 
in the following industries: local, state, and federal public administration 
(codes 906-36), public utilities (codes 567, 568, and 569) and health 
services, hospitals, welfare and religious services, legal services, and educa- 
tional services (codes 867-88). Despite the differences in criteria used to 
distinguish noncapitalist from capitalist sectors in the two data sets, the 
criteria are similar substantively and lead to similar results.!^ 

In table 4 we present income and earnings gaps between managers and 
workers in the noncapitalist sector and gaps among employers, managers, 
and workers in'the capitalist sector. (For the EEO data both definitions 
of manager are used.) As expected, the manager-worker gaps are pro- 
nounced in the noncapitalist.as well as in the capitalist sector. These gaps 
are larger in the capitalist sector in the QES data, reflecting perhaps the 
greater opportunities managers in that sector have to obtain unearned in- 
come. However, the manager-worker earnings gap is greater in the non- 
capitalist sector when the more restrictive definition of managers is used 
(EEO data). These results support our argument that the class differences 
in economic rewards are not confined to the capitalist sector of production 
but that they also characterize noncapitalist employees. 

The results thus far presented—which are based on very stringent statis- 
tical controls (e.g., for numerous personal resources and for any and all 
census occupational compositional differences) 1° analyses within major oc- 
cupational categories and by sector, and the use of earned income only in 
the EEO data—all appreciably strengthen and extend Wright's (19784; 
Wright and Perrone 1977) conclusions about class membership and eco- 
nomic inequality. These data are also consistent with the notion that such 
inequalities stem from differences in control over the economic surplus pro- 


15 It is theoretically possible for individuals in the noncapitalist sector to occupy posi- 
tions of control comparable to those occupied by employers in the capitalist sector 
e.g., bourgeois locations [Wright 1978b]), but we are not able to make this distinction 
with these data. We must therefore assume that the noncapitalist portion of the mana- 
gerial class does not include such bourgeois members. 


16 Jt should be emphasized that our estimates of class differences when the occupational 
indicators are controlled are extremely conservative. If occupational differentiation 
serves to transmit the influence of class on job rewards (for the plausibility of this, see 
Braverman [1974]), our estimates of the direct effects of class (ie., when occupation 
is controlled) are downwardly biased estimates of the total effects of class, Estimation 
of a model which posits occupation as intervening between class and rewards would 
yield reduced-form class estimates (ie., direct and indirect through occupation) con- 
siderably higher than those reported in columns 3-8 of table 1. This potential specifi- 
cation problem is exacerbated when the detailed census occupational titles are used 
because, as we noted above, they contain elements of class. 
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duced by the enterprise, a condition most favorable to employers and, 
somewhat more tentatively and less dramatically, to managers.!" 

Results: fulfillment —We have now documented the economic advantage 
or liability accruing to different classes. We also hypothesized that in- 
equalities in the degree to which one’s job allows fulfillment should exist 
between classes. The data presented in table 5 suggest that this is, indeed, 
the observed pattern. Compared with managers (the suppressed category 
in this analysis), employers report that their jobs are more fulfilling while 
workers perceive that their jobs are less likely to help them achieve this 
valued reward. Class differences are maintained as we control for personal 
characteristics (column 2), occupational status (columns 3 and 4), and 
occupational complexity/skill (columns 5 and 6). Even when we control 
for all differences among census occupational categories, a procedure that 
yields an extremely conservative assessment of class position due to the 
artifactual relationship between class and census titles, both data sets still 
show that workers experience less fulfillment than managers (columns 7 
and 8). Furthermore, the EEO data suggest that employers obtain greater 
fulfillment than managers even when this stringent statistical control is 
used. 

We again performed the analyses within the five major occupational 
groups to see whether these results were limited to particular occupational 
categories (see table 6). Once again, the estimates of class inequalities vary 
by sample, occupational group, and equation specification, but the overall 
pattern is fairly consistent throughout the occupational structure; the re- 
ductions in sample sizes, of course, decrease the statistical significance of 
these coefficents. While the relationships tend to be larger in the QES data, 
a fact probably due to sample differences since the measurement of fulfill- 
ment was similar in both surveys, the QES and EEO analyses agree on 
essential points: employers experience more fulfillment from work than do 
the other classes, and managers generally perceive their jobs to be more 
fulfilling than do workers.!? These results are consistent with the Marxian 


17 These class differences in income (or earnings) may be affected by fluctuations in 
the business cycle and therefore could be greater or smaller if the surveys had been 
conducted in other years. There are sizable annual variations in the share of national 
income accruing to labor and capital. The QES survey was taken in 1972-73, the best 
year for capital since 1969. The EEO survey was administered in 1970, a somewhat 
less advantageous vear for capital (see U.S. Department of Commerce [1977]). These 
variations in macro-economic outcomes are quite consistent with the differing estimates 
of employer economic advantages as registered in two surveys, with the QES employers 
obtaining relatively greater economic advantages than the EEO employers. 


18 In order to assess whether the generally smaller differences between managers and 
workers observed in the EEO data may be due to the weakness of the authority mea- 
sure used to differentiate these two groups, we once again estimated these equations 
using the alternative indicators of manager and worker described above. As expected, 
the differences in fulfillment between managers and workers (and employers and work- 
ers) increase and are generally statistically significant in spite of the relatively small 
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thesis that membership in a subordinate class reduces one's opportunity for 
personal fulfillment through work. Workers are objectively alienated by 
virtue of their lack of ownership of the means of production and their lack 
of authority over how their work activities are structured; it is not sur- 
prising, then, that they find their jobs relatively unfulfilling (cf. Braver- 
man 1974; Bowles and Gintis 1975; Gordon 1972a; 19725) 1% 

We also note that the differences in fulfillment between managers and 
workers are not restricted to employees of capitalist firms (see table 7). 
The results indicate that workers in the norcapitalist sector experience 
considerably less fulfillment than managers, and in some cases the differ- 
ences are greater in the noncapitalist than in the capitalist sector. This 
class difference thus appears to be insensitive to whether or not these men 
are employed by profit-making employers, a finding consistent with our 
previous arguments regarding similarities in the organization of work in 
capitalist and noncapitalist sectors.?9 


sample sizes. Workers report considerably less fulfillment from work than members 
of the other classes, even when stringent statistical controls for personal characteristics 
and a variety of occupational differences are introduced. This is the case even for the 
operatives category, an occupational group in which workers obtained greater earnings 
than managers in the EEO data. This result suggests that while workers in this cate- 
gory may be able to organize to obtain greater economic rewards than managers, such 
efforts do not provide them with greater noneconomic rewards such as control over the 
structure of their work activity (see Salpukas 1974). This analysis also indicated that 
the emplayer-manager difference in fulfillment has been reduced, which is consistent 
with the greater authority possessed by managers as we have redefined them. Never- 
theless, these differences continue to be in the predicted direction in both the total 
sample and in each of the four major occpuational groups analyzed. 


19 We noted earlier that the within-census occupation variation in complexity may im- 
ply that occupational complexity has not been adequately controlled. This is com- 
pounded by differences in the measurement of class and occupational complexity: the 
former is based on direct statements by the respondent while the latter is based on 
scores assigned to an occupational title. To assess partially the consequences of this, we 
reestimated our models that used occupational measures í(ie., columns 4, 6, and 8 in 
tables 1 and 5) and included six indicators of the respondent’s perceptions of the hours 
per day spent working with things, paperwork, ideas, and people and of the degree to 
which work is routine (EEO data only). These are thus direct measures of the nature 
of the occupational activity similar to those used by Kohn (1976; Kohn and Schooler 
1973). For earnings, we find that the inclusion of these direct occupation measures 
increases slightly the employer-manager and the employer-worker gaps and decreases 
slightly the manager-worker gaps. For fulfillment, similar but more pronounced pat- 
terns are observed, reflecting the fact that complexity has a stronger relationship to 
fulfillment than to earnings. We conclude from this analysis that, at least for com- 
plexity, our use of census and DOT level measures provides a reasonable control for 
this dimension of occupation in assessing the effects of class. 


20 We also reestimated our equations in tables 4 and 7 using a definition of noncapi- 
talist sector that includes only employees of state, local, and federal governments. In 
the QES data, the income gaps between managers and workers were generally greater 
than those reported in table 4 and the manager-worker differences were in all cases 
greater than those presented in table 7. In the EEO data, similar patterns are observed. 
Thus, the class differences reported in this paper exist even when a very narrow defini- 
tion of the noncapitalist sector is used. 
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The results concerning both economic success and fulfillment are perhaps 
. more striking when we consider the organizational and occupational com- 
positions of the various classes. All of our employers may be designated 
as small employers because they employ fewer than 50 persons (e.g., Wright 
1976). Thus, we are not comparing the rewards of owners of large corpora- 
tions, which would be markedly higher than those obtained for employers 
in these data, with those of other classes. Additionally, about half of the 
individuals in the managerial class as originally defined are actually bottom- 
line managers or foremen and supervisors, a condition which operates to 
reduce the job reward disparities between managers and workers. We should 
note, finally, that members of the working class, as we originally defined 
that social group in this paper, are not limited to lower-status blue-collar 
or industrial workers. Roughly 30% -40% of the men labeled as working- 
class are professional, technical, and kindred workers or clerical and sales 
workers. Were we to contrast the rewards of the employing and managerial 
classes with those obtained by the industrial proletariat, class induced in- 
equalities in work rewards would be much larger than those reported here. 
We have interpreted these effects of class in Marxian terms, but there 
is at least one other explanation for the observed patterns. The functional 
theory of inequality (e.g., Davis and Moore 1945) might suggest that 
the reward differences encourage employers (and, to a smaller extent, man- 
agers) to perform the necessary capitalist functions of risk taking, tech- 
nological innovation, and production organization. We argue that these 
perspectives are not necessarily inconsistent (see Stinchcombe [1968] for 
a discussion of Marxian functionalism) and, in fact, believe that both are 
operative to an unknown degree. That is, employers may actually exploit 
the working class, but the benefits from such exploitation may (1) induce 
individuals to become employers and (2) provide the incentives to em- 
ployers to behave in ways which stimulate economic growth and well-being. 
The utility of: the Marxian view, we argue, is its potential for explaining 
theoretically, within the context of a market economy, wAy there are par- 
ticular economic and noneconomic consequences associated with production 
roles deemed more or less functionally important by a capitalist society. 
While we cannot here adjudicate empirically between Marxist and func- 
tionalist views of inequality, we can state that the class differences in income 
cannot be reduced to the additive effects of ownership and authority. The 
economic advantages accruing to those who only exercise organizational 
authority (i.e., managers) are, at best, modest (cf. the relatively small dif- 
ferences in income or earnings observed for managers vs. workers). Simi- 
larly, we have documented elsewhere that ownership in the absence of 
authority (ie., the petty bourgeois) yields ro financial benefits beyond 
those enjoyed by the working class (Kalleberg and Griffin 1978). It is the 
interaction of ownership and authority which produces the largest economic 
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advantages, and this is central to a Marxian conception of the effects of 
class, 


Occupation and Job Rewards 


The Marxist class categories are necessary but not sufficient for explain- 
ing the positional sources of inequality in economic and noneconomic work 
outcomes: occupational differentiation also affects these job rewards inde- 
pendently of class. Tables 8 and 9 show that considerable variation in both 
rewards lies between census occupational titles, even after controlling for 
class and a variety of characteristics of individuals. Interestingly, earnings 
or income appears to be less dependent on occupational position than is 
fulfillment. Several researchers have offered interpretations of the net rela- 
tionships between occupations and rewards (see, e.g., Bielby and Kalleberg 
1977; Form and Huber 1976; Stolzenberg 1975), but limitations in our 
data prevent us from evaluating them here. However, we are certain that 
occupational status is not the major explanation for these inequalities; even 
before other variables are controlled, SEI accounts for only 2%-12% of the | 
variation in rewards (tables 8 and 9, column 1). Thus, status captures, at 
most, only about a third of the total variance among census occupations, 
and this only for the QES income data. And at most about a quarter of 
the variation in fulfillment which lies between census titles can be explained 
by Duncan’s SEI measure. Occupational status may be a reward of work 
(e.g., Blau and Duncan 1967), perhaps because it indicates the prestige 
of occupational incumbents, but it is a poor proxy for either income (or 
earnings) or intrinsic work rewards such as fulfillment. 

Furthermore, occupational differences in these rewards are not explicable 
primarily by the complexity of the occupational activity and its associated 
skill requirements. Our five variables representing complexity and skill 
levels of census occupations account for only about 35% of the total vari- 
ance in income (QES), and a maximum of 43% of the variance in fulfill- 
ment (QES), that lies between census occupations (tables 8 and 9, column 
1). The effects of complexity and skill on economic rewards are consistent 
with a neoclassical economic interpretation (e.g., Stolzenberg 1975), while 
their effects on fulfillment may be explained by the positive relationship 
between complex work and the ability of workers to exercise self-direction, 
a condition that leads to fulfillment (e.g., Kohn 1976; Kohn and Schooler 
1973). These explanations are totally consistent with our results, though 
it is clear that they are only partial reasons for why occupations vary in 
these rewards. 

In tables 8 and 9 we also present estimates of occupational differences 
in job rewards within each of the three classes. We see that considerable 
variation in both rewards lies between census occupational titles in all three 
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TABLE 8 


PROPORTIONS OF VARIATION IN ÍNCOME OR EARNINGS EXPLAINED BY 
OCCUPATIONAL MEASURES (Total Sample and Class Groups) 


CONTROL VARIABLES 





(1)None Q» (3) (430 
OCCUPATIONAL MEASURE QES EEO QES EEO QES EEO EEO 


Total Sampleds 


1970 census occupation titles.... .361 .320 .222 .273 .135 .235 .210 





sso oy .. ,269 ... 1.232 .204 
Sais .115 .020 .065 .009 .014  .001 .000 
pas v e. 007.  ...  .000  .000 
Complexity/skillf.............. .128 .049 .061  .03t  .018  .018  .019 
Complexity/skill.............. 141... .080 | .029  .027 .018  .017 
Workers? 
1970 census occupation titles.... .603  .488  ... ... 421  .441 391 
pa dq idt ve E" .424 — .397 
SEL RR RIS CETERI 119  .001  ... ...  .025  .000  .000 
...  .006  ... eae ... O01  .001 
Complexity/skillt.............. .126 .029  ... -— .049  .028  .028 
Complexity /skill.............. .134 .045  ... ... -053  .038  .038 
Managers” | 
1970 census occupation titles.... .414  .375  ...  ...  .283 .321  .284 
we OR. Ue is oT .271  .210 
Si .086 .024  ... ...  .006 .004 .001 
Des) 018. ee ids T^ .000 — .001 
Complexity/skill!.............. .112 .07 cane ...  .037  .080  .066 
Complexity/skill.............. .142  .059  ... ...  .048  .088  .059 
: Employers 
1970 census occupation titles... .203  .467  ... ... 104 434  .192 
SD NN NER 066 .053. ... ...  .036 .031  .076 
Complexity/skilll.............. 084 227. .061 .270  .133 
Complexity/skill.............. (401... hoe ae D53 4 "TH 





Nore.—Variable abbreviations: EMP (Employer); WK (Worker); EDUC (Educational Attainment); 
EXP (Years of Work Experience); TEN (Length of Job Tenure); TRAIN (Vocational Training}; SES (Socio- 
economic Status Origins—Father’s Occupational Status and Education, Mother’s Education, Parental In- 
come, Material Possessions); ABL (Academic Ability); SEI (Duncan’s Socioeconomic Index). 

s Controls are: EMP, WK. 

b Controls are: EMP, WK, EDUC, EXP, TEN, EMP x EDUC, EMP X EXP, EMP X TEN, WK X 
EDUC, WK x EXP, WK X TEN. 

2 Controls are: EMP, WK, SES, ABL, EDUC, EXP, TEN, TRAIN, EMP X SES, EMP X ABL, EMP X 
EDUC, EMP x EXP, EMP x TEN, EMP X TRAIN, WK X SES, WK x ABL, WK x EDUC, WK X 
EXP, WK X TEN, WK X TRAIN. 

d First line of entries under EEO represents definitions of worker and manager, respectively, that are con- 
sistent with QES definitions (see text for details). : 

e Second line of entries under EEO represents results obtained when the alternate definition of manager is 
used (see text for details). 

t First line of entries under QES represents complexity/skill measures aggregated to the level of 1970 census 
occupation categories; second line represents results obtained when complexity/skill measures assigned to DOT 
occupations are used (see n. 6 for details). 
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TABLE 9 


PROPORTIONS OF VARIATION IN FULFILLMENT EXPLAINED BY OCCUPATIONAL 
MEASURES (Total Sample and Class Groups) 


CONTROL VARIABLES 








(1)None (2) (3y (aye 
OCCUPATIONAL MEASURE QES EEO QES EEO QES EEO EEO 


Total Sampled 


1970 census occupation titles.... .453 .424  .343 .389 .333  .363 .360 


TM e TE DIO xs .312 310 

SEloh i sceau ies escam i e .122 .074  .065  .063 .056  .036  .040 

VT zs "- .044 — ... .020  .024 

Complexity/skillt,............. 194  .117 .104 ,098 .098 .073  .077 

Complexity/skill.............. SIUS. uus .105  .077  .095  .053  .057 
Workers 

1970 census occupation titles. 546 608 531  .543 519 

556 .904 .497 

SEL xvn cee iad dak ELS 090 084 083 .024  .026 

e .063 — ... "WE "mM .017  .022 

Complexity /skillf.............. 149. 210% "T .145 .104  .103 

Complexity/skill.............. .145 .136  ... i .139  .087  .089 
Managers? 

1970 census occupation titles.... .514  .437  ... s .485  .416  .422 

EN 355 oe eae Uo .338 348 

DBL A 6s ad ds 081 034 062  .016 015 

ae QUIE ^ c LES T .003  .003 

Complexity/skillf.............. 120. 089 ie us .096 | .067 .068 

Complexity/skill.............. .131  .061 ie daos 108 .042  .047 
Employers 

1970 census occupation titles.... .139  .374  ... "T .149  .325  .292 

SH] uctus en DE 015 .040 i..  ...  .016 .041  .052 

Complexity /skillf...........L.. 044 078... — ...  .059 .046  .084 

Complexity/skill.............. ¿OSO dis ee "n .058 TM S 





Norr.—Variable abbreviations: EMP (Employer); WK (Worker); EDUC (Educational Attainment); 
EXP (Years of Work Experience); TEN (Length of Job Tenure); TRAIN (Vocational Training); SES (Socio- 
economic Status Origins—Father's Occ Wis tional Status and Education, Mother's Education, Parental Income, 
Material Possessions); ABL (Academic Ability); SEI (Duncan's Socioeconomic Index); GED (General Educa- 
tional Development); SVP (Specific Vocational Preparation). 

* Controls are: EMP, WK. 

b Controls are: EMP, WK, EDUC, EXP, TEN. 

e Controls are: EMP, WK, SES, ABL, EDUC, EXP, TEN, TRAIN. 

. 4 First line of entries under EEO represents definitions of worker and manager, respectively, that are con- 
sistent with QES definitions (see text for details). 

* Second line of entries under EEO represents results obtained when the alternate definition of manager is 
used (see text for details). 

! First line of entries under QES represents complexity/skill measures aggregated to the level of 1970 census 
occupation categories; second line represents results obtained when complexity/skill measures assigned to DOT 
occupations are used (see n. 6 for details). 
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classes, though there are notable class differences. For both rewards in both 
data sets, for example, the amount of variation that lies between occupa- 
tional titles is greatest ior workers, and generally more pronounced for 
managers than for employers. The degree to which occupational status and 
complexity /skill capture the variation between census titles in economic or 
noneconomic rewards varies substantially by class and equation specifica- 
tion, but in no case are these attributes of occupations solely responsible 
for the inequalities in rewards between census titles. 

We should interpret these census occupational differences in rewards by 
class with a degree of caution. Such comparisons are affected by the varying 
numbers of occupational titles in the census classification system that are 
associated with the class categories and by differences in the sizes of these 
categories. We have also noted the ambiguities associated with the census 
titles. Nevertheless, we can conclude that occupational differences are im- 
portant, in varying degrees, for explaining inequalities in job rewards within 
each of the three classes. Further, we suggest that occupational differences 
in general are theoretically more relevant for understanding differences in 
job rewards in some classes than others. Differences in occupational position 
arè a major force stratifying the working class (e.g., Freedman 1975; 
Sweezy 1972; Wachtel 1975), and, to the extent that occupational differ- 
ences are related to authority positions within organizations, the managerial 
class. Inequalities in rewards among employers, however, should theoretical- 
ly be due more to the capital, industrial, and firm differences associated 
with the ability of employers to control the markets for their goods and 
to the degree of collective action by employees which may threaten this 
control. These differences are not likely to be captured as well with our 
occupational measures or with our national surveys of individuals. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


The analyses presented in this paper were based on the theoretical argument 
that class and occupation represent analytically distinct positions in produc- 
tion systems. Class refers to positions defined by the social relations of 
ownership and authority, while occupation denotes technical activities with- 
in a division of labor. This distinction is consistent with Marxist theory 
(see Wright [1976] for an elaboration) and contrasts with the (at least 
implicit) assumption generally made in stratification research that class 
and occupation are defined in terms of each other. Vanneman and Mc- 
Namee (1978) also assess the effects of class on job rewards, for example, 
but operationalize class via occupational groups. Such a procedure is con- 
sistent with the view which sees the occupational structure as determining 
the class structure (e.g., Weber 1947), but this perspective makes it im- 
possible to examine seriously the relations between class and occupation 
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and the unique ways in which each affects the distribution of rewards. We 
have argued that, while these two social positions are interrelated, it is 
necessary to define and operationalize class and occupation as distinct con- 
cepts in order to study their net effects on job rewards and ultimately to 
study how class and occupation affect each other. 

If it is indeed the case that class and occupation represent distinct posi- 
tions within the economic structure, then at least two competing perspec- 
tives offer potential explanations for the relationship between these struc- 
tural positions: Marxist and (for lack of a better term) technological de- 
terminist. Bell (1973) and Galbraith (1967) provide cogent expositions of 
the latter view and present a view of stratification which favors the in- 
fluence of technique. Some Marxists, however, argue that class factors are 
theoretically prior and that occupational differentiation is explicable in 
terms of the class structure. Occupation is thought to be endogenous to 
class in that the structure of activities in a technical division of labor is 
ultimately dependent on the control relations among positions in the capi- 
talist organization of production. Braverman (1974), for example, has 
argued that occupational definitions as well as work structures should prop- 
erly be understood as an outcome of class relationships. We believe the 
evidence on these issues is too sparse and impressionistic to decide between 
these two perspectives and we remain agnostic as to the causal relationship 
between class and occupation. We do not equivocate, however, in our argu- 
ment that both class and occupation represent distinct and important 
sources of inequality and that both are necessary to understand the posi- 
tional sources of job rewards. 

Our results suggest the utility of the Marxist class categories for explain- 
ing within-occupational inequalities in both economic and noneconomic job 
rewards. We found that employers obtain greater economic rewards than 
either managers or workers, even when a variety of personal characteristics 
and occupational measures are controlled. This supports the arguments ad- 
vanced by Wright and Perrone (1977) and extends them to include differ- 
ences in earnings as well as income.?! Our results regarding economic dif- 
ferences between managers and workers were weaker and less consistent, 
though we did find some evidence that managers enjoy modestly greater 
economic benefits than workers. With respect to fulfillment, we found that 


21 For simplicity and for consistency with Wright and Perrone, we used income (earn- 
ings) instead of log income (log earnings) as our economic success measure. To assess 
the implications of this choice, we reestimated all our equations (QES data) using log 
income. While the sizes of the coefficients for the class measures obtained using log 
income differed slightly in a few cases from those reported in tables 1 and 2, the pat- 
tern of relationships was essentially the same; our substantive conclusions regarding 
class effects on economic rewards thus appear to be insensitive to whether income or 
log income is the dependent variable. The substantive correspondence between log 
earnings and actual earnings in the EEO data has already been noted (e.g., Griffin 
1976, 1978). 
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employers are advantaged when compared with managers and (especially) 
workers, while workers report significantly less fulfillment than managers. 
We have interpreted these inequalities in rewards among classes as reflect- 
ing differences in ownership and authority among these groups. 

Our results suggest further that the Marxian class categories are not 
sufficient for explaining inequalities in job rewards: considerable inequality 
is also produced by occupational differentiation. We found this to be true 
for fulfillment as well as earnings or income. These differences, however, 
were not explained solely on the basis of either the status of the occupation 
(as reflected by Duncan’s SEI measure) or the complexity of the occupa- 
tional activity and its associated skill requirements. Further, considerable 
variation in both occupational activities and the effects of occupation on 
rewards exists within classes, though occupational differences appear more 
pronounced for the working and managing classes than for employers. We 
have documented the fact that SEI and complexity/skill affect rewards 
within classes, but have not addressed the question of what else about oc- 
cupations accounts for the remainder of the occupation-reward relationship. 

These results therefore provide evidence for the utility of both a con- 
ceptual and an operational distinction between class and occupation for 
the purposes of explaining positional sources of inequality in job rewards. 
Further, an elaboration of the argúments developed in this paper may prove 
useful for the development of an empirically based theory of positional 
inequality. In the interest of the development of such a theory, it is in- 
structive to point out some of the limitations of our analysis. First, our 
findings are based on secondary analyses of data collected for purposes other 
than those of this paper and this may have particular importance for our 
measurement of class differentiation. We relied on the categorization de- 
veloped by Wright and Perrone (1977) but more elaborate conceptualiza- 
tions of class within the Marxian perspective are available elsewhere (e.g., 
Wright 1976). These should be rendered empirically tractable and used in 
subsequent class analyses of inequality. However, it should be noted that 
medium-sized surveys of the general population, such as those utilized in 
this paper, need to be supplemented by data from alternative sources in 
order to assess more precisely class differences in rewards. In particular, 
data on owners and managers of large corporations are needed to assess 
differences among members of the employing and managing classes. 

Second, greater attention must be paid to the correspondence between 
the theoretical conception of occupation and the categories and measures 
used in empirical examination of hypotheses about occupation and work 
rewards. We noted, in particular, the ambiguities associated with the census 
occupational scheme. Kohn’s (1976) strategy of obtaining detailed and 
precise data on the actual technical activities performed by job incumbents 
is one possible solution to this problem. In any event, such definitions of 
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occupation as “a distinct social position defined in terms of characteristic 
activities in the socioeconomic realm” (Horan 1978, p. 534) are far too 
general because they neither adequately distinguish occupation from class 
nor allow evaluations of the variety of ways in which different work activi- 
ties are defined and structured in particular organizations. 

Third, the data available in this study for measuring noneconomic re- 
wards are rather sparse. More attention should be devoted to concep- 
tualizing and rigorously measuring the domain of job rewards in general 
and noneconomic rewards in particular. This would facilitate the study of 
“trade-offs” between economic and noneconomic rewards that are made 
by members of class and occupational groups. 

Finally, attempts should be made to understand more precisely within- 
class differences in job rewards. We have provided evidence that occupa- 
tional characteristics affect rewards within classes, but nonoccupational 
variables that were beyond the scope of this paper should also be used to 
represent additional sources of within-class positional inequality. Such the- 
oretically important variables include the degree of labor organization and 
militancy and the size and industrial affiliation of the firms which employ 
these managers and workers. The incorporation of such variables would 
supplement the present analysis and would help identify other sources of 
the heterogeneity in rewards within the broad class categories used here. 

Consideration of these issues of positional inequality has direct implica- 
tions for questions of individual achievement. First, since occupation is but 
one structural position associated with unequal rewards, allocation studies 
should also begin to focus on the social processes which sort and select 
people to different class positions. An exclusive concern with occupational 
attainment will only delay our understanding of the mechanisms responsible 
for allocating individuals to positions which affect their material and 
psychological well-being (see Griffin and Kalleberg 1979). Second, Dun- 
can’s SEI measure has only limited utility for explaining the variation in 
job rewards attributable to occupational differentiation. Occupational sta- 
tus, therefore, should neither be equated with occupational position nor, 
given its small association with the noneconomic rewards studied here, be 
viewed as an acceptable proxy for such rewards. Third, our analysis sug- 
gests that certain issues may be most fruitfully studied within specified 
classes, a general concern raised by labor market segmentation theorists. 
For example, if occupation is most salient for the rewards of workers and 
managers, then issues of occupational attainment are most relevant for 
members of these theoretically defined populations. 

In conclusion, we stress the complementary nature of questions of posi- 
tional inequality and of allocative processes. We have focused our attention 
here on inequality which is structured among class and occupational posi- 
tions in a system of production. Nevertheless, only by a simultaneous in- 
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vestigation of individual differences and positional differences will we be 
able to approach a full accounting for the social and economic inequality 
currently existing in American society. 
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This research tests one aspect of the widely held belief that Americans 
are less class conscious than Europeans. Analysis of subjective class 
placements in the United States and Great Britain indicates that 
there is virtually no difference in the way social structural position 
is used to define middle- or working-class placement. The lack of any 
statistically significant interactions suggests that class is as clearly 
perceived in the United States as in Great Britain. The conventional 
wisdom about differences in the class consciousness of the two so- 
cieties is probably the result of the substantial differences in the class 
basis of party affiliation and voting. Given the similarities in the per- 
ception of class, the political differences would be better explained by 
structural differences in the party systems than by psychological dif- 
ferences in the voters themselves. 


At least since Tocqueville, part of the accepted wisdom about the United 
States has been that it lacks a well-developed class consciousness such as 
can be found in the labor movements of Europe. Bottomore (1965, p. 51) 
summarizes the familiar argument that the United States has “an inherited 
ideology of classlessness.” Ossowski ([1957] 1963) has attributed this 
classlessness to a belief in the American Creed and its associated image 
of society as a “scheme of gradation.” Such a graded hierarchy is incom- 
patible with the bounded or dichotomous model of class. These observations 
and others like them accept as proven that class divisions are not well 
perceived in the United States. | 
These observers are, of course, not blind to the structural inequalities in 
the United States. Indeed, it is the existence of these “objective” inequal- 
ities which makes the psychological and cultural differences from Europe 
seem especially noteworthy. For instance, even when Lipset and Bendix 
(1967) thought they had found no differences in mobility rates between 
Britain and the United States, they still endorsed the idea that there were 
significant psychological differences because of the United States’ “ideologi- 
cal egalitarianism." Treiman and Terrell (1975) in another mobility study 


1I would like to acknowledge the work of Lynn Cannon, who was responsible for 
creating the combined American four-survey file, and Benjamin To, who developed 
the British file and completed the first cross-national comparisons. Support for this 
research was provided by grants from the National Science Foundation (74-20753) 
and the Research Board of the Graduate College of the University of Illinois at Ur- 
bana-Champaign. Data were provided by the Inter-University Consortium for Politi- 
cal and Social Research (ICPSR). 
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also cite the common belief that class is less salient in the United States, 
although in a foresighted foctnote they acknowledge that this belief rests 
on virtually no rigorous empirical research. Kahl (1957, p. 174) has also 
noted the lack of systematic evidence for this widely held belief. 
.. The research reported first in this paper attempts such an empirical as- 
sessment. The weight of the evidence suggests that there is, in fact, little 
difference in class perceptions between Britain and the United States. At 
least in the separation of a working class from a middle class, the popular 
U.S. and British definitions are remarkably similar. 

Yet the results should not be interpreted as still another instance of the 
substantial “homogenization” of industrial societies. Belief in that con- 
vergence, supported in part by the high cross-national correlations of 
prestige rankings (e.g., Hodge, Treiman, and Rossi 1966), is perhaps just 
as misplaced as the belief in the United States’ unique classlessness. The 
research reported in the second half of the paper demonstrates considerable 
structural differences between the two societies, particularly in their po- 
litical party systems. The greater class structuring of British politics is 
probably the source of the belief in greater class consciousness, but the 
results suggest that the structural differences may arise without any under- 
lying psychological differences. 

This paper concentrates on the more cognitive aspects of class conscious- 
ness: the perception of class positions. More elaborate analyses (e.g., 
Giddens 1973; Mann 1973) identify the perceptions of class as only the 
lowest of several levels of class consciousness. But if class perceptions are 
the lowest level, then they are also the most fundamental. Unless one sees 
society as divided into well-defined classes, one can hardly develop positive 
identification with one class or hostility to the other, much less imagine 
some alternative social struciure. Nevertheless, the conclusions from this 
research must be limited to the question of British-U.S. differences in class 
perceptions. Possibilities abcut differences at other levels of class con- 
sciousness will be considered only briefly. 

The strategy invoked to detect cross-national differences in class per- 
ceptions relies on a comparative analysis of respcnses to the familiar sub- 
jective class-placement question (Centers 1949; Campbell et al. 1960). In 
_spite of the common interpretation of this question as an index of class 
identification, it can be interpreted also as only a simple cognitive judgment. 
Responses to the question are instances of how people assign the descriptive 
labels “middle class" or “working class" to specific social actors—in this 
case to themselves. Affective identification would require further evidence 
(see Landecker 1963). As in most recent cognitive research (see, e.g., the 
collection in Shepard, Romney, and Nerlove 1972), the stimulus char- 
acteristics that determine the cognitive judgments can be inferred from 
the empirical relationships of the stimulus characteristics (e.g., education, 
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income, occupation) with the class placements. Thus, if class is more clearly 
perceived in Britain, the relationship of subjective class placement to its 
structural antecedents, particularly to class indicators, ought to be stronger. 
But, if the empirical relationships are similar in the two countries, class 
labels are being assigned according to the same rules, and there is no 
noticeable -difference in the ability to identify people's class membership 
on the basis of their structural position. 

This strategy extends the work of the earlier class-placement literature, 
which also used the strength of the association between social structural 
position and class placement as an index of the clarity of class self-percep- 
tions. Hodge and Treiman (1968, p. 541), for instance, interpret a squared 
multiple correlation of .196 as evidence of a “failure of class consciousness 
to crystallize around economic groups.” (But see Jackman and Jackman . 
1973.) The important question then becomes how the strength of this 
association varies across social contexts. Vanneman and Pampel (1977) 
make an attempt in this direction by comparing strengths of association 
across 16 industries. But since class has more societal than organizational 
referents, a more promising direction to investigate is the comparison of 
class perceptions across national contexts. 


METHODS 


The most critical requirement for cross-national survey analysis is to se- 
lect equivalent samples responding to equivalent questions that are coded 
into equivalent categories. This must be done without so standardizing the 
methods that eack society’s distinctive characteristics are eliminated for 
the sake of equivalency (see Burawoy 1977). Fortunately, the studies 
utilized in this research employed quite comparable designs. Where prob- 
lems of comparability remain (or are inherent in the nature of the national 
differences), the preferred resolution should be to utilize multiple specifica- 
tions in order to obtain some rough estimate of the bias introduced by 
either too little or too much standardization. 

The countries compared in this research are the United States and Great 
Britain. This particular comparison offers both advantages and disadvan- 
tages. The research can benefit from a rich background of literature in 
each country on Loth class perceptions and political behavior as well as 
specific cross-naticnal comparisons between the two (e.g., Treiman and 
Terrell 1975). Another important advantage is the common language. While 
translation problems are always difficult in cross-national research, they 
are especially problematic in research which depends so heavily on class 
labels. Other methods (see, e.g., Laumann and Senter 1976) may be better 
suited to studying class perceptions without utilizing class labels. The dis- 
advantage of the British-U.S. comparison is that the two societies may not 
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be different enough (see, e.g., Mann 1973). However, this is not a major 
problem for this research since the second half of the paper demonstrates 
quite substantial differences at the political leyel that are not found at the 
social psychological level. 

Statistical analyses —The British-U.S. comparison is based on the statis- 
tical relationships of the same set of stratification variables (class, educa- 
tion, income, occupational prestige) with each of three cognitive-behavioral 
variables (subjective class placements, party affiliation, and voting). Class 
placements are a dichotomy, party affiliation resembles a linear scale, and 
voting is a three- or four-category classification; three somewhat different 
techniques are best suited for regressing these three dependent variables 
on the stratification variables. 

Probit analysis is used with the dichotomous class-placement variable, 
The results can be interpreted in much the same manner as conventional 
linear regression, but probit analysis avoids the erroneous assumption of 
linear relationships entailed with least-squares methods (including multiple- 
classification analysis). Instead a more plausible S-shaped curve is fitted. 
Log-linear techniques, often used for categorical data, are also less appro- 
priate than probit analysis because the analysis seeks to estimate the con- 
tinuous relationships of class placements with years of schooling, occupa- 
tional prestige, and income. With the substantially unilinear party affiliation 
variable, ordinary least squares is suitable to estimate the relationships 
with the stratification variables. With the inherently nominal classification 
of the voting analysis, discriminant function analysis is used to order the 
voting alternatives so as to maximize the relationships with the stratifica- 
tion variables. 

Only for the class-placement analysis is the dependent variable a suf- 
ficiently comparable measure in the two countries to justify the pooling 
of the two samples for an “analysis of covariance” design. For the party- 
affiliation and voting comparisons, separate country analyses are computed, 
and the different results will be described but are not tested for statistical 
significance. 

Class placements.—The questions about class self-placement are virtually 
identical for the two countries. Both were preceded by a “class awareness” 
question (see Campbell et al. 1960, p. 343), and all respondents regardless 
of their answers to the class-awareness question were asked to place them- 
selves in the working or middle class.” 


2 Part of the British sample was asked an open-ended class-placement question which 
was then coded into working- and middle-class categories. These respondents were 
supposed to have been eliminated from the analysis, but a programming error allowed 
them to remain. Subsequent analysis showed that there was no difference between 
the open-ended and forced-choice formats in determining the relationship of class 
placement to the social structural variables, so the open-ended responses were kept in 
the sample for this and the subsequent political analyses. : 
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Party affiliation.—Party-afüliation questions were similar in each coun- 
try, although strength of party identification was indicated by three cate- 
gories in Britain (“very strongly,” “fairly strongly,” and “not very strong- 
ly”) and only two in the United States (“strong” and “not very strong”). 
To improve comparability, the two strong categories were collapsed for the 
British data. 

The biggest difference between the two countries is the three-party sys- 
tem in Britain. Approximately 10% of the British electorate identify with 
the Liberal Party. Two different approaches were used to accommodate the 
British system. The simplest approach, but the one requiring the greatest 
assumptions, was to code the Liberal Party identifiers, along with non- 
affiliators, at the midpoint of a scale that ranged from strong Labour Party 
affiliation to strong Conservative Party affiliation. A similar scale was con- 
structed from the U.S. data with independents scored at the midpoint. 
These roughly equivalent party-affiliation scales could then be regressed on 
the class and status variables in each country. A second approach went to 
the other extreme of requiring as little equivalence as possible by using 
discriminant function analyses on all the possible class-affiliation categories 
in each country. Since the results of the two analyses were quite similar 
and since a discriminant analysis is reported for the voting data, only the 
results from the simple regression are reported for party affiliation. 

Although the party-affiliation scale is scored in a seven-interval code for 
both countries, the British variance is far larger than the U.S. variance 
(see table 1), and it is impossible to be certain how much of this apparent 
difference in polarization is due to stronger party affiliation in Britain and 
how much is an artifact of the differences in question wording. Both stan- 
dardized and unstandardized coefficients are reported, therefore, since com- 
parison of the unstandardized coefficients would assume, probably incorrect- 
ly, equivalence of measures across the two countries, but the standardized 
coefficients equate variances across countries, probably an overcorrection 
that eliminates the stronger British polarization. However, either set of 
coefficients is adequate for the broad kinds of comparisons to be made in 
this research. 

Voting.—Several national elections are encompassed by the surveys in 
each of the countries. Since voting is, by definition, a nominal response, dis- 
criminant function analyses were employed to examine the impact of the 
class and status measures.’ In Britain four categories were used: Labour, 
Conservative, Liberal, and no vote. In the United States only three cate- 
gories were used: Democrat, Republican, and no vote, except for 1968 


3 The dangers of arbitrarily assigning these categories to a Left-Right continuum have 
been well documented by Ogmundson (1975) and will be apparent in the results pre- 
sented below. The discriminant function analysis may be the most appropriate method 
to avoid any a priori coding of political parties. 
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when a fourth category was included for a Wallace vote. The British sur- 
veys include voting for elections in 1964, 1966, and 1970. The U.S. data 
include the 1968 (Humphrey-Nixon) and 1972 (McGovern-Nixon) elec- 
tions. To expand the range of elections, retrospective data on the 1964 
(Johnson-Goldwater) election are also analyzed. Each election is analyzed 
and reported separately. 

. . Stratification measures —The principal class division used in this study 
is the manual /nonmanual dichotomy.* This division has been the one most 
often employed in earlier research on class placement (Centers 1949; Dalia 


`: and Guest 1975) and on political affiliation (Alford 1967; Butler and 


Stokes 1969). This usage follows Weber ([1921] 1968) and a long tradition 
of class analysis (e.g., Lockwood 1958; Goldthorpe et al. 1969; Giddens 
1973). Although there is substantial doubt that this dichotomy now de- 
scribes- the most significant class division in the labor force (see, eg., 
. Hamilton 1972; Braverman 1975; Poulantzas 1975; Wright 1976), it is a 
kind of “common denominator" for the other proposed class analyses. The 
debate over the proper class lines is not unimportant, but an evaluation of 
all the possible models would distract us from the main purpose of the 
cross-national comparison. Since the analysis controls for education, in- 
come, and occupational prestige differences, we can be confident that the 
coefficient for the dichotomy reflects some true class division and not just 
correlated status differences (see Dahrendorf 1259). 

Occupations are assigned prestige scores developed by Siegel (1971), as 
in most of the past research on class placement (Hodge and Treiman 1968; 
Jackman and Jackman 1973; Vanneman and Pampel 1977). This procedure 
relies on the now well-validated assumption that the U.S.-derived scores 
are not substantially different from British rankings (Hodge et al. 1966). 

Income data are available only for the total family income in the United 
States and for the head of household or respondent in Britain. The U.S, 
family income data are multiplied by 0.8 to approximate head-of-household 
income (see Lebergott 1964), but some doubt must remain about the com- 
parability of these effects. For both countries, income is coded to the mid- 
point of the survey codes and then translated to 1967 U.S. dollar equivalents 
by adjusting for the prevailing exchange rate (82.80 — £1) and for changes 
in the consumer price index. The logarithm of this number is used in the 
analysis because it seems reasonable that class placements reflect propor- 
tional rather than absolute increases in income. 

Education is also difficult to make equivalent across the two countries. 


4 The manual/nonmanual dichotomy was coded in both countries according to the U.S. 
Census classification, assigning all service workers to the manual category. The U.S. 
classification differs in minor respects from the British system (e.g., postal clerks and 
railway conductors are nonmanual in the U.S. system but manual in the British sys- 
tem, and police officers are manual in the U.S. system but nonmanual in Britain). 
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Treiman and Terrell (1975) found that in Britain the type of schooling. 
(secondary-modern vs. grammar and public schools) and post-secondary 
education (e.g., teachers’ college, technical college, and even night school) 
had effects on occupational attainment. In accounting for middle-class place- . 


ment, these qualitative distinctions ought to be included in the model along 
with the common scale for years of education. The problem is.to construct 
comparable qualitative measures from the U.S. data. The solution followed 


here is to seek rough equivalents in the U.S. educational data where possible: 
and elsewhere to add the remaining British variables separately. (The com- . 


parability of the educational variables proves to be less troublesome than 


first expected since the effects of the “qualitative” schooling variables are . 
surprisingly small and, where significant, not very different in the two . 
countries.) Four dummy variables have been created to estimate the effects . 


of these qualitative differences in education. Trade-oriented postsecondary 


schools include night schools and apprenticeships in Britain and “vocational _ 


and technical training programs" in the United States (ICPSR 1975, p. 


184-85). Two college dichotomies have been created: one for both countries : 
which distinguishes any type of college education, and one for Britain which 


distinguishes university education from teachers! or technical colleges. Fi- 


nally, for Britain, the kind of secondary schooling is dichotomized into the . 


secondary-modern track versus the “elite” track (grammar school, public 
school). No equivalent U.S. variable can be constructed, although if the 
data were available it would be interesting to test whether the U.S. “prep” 
school, admittedly a more limited phenomenon, might not have the same 
class-defining characteristics as the British grammar and public schools (cf. 
Mills 1956; Domhoff 1967). 

Samples —The U.S. data are derived primarily from four election-year 
surveys (1966, 1968, 1970, and 1972) undertaken by the Survey Research 
Center at the University of Michigan. The British data are from three sur- 
veys (1963, 1964, and 1966; supplemented in the voting analysis by 1970 
reinterviews) which were part of the *Study of Political Change in Britain 
1963-1970” (Butler and Stokes 1969). 

Several restrictions are placed on the samples to achieve equivalence and 
analytic clarity. Since much of the analysis focuses on the role of the occu- 
pational structure, the samples are restricted to those persons currently in 
the labor force or whose husbands are in the labor force. Because labor 
force participation is not fully reported for British widows® and because 
the sample of persons over 65 who are still in the labor force is especially 
unrepresentative of that age group, the analysis is restricted to the 21-65 


5 Tn what must be one of the worst examples of the implicit sexism of our social sci- 
ence research, for female respondents, the husband's labor force participation was 
reported as the head-of-household data, even when the husband was dead (ICPSR 
1972, p. 384). 
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age range. Because minorities present special problems for research on class 
perceptions (Jackman and Jackman 1973; Goyder and Pineo 1974), the 
analysis is restricted to whites in each country, there being insufficient non- 
whites in the British sample for an adequate comparison. 

Sex differences also present problems in research focusing on occupation. 
There are, as we shall see, important differences between men's and women's 
jobs with regard to class structure. Also, married working women present 
the problem of two occupations in the household, both of which seem to 
affect class placements (Ritter and Hargens 1975). The approach taken 
here is to divide the sample into two overlapping subsamples: one of em- 
ployed men and wives of employed men, and a second subsample of women 
in the labor force. For the former sample, the man's occupation is utilized 
in the analysis, while for the latter the woman's own occupation is utilized 
whether or not she was married. Both men and women are included in the 
first sample since the men's use of their own job for class self-placement 
is not very different from wives’ use of their husband's jobs for self-place- 
ment. And both married and unmarried women are included in the second 
sample since there is little difference in the effect of their own occupation 
on class self-placement. 

The resulting sample includes 3,538 U.S. and 3,512 British employed men 
and wives of employed men, and 1,236 U.S. and 1,085 British employed 
women. These are not, however, the effective degrees of freedom for the 
analysis since respondents are weighted according to the demands of the 
sampling design (ICPSR 1972, p. iii) and the requirements of this research.® 


RESULTS 


Subjective class placement.—For each variable, table 1 reports either 
percentages or means and standard deviations, separately for each country. 
There are significant differences between Britain and the United States on 
all class and status variables, although the income differences are by far 
the largest. While the U.S. sample is almost evenly divided between middle- 
class and working-class identifiers, in Britain the working-class identifiers 
outnumber the middle-class identifiers by more than two to one. These 
differences are more pronounced than but not essentially different from the 


9 In each country weights were added so that each survey year. was weighted equally 
(to the harmonic mean of the respective samples [Winer 1971]). The British study 
presented an additional problem of the use of panel study respondents in the yearly 
surveys so that the original total of 5,652 responses reflects only 2,922 distinct indi- 
viduals. While it might be justified to ignore the lack of independence among rein- 
terviewed persons, a conservative estimate was utilized by weighting all British data 
by a factor of 0.517 to reflect the true number of respondents. A final adjustment was 
made so that the U.S. and British data would be weighted equally in the analysis, by 
weighting each country’s data to the harmonic mean of the two countries’ weighted 
sample sizes. 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR U.S. AND BRITISH SAMPLES 


EMPLOYED MEN AND 


THEIR WIVES EMPLOYED WOMEN 
United Great United Great 
States Britain States Britain 
% middle-class identifiers........ 47.0 26.3 49.6 31.5 
Party affiliation................ —.33 —.42 —.38 — .01 
(1.97) (2.53) (1.98) (2.58) 
% Democrat/Labour vote: 
Election Terrarios 53.0 47.0 55.1 39.2 
Election AAA 27.2 50.1 30.3 42.6 
Eléctlón un 29.8 41.3 27.3 31.8 
95 Nonmanual employment...... 35:0 34.1 64.4 48.8 
NORC prestige................ 43.6 38.3 39.4 32.1 
(13.9) (13.7) (14.1) (13.1) 
Income (1967 $U.S.)............ 8,389 2,891 6,754 2,291 
(4,771) (1,492) (4,423) (1,327) 
Education (in years)............ 12.3 
2.1) (1.3) (2.0) (1-3) 
95 postsecondary technical schools 12.7 27.2 16.3 23.3 
A A 35.5 18.4 31.1 12.6 
05 elite secondary... ............ N.A. 19.0 N.A. 18.7 
% elite college.................. N.A. 3.6 N.A 2:2 
^ ORE ae eae ices it 3,538 3,512 1,236 1,085 


Note.—Standard deviations in parentheses; N.A. = not available. 


1948 data reported by Buchanan and Cantril (1953). Among the nine 
nations they studied, Britain had a very low rate of middle-class identifica- 
tion, while the U.S. rate was slightly below average. | 

The greater middle-class identification in the United States is more than 
explained by the higher status of the U.S. sample. When all the class and 
status variables are controlled in a probit analysis on class placement for 
the pooled sample (table 2), the country coefficient shows Britons to be 
more likely to identify with the middle class. It actually requires more ed- 
ucation, income, and occupational prestige to be middle class in the United 
states than in Britzin. That is, comparing people from the U.S. and Britain 
with the same occupation, education, and income, it is the British who are 
more likely to place themselves in the middle class. The likely explanation 
is the control for the substantial reported differences in income between the 
two countries. These income differences probably exaggerate the differences 
in standard of livinz between Britain and the United States. If the income 
variables in each ccuntry are recalculated as a proportion of that country's 
mean income (ie., if country differences in income are ignored), Britain 
again becomes somewhat less middle class ( —0.304) than the United States. 

The pooled sample results in table 2 reflect the same patterns found in 
earlier research (see Vanneman and Pampel 1977). For men's occupations, 
both class and occupational prestige have independent and significant ef- 
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TABLE 2 


PROBIT ANALYSES OF MIDDLE-CLASS PLACEMENT 
FOR THE POOLED SAMPLES 





Coefficient Standardized f 


Employed Men and Their Wives 


Manual/nonmanual ........... ,3407 .216 9.59 
NORC prestige............... .0113 .159 5.41 
Income (log of $U.S.).......... .5402 .392 10.35 
Education (in years)........... .1352 .241 8.50 
Technical schools.............. .0648 .025 1.15 
(College ias omis teg . 2333 .096 2.88 
COUN CIV uus ve e roa rbd is .2625 .131 5.80 


Manual/nonmanual............ .1237 O61 1.53 
NORC prestige................ .0121 174 3.22 
Income (log of$U.S.)........... .2914 .238 4.45 
Education (in years)............ .1713 311 5.90 
Technical schools.............. .0651 .026 .67 
COllegB. os Loo or rada .3967 .164 2.61 
2 cedet de eee cf .1685 . 084 2.13 


fects, although the class variable is somewhat stronger. Subjective class 
placements are determined to some extent by position in the class structure 
and not just by rank along a status scale. For women’s jobs, however, there 
does not appear to be any class division.* 

The most important results are the “analysis of covariance" comparisons 
of coefficients for the two countries (table 3). For convenience, separate 
coefficients for each country have been computed from the main effect and 
interaction terms, although the ¢-statistic reported reflects the significance 
of the interaction term. We can develop a better understanding of the size 
of the British-U.S. differences by translating the coefficients reported in 
table 3 to estimates of the percentage point increases that would result 
from a given change in each of the stratification variables. (Since the rela- 
tionship is not linear, this slope has to be evaluated at a particular point 
on the curve. For convenience, we will calculate the estimates at the 50% 
probability point, at which an individual would have equal probabilities of 
being placed in the middle or working class.) Among the employed men 
and their wives, a nonmanual position increases the probabability of middle- 
class placement 16 percentage points for the U.S. sample and 18 percentage 
points for the British. This is a negligible and nonsignificant difference. If 
. class lines are less apparent to U.S. workers, there is little evidence of it 


7 Other analyses, not reported in detail here, experimented with alternative definitions 
of class divisions but failed to find any sigrificant relationship for women’s jobs. In- 
cluding clericals with manual workers did not improve the relationship of the class 
dichotomy for women’s jobs (b = 0.045), although :t did for men's jobs (b = 0.536). 
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TABLE 3 
PROBIT ANALYSES OF MIDDLE-CLASS PLACEMENT BY COUNTRY 


United Great 
States Britain 1 (diff) 


Employed Men and Their Wives 


Manual/nonmanual.......... . 408 .461 .57 
NORC prestige.............. .011 .010 — .36 
Income (log of$U.S.)......... .472 .660 1.70 
Education (in years).......... .140 .121 —- .49 
Technical schools............ — .028 . 100 1.08 
College. c sa ds ated Andes .232 .172 —.35 
Elite secondary.............. N.A. .128 1.21 
Elite university.............. N.A. .041 .16 
Employed Women 
Manual/nonmanual.......... . 046 . 203 94 
NORC prestige.............. .014 .009 — .69 
Income (log of$U.S.)......... .296 . 304 .05 
Education (in years).......... .049 .341 4.52 
Technicalschools............ .214 . 066 —.72 
Collégé. i oscars .736 .287 —1,38 
Elitesecondary.............. N.A. .057 „31 
Elite university.............. N.A. — .576 —1.25 


in these data. The association of manual work with the working class and 
nonmanual work with the middle-class is nearly as strong in the United 
States as in Britain. And in both societies, the association is made only for 
men's occupations. 

Occupational prestige, income, and education also have similar conse- 
quences for class placements in the two societies. A 14-point prestige dif- 
ference in a man's occupation (approx. 1 SD) would increase the prob- 
ability of middle-class placements by 6% in both countries. A 50% rise 
in income would increase middle-class placements by 8% in the United 
States and by somewhat more, 11%, in Britain. Another year of school 
would increase middle-class placement by 6% in the United States and 5% 
in Britain. Over and above the effects of additional years of school, college 
experience would increase middle-class placement by 9% in the United 
States and 7% in Britain (8% if the college was a university, not a teach- 
ers’ or technical college). Technical training would not increase middle-class 
placement in the United States (in fact, the estimate is that it would de- 
crease by 1 percentage point), but in Britain the increase would be only 4 
percentage points, a nonsignificant difference. Public and grammar school 
education in Britain would directly increase middle-class placement by 
only 5 percentage points, a nonsignificant effect. Most of the effect of this 
elite secondary training is probably mediated through subsequent occupa- 
tional and income gains. 
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For employed women there are also small and nonsignificant differences 
in the effects of class, occupational prestige, and income. Education does 
present some differences, however. Middle-class placement is more respon- 
sive to an additional year of school among British women (a 13 percentage 
point increase). The U.S. women are less concerned with the quantity of 
schooling (only an estimated 2 percentage point increase per year) than 
with having college experience (an enormous 29 percentage point increase 
as against 11 percentage points for British women) or even technical train- 
ing (an 8 percentage point increase for the U.S. women, 3 percentage points 
for the British women). : 

But the striking result in table 3 is the overall similarity of effects in 
both countries. For the employed men and their wives zone of the inter- 
action effects are significant, and for the employed women only years of 
education is different. Nor are the two qualitative schooling variables that 
could be scored only in Britain statistically significant. When all the inter- 
action terms are added to the model, the difference in the likelihood x? 
statistics is not significant for the employed men and their wives, x? (8) = 
6.43, P > .50, but is just significant for the employed women, x? (8) — 
17.89, P < .05. 

The overall similarity of the results supports the interpretation that the 
distinction between the middle class and the working class is made as easily 
in the United States as in Britain. Indeed, the cognitive rules used in re- 
lating objective position to subjective placement are almost identical. An 
additional year of education or a proportional raise in income will increase 
the likelihood of middle-class placement as much in the United States as in 
Britain. 

Party affiliation and voting.— Unlike the class-placement data, there are 
substantial differences between Great Britain and the United States in the 
political analyses. The greater class appeal of the British party system is 
evident in table 4. The most striking differences are found in the manual/ 
nonmanual class coefficients. Among employed men and their wives, dichot- 
omous class is four times more important for party affiliation In Britain 
than in the United States. Among the employed women, class has substan- 
tial effects in Britain but none in the United States. Even the comparison 
of the standardized coefficients reveals a far greater relationship of class 
position and party affiliation in Britain than in the United States. The 
standardized coefficients also show that in Britain the class position of 
employed men is easily the strongest determinant of party affiliation, while 
in the United States education is as important as the manual/nonmanual 
division. 

Among the employed men and their wives, higher income also seems to 
be more strongly related to Conservative affiliation in Britain than to Re- 
publican affiliation in the United States. Among the employed women, 
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TABLE 4 
REGRESSIONS ON PARTY IDENTIFICATION BY COUNTRY 


UNITED STATES GREAT BRITAIN 
Coefficient Standardized Coefficient Standardized 


Employed Men and Their Wives 


Manual/nonmanual......... .276** .070 1.063** .197 
NORC prestige............. .007* .048 .010 .055 
Income (log of SU.S). ...... . 068 .020 . 604* .102 
Education (in years) ........ . 066 . 068 .190** .086 
Technical schools........... .038 058 .202 .034 
College... ssa sey n .250 .058 .234 .030 
Elite secondary. ........... N.A. N.A. .275 .042 
Elite university. ........... N.A. N.A. — .686** — .093 
Deeded es entice shee din TNET 042 E 132 see 


Manual/nonmanual......... — .265 — .064 .596* .115 
NORC prestige............. .013 .090 .018 .091 
Income (log of $8U.S)........ — .0430 — .016 — .126 —.027 
Education (in years)........ 084 .083 .240 .119 
Technical schools........... .356 . 067 ,418 .067 
A ceret oro en vA Id .032 007 .769 .095 

Elite secondary............. N.A. N.A. — .992 — .056 
Elite university............. N.A. N.A. .269 .041 
A VEALE 021 " . 109 is 

* P < .05 

** P <01 


income is not important for party affiliation in either country. In each 
country occupational prestige is either nonsignificant or less important than 
the class dichotomy; there do not appear to be any marked differences 
between the two countries. 

The differences in education relationships also appear less substantial 
than the class and income differences. Although few of the education varia- 
bles have statistically significant relationships, this is somewhat misleading 
since the “education effect” is spread over multiple measures. If we ignore 
the type of schooling (i.e., the dummy variables) and include in the model 
only the number of years of education, the education coefficient is significant 
for both countries in all the subsamples. There are complex differences, 
however. The unstandardized coefficient for years of education is larger in 
Britain than in the United States, indeed approximately three times as 
large. The standardized coefficients for years of education are smaller in 
Britain than in the United States because of the larger American variance 
in education and the smaller variance in strength of party affiliation. Thus, 
while one additional year of schooling leads Britons further toward a strong 
Conservative affiliation than it leads Americans toward Republican affilia- 
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tion, one standard deviation of years of schooling accounts for somewhat 
less of the variance in party affiliation in Britain than in America.® 

Table 4 also shows that the multiple correlation of party affiliation with 
the entire set of class and status variables is much stronger in Britain than 
in the United States. The comparison confirms our expectations that the 
British party system is more stratified than the U.S, system. 

Since stratification position is closely related to subjective class placement 
in both societies but to party affiliation only in Britain, jt is not surprising 
that subjective class placement also is related to party affiliation only in 
Britain. If the class-placement dichotomy is added to the regressions re- 
ported in table 4, it has a substantial effect for British employed men and 
their wives (b = 1.55) and British employed women (b == 1.87). The 
standardized coefficients are 0.276 for the employed men and their wives 
and 0.337 for the employed women, both coefficients by far the largest in 
their equations. Thus, subjective class placement is the most important de- 
terminant of party affiliation in Britain. In the United States it is difficult 
to show that the same class-identification variable has any effect at all on 
` party affiliations. The coefficients for U.S. employed men and their wives 
(0.10) and for employed women (0.22) are both less than twice their 
standard errors, and the standardized coefficients (0.025 and 0.055, re- 
spectively) are negligible. 

The data on voting (table 5) show even more telling differences between 
the two party systems. In Britain, party voting is arrayed along the status 
hierarchy in the expected manner, with Conservative voters at the top and 
Labour voters at the bottom. Liberal Party voters are, sociologically, quite 
close to Conservatives, and the nonvoters are positioned between the two 
major parties. The pattern is quite consistent across the three elections. 
But the U.S. pattern is altogether different. In the United States neither 
party captures the bottom of the socioeconomic ladder, although George 
Wallace came close in 1968. The major sccial division in the U.S. electorate 
is between voters and nonvoters. The typical working-class response in the 
United States is to abstain. This is most noticeable in the 1972 election in 
which there was almost no difference between McGovern and Nixon voters 
on the first discriminant function defined by the class and status measures. 

The discriminant function coefficients provide further evidence of the 
greater class orientation of the British party system. Among the data for 
employed men, the class dichotomy has consistently stronger effects in 
Britain than in the United States. Among the employed women the differ- 


8 The importance of education for U.S. party affiliation is also understated because of 
substantial nonlinearities on the dependent varizble revealed in the discriminant func- 
tion analysis. The two “Independent” groups that lean toward the Republican and Dem- 
acratic parties are especially well educated. 
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ences are less marked (partly as a result of the anomalous negative co- 
efficient in the small sample for the 1970 election). 

The class orientation of British voting is even clearer when the self-place- 
ment variable is added to the voting analysis. The results need not be re- 
ported in detail since the pattern of the coefficients is similar to the results 
reported in table 5. But in Britain, the subjective class factor has inde- 
pendent explanatory power of its own. The addition of class placement 
substantially increases the canonical correlation for all three elections in 
both British subsamples with the exception only of the small sample of 
employed women for the 1970 election. (Among employed men and their 


TABLE 5 
DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION ANALYSES OF VOTING 


GREAT BRITAIN UNITED STATES 
1964 1966 1970 1964 1968 1972 


Employed Men and Their Wives 


Centroids: l 
No vote... — 211  —.082 —.062  —.477  —.534 —.546 
Labour/Democrat...... —.363  —.350 —.418 .014 .037 171 
Conservative/Republican  .465 .516 .438 .320 . 366 .180 
Liberal/Wallace........ . 386 .382 .061 T — .363 T 

Discriminant coefficients: > 
Manual/nonmanual..... 1.262 1.456 1.509 1.004 .522 .207 
NORC prestige......... .006 .0015  —.011  —.008 .009 .027 
Income 2:2. 2 9 .802 .546 .798 .716 .906 . 820 
Education (in years)..... .093  —.019  —.235 .165 .331 . 261 
Technical school........ .005  —.163 .994 —.667  —.420 —.095 
College: noir .586 .526  —.122 .359  —.439  —.132 
Elitesecondary......... .648 . 906 .958 N.A. N.A. N.A. 
Elite university. ....... —1.101 —1.202 —0.873 N.A. N.A. N.A. 
Canonical............. 363 . 364 357 .261 341 297 

Fe eka AERE 988 856 517 1,507 2,148 1,118 
Employed Women 

Centroids: 
No vote......... ieee —.273 —.487 —.569 —.673  —.519 —.590 
Labour/Democrat...... —. 476 | —.473 —.467 174 177 .187 
Conservative/ Republican .525 .568 .355 .331 .201 . 219 
Liberal/Wallace........ .373 .848 . 761 SET — .252 pale 

Discriminant coefficients: 
Manual/nonmanual..... 1.114 .888  —.238 .276 .819 .462 
NORC prestige......... —.016  —.025 . 009 .028 —.000 .001 
Income, ases ae xa .333 .320 .345 1.150 .696 .713 
Education (in years)..... .026 .248 .345 | —.080 .241 .474 
Technical school........ . 667 1.215 . 563 . 085 .233  — 880 
College................ 1.314 1.109 1.261 .249 —.152  —.868 
Elite secondary......... 1.167 .691 . 637 N.A. N.A. N.A. 
Elite university. ....... . 261 .691 —3.201 N.A. N.A. N.A. 
Canonical... ss .428 483 . A46 . 363 . 290 .332 
c COMER ds 243 188 105 389 835 442 
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wives the increases are from .363 to .411 in 1964, from .364 to .423 in 
1966, and from .357 to .393 in 1970; among employed women the in- 
creases are from .428 to .472 in 1964, from .483 to .552 in 1966, and from 
446 to .450 in 1970.) In contrast, class self-placement adds relatively little 
to the already weaker discriminant analysis of U.S. voting. (Here the in- 
creases among employed men and their wives are from .261 to .263 in 1964, 
from .341 to .342 in 1968, and from .297 to .298 in 1972; among employed 
women the increases are from .363 to .370 in 1964, from .290 to .299 in 
1968, and from .332 to .341 in 1972.) 

The discriminant function coefficients for subjective class also document 
the importance of class feelings for British voting. In five of the six British 
analyses, the standardized class-identification: coefficient is the largest of 
the nine standardized coefficients, The unstandardized coefficients are 1.334, 
1.458, and 1.182 for the employed men and their wives; and 1.290, 1.509, 
and 0.293 for the employed women. These are all larger than the coefficients 
for “objective” class position—that is, the marual/nonmanual dichotomy. 
More important, they are far larger than the comparable U.S. coefficients 
which are 0.260, 0.175, and —0.107 for the employed men and their wives; 
0.486, 0.656, and 0.627 for the employed women. 

In summary, the subjectively felt class division appears to be the single 
best predictor of partisan affiliation and voting in Britain. It both mediates 
some of the effects of the structural variables and contributes independently. 
In the United States, however, class feelings play hardly any independent 
role in recent voting. 


DISCUSSION 


The analysis of the subjective class placement responses provides no 
evidence of differences in the clarity of social definitions of working-class 
and middle-class position. Class, occupational status, income, and educa- 
tion have the same relative importance in each society in determining class 
placements. The relationship between objective position and subjective 
placement is as strong in the United States as in Britain. 

In contrast to the results on class perceptions, we have found substantial 
evidence of political differences. Similar differences have been noted before 
by Alford (1967). It is clear that the British party system is more closely 
linked to socioeconomic position in general, and to the class structure in 
particular. Britons affiliate with political parties and vote in a far more 
“class conscious" manner than do U.S. citizens. | 

Together, these two results suggest that the greater class structuring of 
British politics cannot be explained by any greater ability of Britons to 
think of themselves in class terms. Classes are as sharply defined in the 
U.S. consciousness as in the British. The difference is just that U.S. workers 
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do not translate their recognized class positions into votes at the polls as do 
Britons. . 

The problem of the more marked class structure of British politics re- 
mains to be explained. Why is British voting more class conscious if British 
voters are not? While alternative interpretations will be discussed below, 
the most straightforward conclusion is that the sharper class division in 
British politics owes more to the structure of the party system itself than 
to the consciousness of the voters. That is, we ought to seek explanations 
of political behavior directly in the dynamics of political institutions; in- 
ferences about the motivations of the actors are likely to be mistaken in 
attributing psychological differences. The more critical differences lie in the 
opportunities for class action provided by the political structures. 

Such an explanation would still be consistent with most “personality” 
and social structure models of social behavior. In such models, behavior 
is determined jointly by a psychological predisposition and structural op- 
portunity. Botk are necessary for a given outcome. Conversely, and this is 
the point that is often neglected, lack of any given behavior may be the 
result of either inadequate structural opportunity or insufficient psycho- 
logical predisposition. Opportunity without predisposition or a predisposi- 
tion without a structural opportunity will have equivalent observable re- 
sults. Without additional evidence it is impossible to decide which is the 
missing component. 

This has been the problem with many explanations of cross-national dif- 
ferences in political behavior. The difficulties arise when we try to attribute 
the lack of class voting in the United States to the lack of motivation 
among the individual voters. U.S. voters seem not to be class conscious 
because they rarely vote or organize politically along class lines. But it 
may not be the psychological predisposition which is lacking; it may be 
only that no opportunity to express the predisposition is provided. 

The present research cannot resolve this issue, but it can eliminate some 
of the more simplistic psychological explanations of the lack of class politics 
in the United States. In particular, people in the United States do not seem 
any less clear about their class position than the British. In this limited 
sense, they appear equally “class conscious.” 

A more likely explanation seems to be that the U.S. political system 
does not provide the necessary alternatives for U.S. voters to express their 
class identifications. Such an explanation is supported by the varying levels 
of class voting in different national elections (Guest 1974). Some contexts 
elicit more class voting than others. But in some elections the class issues 
are so swamped by other factors—personalities, images, foreign involve- 
ments—that there are few class issues dividing the candidates, or at least 
few that would be apparent to the voters. It seems unlikely that class 
consciousness, at least as that concept is used in most analyses, would 
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fluctuate so dramatically between elections. It is more reasonable to con- 
clude that a sufficient reservoir of class consciousness exists in the popula- 
tion, to be tapped or not as fits the occasion. 

Two major limitations inherent in this analysis must now be considered. 
The first arises from the conceptualization of the class structure employed 
in the research, especially the restriction to middle class and working class 
as answers to the class-placement question. The second concerns other 
levels of class consciousness beyond the basic perceptions studied here. 

This analysis of class perceptions has been constrained by the alterna- 
tives provided by the survey questionnaire—“middle-class” and ‘‘working- 
class.” We have assumed that these are meaningful labels for the re- 
spondents, an assumption strengthened by the evidence that the vast ma- 
jority of respondents will use these labels in systematic ways if asked to do 
so. The problem lies less in the validity of the two labels included in the 
analysis than in the omission of other class divisions that may indeed prove 
to be more salient in Britain. In particular, the British-U.S. differences 
that we are seeking may not occur along this middle-working division at 
all but might still be observed if respondents were asked to identify a more 
elite category or a dominant or ruling class. This intriguing question must 
go unanswered for now because we can look anly at topics covered by 
existing data. But the data we have pertain to a matter that is not trivial. 
The popular definition of the working class is basic to the social identifica- 
tion of the progressive forces in industrial societies. Confusion over the 
boundaries or even the existence of a working class has been blamed for 
the lack of a genuinely socialist alternative in the contemporary United 
States. But the research reported here suggests that the structural position 
of the working class is perceived in basically the same way in the United 
States as in Britain. We can speculate that other perceptual differences do 
exist between the two societies, but in the reasonably accurate data we 
have we cannot find evidence for such a difference. 

We also must consider other aspects of class consciousness that might 
still explain the political differences between British and U.S. voters. While 
there may be no cross-national differences in class perceptions, the political- 
ly important differences may be found only at the more fully developed 
levels of class consciousness. Landecker (19631, for instance, stresses the 
difference between cognitive and affective components of class consciousness. 
The present research has addressed the issue of cognitive differences only. 
It may be that, while class position is as clear to U.S. and British workers, 
Britons invest more affect in class identification. 

However, the available data bearing on this question provide no support 
for British-U.S. differences at the affective level. One wave of the British 
survey and three waves of the U.S. survey included a question which asked 
respondents whether they felt close to their chosen class or not much closer 
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to people in that class than to people in other classes. Slightly over half 
of the respondents in each country reported feeling closer to their chosen 
class. But the British employed men and their wives were only 3.8% more 
likely to feel closer and British employed women only 3.5% more likely 
than their U.S. counterparts. Neither difference is statistically significant. 

Another dimension of class perceptions sometimes included in studies of 
class consciousness is class awareness or salience, the degree to which survey 
respondents think of themselves in class categories. In this research, the 
British and U.S. samples were asked whether they thought of themselves 
as belonging to a class. Previous research using this question (Guest 1974) 
has linked such awareness to support for more “liberal” or collective-gov- 
ernmental strategies of social change as opposed to dependence on individual 
efforts. But there is no evidence of any substantial British-U.S. differences 
in class awareness either. If anything, U.S. respondents describe themselves 
as slightly more class aware than Britons (67.0% vs. 59.0% among em- 
ployed men and their wives, 68.7% vs. 59.5% among employed women). 
Both differences are statistically significant. (A more complete log-linear 
analysis, not reported in detail here, shows that the greater class awareness 
in the United States is confined to the middle-class identifiers only.) Again, 
the data provide no support for higher levels of class consciousness in 
Britain. 

Cross-national differences in other levels of class consciousness, such as 
those described by Giddens (1973) and Mann (1973), might be investi- 
gated with appropriate empirical research. For instance, the size of the 
relationship between subjective class placements and a wide range of 
political attitudes would provide some evidence of the “totality” of class 
considerations in each society. Differences in conceptions of an alternative 
social order are also subject to empirical testing. But at both these levels 
adequate data do not exist now. Our conclusions, therefore, must be limited 
to the simpler levels of class consciousness. While it might still be possible 
to maintain a hypothesis of psychological difference if we resorted to these 
other aspects of class consciousness, it is important to note that much of 
the earlier speculation on U.S. differences referred either implicitly or often 
explicitly to the poor perception of class in the United States. This argu- 
ment is no longer tenable given the results reported here; . U.S. workers 
recognize their position in the working or middle class at least as well as 
Britons. 

The disjuncture between structural inequality in the United States and 
Americans’ seeming indifference to class has long presented one of the in- 
triguing paradoxes in the interface between society and the individual. 
Mills (1962) has set the agenda: 


The fact that men are not “class conscious” at all times and in all places 
does not mean that “there are no classes” or that “in America everybody 
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: is middle class." The economic and social facts are one thing. Psychological 
feelings may or may not be associated with them in rationally expected 
ways. Both are important, and if psychological feelings and political out- 
looks do not correspond to economic or occupational class, we must try to 
find out why, rather than throw out the economic baby with the psychologi- 
cal bath, and so fail to understand how either fits into the national tub.” 
[Mills 1962, p. 317] 


This way of framing the paradox has been endorsed by such different ob- 
servers as Lipset and Bendix (1967) and Bottomore (1965). 

Yet, the more detailed cross-national comparisons suggest that the prob- 
lem has been wrongly conceptualized from the first. A paradox does indeed 
exist, but not the one usually posed. For it appears that, in terms of inter- 
generational mobility (Treiman and Terrell 1975) or political partisanship 
(tables 4 and 5), the United States is less rigidly structured than Great 
Britain. But this weaker class structuration (Giddens 1973) seems not to 
entail a less clear perception of one's class position. Tis paradox suggests 
two conclusions about the role of class perceptions in contemporary society. 
First, such phenomena as mobility and political partisanship may be far 
less important in facilitating class perceptions than was first supposed. In- 
stead, class perceptions may be determined quite directly by the class sys- 
tem itself, in which case there is no need to disparage ordinary workers' 
abilities to recognize the system of privilege surrounding them. Second, we 
need to question assertions of causation in the other direction: that clarity 
of class perceptions is the major cause of greater political or social polariza- 
tion. We should recall once again that the social phenomena of intergenera- 
tional mobility or party organization need not depend on individual-level 
psychological processes but have a social dynamic of their own that is best 
understood sus generis. 
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In this paper the effects of labor unionism on the degree of interrace 
and intrarace income inequality in the post-World War II period are 
investigated. Two opposing theoretical positions are outlined: the first 
views unionism as a means of maintaining the favorable economic 
status of whites to the detriment of nonwhites, whereas the second 
position views unionism as a manifestation of the consciousness of the 
working class in capitalistic society. The former point of view pre- 
dicts that gains in unionism will lead to heightened between-race in- 
equality but reduced within-race inequality. The latter suggests that 
such increases will produce declines in both between- and within-race 
inequality. Using a national aggregate time series for the 1947-74 
period, this study found more support for the white-protectionist than 
for the class-consciousness interpretation. 


Conceptually, inequality can be decomposed into between-race and with- 
in-race components. This paper is directed toward determining the de- 
gree to which changes in labor unionism have affected these elements 
of income inequality. Specifically, I wish to investigate whether labor 
unionism in the postwar period has tended to reduce income disparity 
between whites and nonwhites as well as among whites and nonwhites. 

In brief, there are two different views of the effects of unionization on 
income inequality. First, it can be argued that unions have acted as a 
mechanism protecting the social interests and economic status of white 
labor from competition and work instability due to the vagaries of the 
economic order. If this view is correct, it is reasonable to anticipate that 
' unionization would have the effect of increasing inequality between races 
although decreasing inequality among white laborers. The second position 
holds that labor unionism is a worker’s movement to protect labor from 
exploitation at the hands of capitalists. From this perspective, conditions 
of increased unionization reflect gains in worker solidarity which should 
yield economic benefits to both white and nonwhite labor. If this view is 
accurate, it would be predicted that unionization would reduce income 
inequality both within and between races. This paper will try to evaluate 
the relative merits of these two hypotheses as applied to the post-World 
War IT period in the United States. 
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UNIONISM AS WHITE PROTECTIONISM 


In an attempt to explain the economically inferior position of blacks in 
capitalist society, especially their high rate of unemployment, Bonacich 
(1972, 1975, 1976) has advanced a “split labor market” hypothesis.! Her 
perspective involves the interrelationships among profit-maximizing capi- 
talists, numerically superior and more expensive white labor, and cheaper 
black labor. For historical reasons a wage differential exists between black 
and white workers. Faced with increased labor militancy among whites, 
capitalists turn toward the cheaper supply of minority labor in order to 
maximize profit margins. White workers, threatened with having their po- 
sition undermined, attempt to protect their interests by constructing bar- 
riers which segregate and isolate blacks in the labor market. One of the 
prime mechanisms for accomplishing this goa! is the labor union. Unions, 
therefore, become instrumental in maintaining the privileged position of 
whites in the labor market. 

For the most part the American labor movement has been a white man’s 
movement dedicated to improving the status of skilled labor in the crafts, 
and it has shown a marked antipathy toward nonwhite workers and the 
problems of nonwhites (Estey 1976, pp. 74-75; Hill 1967, 1969; Jacob- 
son 1968; Kain 1969; Marshall 1965, 1977; Olson 1970; Wolters 1970). 
This trend was especially prevalent in the early days of the movement, and 
particularly characteristic of the American Federation of Labor (AFL). 
While part of this hostility was undoubtedly attributable to simple race 
prejudice, it was exacerbated by employers’ use of black strikebreakers 
in the Great Steel Strike of 1919 as well as in numerous lesser-known 
labor disputes early in this century (Bonacich 1976). Whether because of 
racism or labor antagonism, blacks and other minorities were often either 
prohibited from joining union ranks altogether or relegated to member- 
ship in segregated locals. In addition to such exclusion and segregation, 
many unions discriminated by maintaining segregated seniority lines codi- 
fied into collective-bargaining contracts and by refusing to admit minori- 
ties into apprenticeship training for the crafts (Hill 1967, 1969; Marshall 
1965). Thus there was a tendency to deny nonwhites the protective cover 
of union contracts as well as to erect barriers hampering their access to 
skilled jobs. And in certain sections of the country, notably in the South, 
unions sought to replace skilled black artisans in the crafts with white 
labor (Hill 1967; Marshall 1965). 

The movement’s antipathy toward nonwhite labor was based not only 


1 Although not entirely dissimilar, Bonacich’s “split Jabor market” hypothesis should 
not be confused with the theory of the dual economy (Averitt 1968; Beck, Horan, and 
Tolbert 1978), with labor market segmentation theory (Edwards, Reich, and Gordon 
1975), or with internal-external labor market theories (Doeringer and Piore 1971; 
Spilerman 1977). 
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on racial prejudice and hostility to “scab” labor, but also on the AFL’s 
antagonism toward industrial unionism and resistance to organizing low- 
skilled and unskilled labor in general (Olson 1970). Since nonwhites have 
been concentrated in the lesser skilled jobs, their incorporation into the 
labor movement has been inextricably bound to the growth of industrial 
unionism. With the creation of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO) in 1937, nonwhites had a more viable entrée to organized labor, 
and by 1945 6.7% of the CIO membership was black as opposed to 3.4% 
of the AFL (Kain 1969). While the generally more liberal attitude of the 
‘CIO toward nonwhites is well documented (Hill 1967; Hutchinson 1967; 
Jacobson 1968; Kain 1969; Marshall 1965; Olson 1970), it is only since 
the merger of the CIO with the AFL in 1955 that nonwhites have formed 
an alliance, albeit uneasy at times, with the mainstream of organized labor 
(Hill 1967; Hutchinson 1967; Marshall 1965). 

Even in more recent times, however, the racial practices of unions have 
been questioned (Hutchinson 1967; Jacobson 1968; Marshall 1965). 
Jacobson (1968) notes that the AFL-CIO refused to endorse the 1963 
civil rights march on Washington and also denied support for affirmative- 
action policies, although it did advocate passage of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act (Hutchinson 1967). Marshall (1965, pp. 53-85) has documented in 
some detail the stormy relations between the NAACP and the AFL-CIO 
in the early 1960s. Referring to organized labor a decade ago, Jacobson 
(1968, p. 12) writes, “It [the AFL-CIO] has been unable to meet the 
special needs and problems of the Negro working class because it cannot 
truly recognize its existence. Left to its own resources, it cannot eliminate 
discriminatory practices within the house of labor since it refuses to ac- 
knowledge how widespread they are.” Further he comments (Jacobson 
1968, p. 21), “There is little room to doubt that a high percentage of the 
American working class—above all, the industrial proletariat, many of 
them union members—is violently racist.” Similarly, Hutchinson (1967, 
p. 423) notes that ‘discrimination . . . occurs in some degree in virtually 
. every trade union in the United States.” Discussing the contemporary 
scene, Marshall (1977) has pointed out that while unions may not ordi- 
narily create discrimination, they can use discrimination to segregate non- 
whites into less desirable jobs, thus protecting whites from competition 
for better employment. In Marshall’s view many unions represent, then, 
a mechanism for preserving whites’ monopoly control over job availability 
and job status. 

The “white protectionist” position outlined here argues that labor union- 
ism has helped maintain the privileged position of white workers vis-a-vis 
minority workers. I: this interpretation of the evolution of the labor move- 
ment is correct, we should find that increases in unionization are associ- 
ated with increases in interracial income inequality. Further, since labor 
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unions are primarily associations of lower-income workers, it would be 
expected that gains in unionization would tend to reduce the income in- 
equality among all whites. 


UNIONISM AS WORKING-CLASS SOLIDARITY 


The second perspective is based on a neo-Marxist interpretation of class 
relations in capitalistic society, especially the continuing conflict be- 
tween capital and labor (Hill 1974; Reich 1971; Szymanski 1976). 
The fundamental postulate of the neo-Marxist position is that capitalists 
benefit from any and all divisions among the working class and that, re- 
gardless of their source, such cleavages tend to yield economic advantage 
to the capitalist class through the weakening of working-class solidarity 
(Cain 1976; Gordon 1972; Marshall 1974). Racism and racial discrimi- 
nation are viewed as just one of the means for creating disharmony among 
white and nonwhite workers (Beck 1979; Cain 1976; Cherry 1977; Mar- 
shall 1974; Reich 1971). Baron (1975, p. 203) summarizes this “divide 
and conquer" hypothesis: “. . . management can use racial divisions to 
foster antagonisms among its employees and to weaken the bargaining po- 
sition of its work force as a unit.” i 

From the neo-Marxist perspective, labor unionism is seen as the articu- 
lation-of working-class self-interests. When they are able to organize, 
workers can strengthen their collective position relative to employers and 
thereby gain economic advantage by forcing upward the price of labor. 
This suggests that when there is strong class solidarity—high union mem- 
bership—the economic status of all workers should be increased. Hence, 
from the point of view of the neo-Marxists, we are led to anticipate that 
gains in unionization will be associated with decrements in both interracial 
and intraracial income inequality. 

Hill (1974) has investigated the “divide and conquer” hypothesis using 
cross-sectional secondary data on 63 Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas (SMSA). He reports significant positive zero-order correlations be- 
tween the degree of unionization and average nonwhite family income as 
well as between unionization and the ratio of nonwhite family income to 
white family income—his measure of racial income inequality. These zero- 
order relationships are consistent with the neo-Marxist hypothesis that 
heightened worker solidarity reaps benefits for both white and nonwhite 
workers and thereby reduces inequality between races. Pursuing the anal- 
ysis with multiple regression techniques, Hill finds that the significant re- 
lationships between unionization and nonwhite income remain intact even 
after controlling on several social and economic characteristics of the 
SMSAs. The relationship between unionization and the racial income ratio 
disappears, however, when controlling on the average nonwhite family 
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income and the characteristics of the metropolitan areas. This latter find- 
ing does not, however, invalidate the basic conclusion that interracial in- 
come disparities are less in highly unionized urban labor markets than in 
markets less unionized. 

Although not approaching the unionization question from a Marxist 
point of view, Ashenfelter (1972) finds, utilizing cross-sectional data from 
the 1967 Survey of Economic Opportunity, that there is suggestive evi- 
dence that the presence of industrial unionism reduces the inequality be- 
tween races, whereas the presence of craft-oriented unions tends to be as- 
sociated with greater interracial inequality. In fact, he argues that there 
is little difference in inequality between markets organized by craft-ori- 
ented unions and the nonunionized. markets. Nevertheless, after consider- 
ing several bodies of data, Ashenfelter (1972, p. 461) concludes that there 
is ample evidence that the degree of racial income inequality is consis- 
tently less in union-controlled labor markets than in nonunionized mar- 
kets. These results are consistent with those of Hill (1974), and they gen- 
erally support the view that unionization strengthens worker solidarity and 
thereby produces economic gains for both white and nonwhite workers. 

Further evidence is provided by data compiled by the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (1972) from the 1971 Current Population Survey. The 
first part of table 1 presents the ratio of median annual earnings of male 
union workers to male nonunion workers by race. These ratios show that 
whites in blue-collar occupations and nonwhites, regardless of occupation, 
derive clear benefits from union membership insofar as their median earn- 
- ings are superior to nonunionized male workers. The.second part of table 1 


TABLE 1 


MEDIAN ANNUAL EARNINGS OF YEAR-ROUND, FULL-TIME 
WAGE-AND-SALARY MALE WORKERS, 1970 
A. RATIO OF MEDIAN EARNINGS: 
UNION TO NONUNION WORKERS 





White Nonwhite 

Males Males 
All occupations................. .98 1.31 
Blue-collar occupations.......... 1.18 1.42 


B. RATIO OF MEDIAN EARNINGS: 
NONWHITES TO WHITES 








Unionized Nonunionized 


Workers Workers 
All occupations................. .83 .62 
Blue-collar occupations.......... .85 . 40 





SOURCE.—Compiled from data published by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (1972). 
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gives the ratios of median earnings of nonwhite male workers to white 
male workers by union membership. These summary data suggest that 
although unionized nonwhites do not have earnings parity with unionized 
whites, they enjoy a relatively better economic status than nonunionized 
nonwhites: in the blue-collar occupations unionized nonwhites receive 85% 
of the earnings of unionized whites, while among the nonunionized, non- 
whites earn only 70% of the earnings of whites. These cross-sectional data 
suggest that not only are nonwhite union workers better off than their 
nonunion counterparts, but there is less earnings discrepancy between 
white and nonwhite workers among the unionized than among the non- 
unionized. 

While these data are consistent with the class-consciousness hypothesis, 
they are far from being conclusive and cannot be accepted uncritically. 
First, there is no a priori rationale for evaluating white-nonwhite inequal- 
ity at only one point, the median, on the earnings distribution: a broader, 
more comprehensive measure is demanded if the major hypothesis is to 
receive a robust test. Second, it is exceptionally hazardous to reach con- 
clusions concerning social processes based on analyses of static cross-sec- 
tional data: longitudinal data must be brought to bear on the issue if we 
are to understand the dynamics of stratification. 

The white-protectionist and worker-solidarity arguments outlined above 
provide two opposing interpretations of the labor movement. While his- 
torical materials seem to support the former view, more recent cross-sec- 
tional research tends to favor the latter explanation. An attempt to clarify 
these issues will be made by examining a nationally aggregated time series 
for the post-World War 11 period. 


DATA AND MEASUREMENT 


The basic data employed in this paper are an annual time series of sum- 
mary statistics of unionization and income inequality at the national level 
for the period 1947-74. The measure of tnionization is the percentage of 
nonagricultural employment belonging to labor unions (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census 1975a; U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 1977). The primary indi- 
cators of inequality are computed from the distributions of total money 
income for males 14 years old or older, 1948-74 (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census 1977). The within-race components are taken as the Gini coeffi- 
cients for the distributions of white and nonwhite male total incomes, 
whereas the between-race component is assessed by the Index of Dissimi- 
larity computed between these two distributions. It should be noted that 
this indicator of interrace inequality differs considerably from the one 
often used. Many investigations of discrimination use the ratio of median 
nonwhite income to median white income as a measure of racial income 
inequality. This procedure has-the obvious fault of assessing racial differ- 
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ences at only one point on the income distribution, the fiftieth percentile. 
The Index of Dissimilarity does not have this liability since it reflects 
racial discrepancies throughout the income distribution. (See U.S. Bureau 
of the Census [19704] for a discussion of the index.) 

In addition to the measurement of inequality among males, I also uti- 
lize summary data computed from the distributions of total money income . 
for families, 1947—74 (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1970a, 19705, 1971, 
1972, 1973, 19755, 1976a, 19765, 1977). Within-race inequality is mea- 
sured by the Gini coefficients for the distributions of total income for white 
and nonwhite families, while the between-race component is measured by 
the Index of Dissimilarity between these two distributions. 

Before progressing further, two issues demand explicit discussion: first, 
should the time series be lengthened; and second, should unionization be 
decomposed into separate time series for “craft” and “industrial” unions. 

The restriction of the analysis to the postwar period deserves some 
justification. It could be argued that the time series should be expanded, 
since the most dramatic growth periods in unionization in this century 
took place after the passage of the Wagner Act in 1935 and again during 
the war years, 1941—45. However, this is not possible, since annual data 
on income are not available by race for the prewar period. Thus, although 
there are published data on unionization extending to 1897, measures of 
the dependent variables are limited to the postwar years. But even 1f such 
data were available, it would be questionable whether the 1941—45 period 
should be included in the expanded series given the atypical and rather 
unique circumstances of labor during the war years. 

As for the second issue, historically the distinction between craft and 
industrial unions has been considered important for a variety of reasons, 
not the least of which was the more liberal disposition of the latter toward 
minority labor. This suggests the vitality of decomposing unionization into 
separate time series for craft and industrial unions. While such a strategy 
would seem worthwhile, there are several reasons why this course was not 
pursued. 

First, it is not at all obvious how such a decomposition would fit into 
the class-consciousness perspective. That position argues that labor union- 
ism represents a manifestation of working-class solidarity, and that in- 
creases in solidarity will lead to less inequality. One of the major pro- 
ponents of this perspective, Szymanski (1976), makes no conceptual dis- 
tinction between craft and industrial unions vis-à-vis the unionization-as- 
worker-solidarity issue. If one agrees with Szymanski, there is little ground 
for believing that the class-consciousness interpretation is more valid for 
industrial unions than for craft unions. Therefore, there is little theoreti- 
cal justification from the class-consciousness position for such a decompo- 
sition. 
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Second, the distinction between craft and industrial unions has become 
increasingly blurred in the postwar period, especially after the merger of 
the CIO with the AFL. In 1975, for example, oí the 57 unions affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO’s Industrial Union Department, almost half (30) were 
also affiliated with one or more of the AFL-CIO's Trade Union Depart- 
ments (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 1977). Furthermore, there has 
been a dilution of the craft-industrial distinction through the creation, 
often by merger, of new unions which do not fall clearly into either camp. 
The 1968 merger of the Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of America 
with the United Packinghouse, Food, and Allied Workers, or the merger 
of the Cigar Makers’ International Union with the Retail, Wholesale, and 
Department Store Union in 1974, are but two recent illustrations of craft- 
oriented unions being absorbed by industry-oriented unions. Another ex- 
ample of this dilution is the 1972 merger of two craft-oriented unions, the 
Lithographers and Photoengravers International Union and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Bookbinders to form the Graphic Arts International 
Union, an affiliate of the AFL-CIO’s Industrial Union Department. Be- 
tween 1955 and 1977 there were 30 mergers within the AFL-CIO struc- 
ture itself (AFL-CIO 1977, 2:51-52), and 57 total mergers within orga- 
nized labor (Dewey 1971; Janus 1978). 

In addition to mergers, the situation is further muddled by the stormy 
internal politics of the AFL-CIO. Even a cursory inspection of AFL-CIO 
rolls in the postwar period will show a legacy of expulsions, affiliations, 
disaffiliations, title changes, and disbandings. Two of the most notable of 
these were the 1957 expulsion of the 1,338,000-member International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and the 1968 withdrawal of the 1,325,000- 
member United Automobile Workers. In brief, then, it is debatable wheth- 
er the traditional distinction between craft and industria] unions remains 
as viable as it once was, and at best the distinction has often become 
obscure. Second, even if the distinction has conceptual relevance, it is not 
clear that it would be possible to effectively operationalize the dichotomy.’ 

And last, even in the early days of the labor movement, only a rela- 
tively small fraction of the total number of unionists was affiliated with 
industrial unions. Even at the peak of its relative strength in 1937, the 
CIO had only one member for every 1.6 members in the AFL, and by 1955 
when they merged, the AFL had over twice as many members (Troy 1965, 


2 Even cross-sectional studies of unionization and discrimination have not dealt with 
the proposed craft-industrial division adequately. While Hill (1974) makes the dis- 
tinction between craft and industrial unions in his conceptualization of the relationship 
between unionization and inequality, he is unable to maintain this division and resorts 
to using undifferentiated aggregate unionization in his empirical analysis. Similarly, in 
his study of discrimination and unionism, Ashenfelter (1972) sorts workers according 
to whether or not they are employed in a “craft dominated” industry rather than by 
the nature of the union itself. 
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p. 9). It would not be unfair, therefore, to characterize the American 
labor movement in this century as one dominated by AFL-styled union- 
ism; thus to hypothesize about unionism in the United States is, by im- 
plication, to make hypotheses about craft unionism. 

In sum, for the reasons outlined above I have not attempted to decom- 
pose unionization into separate time series and will take the aggregate 
level of unionization as the major independent variable in the analyses. 


TRENDS IN UNIONIZATION AND INEQUALITY 


Figure 1 presents the trends in union membership, both in absolute num- 
bers and as a percentage of nonagricultural employment, for the 1947-74 
period. These data show clearly that while there has been an overall up- 
ward trend in the number of union members the degree of unionization 
of the work force has been declining. Specifically, since 1954, when there 
was a peak in relative membership of 34.7%, the percentage of nonagri- 
cultural employees belonging to labor unions has declined to 25.8% in 
1974; yet the absolute number of members has grown by 3,177,000 
workers over this same period (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1975a; U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 1977). Thus the observed decline in the rela- 
tive strength of unions is due to the rapid growth of the labor force asso- 
ciated with the lightly unionized segments of the industrial economy and 
is not attributable to any decrement in the number of workers in union 
ranks. 

Figure 2 displays the trends in inter- and intrarace income inequality 
among males in the postwar period. As can be seen from this graph, since 
1951 there has been a general decline in the levels of interrace income in- 
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equality. The trends for intrarace inequality are, however, more compli- 
cated. Income inequality among white males and nonwhite males increased 
from 1951 through 1959 for nonwhites and from 1951 through 1961 for 
whites and has been more or less stable since. While the general patterns 
for whites and nonwhites have been similar, figure 2 shows that there has 
been greater variation in the inequality trend for nonwhites. This is con- 
sistent with the view that the aggregate status of nonwhites is more sen- 
sitive to cyclical influence than is the aggregate status of whites. 

From a comparison of the trends in figures 1 and 2 it would appear 
that declines in unionization have been associated with lowered levels of 
interrace inequality. This apparent covariation is opposite to what would 
be expected under the class-consciousness hypothesis. That is, from that 
perspective we are led to anticipate an inverse relationship between union- 
ization and interrace inequality rather than the observed positive associ- 
ation. From both the class-consciousness and white-protectionist perspec- 
tives, however, we expect an inverse relationship between unionization and 
intrarace inequality. A comparison of figure 1 and figure 2 seems to sup- 
port this hypothesis, insofar as declines in unionization appear to covary 
with moderate increases in intrarace inequality, especially among nonwhite 
males. 

While figures 1 and 2 visually display the trends in unionization and 
inequality in the postwar period, they provide little firm evidence on how 
these factors have interrelated over time. To address this issue, and to 
attack more directly the issues raised earlier in this paper, a time-series 
relationship between inequality and unionization must be specified. 
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SPECIFICATION OF A MODEL 


A natural specification of a regression model in which to explore the rela- 
tionship between inequality and labor unionism would be: 


INEQUALITY, = a + 8&(€;,UNIONIZATION,,. 1) 


1 
+ (TREND ¿) + Us, ! 
where TREND, is a time trend variable and # is a random disturbance. 
The inclusion of the trend variable has the effect of removing the linear 
time trend from the data such that f, is the linear effect of unionization 
on detrended measures of intra- and interrace inequality. Furthermore, the 
trend variable can be interpreted as a proxy for excluded variables which 
have linearly affected inequality over time. Since there is little a priori 
reason to anticipate whether unionization should have a contemporaneous 
or a lagged effect on inequality, the regression should be estimated twice: 
once with the contemporaneous value of unionization being the predeter- 
mining variable and once with the lagged value. This renders the least 
constrained test of the hypotheses. 

While the specification above has the virtue of simplicity, there may be 
factors which affect both inequality and unionization but which have been 
excluded from the regression. If such excluded factors are linearly related 
to time, their effects will be absorbed by the trend variable, as noted 
above. However, if these factors are not related to time, their exclusion 
could result in a spurious relationship between inequality and unioniza- 
tion, thereby biasing the analysis. Any excluded variable which is either 
strongly positively or strongly negatively associated with both inequality 
and unionization would tend to bias the results toward the white-protec- 
tionist position. On the other hand, if the factor is positively associated 
with one but negatively related to the other, the bias would favor the class- 
consciousness interpretation. A prime candidate for such an excluded vari- 
able is the state of the economy. 

In their study of the American labor movement since 1900, Ashenfelter 
and Pencavel (1969) found that one of the factors influencing union 
growth is the workers’ assessments of the benefits to be derived from union 
membership. They contend that during inflationary times, when prices are 
rising faster than real dollar wages, workers join unions in the hope that 
collective bargaining will raise real wages and thereby profit the workers 
by restoring their lost purchasing power. On the other hand, when prices 
are stable, or even declining, there is less inducement to join because the 
benefits are more obscure and the costs of membership higher. Therefore 
it is reasonable to anticipate that the general state of the economy will be 
correlated with unionization because historically it has been during infla- 
tionary growth periods that unions have increased their membership. 
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As for inequality, it has often been noted that minority labor tends 
to improve its economic status during times of economic expansion and 
tight labor markets (Tobin 1965; Masters 1975%. During growth periods 
in the economy, employers are less likely to engage in discriminatory prac- 
tices since the costs of discrimination are greater. The net result is that 
minority labor experiences an increase in economic status and an improve- 
ment in its relative position vis-à-vis white labor. Thus it would be ex- 
pected that the degree of inequality will also be associated with the gen- 
eral state of the economy. 

In sum, it is likely that the general economic conditions which are as- 
sociated with growth, inflationary pressure, and tight labor markets will 
be correlated with both unionization and inequality. Thus to reach a rea- 
sonably unfettered assessment of the effects of labor unionism on inequal- 
ity, and to avoid possibly spurious conclusions, it is necessary to control 
on general economic conditions. While there are a variety of possible indi- 
cators which could be employed, I elect to utilize two measures compa- 
rable to those employed by Masters (1975) and Ashenfelter and Pencavel 
(1969): the aggregate unemployment rate (%UNEMP) and the annual 
change in the Consumer Price Index (ACPI).? The final regression model 
is, therefore, composed of the degree of unionization, changes in the Con- 
sumer Price Index, aggregate rate of unemployment, a time trend, and 
a random disturbance: 


INEQUALITY, = a + 6,(UNIONIZATION, 11) + BA %UNEMP)) 
+ 8(ACPI) + Bi(TREND, + u. 


While the specification above is not complex, there is some evidence 
that it is unlikely that major variables have been excluded from the model. 
Anticipating the empirical findings somewhat, I will show that in most in- 
stances these predetermining variables account for the largest share of the 
variance in inequality. This significantly reduces the likelihood of having 
excluded important variables which are unrelated to time or to general 
economic conditions. l 


3 Ashenfelter and Pencavel (1969) use the rate of change in prices while the absolute 
change is employed here, ACPI; = (CPI, — CPIs_1), where CPI, is the Consumer 
Price Index for year ¢ (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1976c}. 


4 Although I argue that aggregate unemployment should be controlled in the regres- 
sions, a counterargument could be made. One of the ways which unionization can in- 
directly affect inequality is through stabilizing the demand for labor and hence reducing 
inequality. If this specification is correct we would not want to control on unemploy- 
ment since such a tactic could lead to the erroneous conclusion that unionization has 
little or no effect on inequality. I replicated the analyses presented in the text deleting 
the unemployment variable from the regressions. The results of these additional anal- 
yses were substantially identical to those presented here. This obviates the counterar- 
gument. 
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ANALYSIS: MALE INCOME 


The regressions were first estimated using an ordinary least-squares solu- 
tion, but the generally low values of the Durbin-Watson statistics sug- | 
gested nontrivial positive autocorrelation among the residuals. Although 
the ordinary least-squares estimators of the coefficients remain unbiased 
in the presence of autocorrelation, there is biased estimation of their vari- 
ances, which most commonly results in an inflation of the coefficients’ 
t-ratios (Hanushek and Jackson 1977, pp. 141—78). To avoid this poten- 
tial problem I reestimated, by generalized least squares, each regression 
assuming a significant first-order autocorrelation.? For completeness the 
ordinary least-squares and first-order autoregressive estimates of each co- 
efficient are presented. 

Table 2 gives the effects of unionization on within-race male income 
inequality and between-race male income inequality. From the results pre- 
sented here it is evident that unionization has a slight inverse relationship 
with the degree of income inequality among white males. This finding is 
expected and consistent with both the. white-protectionist and the class- 
consciousness perspectives outlined previously. The relationship may have 
resulted from gains in unionization increasing the economic status of 
lower-income white males thereby reducing the dispersion of white male 
incomes. This effect is not, however, very strong. A 10-point increase in 
unionization results in only a 0.03-point decline in the Gini coefficient for 
white males. While the relationship meets the criterion for significance and 
is in the expected direction, its small magnitude certainly suggests that 
unionization has not been a major factor in reducing income inequality 
among white males in the post-World War II period.* 

There is evidence from both the ordinary least-squares and autoregres- 
sive estimates in table 2 that gains in unionization have modestly increased 
the extent of inequality among nonwhite males. This may reflect the ten- 
dency for unionization to benefit only the most skilled nonwhite males, 
thus increasing the relative dispersion of nonwhite incomes. This interpre- 
tation would be consistent with Villemez and Wiswell's (1978) findings 
that over the past two decades the decreasing black-white inequality is 
largely due to gains made by those at the top of the black income distri- 
bution. This effect is, however, not very substantial: a 10-point change 
in labor unionism, lagged one year, yields an approximately 0.07-point 
gain in the Gini coefficient for nonwhite males. The diminutive magnitude 
of this effect demonstrates that unionization has had only a small, albeit 


S'The first-order autoregressions were estimated using a two-stage generalized least- 
squares procedure which is publicly available in the SAS software package (Barr et al. 
1976). 


6 A coefficient is considered substantively significant if it is statistically significant at the 
.10 level. 
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statistically significant, impact on the inequality in the distribution of non- 
white male incomes. 

As for the degree of inequality between races, the results in table 2 
reveal that unionization has tended to be associated with increased racial 
income differences. A 10-point change in unionization is predicted to result 
in a 6.19—7.28-point change, depending on whether one takes the ordinary 
least-squares or the autoregressive estimate, in the Index of Dissimilarity 
between white and nonwhite male incomes. This finding is consistent with 
the hypothesis that unions have served as a means for protecting the eco- 
nomic status of white labor to the relative detriment of nonwhite male 
workers. There is certainly no evidence in table 2 to bolster the hypoth- 
esis that unionization has reduced racial income differences as predicted 
by the neo-Marxist perspective, 


ANALYSIS: FAMILY INCOME 


While the usage of family income as a dependent variable is of dubious 
value in investigating the effects of unionization on labor market discrimi- 
nation (Ashenfelter 1970, p. 415), it is worthwhile to see if changes in 
the level of union activity have produced effects altering the economic 
condition of white and nonwhite families, themselves relevant socioeco- 
nomic units. Furthermore, the use of family income inequality will facili- 
tate comparison of the time-series analysis with the cross-sectional results 
reported by Hill (1974), who also used the family as the unit of analysis. 

Table 3 gives the ordinary least-squares and first-order autoregressive 
estimates of the effects of unionization on the components of inequality 
for family incomes after controlling on changes in the Consumer Price 
Index and aggregate unemployment. These summary data reveal that there 
has been no relationship between changes in unionization and the degree 
of income inequality among nonwhite families, nor has there been any sig- 
nificant effect of unionization on the degree of inequality between white 
and nonwhite families. There is evidence, however, that gains in unioniza- 
tion have led to declines in the inequality among white families, although 
this effect is rather small. A 10-percentage-point increase in unionization 
is translated into a modest 0.03-point reduction in the Gini coefficient for 
white families. While this relationship exceeds normal criteria for statis- 
tical significance, it seems to lack overwhelming substantive importance 
because of the small magnitude of the unionization coefficient. 

Whereas previously it was found that unionization tended to exacerbate 
the inequality between white and nonwhite males, the results in table 3 
suggest that unionization has not produced any similar effects on the in- 
equality between white and nonwhite families. There are a variety of hy- 
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Labor Unionism and Racial Income 


potheses which could be formulated to explain this outcome, but let us first 
take a closer look at the measurement of interrace inequality. 

It is possible that the indicator of between-race inequality, the Index of 
Dissimilarity, is too global a measure of racial income discrepancies and 
lacks sensitivity because of aggregating income differences over the entire 
range of incomes. To overcome this potential complication, I did addi- 
tional analyses by regressing the ratio of nonwhite family income to white 
family income evaluated at the upper limits of the twentieth, fortieth, six- 
tieth, and eightieth percentiles on the degree of unionization, aggregate un- 
employment, changes in the CPI, and a time trend.’ Table 4 presents the 
ordinary least-squares and first-order autoregressive estimates of the co- 
efficients for these regressions. As can be seen from these results, there is 
empirical evidence from both statistical solutions that unionization has 
reduced the income ratio at the twentieth and fortieth percentiles. Thus 
gains in the level of unionization have been associated with a declining 
relative position of nonwhite families. This relationship exists, however, 
only for families at the lower end of the income distribution. There is no 
evidence in table 4 that the extent of unionization has had any significant 
impact on the degree of interracial inequality at either the sixtieth or 
eightieth percentiles. This is not altogether surprising, since it would be 
anticipated that few high-income families, of either race, would contain 
workers covered by union contracts. 

In sum, the regressions using the Index of Dissimilarity measure of 
between-race inequality, table 3, showed that unionization had little im- 
pact on inequality between nonwhite and white families; yet the results 
presented in table 4 contradict this result insofar as at two specific points 
of comparison, the twentieth and fortieth percentiles, gains in unionization 
have led to heightened interracial inequality. These findings suggest the 
conclusion that unionization has not had any particularly significant effects 
on the overall degree of inequality between white and nonwhite families, 
but to the extent to which unionization has had an impact, this has been 
to increase racial differences among families relegated to the lower income 
levels. This conclusion is consistent with the evidence presented in table 2 
concerning the role of unionization in increasing inequality between white 
and nonwhite males. That is, the results seem to provide support for the 
hypothesis that unionization has been a mechanism for protecting the eco- 
nomic interests of white labor. This effect of unionization has had its 
greatest impact on male income inequality, although there is some evidence 
that it has also affected inequality among family units, at least at the 
lower income levels. 


7 These ratios were obtained by dividing the upper limit of each fifth of the nonwhite 
income distribution by the upper income limit of each fifth of the white family income 
distribution. 
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Labor Unionism and Racial Income 


DISCUSSION 


Two opposing viewpoints on the effects of labor unionism on interrace and 
intrarace income inequality have been presented. The first position holds 
that unions are an articulation of the desire of whites to monopolize con- 
trol of labor supply and represent organized barriers preventing nonwhites 
from undermining the favorable labor market position of white workers. 
This interpretation is bolstered by a wealth of historical evidence of the 
de jure and de facto discriminatory practices of unions, especially in the 
first half of this century. This perspective leads to the hypothesis that in- 
creases in labor unionism will result in greater income inequality between 
whites and nonwhites, but less inequality among white workers. 

On the other hand, other investigators, many of whom write from a neo- 
Marxist perspective, have argued for a social class interpretation whereby 
the movement is seen as a manifestation of the awakening class conscious- 
ness of labor. Labor unionism is, then, the representation of the workers’ 
growing awareness of their common exploitation by employers in capitalist 
society. The degree of unionization becomes a reflection of worker unity, 
and gains in labor solidarity are expected to be translated into economic 
advantages for all the working class. As a result, the neo-Marxist point 
of view anticipates that increases in unionism will yield decrements in 
interrace and intrarace income inequality. 

The time-series analysis provides more support for the white-protec- 
tionist argument than for the neo-Marxist position insofar as declines in 
unionization produce less income inequality between white and nonwhite 
males. Furthermore, there is evidence that decreases in unionization tend 
to reduce the inequality between white and nonwhite families at the lower 
income levels, although no support could be found for such effects among 
higher-income families. This pattern may reflect a racial differential among 
low-income families.in the likelihood of secondary wage earners securing 
employment in unionized labor markets. Even though the direction of these 
relationships is clear, their small magnitude is striking. In this regard the 
findings are consistent with those reported by Ashenfelter (1973, p. 111), 
who notes that unionism has not been a major factor affecting the in- 
equality between black and white workers. 

From either theoretical approach we are led to expect that gains in 
unionization will reduce inequality among white workers, and we find such 
a relationship for white males and for white families, although the effects 
are small. This latter relationship may be attributable to a propensity for 
secondary wage earners in low-income white families to find employment 
in more heavily unionized labor markets. 

As for inequality among nonwhites, gains in unionism are associated 
with increasing inequality among males but have no discernible influence 
on the inequality among families. This may be due to unions affecting 
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primarily the most skilled males, which would have the effect of increasing 
the dispersion, and hence inequality, of nonwhite male incomes. Further- 
more, if for nonwhite families male income represents a relatively smaller 
proportion of total family income, increasing inequality among males 
would not necessarily be translated into greater inequality among families. 

While.much of the previous discussion has been couched in terms of 
“gains” in unionization, historically labor unions have not been increasing 
in relative size, but declining, as noted above. It is possible that the effects, 
however modest, found here are not due to changes in unionism per se but 
are the result of gains in the relative size of the nonunionized component 
of the labor force. From this point of view the analysis may say more 
about what labor unions have failed to do than about what they have 
accomplished. By failing to penetrate and orzanize more successfully the 
growth of labor markets, unions seem to have been ineffectual in extending 
their protection to white workers in these markets. 


CONCLUDING ANALYSIS AND COMMENTS 


Framed in broad terms, to the degree that labor unionism is an appropri- 
ate proxy for worker solidarity, the analysis shows that declines in soli- 
darity have not been accompanied by corresponding increases in interrace 
income inequality as the neo-Marxist model would have predicted. On the 
other hand, insofar as unionism represents a monopolistic organ of white 
labor, the results demonstrate that there has been a moderate trend for 
declines in unionization to be translated into reductions in between-race 
income inequality. 

While these findings are consistent with the white-protectionist position, 
it could be argued that the union movement is changing. It would be pos- 
sible to reconcile the historical investigations of Bonacich (1972, 1975, 
1976) and others, the cross-sectional research of Hill (1974) and Ashen- 
felter (1972, 1973), and the results of this analysis by contending that 
the labor movement is not static but in an evolutionary process of change. 
If labor unions are in such a process, and if this change is one of encour- 
aging the greater participation of minorities in the labor movement, con- 
ditions could be such that recent cross-sectional studies find that unionism 
reduces interrace inequality while historical and trend studies tend to show 
the reverse. 

While data on the racial characteristics of union members are fragmen- 
tary, there is some evidence of greater minority participation in the main- 
stream of the American labor movement. Ashenfelter (1972) estimated 
that 2396 of black workers were union members in 1967, and data com- 
piled by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (1972) estimate that as of 
1970 26.296 of the nonwhite, nonagricultural employment was in unions. 
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From these sources it would seem reasonable to believe that about one out 
of every four nonwhite workers was protected by union coverage as of the 
late 1960s, and this most certainly represents an increase over 1945, when 
there were only about 700,000 blacks in the combined ranks of the AFL 
and the CIO (Kain 1969). Thus there is evidence that the postwar period 
has seen a greater proportion of minority labor in the labor movement. 
This lends support to the notion that the labor unionism of the past few 
years may be very different from the movement in the years directly fol- 
lowing the Second World War. 

This change-of-effect hypothesis can be explored empirically by form- 
ing a regression model in which unionization is permitted to have different 
effects depending on time period. Clearly, in such a model the choice of 
period is crucial. While it is not intuitively obvious what that choice 
should be, using the passage of the 1964 Civil Rights Bill seems to be a 
logical starting point. This additional hypothesis is tested by estimating 
a regression model with two unionization terms, 


INEQUALITY, = a + &(O5UNIONIZATION P4789) 
+ BY UNIONIZATION 9974) 


+ B3(7OUNEMP,) + &(ACPL) 
+ Bs(TREND,) + u, 


where INEQUALITY; is the income inequality between nonwhite and 
white males, % UNIONIZATION,*918-63 js the degree of unionization for 
the pre-Civil Rights Bill period, and %.UNIONIZATION,196+-74 is the 
annual level of unionization in the post-Civil Rights Bill period.? Tf the 
effect of labor unionism has changed over the years, we should find 
£1 Æ B»; in fact, if this hypothesis is correct we should discover that f 
is positive while 8» is negative. This would indicate that the more recent 
pattern has been for labor unionism to reduce racial inequalities in income. 

Using an ordinary least-squares solution, the estimates of the param- 
eters in the model above are (standard deviations in parentheses): 


INEQUALITY, = 23.243 + 0.481(% UNIONIZATION 4942-55) 
(12.22) (0.34) 


Er AURA 
0.3 


(3) 


— 0.707(%UNEMP,) 
(0.38) 

— 6.588(ACPI,) — 0.325(TRENDO . 
(13.01) (0.11) 


Æ =.8824 $= .1605 


8 The % UNIONIZATION 1948-63 js coded equal to the level of unionization in year t 
if 1948 S t £ 1963, zero otherwise. Likewise, % UNIONIZATION 1964-74 is coded 
equal to the level of unionization in year ¢ if 1964 X t S 1974, zero otherwise. 
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These results show that contrary to the change-of-effect hypothesis, there 
is no evidence that the effects of labor unionism differ materially between 
periods: the coefficient for the post-Civil Rights Bill period differs from 
that for the pre-1964 years only in the second decimal place. While these 
findings do not rule out the possibility that the more recent effects of 
unionism have been to reduce racial inequality, they do suggest that such 
effects must be of. very recent origin. 

In this regard three recent trends are significant: the growth of union- 
ism among “white-collar” occupations, a rise in the percentage of women 
and minorities in union ranks, and an increase in unionization in the non- 
manufacturing sector, especially among the distributive and sérvice-pro- 
ducing industries (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 1977; Estey 1976). 
Clearly these are interdependent since much of the union increase in the 
past two decades has been in industries which have large numbers of 
white-collar women workers. The growth of the American Federation of 
Teachers, the Civil Service Employees Association, the Communication 
Workers of America, the National Education Association, and the Retail 
Clerks International Association is illustrative. These very recent trends 
may signal a significant alteration in the basic composition of the labor 
movement in the United States. Regardless of the nature of the relation- 


ship between unionism and minorities in the past, it seems likely that this ` 


relationship may be qualitatively different now and into the future. Un- 
fortunately, there are insufficient longitudinal data available to permit 
further comment on these trends. 
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Indianapolis and Beyond: A Structural Model of * 
Occupational Mobility across Generations' l 


James N. Baron 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Several aspects of Rogoff’s classic mobility study (1953) which have 
influenced subsequent research are reviewed. Recently developed iog- 
linear techniques are used to estimate the “densities” associated with 
intergenerational occupational moves. A structural model derived em- 
pirically from Rogoff's data for Marion County, Indiana, from 1910 
to 1940, is applied to an intergenerational mobility matrix from a 

. 1973 national sample, accounting for five-sixths of the baseline asso- 
ciation. The results confirm the fundamental invariance of mobility 
trends documented by previous research. Net mobility patterns ap- 

: parently reflect a mental-manual division among occupations, with 
the more “traditional” service sectors and farming falling in between, 
rather than a hierarchical status dimension. 


Numerous studies have documented a fundamental temporal invariance in 
the transmission of occupations and social status across "generations." Not- 
withstanding an overall “upgrading” of the occupational distribution over 
time, the limited evidence bearing on changes in the dependence of occupa- 
tional destinations on social/occupational origins in the United States in- 
dicates no systematic trend over the past 60-70 years (e.g., Rogoff 1953; 
Blau and Duncan 1967, pp. 67-113; Duncan 1965, 1966, 1968; Tully, 
Jackson, and Curtis 1970; Hauser and Featherman 1973, 1974; Hauser, 
Koffel, Travis, and Dickinson 1975; Baron 1977; cf. Featherman and 
Hauser 1976; Hauser, Featherman, and Hogan 1977).* These results have 


1 This is a revised version of a paper presented at the 1978 annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Association, San Francisco. I was supported in part by a NRSA 
Training Grant (HD-07014), and computing was funded through a Center for Popu- 
lation Research grant (HD-05876). Both grants were to the Center for Demography 
and Ecology of the University of Wisconsin— Madison from the Center for Population 
Research of the National Institute for Child Health and Human Development. I bene- 
fited immeasurably from the diverse criticisms and suggestions of William Bielby, Peter 
Dickinson, David Featherman, Robert Hauser, Yossi Shavit, and Hal Winsborough, 
and from several thoughtful comments from the editors and referees. David Feather- 
man and Robert Hauser generously made the 1973 OCG data accessible, and Peter 
Dickinson and Yossi Shavit provided invaluable computational assistance. 

2 However, a recent replication and extension of Blau and Duncan’s (1967) study 
concludes that “with minor exceptions the evidence consistently shows a temporal de- 
cline in the strength of association between occupational origins and destinations. . . . 
Thus, among American men a reduction of obstacles to occupational change appeared 
to be a long-term and continuing tendency” (Featherman and Hauser 1978, p. 136). 
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focused attention on the salience of continuity in mobility patterns—rather 
than change—as a concomitant of industrial development (Hauser, Dickin- 
son, Travis, and Koffel 1975; Burawoy 1977). 

Natalie Rogoff’s Recent Trends in Occupational Mobility (1953) was 
the first major empirical study to report this finding and to explore its 
substantive implications. Rogoff collected data on fathers’ and sons’ occu- 
pations for residents of Marion County, Indiana, who applied for marriage 
licenses there between 1905 and 1912, or between 1938 and 1941 (see 
Rogoff 1953, chap. 2). Her analysis and conclusions have profoundly in- 
fluenced subsequent developments in conceptualizing and measuring mo- 
bility (Tyree and Hodge 1978). The Indianapolis mobility study is thus 
an extremely appropriate benchmark against which to examine what ad- 
vances have been made in studying the structure of intergenerational occu- 
pational mobility since Rogoff’s seminal analysis. This paper first reviews 
Rogoff’s study and outlines a strategy for measuring intergenerational mo- 
bility flows among occupations. The analysis then proceeds in three steps. 
First, the results of a reanalysis of Rogoff’s Indianapolis data (Baron 1977) 
are summarized. Next, the correspondence between these findings and con- 
temporary mobility trends at the national level is examined. Finally, the 
dimensions of “mobility space” revealed by these analyses are considered— 
that is, the relationships among occupational groups as indexed by inter- 
generational movement among them. 


ROGOFF'S ANALYSIS: CONCEPTS AND MEASURES 


As Rogoff notes in her preface, the primary focus of her inquiry was 
methodological (1953, p. 17). Her major concern is that “if movement 
within the occupational structure is more restricted for some social groups 
than for others, this can be seen only by controlling the effect of mobility 
changes due to changes in the occupational structure" (Rogoff 1953, p. 30). 

She constructs a set of measures which purport to separate contributions 
made to total mobility by the marginal distributions of origins and destina- 
tions from the “social distance” mobility which reveals “barriers, restric- 
tions, and rigidity in the social structure" (Rogoff 1953, p. 30). 

Rogoff’s analysis assumes that her “social distance mobility ratio” (Ry) 
provides a standard metric for comparing actual and expected mobility 
which is not confounded by the marginal distributions. However, many 
investigators have demonstrated that R, does not furnish such a metric 
and confounds “main” and “interaction” effects (Blau and Duncan 1967, 
pp. 93-97; Duncan 1966; Hauser 1978; Pullum 1975; Tyree 1973; White 
1963; Yasuda 1964). Moreover, Ry is merely a “residual” from the in- 
dependence model; the “effect” associated with net (im)mobility should 
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be determined from the parameters of a model designed to measure that 
effect, not from the failure of the model to do so. 

According to Rogoff, “Occupational mobility is studied as an index of 
the relative ‘openness’ of a social structure” (1953, p. 19). However, 
operationalizing societal “openness” in terms of the amount of intergenera- 
tional mobility focuses attention on the attainment of individuals (rather 
than on the structure of occupational positions) and prompts dubious ex- 
trapolations from the observed distribution of intergenerational occupa- 
tional movement to multifaceted conclusions regarding “social mobility and 
social justice” (Goldthorpe and Hope 1972, p. 37).4 

This paper approaches the mobility table as a “map” of occupational 
regions whose “distances” and contours are to be described in terms of the 
patterns of movement among them.* In addition to the effects associated 
with social origins and occupational destinations, the “predisposition” to- 
ward intergenerational movement between (or persistence within) situses 
is an important feature of the occupational and social structure (as well as 
of the material and psychological experiences of individuals). Accordingly, 
this map is drawn by measuring the “density” or net (im)permeability of 
intergenerational moves. Our concern with the so-called structural effects 
of origins and destinations is thus contingent on our attempt to model 
simultaneously the underlying structure of mobility flows. “Structural” 
effects should be conditioned on the assignment of cells to various homo- 
geneous regions of the mobility table, instead of treating the table as a 
conceptual and statistical whole by equating the structural effects with the 
row and column marginals (for a similar argument, see Hope [1978], p. 33). 

A set of log-linear techniques developed recently by Hauser (1978) in- 
volves precisely such a partitioning of the mobility table. Thus, in addition 
to overcoming certain methodological inadequacies of the “independence” 
model, this class of models also suits a conceptualization of intergenera- 
tional mobility “regimes” as indices of the relations among occupational 
positions. 


3 Perhaps this individualistic bias is symbolized by references to structural mobility as 
“forced” (Broom and Jones 1969). Moreover, marked increases in “circulation” might 
occur which substantially equalize access to occupations across all categories of social 
origins, but which are at odds wtih the preferences and aspirations of individuals (e.g., 
the case of post-World War II Hungary as documented by Simkus [1977]). It is not 
clear how one would evaluate societal “openness” in this instance from the above per- 
spective. (For an explicit attempt to model mobility tables in a manner analogous to 
regression models of status attainment, see Duncan [1979].) 


4 Similar imagery is employed by Carlsson (1969, chap. 8). As he notes, to the extent 
that occupational mobility indexes “social” mobility, the “space” of interest is actually 
hierarchical. 
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THE MODEL 


The modeling procedures extend log-linear techniques for analyzing multi- 
dimensional contingency tables (e.g., Bishop, Fienberg, and Holland 1975; 
Fienberg 1970; Goodman 1969, 1972). Quasi-independence models are 
specified which impose a third latent “dimension” on a two-dimensional 
mobility table by aggregating cells into the levels (mobility regimes) which 
constitute this design matrix. For a full exposition of these techniques, see 
Baron [1977]; Hauser [1978].) 

Denote the observed frequency in the (7,j)th cell of the intergenerational 
mobility matrix (with dimension J X J) by Xy. Each such (ij) pair is 
assigned to one of K subsets of the mobility table. Let this partition be 
represented by Hy (k==1,2,...,K). Then 

E[X4] = mi = aby; = aBiYj0x for (i, J)e He (1) 


= 0 otherwise, 


subject to the normalization constraints that 
IIa; m Iv; em Io" = 1, 
1 J 


where ny is the number of cells allocated to the kth level. 

Here, a corresponds to a “grand mean” effect, 8, is the effect of the ith 
row (origin status), y, is the jth column (destination) effect, and ôx is a 
“level” effect. A common interaction parameter (85) is therefore shared by 
all cells assigned to the Ath level of the design. The 8, correspond to the 
“relative densities” associated with the cells in the table. Note that the 
model embodies no assumptions about ordinality in the occupational 
categories.5 

Frequencies under the model may be es:imated using Fay and Goodman's 
(1973) ECTA computer program (Everyman's Contingency Table Ana- 
lyzer). The likelihood ratio test statistic has a x? distribution with, in gen- 
eral, (K — 1) fewer degrees of freedom than the simple independence 
model For convenience, if the logarithms of the quantities in equation (1) 
are denoted with asterisks. the model may be rewritten 


mip = aë + B” + 7;* +8” — for (5,5) e Hx, (2) 
with the constraint that 


2.8; 2o 2 nið" = 


í 


Adopting the notation of Goodman (1970), the model of interest may be 
labeled (P) (S) (ZH), where P = father’s occupation, S — son's occupation, 
5 However, the techniques applied here are based on Goodman's (1972) elaboration 


of various models of “quasi-independence” which usually does assume ordered row and 
column classifications (cf. Goodman 1979, p. 806). 
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and H == the levels to which the cells in the table are assigned under the 
model. Thus, this is a model of statistical independence, conditional on 
the allocation of all cells to levels of H,.9 : 

Two quantities derived from this model are of particular interest. Let 
the expected frequencies obtained from the model in equation (1) be de- 
noted by 

fh; = ái. (3) 
Then the "errors," expressed as natural logs of the ratios of observed to 
expected frequencies, may be defined as 


In (e) = In (Xj/9h;j)) = In Xy — In ^. (4) 
From equations (3) and (4) it follows that 
Xi = ABV res; . 
Rearranging terms yields 
Rij* = Xu/(8B53) = bes. (5) 


Ry* denotes the “mobility ratio” for the model. The Rj* may also be 
expressed conveniently in additive form: 


In (RA = In X ij — ln à — In B; — In Yi = [n by + In €i. (6) 


Thus, In (R4*) is composed of two quantities: the common interaction or 
“level” effect associated with all cells in the &th level of the design matrix, 
and the within-level error associated with each cell.* 


ROGOFF REVISITED: A SUMMARY 


In reanalyzing Rogoff’s Indianapolis data, mobility “maps” were drawn 
inductively. Supplemented by certain “priors” (e.g., the expectation of 
high "density" along the main diagonal), the statistical apparatus de- 
scribed above was applied in an iterative search procedure of the sort fre- 
quently employed in mobility studies and exploratory data analyses in 
general. Given this exploratory strategy, one must resist the temptation 
to “overfit” the data by attending to insignificant details, and one should 
control the urge to ascribe great importance to test statistics (and their 
nominal significance levels), since numerous implicit tests have been per- 


6 The parameters from this model can be estimated by calculating the (log) expected 
frequencies under the (P) (S) (H) model, which are then regressed on three vectors 
of dummy variables denoting the row, column, and level of the cell to which each ex- 
pected frequency corresponds. The resultant coefficients may then be deviated from the 
grand mean (rather than omitted categories) for ease of presentation and interpretation. 


T Hence, by definition In ei; = O if a cell is the only element in a level of the design 
matrix. 
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formed.® A model was adopted when major modifications clearly threatened 
substantive validity, parsimony, or goodness of fit, and where minor re- 
visions did not appreciably affect the portrait of mobility structure 
obtained. 

On the basis of tests utilizing hierarchical log-linear models (Baron 
1977, p. 42), the Indianapolis data were found to have an essentially sym- 
metric and temporally homogeneous interaction structure. An initial nine- 
level symmetric design matrix was derived from iterative specifications fit 
to data “smoothed” over time and across the main diagonal (i.e., expected 
frequencies under a model which constrained the interactions between fa- 
thers’ and sons’ occupations to be symmetric and temporally invariant). 
The resultant model (not, incidentally, the best-fitting one) was accepted 
because of its interpretability, parsimony, and close fit. 

Relaxing the assumption of symmetry revealed several conspicuous asym- 
metries in mobility flows which warranted minor modifications of the 
initial model. The final nine-level design matrix (with three asymmetries) 
is presented in figure 1. For convenience, the levels have been ranked from 
relatively “most dense” (i.e., those cells into which net inflow, as measured 
by the Rj*, is the greatest) to “least dense," labeling them from 1 to 9, 
respectively; the lowest numbers represent the “easiest” moves, while the 


Occupational category Sons 


Fathers 
Professional 
Semi-professional 


Proprietors, managers 
and officials (PMO) 
Clerical and sales 


Skilled labor 


JE 29988 
Semi-skilled labor BOR 09 O EDS 
Unskilled labor 9 9|8|8|9Y67 O ASASEN 
Protective service [717551629 L6 AS e uo» 
Personal service L7 51616185167 R3 
Farming 65 7151728 561,51 54 5) o 


High density (levels 1-4) Mj 
Medium density (levels 5-7) 
Low density (levels 8-9) [_] 





Fic. 1.—Nine-level model of the structure of intergenerational mobility in Marion 
County, Indiana, 1910-40. The model contains three asymmetries: the (4,1), (2,4) and 
(7,10) cells, 


8 For a discussion of simultaneous test procedures for a series of hypotheses pertaining 
to quasi-independence in contingency tables, see Goodman (1971). 
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highest depict relatively large distances between the origin and destination 
categorles. 

Figure 1 also graphically portrays the important structural features of 
the model by grouping the nine levels into three broad classes—cells which 
are of relatively high density (levels 1-4), moderate density (5-7), and 
low density (8-9). The table reveals four basic rectangular “provinces”: 
a domain of high density within the white-collar sector; two regions of 
moderate density pertaining to movement between service and farm occu- 
pations on the one hand and white-collar occupations on the other; and a 
large territory characterizing movement among semiskilled and unskilled 
laborers, service workers, and farmers as “moderate” and persistence in 
those sectors as “high,” relative to exogenous influences. These provinces 
are separated by several “gullies” indicating blockages to intergenerational 
movement (a) between skilled occupations and all others except semi- 
skilled labor and (5) between white-collar employment and unskilled 
labor.® 

The global results of various reanalyses of Rogoff’s data utilizing the 
model in figure 1 are summarized in table 1. For each influence on the 
mobility process analyzed (time, race, nativity, and/or age), table 1 shows 
the proportion of the G? under the conditional independence (baseline) 
model!? accounted for by various models including “mobility parameters" 
for each region of figure 1 which (a) are invariant across subtables or (5) 
depend on the time period, race, nativity status, and/or age cohort 
involved. 

These results underscore the virtual lack of variation in mobility regimes 
over time and by race, nativity status, and age, after having fit a model 
to the data which specifies the relative “distances” among occupational 
situses. The results show mobility patterns to be fundamentally invariant— 
a single configuration of relationships among origin and destination statuses 
accounts for virtually all of the baseline association between fathers’ and 
sons’ occupations. Moreover, once this interoccupational nexus has been 
specified, the so-called structural effects which have received substantial 
attention in recent studies (e.g., Hauser, Dickinson, Travis, and Koffel 
1975) are found to be less consequential: relative to the parameterization 


3 Under the model of figure 1 movement of unskilled laborers’ sons to the farm is also 
“blocked”; however, there are few observations in this cell in either time period. 


10 That is, in which the marginal distributions of fathers’ and sons’ occupations vary 
by each variable but are independent of one another. For example, let P = father’s 
occupation, S — son's occupation, T — time, A = age, and H = design matrix of figure 
1. Then in the analysis of Rogoff’s table disaggregated by age and time, the baseline 
model is (PAT) (SAT), and the model with invariant densities is (PAT) (SAT) (H). 
The models (PAT) (SAT) (HT), (PAT) (SAT) (HA), (PAT) (SAT) (HA) (AT), 
and (PAT) (SAT) (HAT) correspond to variation in densities by (1) time, (2) age, 
(3) main effects of time and age, and (4) main effects for time and age, plus an age X 
time interaction, respectively. 
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of figure 1, changes in the occupational distributions of fathers and sons 
by time, race, nativity status, and/or age exercise extremely small net 
effects (see Baron 1977, pp. 81, 103, 113, 126).** 

To what extent are these relationships characteristic of present-day 
national mobility trends? The remainder of this paper examines the cor- 
respondence between the Indianapolis results and mobility trends among 
the 1973 Occupational Changes in a Generation II (OCG II) sample of 
the U.S. male civilian labor force. 


ROGOFF REPLICATED: INTERGENERATIONAL MOBILITY IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1973 


In order to extend and validate these reanalyses of the Indianapolis data, 
mobility from father’s occupation to son’s current occupation was examined 
in the OCG II survey, a stratified, multistage cluster sample of males in 
the U.S. civilian noninstitutional population and aged 20-64 as of March 
1973 (see Featherman and Hauser 1975). 

Perhaps the major impediment to a satisfactory replication of Rogoff's 
survey is the inescapable fact that the Indianapolis data “do not constitute 
a probability sample from a well-defined actual universe” (Duncan 1966, 
p. 69). Selecting some subsample of the OCG survey which might be valid 
for comparisons with the Indianapolis survey (from the standpoint of 
sampling) would virtually guarantee that any conclusions for the national 
sample would be substantively meaningless. Accordingly, no such subsam- 
ple has been selected. 

Certain discrepancies arise in comparing the Indianapolis and the OCG 
II data bases. For example, fathers’ occupations in the OCG data were 
determined from reports by sons recalling (approximately) their sixteenth 
birthdays, while Rogoff utilized marriage license applications. Moreover, 
somewhat different criteria were used to exclude cases from each sample. 
Perhaps it is overly optimistic to suppose that the various discrepancies 
“cancel” one another; nonetheless, 1 have not gerrymandered the con- 
temporary American mobility experience, as represented by the OCG sam- 
ple, by attempting to duplicate certain unfortunate idiosyncracies of Ro- 
goff’s sample design. 

The detailed procedures used to replicate Rogoff’s 10-category scheme of 
occupational classification are described in the Appendix. Sons’ current occu- 
pations and fathers’ occupations were assigned to one of Rogoff’s 10 occupa- 
tional categories using three-digit 1960 census occupation codes (U.S. Bu- 


11 The largest structural effects are associated with temporal variation in fathers’ and 
sons’ occupations in the gross comparison between the 1910 and 1940 tables. Even in 
this instance, variation in the net effects of origins and destinations by time accounts 
for only 18% of the baseline association. 
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reau of the Census 1960). All occupations allocated explicitly by Rogoff to 
one of her 10 categories were assigned to that category. Otherwise, occupa- 
tional titles appearing within one of the broad census categories correspond- 
ing to Rogoff’s situses (e.g., “clerical and sales workers”) were assigned to 
that group. However, certain titles could not be mapped on this basis. For 
example, since there is no distinction between “professional” and “semipro- 
fessional” categories in the 1960 census codes, white-collar occupations that 
did not appear in Rogoff’s sample had to be labeled (semi)professional on 
an ad hoc basis. These decisions were made by mapping the ambiguous 
title to some “functionally equivalent” occupation occurring in Rogoff’s 
categorization. 


RESULTS 


Table 2 presents the marginal distributions for fathers’ and sons’ occupa- 
tions in the OCG data, along with the corresponding marginals from the 
temporally smoothed Indianapolis data. The two data sets are strikingly 
similar in the distribution of fathers across occupational categories. The 
most notable exceptions are skilled and semiskilled labor—the former 
apparently constitutes a smaller proportion in the OCG than in the Rogoff 
sample, while the opposite is true for semiskilled employment. One would 
expect the two distributions of social origins to summarize approximately 
the same set of occupational experiences pertaining to fathers between 1910 
and 1940.22 Thus, their strong correspondence indirectly validates the 
scheme of occupational classification used to replicate Rogoff’s analysis. 

Unfortunately, there is no way to determine the extent to which differ- 
ences in the distribution of sons’ occupations reflect (a) idiosyncracies of 
the Indianapolis labor force, (5) “structural change" between the 1910-40 
period and the present, or (c) discrepancies in the methodologies of the two 
studies, According to the 1970 census, Indianapolis currently mirrors the 
national labor force (as depicted by the OCG survey) fairly well.!? None- 
theless, some differences between Indianapolis and the American occupa- 
tional structure remain—such as the smaller proportion of proprietors and 
the larger amount of clerical and sales employment in Marion County— 
which may illustrate certain unique features of Indianapolis’s economic and 
social structure. 


12 Admittedly, there is some disparity. Men in the OCG sample were born between 
1909 and 1953 and thus celebrated their sixteenth birthdzys between 1925 and 1969. 


13 The distribution of males employed in Marion County, 1969, by occupational cate- 
gory is: professional and semiprofessional, 15.09%; proprietors, managers, and officials, 
11.58%; clerical and sales, 16.89%; skilled labor, 20.91%; semiskilled labor, 21.23%; 
unskilled labor, 5.73%; protective service, 1.94%; personal service, 6.28%; farming, 
0.36% (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1973, table 122). 
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Table 3 presents observed frequencies, multiplicative “mobility ratios” 
(see equation [5]), and additive cell “errors” (see equation [4]) under the 
model of figure 1 applied to the OCG data.!^ Under the hypothesis of 
statistical independence, G? — 3855.44 (df — 81), while the value of G? 
under the structural model is 636.55 (df — 73). While a significant propor- 
tion of the baseline association remains unexplained, the eight additional 
parameters estimated under this specification capture 83.5% of the “vari- 
ance” under independence. Although the independence model is admittedly 
a dubious baseline against which to compare the design matrix, there is no 
clear alternative. The amounts of “explained” and “residual” variation are 
both substantial. Given the disparities between the sample from which the 
model was derived and that to which it has been applied, and the multiplic- 
ity of factors which militate against a close fit, these results seem to pro- 
vide extremely persuasive evidence of the relevance of the Indianapolis 
mobility experience to contemporary trends in the national labor force.!5 

The values of Rj generated from this replication must not be taken 
too seriously, however, as there is appreciable error associated with the 
model's fit. Thus it is perhaps most instructive to examine the instances 
in which net (im) mobility among the OCG men is poorly estimated by the 
Indianapolis model. Ignoring very small cells, the largest contributions to 
the value of our residual G? are, with few exceptions, concentrated in three 
locations: along the main diagonal; in the white-collar sector; and in the 
farm categories.1® Inheritance among members of the PMO category war- 
ranted its own level in the Indianapolis sample but not in the OCG rep- 
licate, in which the relevant value of R;;* is almost identical with the densi- 
ties associated with moves from PMO and semiprofessional origins to the 
professions. 

The model considerably overestimates inheritance, especially in the pro- 
fessional, semiprofessional, semiskilled, and unskilled categories; persistence 
in farming is substantially underestimated. Except for moves from the pro- 
fessional to the PMO situs, white-collar mobility is consistently and ap- 
preciably underestimated by the parameterization derived from Rogoff’s 


14 Observed frequencies in table 2 have been weighted to reflect underlying population 
counts and scaled downward to compensate for sampling variability and departures 
from simple random sampling in the OCG II survey. 


15 Under the symmetric nine-level model (Baron 1977, p. 50), G? — 652.58 (df — 73). 
The three major asymmetries in mobility flows in Indianapolis thus appear to charac- 
terize recent national trends as well. Since these asymmetries isolated originally for 
Indianapolis could have been irrelevant to the current national experience, the superior 
fit of the asymmetric version further substantiates the model’s generality. 


16 The most important exceptions are: (a) moves from protective service to profession- 
al occupations, from the latter to personal service, from unskilled to semiskilled labor, 
and from personal to protective service; and (b) moves from the “proprietors, man- 
agers, and officials” (PMO) to semiskilled category. In the case of a, the model sub- 
stantially underestimates mobility, while the opposite is true of b. 
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data. Finally, actual mobility to and from the farm is below that predicted 
by the model, although errors associated with farm destinations are probably 
inflated because of the sparsity of several cells, 

Table 4 shows the row, column, and level parameters for the model of 
figure 1 applied to the OCG data, along with tke corresponding parameters 
for Rogoff's data smoothed over time. The findings here, as throughout, 
reveal a fundamental congruence in the effects of origins, destinations, and 
densities between the two samples but also highlight some significant and 
interesting differences. While there are several large discrepancies in the 
absolute magnitude of effects, the relative “pushes” and “pulls” associated 
with each category of “supply” and “demand” are extremely similar across 
data sets. The row effects in the OCG and Rogeff data exhibit a zero-order 
correlation of .935; the correlation between sets of column parameters is 
.913. Thus the relative influences of categories cf origin and destination are 
markedly comparable between the two data sets. 

Table 4 reveals some major differences between the OCG and Indianap- 
olis data regarding intergenerational “shifts” in the effects associated with 
each occupational category.!* These are indicated by the ratios of column 
to row effects. (Large positive [negative] values indicate substantial 
“growth” [*decline"] in an occupational situs.) Both data sets imply 
essentially identical patterns in semiprofessional employment, skilled and 
unskilled labor, protective service, and farming: the semiprofessions evince 
the same large amount of expansion; farming is characterized by precipi- 
tous contraction; and skilled and unskilled labor and protective service are 
shown to be relatively stable across “generations” in both sets of parameters. 

While net “demand” associated with professional employment far out- 
stripped “supply” in the OCG data, the two effects are more nearly 
equal in the Indianapolis results. The opposite pattern applies to semi- 
skilled labor, which appears relatively stable in the national sample and 
exhibits much stronger demand than supply forces in Marion County. In 
the case of the PMO category, the Rogoff data yield a portrait of inter- 
generational decline, while the OCG findings suggest an increase across 
generations in the net effect associated with thet situs. The reverse is true 
of personal services, which exhibit a much stronger effect as a destination 
than as an origin status in the experiences of Rogoff’s cohorts of men; the 
OCG data, however, show a diminution in the marginal effect of this cate- 
gory across generations. Finally, while the column parameters for clerical 
and sales occupations far exceed those for rows in both sets of results, the 


17 As Duncan (1966) has argued, shifts in the effects associated with “origins” and 
“destinations” in a mobility table regrettably provide a less than adequate portrait of 
“labor force transformations.” 
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excess is substantially smaller in the OCG sample. (The row and column 
percentages in table 2 reveal essentially similar patterns.) 

It is tempting to interpret many of these discrepancies as evidence of 
“structural changes” in the labor force occasioned by demographic, eco- 
nomic, and social transformations throughout this century. Yet other dif- 
ferences between these “push” and “pull” effects across data sets (e.g., 
regarding clerical and sales jobs) are not easily explained in this way and 
suggest that unique aspects of Indianapolis's population, labor force, and 
social structure may have occasioned idiosyneratic trends in intergeneration- 
al occupational distribution.!? However, one must be mindful of the meth- 
odological pitfalls involved in treating these ratios of marginal effects as 
indices of generational change (Duncan 1966); accordingly, these com- 
parisons should be regarded as speculative. ) 

Variation among row or column parameters provides one additional piece 
of information which bears indirectly on the differences in ‘occupational 
structure” revealed by the marginal effects for each sample. A widely dis- 
persed set of parameters indicates a good deal of differentiation among 
occupational categories in their relative pushes and pulls, This variability 
can be assessed by taking the sum of squared row or column parameters 
(SS) in table 4. For the Indianapolis data, SS(rows) — 13.86 and SS(cols.) 
= 14.27; in the OCG replicate, SS(rows) — 8.99 and SS(cols.) = 7.26. 
Thus, while the differentiation among occupations in their net effects ap- 
pears relatively stable across generations in each data set, there is a con- 
siderably more varied set of origin and destination effects in Rogoff’s sam- 
ple than in the 1973 national data. This might manifest (a) the greater 
heterogeneity of the national occupational structure, resulting in a less 
skewed distribution of fathers and sons among situses in the OCG sample, 
and/or (6) a “leveling” over time in the supply and demand forces asso- 
ciated with various occupational classes as the transition to a service econ- 
omy has reduced the proportionate marginal effects associated with indus- 
trial labor.1* 


18 For example, this particular anomaly probably reflects Indianapolis's disproportion- 
ately large fiduciary, commercial, credit, insurance, and retail trade sectors (see Duncan 
et al. 1960, pp. 406-7), which endow its labor force with much larger relative “pulls” 
toward clerical and sales occupations than the OCG’s national average. 


19 The variation among level parameters is also considerably narrower in the OCG 
sample than in Rogoff's, perhaps suggesting a less variegated “mobility regime” in the 
contemporary American occupational structure. While this may reveal (as one reviewer 
suggested) a “weakening” in the dependence of destinations on origins, it may also be 
a methodological or statistical artifact. Recall that the value of 9, for each level de- 
pends on the magnitude of the row and column parameters pertaining to the cells at 
that level, which are in turn related to the configuration of counts within each level, 
Hence, the distribution of sparse cells in the Rogoff and OCG II data may underlie the 
discrepant ordering and spacing of density effects in this replication. Finally, these re- 
sults may merely convey the extent to which certain areas of the Indianapolis mobility 
tables—especially the sparsest ones—were “overfitted.” 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This paper has approached intergenerational mobility as one index of the 
relationships among occupational positions, focusing on the net “exchange” 
among occupational situses. From this perspective, exchange is a social 
process of principal substantive importance; thus, it warrants explicit 
modeling of the sort described herein, instead of being regarded concep- 
tually and statistically as a residual phenomenon. 

Our knowledge about mobility across generations obtained by studying 
Marion County from 1910 to 1940 (Baron 1977) allows us to say con- 
siderably more about recent national trends than one might initially expect 
given the complications of sampling, geography, and temporal change. That 
a “map” of Indianapolis's occupational “mobility space” accounts for 
83.5% of the comparable territory in the 1973 OCG sample suggests that 
linkages among occupational situses exhibit a striking generality and tem- 
poral stability (cf. Hauser, Koffel, Travis, and Dickinson 1975; Tyree and 
Smith 1978). 

Nonetheless, this analysis reveals substantial differences between the 
earlier Indianapolis experience and present-day national patterns. Mobility 
to and from the farm, movement among white-collar positions, and net 
tendencies toward immobility were found to diverge significantly from the 
results based on Rogoff’s data. Moreover, the effect parameters associated - 
with origins and destinations reveal important differences between the two 
studies in the relative pushes and pulls exerted by occupational groups in 
the mobility process. In summary, the present findings reaffirm Duncan's 
observation that “it is well to bear in mind that invariance with regard to 
some aspects of the mobility process is compatible with variation in other 
aspects” (1966, pp. 76-77). 

If intergenerational movement is one indicator of the relationships among 
occupational situses—as suggested above— what are the contours of “occu- 
pational space” revealed by these analyses? Numerous studies have con- 
cluded that occupational status or prestige is the major dimension under- 
lying mobility distances. For example, Klatzky and Hodge's (1971) canoni- 
cal analysis of the 1962 OCG I intergenerational mobility tables showed 
SES to be the central factor in the relationship between origins and desti- 
nations. Blau and Duncan's (1967, pp. 67-75) smallest space analysis of 
inflow and outflow indices of dissimilarity from these same tables also re- 
vealed a principal dimension corresponding closely to the socioeconomic 
rank order of occupational groups. 

These representative inquiries utilized measures of similarity among occu- 
pational situses which reflect (in part) the marginal distributions of fathers’ 
and sons’ occupations. Accordingly, it is not.altogether surprising that a 
status dimension emerges as central. Patterns of occupational transforma- 
tion across generations undoubtedly have effected a real “upgrading” of the 
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labor force, in large measure because of the ever-greater importance of 
education in the process of allocating individuals to occupational roles (cf. 
Blau and Duncan 1967, p. 113). It is interesting that education also typical- 
ly exercises the strongest effect in regression equations relating indices of 
status and prestige to socioeconomic characteristics of occupations (e.g., 
Siegel 1971, p. 196). Both as a component of status/prestige scales and as 
an influence on labor force transformation, the effect of education probably 
reflects the increasing differentiation of occupations in terms of skill and 
knowledge, and the existence of an increasingly credential-oriented labor 
market which operationalizes these attributes in terms of schooling. 

Yet some of the status dimension embedded in the marginal trends is 
probably an artifact of procedures for classifying occupations which were 
explicitly designed to capture this change toward a hierarchical occupa- 
tional structure increasingly differentiated in terms of “skill” and “social 
standing” (Conk 1978; Braverman 1974). Lacking a conception of the 
technical division of labor among occupations, classification schemes came 
to depend heavily on the sociocultural divisions which occupations were 
presumed to manifest. The same cultural definitions underlying popular 
evaluations of occupations (e.g., in status and prestige scales) apparently 
figured prominently in the evolution of occupational classification schemes. 
In short, part of the importance of SES documented by previous research 
may be attributable to a somewhat tautological methodology which grouped 
occupations in terms of the socioeconomic attributes of their incumbents 
(rather than by task requirements or skill), thereby virtually guaranteeing 
a portrait of “structural change” which reflected this presumed status up- 
grading of occupations (Conk 1978; also see Hope 1978, pp. 23-24). 

The present analysis, however, has not focused on structural changes but 
has sought to determine what relations among occupational groups are re- 
vealed when these “marginal” effects are disentangled from net tendencies 
toward (im)mobility.2° For this reason, perhaps it is not startling that the 
R,j* presented here do not confirm the status/prestige interpretation of 
other investigators. Figure 2a reproduces the smallest space array derived 
from the model in figure 1 applied to the temporally smoothed Indianapolis 
data (see Baron 1977, pp. 64-67), a portrait with which the OCG results 
(figure 2b) are overwhelmingly consistent. The triangular matrices of mo- 
bility ratios analyzed in these figures are composed of the average of the 
mobility ratios for each off-diagonal cell and its transpose, weighted by 
the number of cases in each cell. Note that because the models which gen- 
erated these mobility ratios fit the data so closely, the patterns of inter- 


20 Indeed, the flawed “Rogoff ratios” (which are not “freed” of the margins) do re- 


veal an underlying status dimension when computed for the Indianapolis and OCG 11 
tables. 
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occupational distance revealed by the smallest space plots are the same as 
those posited (and obtained) under the structural model (see figure 1 and 
table 3). Thus the smallest space technique simply provides a convenient 
alternative way of representing the distances among occupational cate- 
gories as indicated by the R;;*. | 

Instead of a graded status hierarchy, this representation suggests an 
occupational structure divided into two broad sectors, connected by a group 
of "traditional" situses which are somewhat atypical of the industrial divi- 
sion of labor. The cluster at the top of figure 2a is composed of white-collar 
occupations characterized by mental labor and by control over information, 
capital, others! labor power, and other instruments of production, although 
some recent analyses (e.g.. Braverman 1974; Glenn and Feldberg 1977) 
have stressed the “proletarianization” of clerical and sales jobs. Protective 
service might also be included in this cluster insofar as policemen, firemen, 
and others in this category, in contrast to other service workers, manifest 
substantial *developed skill, knowledge, and authority in the labor processes 
of society" (Braverman 1974, p. 367). All categories of industrial labor 
fall at the bottom of figure 2a (with wide dispersion among them), sug- 
gesting an internally differentiated “underclass” of manual workers. 

Two occupational situses—personal service and farming—are situated 
between these clusters of “head” and “hand” occupations, illustrating the 
somewhat contradictory and transitional position of these “traditional” 
forms of employment within the modern occupational structure. As Braver- 
man (1974, chap. 20) suggests, much of the conventional social science 
wisdom about the unskilled character of emplayment in these two groups 
reflects the insensitivity of occupational classification schemes to historical 
changes in the nature of service and farm employment. Furthermore, both 
categories are extremely heterogeneous. Some personal service workers mere- 
ly produce commodities in the form of services to capitalist elites (servants, 
janitors, chauffeurs, etc.), while others perform jobs that resemble “mental” 
labor in most respects. Rogoff's “farm” classification is equally heteroge- 
neous, apparently including farm owners and farm workers. Thus the loca- 
tion of farming and personal services in the region between white- and blue- 
collar occupations may bespeak the admixture of jobs embraced by those 
categories, as well as the extreme differentiation of skills among farmers 
and servants. However, in the OCG II data (figure 25), farming is located 
near unskilled labor, suggesting a greater affinity between agrarian and blue- 
collar labor in the recent national experience than in Rogoff’s sample. 

Admittedly, this interpretation is a coarse simplification of these figures, 
which are rather ambiguous (especially for the national data). Others might 
wish to proffer somewhat different stories about these results, but the moral 
seems inescapable: there is clearly no graded dimension of status or prestige 
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in these spatial arrays; rather, the major contrast (especially for the. na- 
tional data) appears to involve a tightly woven “mental” or white-collar 
sector, on the one hand, and all other occupational situses—highly differ- 
entiated among themselves—on the other. I have stressed the contrast be- 
tween mental, manual, and “traditional” situses because it seems to be the © 
most consequential—substantively and empirically.?* Indeed, Conk (1978) 
argues that census officials perceived the dichotomy between “head” and 
“Hand” -work as fundamental within the modern industrial order, inspiring 
the bureau’s various attempts to classify occupations between 1870 and 
: 1940. The present results substantiate this perception, demonstrating the 
centrality: of the head-hand distinction throughout the penoa spanned by 
the Rogoff and OCG II studies. 

. A variety of mechanisms, structural and social sayeholonieal could op- 
erate to. produce and maintain such a mobility regime. The father’s occu- 
pation reflects the material and psychological conditions impinging on the 
son's development and attainment. The propensity to end up in a mental 
or manual job may be transmitted by the objective resources and/or by the 
personal traits, experiences, values, and aspirations the son inherits as a 
consequence of his socioeconomic background. 

These findings could manifest some normative consensus about the nature 
of work in industrial society, centering on the distinction between white- 
and blue-collar jobs. Of course, this should not preclude the possibility that 
this. portrait of mobility space reflects more objective features of social 
organization (cf. Featherman, Jones, and Hauser 1975). Braverman (1974, 
p. 126) argues that the “separation of hand and brain is the most decisive 
single step in the division of labor taken by the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion.” Indeed, the results of this research are not incompatible with recent 
analyses stressing the relationship between occupational mobility patterns 
and the development of class relationships (e.g., Parkin 1971; Giddens 
1973). ‘Rather than indicating commonalities across time and space in the 


21 The interpretation offered here is also probated by various cluster analyses 
(single-link and complete-link) which reveal a predominant white-collar cluster in 
both data sets (cf. Vanneman 1977). These results do suggest, however, that the re- 
maining occupational situses cannot be clustered in an equally reliable and unambigu- 
ous fashion. Furthermore, this account of “mobility space” is by no means complete. 
In fact, the coefficients of alienation corresponding to the one- and two-dimensional 
solutions for figure 2a are 313 and .162, respectively, while for figure 2b the values 
are .331 and .129. Thus a two-dimensional representation apparently provides a less 
than full account of the spatial relations among occupational categories. While my 
discussion has not ascribed an interpretation to the second dimension of these arrays, 
if a line is drawn between the cluster of white-collar categories, on the one hand, and 
unskilled labor, on the other, the resultant axis might be construed as representing 
some dimension of “task complexity,” “intellectuality,” “educational requirements,” or 
the like. Note that this axis is not orthogonal to the head-hand dimension discussed 
above. 
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social evaluation of occupational status, enduring patterns of intergenera- 
tional movement among occupational situses may reflect structural con- 
tinuities in the division of labor in terms of which classes may be identified. 


APPENDIX 
Replicating Rogoff’s Occupational Classification in the OCG II Survey 


All respondents aged 20-64 in the experienced civilian labor force as of 
March 1973 were included in the sample (see Featherman and Hauser 
1975). Each respondent’s current occupation and his father’s occupation 
(as of the son’s sixteenth birthday) were cross-classified, after each was 
allocated to one of Rogoff's 10 categories by mapping three-digit 1960 
census codes (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1960, pp. xv-xx) as follows. 

1. Professional—all “professional, technical, and kindred workers” except 
those coded below as “semiprofessional.” 

2. Semiprofessional—artists and art teachers (014), athletes (015), au- 
thors (020), chiropractors (022), dancers and dancing teachers (070), de- 
signers (072), dieticians and nutritionists (073), draftsmen (074), editors 
and reporters (075), entertainers?? (101), farm and home management 
advisers (102), foresters and conservationists (103), funeral directors and 
embalmers (104), librarians (111), musicians and music teachers (120), 
professional and student professional nurses (150-151), personnel and labor 
relations workers (154), photographers (161), public relations men and 
publicity writers (163), radio operators (164), recreation and group work- 
ers (165), religious workers (165), sacial and welfare workers (171), sports 
officials and instructors (180), surveyors (181), technicians (185-192), 
therapists and healers?? (193). 

3. Proprietors, managers, and officials—all “managers, officials, and pro- 
prietors, except farm" and insurance adjusters, examiners, and investigators 
(321). 

4. Clerical and sales—all “clerical and kindred workers” (except 321) 
and “sales workers.” 

5. Skilled labor—all “craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers” except 
members of the armed forces (555). 

6. Semiskilled labor—all “operatives and kindred workers.” 

7. Unskilled labor—all “laborers, except farm and mine.” 

8. Protective service—all “protective service workers” (850-860) and 
members of the armed forces (555). 


22 Not elsewhere classified. 
23 Not elsewhere classified. 
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9. Personal service—all “private household workers” and “service work- 
ers, except private household" (excluding protective service workers). 

10. Farming—all “farmers and farm managers” and “farm laborers and 
foremen.” 
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This paper analyzes the impact of cultural orientations on the patterns 
of change of some of the major types of “traditional” social and politi- 
cal systems. Offering a theoretical framework and analytical tools for 
the analysis of the relations between “ideas” or “culture” and social 
structure, the study is intended also to contribute to analysis of the 
relations between the dynamics of historical civilizations (defined 
usually in cultural or symbolic terms) and the dynamics of social and 
political systems. Last, it is intended to contribute to a reappraisal 
and reorientation of comparative studies in general and comparative- 
institutional ones in particular. The first of three sections distinguishes 
among three ideal-typic patterns of change in traditional civilizations: 
coalescent, partially coalescent, and noncoalescent. These are differ- 
entiated both according to the degree of change in major institutions, 
in the structure of power, and in the economic sphere, and according 
to the extent to which the actual processes of change tend to coalesce. 
The second section explores underlying causes of the variations in pat- 
terns of change. Particular attention is paid to cultural orientations, 
institutional structures, and the role of elites. The final section applies 
the analytic framework to selected traditional societies and civiliza- 
tions exhibiting the three patterns of change. Social and cultural link- 
ages are explored in three types of regime: imperial and imperial- 
feudal (the Chinese, Russian, and Byzantine Empires; Western Eu- 
ropean civilization), city-state and tribal federation (ancient Greece 
and certain Near Eastern societies), and patrimonial (Buddhist, Hin- 
du, and Islamic civilizations). 


I. MAJOR PATTERNS OF CHANGE IN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


In this paper I analyze the major patterns of change within "historical" 
social and political systems and the conditions which give rise to the varia- 
tions among these patterns. The main purpose is to provide a theoretical 


1 This is part of a larger work on comparative civilizations. A preliminary approach to 
this article appears in Eisenstadt (1978). In a somewhat different form it has been 
presented both as a series of lectures in the fall of 1978 at Harvard University, under 
auspices of its Center for Middle Eastern Studies, and in a course on comparative 
civilizations given with Joseph Fletcher. I am indebted to Professor Fletcher for illumi- 
nating comments and queries. The research on which this work is based has been sup- 
ported by a grant from the Ford Foundation. 
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framework for analyzing the relations between “ideas” or “culture” and 
social structure, a long-standing problem in the history of sociology which 
has been resurrected in recent theoretical controversies in the social sciences 
in general and in sociology in particular (Eisenstadt and Curelare 1976 and 
1977, chaps. 9 and 10). The paper consists of three sections. The first brief- 
ly characterizes and illustrates three types of change—coalescent, partially 
coalescent, and noncoalescent. These are differentiated both according to 
the degree of change in major institutions, in the structure of power, 
and in the economic sphere, and by the extent to which the actual processes 
of change—especially rebellions, religious or intellectual heterodoxies, and 
central political conflict and institution building—tend to coalesce. 

The second section examines underlying causes of those variations in 
patterns of change. Particular attention is paid to cultural orientations, 
institutional structures, and the role of elites in providing linkages between 
the cultural and institutional spheres. The final section explores the ap- 
plicability of the analytic framework to selected traditional societies and 
civilizations. The latter include the civilizations of antiquity, such as the 
Greek and Near Eastern, and the so-called higher civilizations, such as 
Chinese, Islamic, Christian, Buddhist, and Hindu. (See table 1 for a classi- 
fication of the types of social change and the societies illustrative of them.) 

Most of the classical, as well as the more modern, analysts of social 
change—evolutionary and Marxist alike—tend to depict it as a transition 
between stages. They write as if the transition from one stage or type of : 
social system to another involved both concomitant changes in all institu- 
tional spheres—political, social, economic—and a radical break with the 
past (Eisenstadt 1978, chap. 1). Moreover, they assume that such a revolu- 
tionary process takes place through a combination of the major types of 


TABLE 1 
THREE MAJOR PATTERNS OF SOCIAL CHANGE IN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Type of Regime Type of Change Specific Society 
Imperial and imperial- Coalescent: high and Abbasid and Ottoman 
feudal relatively high levels Empires 


Western and central Europe 
Byzantine Empire 


Coalescent: lower level China 
Russia 
Exceptional city states and Partially coalescent: City states of antiquity 
tribal federations coalescence between Near Eastern tribal 
processes of change but federations 


short-lived institutional- 
ization of change 


Patrimonial Noncoalescent: low level of South and Southeast Asia 
coalescence between pro- Ancient Near East 
cesses of change and insti- Most Islamic societies 
tutionalization of change 
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collective action—rebellions, intellectual or religious heterodoxies, and cen- 
tral political struggles. 

However, a closer, even if as yet very superficial, look at the historical 
evidence clearly indicates that these characteristics are not true of the 
processes of social change and transformations that took place in many 
civilizations in their “historical,” “traditional” periods. In different civiliza- 
tions and historical settings a variety of combinations of continuity and 
change in different spheres of institutional life took place. In only very few 
societies have changes taken place through the combination of rebellions, 
heterodoxies, central political struggle, and institution building envisaged 
in the “revolutionary” model. Similarly, in different civilizations a variety 
of combinations formed among different movements of change and followed 
their own course toward change and transformation. 

A closer look at the historical evidence indicates that three major patterns 
of change—each with some very important subvariants-—can be identified. 


The Pattern of Coalescent Change 


One pattern of change is characterized by a relatively high degree of co- 
alescence both in the outcomes of change in major institutional spheres and 
in the processes of change. This pattern can be identified in the Chinese 
Empire (Balazs 1964; Elwin 1973; Hucker 1969; Reischauer and Fairbank 
1960, chaps. 2-10); in the Byzantine and Russian Empires (Pipes 1975; 
Ostrogorsky 1956; Seton-Watson, 1952); in some, but only some, of the 
Islamic states (Gibb 1962; Lewis 1950; Muir 1924; Shaban 1970; Turner 
1974) —especially the Abbasid. and to a smaller extent the Ottoman Em- 
pires (Inalcik 1973; Itzkowitz 1972; Sourdel 1970; Wittek 1938) —and 
in medieval and early modern western and central Europe (Beloff 1954; 
Bloch 1961; Hintze 1975; Lindsay 1957). 

Two outstanding features characterize change in these societies. First, 
changes and restructuring of the major collectivities (political, religious, 
and national) and of institutional frameworks (the economic, the religious, 
and that of social stratification) tended to accompany a high degree of re- 
structuring of the political system itself. Second, strong connections de- 
veloped between changes in the bases of access to power and its symbols 
and the various movements of protest and central political struggle. Within 
the political struggle there emerged a high level of organization and ideo- 
logical articulation of the issues. 


Variations within the Pattern of Coalescent Change 


Within this broad pattern there developed several important subvariants 
which can be distinguished according to first, the degree of coalescence be- 
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tween changes in the major institutional domains and changes in the major 
movements of protest and conflict; and, second, the degree of continuity 
of any given political regime. In the case of discontinuity, the nature of 
the outcome is significant, above all whether it entailed a breakdown or a 
transformation (with differing degrees of violence) of the regime. 

The Chinese, Russian, Byzantine, and Islamic Empires —Among these 
societies the Chinese and the Russian Empires were characterized by the 
lowest degree of coalescence. The Chinese evinced a very long and the 
Russian a much shorter period of centinuity, but in both cases the outcome 
of discontinuity was violent revolutionary transformation. 

The major types of protest and political conflict in the Chinese Empire— 
rebellions, the development of provincial governors into relatively semi- 
autonomous warlords, and conquests by foreign dynasties—did not usually 
exhibit a distinctly new level of political articulation. Most rebellions pro- 
vided only secondary interpretations of the prevailing value structure and 
did not create any radically new orientations. The political orientations of 
the military governors and warlords were likewise set within the existing 
frameworks of values and political attitudes. Although they strove for great- 
er independence from, or for seizure of; the central government, they en- 
visaged but rarely the establishment of a new type of political system 
(Dardess 1973; Eisenstadt 1969; Feuerwerker 1975; Michael 1955; Par- 
sons 1957; Wakeman 1977). 

Similarly, the major heterodoxies—Taoism, Buddhism, and especially. 
the various secondary Confucian schools—worked within the prevailing 
social framework, or tended toward withdrawal from it. The only close 
- relation between ideological struggles and changes in the central elite groups 
and actual policies of the center developed in some of the orthodox Con- 
fucian controversies among the central elites. However, these changes were 
usually limited to the center and to the upper echelons of the bureaucracy 
and of the literati (Nivison and Wright 1959; Dubs 1939; Liu 1959). 

The closest relation between changes in political regime and in strata 
formation that developed in the Chinese Empire was the one common 
to all imperial societies; it involved the political changes connected with 
changes in the relative strength and standing of free peasants against 
would-be aristocratic elements. But in China (in contrast, for Instance, to 
the Byzantine Empire), even this connection manifested itself more on the 
‘level of rulers’ policies than of political articulation of these strata. Simi- 
larly, the great urban and commercial developments under the Sung, though 
associated with changes in the policies of the government, were not corre- 
lated with changes in the mode of impingement of urban and commercial 
groups on the center (Kracke 1955). 

In Imperial Russia (Pipes 1975; Seton-Watson 1952) the center was 
abie for a relatively long period to maintain far-reaching segregation among 
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local rebellions, religious movements and developments, and conflicts at the 
center itself. The center, from at least the period of Peter the Great, was 
strongly oriented to modernization. It generated far-reaching processes of 
economic and social change but tried to control and to minimize the de- 
velopment of any autonomous political expressions and organization. 

The Byzantine Empire was characterized by a relatively high degree of 
coalescent change in internal restructuring, especially with respect to 
changes in the strength of Imperial and aristocratic rulers and the free 
peasantry. But the very intensity of this struggle was among the causes of 
the ultimate demise of this empire (Ostrogorsky 1956). Among the Im- 
perial systems that developed within the Islamic realm, the Abbasid and 
Fatimite ones (Lewis 1950; Shaban 1970) evinced a pattern rather close 
to the Byzantine model. The Ottoman Empire followed the Byzantine sys- 
tem, its direct predecessor, more closely, except that breakdown in the 
Ottoman Empire was connected with a (relatively nonviolent) revolutionary 
transformation. 

Western and central European societies.—Within the European—es- 
pecially the western and central European—societies (Beloff 1954; Bloch 
1961; Forster and Green 1970; Hintze 1975; Le Goff 1968; Lindsay 1957; 
Tilly 1975) there developed a high degree of coalescence of change and 
restructuring of political regimes and other institutional domains, as well 
as coalescence of movements of protest, religious heterodoxies, and political 
struggle and their mutual restructuring. Thus, changes within any one in- 
stitutional domain often impinged on other domains, and most significantly 
on the political sphere. These changes gave rise to the continual mutual 
restructuring of these spheres, which did not, however, necessarily coalesce 
into a unified political or cultural framework. The close connection among 
movements of rebellion, heterodoxies, and political struggle was accom- 
panied by the tendency of various elites to engage in activities oriented to 
center formation and to combine such activities with institution building in 
the economic, cultural, and educational spheres. 

As compared with the pure imperial systems, the imperial-feudal western 
European societies were characterized by much less stability of regimes, by 
constant changes in regime and collectivity, and by continual restructuring 
of centers. At the same time, however, they evinced a much greater ca- 
pacity for institutional innovation cutting across different political and 
national boundaries and centers. 


The Partially Coalescent and Noncoalescent Patterns of Change 


A second pattern of change, the partially coalescent, requires only brief 
mention. It was prevalent in certain exceptional city-states and Near East- 
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ern tribal federations, notably in some Greek and Roman city-states of 
antiquity and in ancient Israelite and Islamic tribal federations. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is a high level of coalescence among the processes 
of change but short-lived institutionalization of coalescent changes in the 
major institutional spheres (Ben-Sasson 1976,p. 1; Ehrenberg 1960; Eisen- 
stadt 1971a, chap. 6; Fuks 1974; Gomme 1951; Heuss 1973). 

A third pattern of change, which may be termed noncoalescent, will be 
treated more fully. It is found above all in patrimonial societies (Bendix 
and Roth 1971; Eisenstadt 1973) of the ancient Near East (Moscati 1962) 
and South and Southeast Asia (Resink 1968; Steinberg 1971) and in most 
Islamic (Turner 1974) societies. It is characterized by a low level of 
coalescence both in the institutionalization of change in the major institu- 
tional domains and in the processes of change. 

In most of the societies belonging to this third pattern even the more 
dramatic or far-reaching changes in the principles and boundaries of re- 
gimes and of other collectivities and institutions, despite obvious mutual 
impingement, did not tend to coalesce. Each element tended to change in 
relative independence from the others, or, conversely, some elements evinced 
a relatively high level of continuity while important changes took place 
in the others. Similarly, within these societies there developed a low degree 
of connection between changes in political regimes on the one hand and 
restructuring of principles of access to power in the economic and social 
spheres on the other. | 

Far-reaching changes in these political regimes were usually combined 
with personal or dynastic changes involving shifts in the relative hierarchi- 
cal standing of different families, ethnic groups, or regions; in the bound- 
aries of the respective polities; in the concrete contents of symbols of legiti- 
mation which upheld the special virtue of the rulers; or in policy orientations 
of the rulers. Such changes were also often connected with the emergence 
of new economic or religious groups—but these changes rarely gave rise 
to or were directly connected with the restructuring of the principles of 
access to political power. At most, as already indicated above, they were 
connected with shifts in the policies of the rulers. 

Similarly, the kingdoms, tribal organizations, and city-states that de- 
veloped in these societies with patrimonial characteristics were also com- 
patible with the development of relatively widespread economic systems, 
based on interstate commerce and even agricultural markets, which cut 
across their political boundaries and survived the demise of the regimes. 
Accordingly, far-reaching changes in technological or economic activities 
and in institution building and modes of production, though often con- 
tributing indirectly to crises of various patrimonial regimes, did not neces- 
sarily coalesce with such changes. 

This pattern of change was very closely related to a low lovel of connec- 
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tion or coalescence or a high level of segregation among different types of 
movements of protest and conflict, that is, between rebellions and hetero- 
doxies, between them and the central political struggle, as well as between 
all of these processes and the processes of institutional innovation, above 
all in the economic and cultural spheres. Concomitantly this pattern of 
change was closely connected with a low level of ideological expression of 
issues of political struggle and of political activities. 


Variations within the Noncoalescent Pattern 


Buddhist and Hindu societies. —Within this broad pattern several vari- 
ants can be distinguished according to the degree of complexity and the 
degree of embeddedness in relatively “archaic,” “local” frameworks and 
culture. In the relatively “simple,” less differentiated regimes, such as some 
of the earlier Near Eastern or early South Asian societies, the demise of 
the political regimes could also entail the disappearance of whole “peoples,” 
as well as of their specific religion. At the same time, however, the con- 
nection of changes in some broader ethnic, linguistic, and above all eco- 
ncmic systems with those in the political field was here, in many cases, 
very weak. 

In contrast stand the more complex and differentiated regimes, especially 
those connected with the higher civilizations and above all with other- 
worldly religions such as Hinduism and Buddhism (Bechert 1966-68; 
Biardeau 1972; Daas 1978; Dumont 1970e, 19700, Harper 1964; Pardue 
1956; Sarkisyanz 1965; Tambiah 1976) end to some degree Zoroastrianism. 
Within these regimes there usually developed greater distinctiveness of 
“ethnic,” national, cultural, and above all religious collectivities and in- 
stitutions and of economic frameworks, as well as of frameworks of social 
stratification. They tended to persist or change without direct connection 
to changes in political regimes. At the same time, connections developed 
between changes in the religious and civilizational frameworks and changes 
in the political and economic institutions—although these connections 
were much weaker than in societies where the more coalescent type of 
change predominated. 

Several variations can be discerned in the development of weak connec- 
tions. In the (Theravada) Buddhist (Bechert 1966-68; Pardue 1956; Tam- 
bieh 1976) realm rebellions tended to have relatively well-articulated mil- 
lenarian orientations that sometimes became connected with politica] groups. 
This process often gave rise to the construction of new symbols and di- 
mensions in the definition of the political local community, adding to the 
definition a broader orientation which scmetimes served as the basis and 
framework for the crystallization of specific symbols and boundaries of 
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national communities. Accordingly, these “national” collectivities often 
evinced, as did the religious traditions, a much greater continuity than 
the respective political regimes. But these movements did: not generate 
parallel distinctiveness in the political centers of the respective societies, 
in the relations between these centers and their periphery, or in the criteria 
of access to political power. Nor did they produce far-reaching restructuring 
of other institutional spheres. 

In India, within the framework of the Hindu civilization there developed 
some more complex movements of change in the relation between rebellion 
and heterodoxy on the one hand, and broader institutional changes on the 
other hand. Many of India’s movements of change were related to specific 
broad caste categories or groups, and they generated changes in institu- 
tional spheres in which these caste groups were especially active. 

Throughout Indian history these specific characteristics of the processes 
of change encouraged a strong propensity for piecemeal innovation within 
different institutional spheres—that is, the redefinition of political bound- 
aries, changes in technology and in levels of social differentiation, some 
restructuring of the economic sphere, and changes in social and economic 
policies as well as in the religious sphere itself, the latter manifest above 
all in the development of new movements and sects (Dumont 19704; Gor- 
don 1969; Kolff 1971; Singer and Cohn 1968; Thapar 1978). 

The religious movements often became closely connected with major 
structural components of the processes of change in Indian society, par- 
ticularly with the processes of regional and caste change and caste mobility, 
the crystallization of new caste groups, and continual restructuring of caste 
activities and of political boundaries. But these processes were in only a 
few cases connected with the restructuring of the political systems or of 
the relations between the political and economic sphere and the religious 
spheres. 

Sunni Islam.—A special pattern of connection between movements of 
change and changes in different institutional spheres developed also within 
most of the Islamic (Sunni) societies (Laoust 1965; Lewis 1973, pp. 217- 
36). Despite the strong ideological emphasis inherent in Islam on the merg- 
ing of the political and the religious realm, these societies were characterized 
by a low level of coalescence of movements and processes of change. 

Various religious sects and popular movements developed frequently in 
these societies, but the religious check on the political authority was weak 
in stable regimes since there was no machinery other than revolt for en- 
forcement. Hence numerous sects and movements either were aimed at the 
destruction of the existing regime and the establishment of a new and pure 
one or were politically passive. 

And yet, because of the tendency toward coalescence inherent in the 
ideology of Islam, there developed, at least in the geographical heart of 
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Islam, a dynamic of change that went beyond the typical segregative pat- 
tern and tended more toward coalescent patterns of change. This was 
manifest in attempts to reestablish the Islamic ideal of the pure religious- 
political community—the Ummah. This tendency was activated only in 
very special patterns in periods of establishment of new political regimes, 
either of imperial systems (the last and most enduring of which was the 
Ottoman Empire) or of semitribal ones, like those in the Maghreb (Gellner 
and Micaud 1972; Gellner 1969) or even lately among the Swat (Ahmed 
1976). It tended to subside soon after the establishment of a new regime. 

Accordingly, we witness in Islamic history-—above all in the heartland 
of Islam—a constant shift between the upsurge of almost totalistic political- 
religious movements that aimed at complete transformation of the political 
regime through such illegitimate means as assassination and rebellion and 
the strong otherworldly attitude and political passivity that helped to main- 
tain the despotic character of existing regimes. 


II. ANALYTIC FRAMEWORK: CULTURAL ORIENTATIONS, 
CENTER-PERIPHERY RELATIONS, AND STRUCTURE OF 
ELITES IN THE HISTORICAL CIVILIZATIONS 


The preceding discussion presented a broad picture of some of the major 
patterns of change in “traditional” historical societies. Each pattern was 
shown to have developed primarily in a certain broad type of regime: 
coalescent change in imperial and imperial-feudal societies, partially co- 
alescent change in some rather exceptional city-states and tribal federations, 
and noncoalescent change in patrimonial and related societies (see table 1). 
Questions naturally arise about the conditions accounting for the three 
patterns and for their relationship to the respective types of regime. 
Understanding of the patterns of change relies heavily on the fact that 
each type of regime is characterized by different constellations of the vari- 
ables considered relevant to the process of social change. Such variables 
include cultural orientations, political ecological settings, some aspects of 
the structure of centers and of center-periphery relations, the structure of 
social hierarchies and strata formation, the nature of major collectivities, 
and basic characteristics of the major elites or institutional entrepreneurs 
(Barth 1963; Eisenstadt 1971c). For our analysis of the relations among 
these institutional and cultural variables, one crucial aspect of a society is 
the degree of symbolic problematization inherent in the cultural orientation. 
Symbolic problematization refers to the degree to which the premises 
and givens of human existence are questioned rather than accepted. It 
refers also to the degree to which the basic premises of a given tradition 
are expressed in abstract as against concrete ways and to the degree to 
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which there exists a tendency within a civilization to question these prem- 
ises according to some principle. This concept is somewhat akin to C. 
Geertz's definition of rationalization: “The tendency to pose the basic prob- 
lems of the major symbolic spheres in terms of growing abstraction of their 
formulation, of growing logical abstraction of their formulation, of growing 
logical coherence and general phrasing” (1973, p. 171). 

The major distinctions among the cultural orientations predominant in 
the societies under study entail different degrees of problematization, of 
questioning the premises of a given culture. The distinctions lie in four 
related areas: (1) a perception of tensions between the transcendental and 
the mundane order; (2) the mode of resolution of such tension (in Weber’s 
terms, the bases of salvation), above all.whether it is “other worldly,” this 
worldly, or a combination; (3) the degree of commitment to the cosmic 
and cultural orders; and (4) the degree of similarity or connectedness be- 
tween the attributes of salvation and those of the basic primordial ascriptive 
communities. 

A second crucial factor in differentiating the three broad types of regime 
is the extent to which the institutional structure, the collectivities, and the 
major elites enjoy autonomous symbolic definitions. Their autonomy re- 
mains most limited when they are absorbed or embedded in broader ascrip- 
tive collectivities or networks. Of notable importance here are the degree 
of symbolic and institutional distinctiveness of the center vis-à-vis the 
periphery and the degree of symbolic articulation of social hierarchies and 
collectivities. The most relevant aspects of the structure of the major elites 
are (1) the degree of their institutional differentiation and autonomy; (2) 
the relations between them and broader ascriptive groups and strata; and 
(3) the concomitant autonomy of the institutional professional, legal, or 
communicative frameworks within which these entrepreneurs are active. 
Such symbolic articulation and autonomy are not to be equated with spe- 
cialization and differentiation in terms of the social division of labor. 

The depiction in Part III of social change in the three types of regime 
focuses on more specific components of the relations among institutional 
structures, collectivities, elites, and cultural orientations. Analytic conse- 
quences of these relations are detailed here before turning to specifi 
illustrations. . 


Symbolic Problematization, Structure of Elites, and Patterns of Change 


Analysis indicates that a high-level articulation of political struggle and 
coalescence of movements and patterns of change is strongly related to four 
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factors: a high degree of symbolic and institutional distinctiveness of the 
center from the periphery, along with expression of strata consciousness; 
a multiplicity of autonomous elites in general and secondary elites in par- 
ticular; a high level of tension between the transcendental and the mundane 
order; and a relatively strong this-worldly conception of the resolution of 
this tension and/or a high level of commitment to both the cosmic and the 
social orders. 

The key to this correlation lies in the close relation between the degree 
of symbolic problematization in the cultural sphere and the degree of sym- 
bolic and institutional distinctiveness oi the institutional order. The major 
elites or institutional entrepreneurs constitute the most important. linkage, 
first between the cultural orientations and the symbolic articulation of the 
major Institutional spheres and second between these and the processes of 
change that develop within the historical societies. 

Three important institutional mechanisms influence the way in which 
such elites shape the institutional order. First is the degree of availability 
of “free” resources or activities not entirely embedded in ascriptive units, 
such as families, communities, or guilds. These free resources serve as the 
bases for the structuring of new institutional centers, hierarchies, and col- 
lectivities. Second comes the development of broad markets which cut across 
ascriptive units. And third is the development of alternative conceptions 
of social, political, or cultural order which differ from the existing one, not 
only in the sense of the reversal of existing arrangements (Gluckman 1963, 
chap. 3) but also in the possibility of going beyond them. 


Cultural Orientations Influencing Symbolic Articulation 
and Problematization 


Analysis indicates that different constellations of cultural codes, as carried 
by different types of elites, generate different institutional patterns in gen- 
eral and patterns of change in particular. 

The more an orientation to symbolic problematization, in particular per- 
ceived tension between the transcendental and the mundane order, becomes 
institutionalized, the more it generates tendencies toward the development 
of free resources, a relatively wide scope of markets, alternative concep- 
tions of social order, and increasing autonomy of the major elites or in- 
stitutional entrepreneurs. 

In turn, the autonomous elites often serve as activators of the alternative 
conceptions of social order and organizers of the free resources. They link 
together resources and activities from diferent spheres and potentially give 
them new expression and new directions. Linkages among such elites or 
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institutional entrepreneurs serve to connect different types of rebellion and 
to combine changes in different institutional spheres. 


Cultural Orientations Influencing Patterns of Change: 
Other-worldly Orientations 


Even within civilizations with a high level of symbolic problematization, 
. exemplified in a perception of tension between the transcendental and the 
mundane order, many differences in institutional contours and in processes 
of change can be identified. To explain these differences two concepts men- 
tioned above are of special importance. One is the distinction between this- 
worldly and other-worldly resolution of the tension between the transcen- 
dental and the mundane orders (i.e., the choice of a mode of salvation). 
The second, cutting across the first, is the relation between the attributes 
or foci of the resolution of this tension (the attributes of salvation) and 
the attributes of the major primordial ascriptive collectivities. 

The level of generalization of resources, the scope of different markets, 
and the symbolization of institutional spheres, as well as the emergence 
of alternative conceptions of social order, tend to be least developed when 
the focus of salvation is on other-worldly rather than this-worldly activities. 
Similarly, the possibility of linking the free resources generated and direct- 
ing them into new institutional channels is greater insofar as there exists 
a close relation between the attributes of salvation and those of the major 
ascriptive (ethnic or national) communities. 

An emphasis on other-worldly resolution of the tension between the tran- 
scendental and the mundane order tends to generate broad markets and 
distinctive centers in the religious sphere, but not in other institutional 
spheres, and only weak connections between free resources in the religious 
sphere and in other spheres. | 

The articulators of the models of cultural order, while autonomous in 
their religious activities, are, from the point of view of *mundane" institu- 
tional activities, embedded in broader ascriptive collectivities (as are the 
political and economic elites). Hence, they do not develop many nonre- 
ligious autonomous activities or orientations or the ability to create new 
types of institutional complexes. As we shall see, the segregation of the 
internal dynamics of these mundane spheres from the dynamics of the 
cultural and religious centers is greater insofar as the foci of the other- 
worldly resolution of the tension between the cosmic and the mundane 
order is dissociated, as in Buddhism, from the major ascriptive, primordial 
communities. It is smaller, as in Hinduism, when there exists a closer rela- 
tion between the other-worldly attributes of salvation and the major at- 
tributes of the basic ascriptive groups. 
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Cultural Orientations Influencing Patterns of Change: This-worldly 
and Combined This- and Other-worldly Foci of Salvation 


In contrast, the conception of a high level of tension between the tran- 
scendental and the mundane order, along with some emphasis on this- 
worldly activities, tends to generate a high level of free resources, a wide 
scope of markets, extensive articulation of institutional spheres, and a large 
variety of alternative conceptions of social and political order. 

The perception of this tension gives rise to, or at least is associated with 
or carried by, autonomous elites. Societies of this kind tend to develop 
multiple coalitions of autonomous elites who can mobilize free resources 
and channel them in new directions. Given the potentially mutual orienta- 
tions of such institutional entrepreneurs, the directions of change may 
coalesce. 

Within this pattern different varieties develop according to the specific 
content of the cultural orientation. The content varies according to (1) 
the degree of interweaving or segregation of this-worldly and other-worldly 
foci of salvation (a problem inherent in most high civilizations and re- 
ligions), (2) the degree of institutional spread of the foci of this-worldly 
resolution of the tension between ihe transcendental and the mundane order, 
and (3) the relations between the major attributes or foci of the resolution 
of the tension and the basic attributes of the principal ascriptive col- 
lectivities. 

The weaker the emphasis on the other-worldly realm (as in China) and 
the more the focus of salvation is this worldly and pertains to a single 
institutional area (as in both China and Islam), the stronger the tendency 
for the multiplicity of potentially autonomous elites—especially articulators 
of models of cultural and social order and political elites—to be brought 
together within a single social framework exhibiting little internal differ- 
entiation. This phenomenon is best illustrated by the Chinese literati. Such 
a structure generates only a limited scope of free resources and markets 
even if symbolization of the dominant institutional spheres is relatively 
strong. The flow of resources among markets will be relatively restricted— 
most of the free resources are directed toward the center (Skinner 1977). 
Concomitantly, in such situations the different elite activities will find very 
weak independent bases for the autonomous mobilization of resources; 
hence, the potential for internal transformability tends to be relatively 
small. 

The stress on a single institutional focus of this-worldly salvation was 
common to China and Islam (in Islam the focus was the political-military) 
and gave rise to a similar structure of entrepreneurs and to limitations to 
the society’s transformative capacities. But in Islam there existed also a 
very strong other-worldly emphasis (usually segregated from the this-world- 
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ly one) that generated a relatively strong conception of an alternative social 
and political order and the special type of sectarian political dynamics 
characteristic of that civilization. 

The more institutionally segregated the relations between this-worldly 
and other-worldly foci of salvation that are symbolically interwoven (as in 
Russia), the more a situation tends to arise in which the different elites, 
instead of merging, become increasingly segregated. They retain, however, 
powerful mutual orientations as well as powerful orientations to the center. 
Hence, such situations are characterized by wider markets and a free flow 
of resources, albeit under stricter control from the center. There also exist 
stronger tendencies toward institution building as well as impingement on 
the center, which can be checked only by coercive measures. 

At the same time, the close symbolic interweaving of the foci of salvation 
creates a potent and potentially articulate conception of alternative social 
orders. The segregation of different movements of protest and elites which 
yet retain some mutual orientations tends to assure relative longevity of 
the regime. But when the regime can no longer be maintained violent up- 
heaval can result, carried out by some of the elites recognized in revolu- 
tionary movements. 

In contrast to all the foregoing cases, in western Europe the potential 
for transformation of the social order was highest owing to a tight inter- 
weaving of this-worldly and other-worldly foci of salvation and a relative 
multiplicity of this-worldly arenas that served as the loci of such concep- 
tions. These orientations to salvation generated a rich variety of conceptions 
of alternative social orders as well as different autonomous elites and coali- 
tions between them. Hence, there developed a multiplicity of ways in which 
free resources could be organized and directed and linked. 

The comparison between Europe and Islam brings out the importance of 
the second variable mentioned in the section on other-worldly orientations, 
namely, the degree of association between the attributes of salvation and 
the attributes of the basic ascriptive collectivities, an association that was 
very weak in Islam and very strong in Europe. The stronger that associa- 
tion, the more channels exist for the flow of resources, and the stronger 
are the bases of solidarity of various entrepreneurs. 


Cultural Orientations, Ecological Conditions, and Variability 
of Patterns of Change 


The institutional implications of different cultural orientations may work 
out in different ways in different concrete political-ecological settings. Eco- 
logical-political settings influence the availability of resources in different 
markets by determining (1) the scope and relative importance of markets 
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within and across the political units of a society and (2) the relative im- 
portance of internal versus external markets. 

The comparison between the Byzantine and the Russian Empires on the 
one hand, and the western European imperial-feudal patterns and the Is- 
lamic and Hindu civilizations on the other, shows that in imperial systems 
there developed relatively compact markets within each empire, while in 
the western European and Islamic cases (as well as the Indian one) there 
developed crosscutting markets. 

In all these societies, however, the predominant markets were internal 
and generated great reservoirs of resources to be reorganized and redirected. 
These markets enhanced the institution building and transformative ca- 
pacity within their respective societies. In imperial societies these activities 
were ultimately controlled by the political elite. In the imperial-feudal 
system, the structure of the crosscutting markets and the linkages between 
them were greatly influenced by the multiplicity of elites which often cut 
across political boundaries. In all societies the nature of such linkages de- 
pended heavily on some of the characteristics of these elites which were 
analyzed above. 

Some differences can be discerned between societies in which compact 
markets predominate and those in which crosscutting ones predominate. In 
societies with a high level of compactness of markets the central controlling 
mechanisms constitute an easy target for the impact of the processes of 
change. This often creates a situation of an all-or-nothing struggle, and 
the possibility of a breakdown within such regimes inevitably increases. As 
against this, crosscutting markets generate greater possibilities for multiple 
ways of restructuring the different institutional spheres. 

In contrast to both the compact and crosscutting internal markets, heavy 
dependency on external markets minimizes the possibility of institutional- 
ization of change. This holds even when there is a relatively high degree of 
coalescence of rebellions, heterodoxies, and central political struggle and 
thus the development of transformative tendencies. This pattern is illus- 
trated by the exceptional city-states and tribal federations. The intensifica- 
tion of political struggle has often led to the demise of these systems and 
their incorporation in various ways in cther societies. 

The explanation of this special pattern of change lies in the. fact that 
such societies attempted to maintain, in their respective international sys- 
tems, standards of institutional activities which were more appropriate to 
“bigger” societies with wide internal markets (Eisenstadt 1977). Hence 
these societies tended to specialize in working for different kinds of external 
markets while keeping the level of their internal specialization much lower. 
The combination of this level of resources with the relatively low organiza- 
tional capacities of the elites explains the relative difficulties in long-range 
institutionalization of their potential transformative capacities. 
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Let us turn now to an exploration of. the processes outlined above as they 
appear in the three types of regime in which the three different patterns 
of change developed. 


UI. SOCIAL AND CULTURAL LINKAGES IN THREE TYPES 
OF REGIME: IMPERIAL AND IMPERIAL-FEUDAL, CITY-STATE 
AND TRIBAL FEDERATION, AND PATRIMONIAL 


Cultural Orientations, Center-Periphery Relations, and Structure of 
Elites in Imperial and Imperial-Feudal Societies 


Part I identified imperial and imperial-feudal societies as those within 
which the pattern of coalescent change developed. Two major characteris- 
tics of center-periphery relations in the imperial societies—and to a large 
extent also in the imperial-feudal ones—were first, a high level of distinc- 
tiveness of their respective centers (Shils 1975), and second, continuous 
attempts of the centers not only to extract resources from the periphery 
but also to permeate it and to reconstruct it according to their own prem- 
ises. The political and, to some degree, the cultural-religious centers in 
these societies were conceived as autonomous foci of the charismatic ele- 
ments of the sociopolitical and often also of the cosmic cultural order. 
These centers—political, religious and cultural—were the foci and loci of 
the various great traditions that developed in these societies as distinct 
from local traditions. The permeation of the periphery by the centers was 
discernible in their development of widespread channels of communication 
and in their attempts to break through the ascriptive ties of the groups on 
the periphery. 

Closely connected to this type of center-periphery relation is the devel- 
opment in these societies of a high articulation among symbols of country- 
wide social hierarchies, some political consciousness of these hierarchies, 
and a high degree of ideological symbolization and mutual orientation 
among the major religious, political, and even ethnic and national collectivi- 
ties. Although each collectivity tended to develop a relatively high degree 
of autonomy, they also constituted mutual referents for each other (e.g., 
being a good “Hellene” was identified with citizenship in the Byzantine 
state, and vice versa [Eisenstadt 1969, 1978]). This high degree of sym- 
bolic articulation and distinctiveness of the major institutional aspect is 
closely related, in these imperial and imperial-feudal societies, to certain 
types of cultural orientations. 

Most of these empires developed in close relation to some of the great 
civilizations or traditions in the history of mankind, such as the special 
Chinese blend of Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism; the Christian tra- 
dition in its variety; and the Islamic one. All of them developed cultural 
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frameworks both symbolically and organizationally distinct from the po- 
litical, ethnic, and national spheres. 

Most of these civilizations shared several basic cultural orientations or 
codes which distinguished them from some of the other civilizations emerg- 
ing in the same period—the 1st millennium B.c. (Daedalus 1975; Voegelin 
1954—56). First, they were characterized by a conception of a high level 
of autonomy and distinction of the cosmic (religious) and mundane orders 
and by a strong emphasis on the necessity of linking the transcendental 
sphere and the mundane order. Second, although they shared this emphasis 
on the tension between the cosmic and the mundane world with other civil- 
izations, such as the Hindu and Buddhist, they included some kind of this- 
worldly activity as a bridge between the transcendental-cosmic and the 
mundane world, or in Weber's terminology, as a focus of salvation. Third, 
there developed within these civilizations a strong emphasis on the commit- 
ment of various sectors of the population to either the cosmic or the social 
order and a relatively autonomous access of at least some groups to the 
major attributes of one order or the other. 

These cultural orientations and this structure of centers and of center- 
periphery relations were very closely related to differences in the structure 
of the major elites or institutional entrepreneurs. 

Most of the elites in the imperial and imperial-feudal societies had au- 
tonomous resource bases and potentially autonomous access to the center 
and to each other. This was true above all of articulators of the cultural 
and social order, political elites, and to a smaller degree the representatives 
of different collectivities and the economic elites. Moreover, within these 
societies, there developed a multiplicity of secondary elites. It was these 
various elites, with their impingement on the centers and the periphery 
alike, that shaped various movements of protest and of political activities 
and struggle within them. Any type of elite—''primary" and “secondary” 
alike—could become a starting point of movements of protest or of political 
struggle with a higher level of organizational and symbolic articulation. 

Let us proceed now to analyze some of the variations within the imperial 
and imperial-feudal societies, starting with the constellation of relations 
among cultural orientations, center-periphery relations, structures of elites, 
and patterns of change that developed in the Chinese Empire. 

The Chinese Empire.—China's Confucian-Taoist-Buddhist-Legalist tra- 
dition, as compared with monotheistic religions, was characterized by a 
somewhat weaker stress on the tensicn between the transcendental and 
the mundane order; a very weak conception of a historical-transcendental 
time dimension; a strong this-worldly focus on overcoming this tension; 
and a relative openness in its formulation as well as in its accessibility to 
broader strata (Balazs 1964; Nivison and Wright 1959; Schwartz 1975; 
Wright 1953, 1960). This ideology was very closely tied to the political 
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framework of the Chinese Empire, which was legitimized by the Confucian 
symbols. Those symbols and the Confucian ethical orientation found their 
natural place and framework, their major referent, within the empire. 

The Chinese tradition was probably the most this worldly of all the great 
traditions. The thrust of the official Confucian-Legalist framework was the 
cultivation of the sociopolitical and cultural orders as the major focus of 
cosmic harmony. It emphasized this-worldly duties and activities. within 
the existing social frameworks—the family, broader kin groups, and im- 
perial service—and stressed the connection between the proper performance 
of these duties and the ultimate criteria of individual responsibility. Of 
course, the tradition also emphasized individual responsibility along with 
a strongly transcendental orientation, but this responsibility was couched 
largely in terms of the importance of the political and familial dimensions 
of human existence. 

The Chinese tradition stressed also a basic affinity between the symbols 
_ of the center and the status identities of the peripheral groups. Orientation 
to the center and to participation in it constituted an essential component 
of the collective identity of many local and occupational groups. 

All these orientations greatly influenced the structure of the Chinese 
center and of the major elites and strata in Chinese society. The center was 
an absolutist one in terms of both political and cultural orientations. The 
imperial center, with its strong Confucian orientation and legitimation, 
was the sole distributor of macrosocietal prestige and honor. Various social 
groups or strata did not develop autonomous, independent status orienta- 
tions except on a purely local level; the major, almost the only, wider 
orientations were bound to the political-religious center (Balazs 1964; 
Eisenstadt 19715; Lapidus 19755; Michael 1955). 

Of crucial importance in the linkage between the center and the periphery 
in general and in the process of strata formation in particular was the struc- 
ture of the major group or stratum linking the imperial center to the broad- 
er society—the literati (Balazs 1964; Ho 1962; Kracke 1953; van der 
Sprenkel 1958), that is, all those who took the Confucian examinations 
or studied for them. This elite was a relatively cohesive congeries of in- 
dividuals and quasi groups that shared a cultural background enhanced 
by the examination system and by adherence to Confucian classical teach- 
ings and rituals. 

The stratum of literati constituted a source of recruitment to the bu- 
reaucracy and combined within itself the activities of political elites and 
of articulators of models of cultural order. This elite enjoyed close relations 
with the leaders of collectivities (the heads of family and of wider kinship 
groups) and exercised a virtual monopoly over access to the center. The 
organizational framework of the literati was almost identical with that of 
the state bureaucracy (which recruited 10%-20% of all the literati); ex- 
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cept for some schools and academies it had no organization of its own. 
This elite, which was relatively widespread, was in principle recruited from 
all strata, even from the peasantry, even though in fact most literati were 
recruited from the gentry. Thus, unlike its Russian counterpart, it main- 
tained relatively close solidary relations with most groups of the society. 

The Russian and Byzantine Empires.—A different constellation of cul- 
tural orientations, structure of elites, and structure of centers and center- 
periphery relations developed in the Russian and Byzantine Empires (and 
in the Abbasid, Fatimite, and Ottoman Empires). 

Within the late (post-Mongol) Muscovite variant of Christian civiliza- 
tion (Pipes 1975; Seton-Watson 1952), the center succeeded in attaining 
a relatively high degree of subordination of the cultural to the political 
order, and a relatively low degree of autonomous access of the major strata 
to the principal attributes of the social and political orders. The political 
sphere became the monopoly of the rulers. The economic sphere became 
less central, and economic activities were left, insofar as they did not impinge 
directly on the center, to their own autonomous development. The broader 
strata were granted autonomy in other mundane—primarily economic— 
activities, without being permitted to imbue them to any large extent with 
wider meanings in terms of the basic parameters of the cultural-religious 
spheres. 

To this end, the center vigorously segregated access to the attributes of 
the cosmic order (salvation) from access to the attributes of the political 
and social orders. Religious heterodoxies became either other-worldly ori- 
ented or dissociated from the political sphere, or both. Sometimes, however, 
as in the case of the true believers, they impinged to a degree on the eco- 
nomic sphere (Gerschenkorn 1970). 

The major mechanism through which the center attained its goals was 
forced segregation of the political elites, who were also the articulators of 
the cultural order, from the economic and educational elites and the articu- 
lators of the solidarity of the major ascriptive collectivities (Eisenstadt 
19715, chap. 6; Raeff 1966). l 

The Byzantine Empire did not experience such a traumatic process as 
the Mongolian conquest which created in Russia the precondition for the 
weakening of the autonomous orientations and structures of the major ac- 
tive strata. Hence, the Byzantine center was never able to segregate this- 
worldly and other-worldly orientations of different groups, strata, and 
elites to the same extent as the Russian center, even though such attempts 
were often made. Likewise, although the religious supremacy of the emperor 
over the patriarch was the official doctrine of the Byzantine Empire and 
church (Hussey 1937; Ostrogorsky 1956), cultural-religious orientations 
did not become as totally subjugated to the political sphere as happened 
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in Russia. The church, oriented as it was toward other worldly activities, 
never became as fully controlled politically as the Russian church. - 

Similarly, different strata such as the aristocracy and the peasantry had 
relatively more autonomous access to the center. In addition, Byzantine 
society was characterized by a high level of autonomy of secondary elites 
and of linkages among them and the broader strata (Charanis 1940-41; 
1951a, 19516). 

Western European civilization: Cultural orientations and structural plu- 
ralism.—A still different set of relations among cultural orientations, cen- 
ter-periphery relations, structure of secondary elites, and patterns of change 
developed in the imperial and imperial-feudal structures of medieval and 
early modern (western and central) Europe (Hintze 1975; Thrupp 1967). 

European civilization was characterized by a very high number of cross- 
cutting cultural orientations and structural settings. The symbolic pluralism, 
or heterogeneity, of European soclety was evident in the multiplicity of 
traditions—the Judeo-Christian, the Greek, the Roman, and the various 
tribal ones—out of which its own cultural tradition crystallized. The most 
important among Europe's cultural orientations was an emphasis both on 
the autonomy of the cosmic, cultural, and social orders and on their in- 
terrelatedness. This was defined in terms of the tension between the tran- 
scendental and the mundane order. Also important was an emphasis on 
ways of resolving this tension through a combination of this-worldly (po- 
litical and economic) and other-worldly activities (O'Dea, O'Dea, and 
Adams 1975; Heer 1968; Troeltsch 1931). 

These symbolic orientations became connected with a very special tvpe 
of structural-organizational pluralism. The type of pluralism Europe ex- 
hibited differed greatly from the one that could be found, for instance, in 
the compact Byzantine (or Russian) Empire. In the Byzantine Empire 
pluralism was manifest in a relatively high degree of structural differentia- 
tion within a relatively unified sociopolitical framework in which different 
social functions were apportioned to different social categories. The struc- 
tural pluralism that developed in Europe was characterized, above all, by 
a combination of steadily increasing levels of structural differentiation, on 
the one hand, and constantly changing boundaries of collectivities, units, 
and frameworks, on the other. 

Among these collectivities and units there did not exist a clear-cut divi- 
sion of labor. Instead, they were in constant competition over their re- 
spective standing with regard to the attributes of the social and cultural 
orders; over the performance of the major societal functions—be they eco- 
nomic, political, or cultural—and over the very definition of the boundaries 
of ascriptive communities. 

The combination of these cultural orientations and structural conditions 
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generated in Europe several basic institutional characteristics (Bloch 1930, 
1961; Brunner 1968; Cam 1954; Prawer and Eisenstadt 1968) the most 
important being: (1) multiplicity of centers; (2) a high degree of perme- 
ation of the periphery by the centers and of impingement of the periphery 
on the centers; (3) a relatively small degree of overlap of the boundaries 
and restructuring of class, ethnic, religious and political entities; (4) a 
comparatively hizh degree of autonomy of groups and strata and of their 
access to the centers of society; (5) a high degree of overlapping among 
various status units, together with a high level of countrywide status (class) 
consciousness and political activity; (6) a multiplicity of cultural and 
fur.ctional (economic or professional) elites enjoying a relatively high de- 
gree of autonomy, a high degree of crosscutting, and a close relationship 
with the broader more ascriptive strata; (7) a relative high level of au- 
tonomy of the legal system with regard to other integrative systems, es- 
pecially the political and the religious spheres; and (8) a high degree of 
autonomy of cities as centers of social and structural creativity and identity 
formation (Brunner 1968, pp. 213-41; Weber 1958). 


Cultural Orientations, Center-Periphery Relations, and Structure of 
Elites in Exceptional City-States and Tribal Federations 


As indicated above, societies in which the partially coalescent pattern of 
chenge developed included the Greek (and Roman) city-states of antiquity 
and the Near Eastern, especially the Israeli and Islamic, tribal federations 
(Ben-Sasson 1975, p. 1; Eisenstadt 1971a, chap. 6). The cultural orienta- 
tions prevalent within them were a perception of some degree of tension 
between transcendental and mundane orders, some strong this-worldly con- 
ception of the proper way of resolving this tension, and a relatively high 
level of commitment to the cultural and social order. 

In all of these societies the center-periphery relations were characterized 
by a growing symbolical and structural cifference between the center and 
the periphery and by mutual impingement. But the structural difference 
between the center and periphery was nor fully institutionalized in special 
frameworks. The lack of full institutionalization of the centers could be 
seen in the city-states in the fact that most members (citizens) of the 
larger community could also participate in the center. Although many 
groups could only participate to a limited degree, such limitations were not 
dissimilar from the social distinctions mace within the periphery. 

The most important structural outcome or derivative of this combination 
of structural differentiation, of structurally and symbolically distinct cen- 
ter, and of overlapping of membership between the center and the periphery, 
was the relatively slight development of an autonomous elite. 
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Cultural Orientations, Center-Periphery Relations, and Structure of 
Elites in Patrimonial Societies 


As opposed to the imperial and imperial-feudal societies, the major patri- 
monial societies, in which the noncoalescent pattern of change developed, 
were characterized by a relative lack of the symbolic and structural dis- 
tinction between center and periphery. Patrimonial societies also showed 
a higher degree of status segregation, a lower degree of countrywide “class” 
consciousness and of symbolic articulation of the major types of collectivi- 
ties (Eisenstadt 19735; Heine-Geldern 1956; Schriecke 1957), a strong 
tendency to: narrow status association, and a low degree of autonomy of 
the major types of elites. The cultural orientations predominant in these 
societies were either a low level of distinctness and tensions between the 
transcendental and the mundane order, or a high level of distinctness but 
one in which the focus of the resolution of tension was other worldly. The 
latter orientation involved a low level of commitment to the sociopolitical 
and even to the cultural order and a tendency to accept those orders as 
given. 

In addition, these societies were characterized by a relatively low level 
of symbolic articulation of different collectivities as well as of their major 
elites. The elites were also deeply embedded within the ascriptive groups. 

Variations in batrimonial societies: Buddhist and Hindu civilizations — 
The most important variants developed within those patrimonial city-state 
and tribal regimes which were related to “religions” or traditions connected 
to the great traditions that emphasized the strong other-worldly conceptions 
of salvation such as Buddhism (Bechert 1966-68; Harper 1964; Pardue 
1956; Tambiah 1976) and Hinduism. 

These great traditions and their local variations were carried by relatively 
autonomous, often international, elites such as the Buddhist Sangha—and 
to a smaller degree the Zoroastrian clergy—the like of which could not be 
found among the little traditions of most other regimes within which there 
developed patterns of relatively noncoalescent change. These elites created 
centers that, in the religious sphere, were distinct from their own periphery 
as well as special interlinking networks between these centers and the 
periphery——between the great and little traditions. 

But, given the strong other-worldly emphasis of these great traditions, 
the cultural orientations did not generate parallel distinctiveness in the 
political centers of the societies connected with them or in the relations 
between these centers and their periphery, nor did they tend to produce 
far-reaching restructuring of other institutional spheres. True enough, the 
autonomous cultural religious groups, especially the Sangha in Buddhist 
societies, often participated in political life. The basis of this participation 
was their organizational dependence on the rulers and the rulers’ quest for 
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legitimation. But such participation was set mostly within the frameworks 
of the various patrimonial regimes, in which these elites often became very 
powerful politically. 

The situation in the Hindu civilization of India was rather different. 
Like Buddhism, which started as a heterodox sect within Hinduism, the 
latter was an other-worldly great civilization; yet its negation of the mun- 
dane world was not as total as that of Buddhism (Biardeau 1972; Brown 
1966; Daas 1978; Dumont 1970a, 19705). 

Hinduism, as most fully articulated in the Brahmanic ideology and sym- 
bolism, is based on a strong emphasis on the tension between the tran- 
scendent and the mundane order—tension that derives from a perception 
that the mundane order is polluted in cosmic terms. This pollution can be 
overcome either through total renunciation or through ascriptive ritual 
activities and adherence to the arrangement of social activity in a very 
complicated hierarchical order reflecting an individual's standing in the 
cosmic order. The hierarchical order emphasizes the differential ritual stand- 
ing of basic primordial kinship and territorial social units (the jatis). In 
all these ways it has a much more direct relation to worldly activities than 
Buddhism (Cohn 1971; Dumont 19705; Heesterman 1964; Mandelbaum 
1970; Singer and Cohn 1968; Srinivas 1966; Thapar 1978, pp. 40-63). 

The distinctive cultural-religious center, the ideological core of which 
was the Brahmanic ideology and symbolism which developed in India, 
consisted of a series of networks and organizational-ritual subcenters— 
pilgrimages, temples, sects, schools—spreading throughout the subcontinent, 
often cutting across political boundaries (Cohn 1971; Singer 1959; Singer 
and Cohn 1968). 

The religious center or centers became very closely associated with the 
broad, ethnic Hindu identity (even more closely associated than the re- 
ligious symbols and symbols of political community in Buddhist societies). 
The vague, general, yet resilient boundaries of Hindu ethnic identity con- 
stituted the broadest ascriptive framework within which the Brahmanic 
ideology was worked out. 

At the same time, however, as in the other other-worldly religions, the 
major center of Hinduism was not political. Although there arose in India 
small and large states and semi-imperial centers, there did not develop 
any single state with which the cultural tradition was identified (Heester- 
man 1971). Accordingly, center-periphery relations in most Indian prin- 
cipalities and kingdoms did not differ greatly from such relations in other 
patrimonial regimes, city-states, or tribal federations. The various political 
centers, though organizationally more compact than the ritual centers, 
were not continuous—regimes and kingdoms rose and fell—nor did they 
serve as major foci of Indian cultural identity. This fact gave Indian 
civilization its internal strength and explained its capacity to survive under 
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alien rule (Fox 1971; Heesterman 1957, 1964, 1971; Morrison 1970; 
Sinha 1938). 

The relative independence of the cultural traditions, centers, and sym- 
bols of identity from the political center was paralleled by the relative 
autonomy of the social structure with its complex of castes and villages 
and its networks of cultural communication (Béteille 1965; Ishwaran 1970; 
Mandelbaum 1970). 

Within these social groupings and networks there developed the major 
types of institutional entrepreneurs and elites, political and economic en- 
trepreneurs on the one hand, and articulators of models of cultural order 
and of the solidarity of different ascriptive groups on the other. Their en- 
trepreneurial activities were structured by the two fundamental aspects of 
Indian social life. These activities were rooted in and defined by the com- 
bination of ascriptive primordial and ritual characteristics; at the same 
time, such definitions contain very strong emphasis on the proper perform- 
ance of mundane activities (Neale 1969; Rudolph, Rudolph, and Singh 
1975; Morrison 1970). 

Variations in patrimonial and sultanic societies: The Islamic civilization. 
—A rather special pattern of relations among cultural orientations, center- 
periphery relations, and institutional entrepreneurs developed in the Islamic 
civilization (Gibb 1962; Von Grunebaum 1946, 1954; Hodgson 1974; Holt, 
Lambton, and Lewis 1970; Lewis 1950, 1973). 

The most important cultural orientations that crystallized in Islam were 
the distinction between the “cosmic” transcendental realm and the mundane 
one and the stress on overcoming the tension inherent in this distinction 
by total submission to God and by this-worldly—above all, political and 
military—activity; the strong universalistic element in the definition of the 
Islamic community; the principle of autonomous access of all members of 
the community to the attributes of the transcendental order, to salvation, 
through submission to God; the ideal of the ummak—-the political-religious 
community of all believers distinct from any ascriptive, primordial col- 
lectivity; and the ideal of the ruler as the upholder of the ideal of Islam, 
of the purity of the ummak, and of the life of the community (Gibb 1962; 
Von Grunebaum 1948, 1954). 

Of special importance from the point of view of this analysis is the fact 
that in the Islamic realm the original vision of the ummah assumed com- 
plete convergence between the sociopolitical and the religious community. 
The original Islamic state developed out of conquest motivated by a new 
universal religion and borne by conquering tribes; therefore, in this initial 
state of conquest the identity between polity and religion was very great. 
Similarly, many of the later (such as the Abbasid and Fatimite) caliphs 
came to power on the crest of religious movements, legitimized themselves 
in religious terms, and sought to retain popular support by stressing the 
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religious aspect of their authority and by courting the religious leaders and 
religious sentiments of the community. Political problems (e.g., determina- 
tion of proper succession and the scope of the political community) original- 
ly constituted the main theological problems of Islam. But owing to wide- 
spread Moslem conquest, to the tensions between tribal conquerors and 
conquered peoples, to the emphasis on total submission to God, as well as 
to the strong ideological dissociation between the universal Islamic com- 
munity and primordial local or ethnic communities, after the initial at- 
tempts of the first caliphs and the beginning of the Abbasid Caliphate, the 
ideal of a common political and religious community was never realized. 
Accordingly, there developed in Islamic polities a growing dissociation 
among the political communities, the religious elites, and the various local 
communities and institutional spheres, albeit with a strong latent religious- 
ideological orientation toward the unification of these spheres (Gibb 1962, 
pp. 3-32; Lapidus 19755; Spuler 1970; Turner 1974). 

The identity of the religious community was forged out and upheld main- 
ly by the Holy Law (Sharia) as annunciated and developed by the religious 
leaders (the ulema) and enforced by the rulers. Between the ulema and the 
rulers there developed a very peculiar relation in which the ulema became 
politically passive or subjugated to the rulers—even though relatively au- 
tonomous in the performance of their lezal-religious functions (Schacht 
1970). l 

This combination gave rise to the very high degree of symbolic and 
organizational autonomy of the political elites; to the relatively high sym- 
bolic autonomy—but only a minimal organizational one—of the religious 
elite; and to a growing separation of the two. The religious leadership was 
heavily dependent on the rulers and did not develop into a broad, inde- 
pendent, and cohesive organization. Religious groups and functionaries were 
not organized as a separate entity; nor did they constitute a tightly orga- 
nized body-—except when organized by the state, as in the Ottoman Em- 
pire (Gibb and Bowen 1957, chaps. 8-12; Ttzkowitz 1972). 

The strong ideological dissociation of the universal Islamic community 
and the different primordial communities resulted in a weak solidarity be- 
tween these communities and the political and religious articulators of the 
cultural model of Islam. 

In imperial and patrimonial Islamic svstems alike, the combination of 
religious orientations, structure of elites, and the relations between elites 
and local ascriptive communities gave rise to some unique types of ruling 
groups, especially to the military-religious rulers who emerged from tribal 
and sectarian elements. It gave rise also to the system of military slavery 
which created special channels of mobility—such as the gulan system in 
general and the Mameluke system and Ottoman deoshime in particular, 
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through which the ruling group could be recruited from alien elements 
(Ayalon 1951; Itzkowitz 1972; Miller 1941; Wittek, 1938). 

Similarly, except in the case of so-called missionary orders that estab- 
lished new regimes, there developed but few structural linkages between 
the political elites and the articulators of cultural models and economic 
entrepreneurs (though often there were close family relations among some 
of them). 


IV. A BRIEF CONCLUSION 


Limitations of space preclude more extended analysis of the three types 
of regime. It is to be hoped, however, that the illustrations used here will 
serve the reader as evidence of the theoretical validity of Part II. The 
analytic framework presented there, resting as it does on study of the cases 
presented in Part III, offers conclusions about the various constellations 
of cultural orientations and structural characteristics that crystallized in 
major traditional civilizations. In turn, Parts II and ITI provide theoretical 
and empirical answers to the questions mentioned at the outset of Part TI, 
questions about the conditions underlying the three patterns of change 
treated in Part I and their relationship to specific types of regime. 
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Poisson and negative binomial models are applied to the number of 
multiple victimizations reported in the National Crime Surveys. The 
negative binomial but not the Poisson model is shown to be compati- 
ble with the data. The negative binomial model is consistent with the 
hypothesis that the probability of being victimized is constant over 
time and does not depend upon the number of prior victimizations, 
but that not all persons, businesses, and households have the same 
probability of being victimized. This interpretation can be used to 
estimate the probability of being victimized conditional upon the 
number of victimizations experienced in an observation period and 
to estimate the maximum correlation between independent variables 
and the number of victimizations experienced in a given time inter- 
val. Regardless of the interpretation, the analysis shows that victim- 
ization rates are not unduly affected by small numbers of persons 
having unusually high rates. Researchers using large data sets are 
likely to find similar patterns between victimization counts and in- 
dependent variables using either rates or probabilities to measure 
victimization. 


During the past decade, victimization studies have shown that a number 
of persons, businesses, and households were repeatedly victimized more 
often than would be expected by chance alone. Using the National Crime 
Survey reports for eight American cities, Hindelang, Gottfredson, and Garo- 
falo (1978) showed that the number of persons and households experi- 
encing multiple victimizations was considerably higher than it would be if 
every person and household had the same constant chance of being vic- 
timized. Using victimization data from a muck smaller survey in England, 
Sparks, Genn, and Dodd (1977) showed that the number of multiple vic- 
timizations could not be accounted for by Poisson or by negative binomial 
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models. They concluded that victimization should be measured by calcu- 
lating the probability of being victimized one or more times rather than by 
calculating the average victimization rate. Rates can be inflated by a rela- 
tively small number of persons, households, or businesses. with an un- 
usually high number of victimizations whereas the probability of being 
victimized one or more times cannot be inflated by such persons, house- 
holds, or businesses. 

This paper applies both Poisson and negative binomial models to vic- 
timizations recorded in some of the largest cities in the United States. The 
data suggest that multiple victimization can be adequately accounted for 
by negative binomial models. The influence on victimization rates of small 
numbers of persons experiencing relatively large numbers of multiple 
victimizations is shown to depend upon the parameters of the negative 
binomial model. Research implications of that model are drawn. The dis- 
cussion begins by showing the inadequacy of the simple Poisson model. 


THE SIMPLE POISSON MODEL APPLIED TO VICTIMIZATION RESEARCH 


The simple Poisson model is based upon the assumptions that (1) the 
probability of.being victimized is the same for all persons (businesses, 
households, etc.) and (2) the probability of being victimized does not de- 
pend upon the number of previous victimizations. Under this model, persons 
who experience a high number of victimizations are merely unlucky. For 
example, persons who have experienced 10 victimizations in one year are 
considered as likely to be victimized in the next year as those who did not 
experience any victimizations. 

Using the Poisson model, the probability of experiencing X victimizations 
during some set time period, where X represents the random variable and 
x represents the values it can assume, may be expressed as: 


prob (X = x) = e)*/x!. (1) 


For later comparisons with the negative binomial, this formula can also 
be written in iterative form as: 


prob (X = 0) = e” (2) 
and 


prob (X = x) = prob (X = x — 1)A/x  forx2 1. (3) 


The A in these equations is the Poisson parameter to be estimated from 
the observed data. Its maximum likelihood estimate is the mean or average 
rate. In victimization research, the average yearly rate for a particular 
crime is usually small, ranging from about 0.01 to 0.40. 

Equation (3) shows that few multiple victimizations are likely to occur 
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under Poisson models with low mean rates. One way to see this is to note 
that the probability of having X + 1 victimizations is (X +- 1)/A times 
smaller than the probability of having X victimizations. For small values 
of A, this means that the probability of having many victimizations is very 
small. For example, if A equals 0.10, a common value in burglary victim- 
ization, the probability of experiencing one victimization is 10 times smaller 
than that of experiencing zero victimizations, and the probability of two 
victimizations is 20 times smaller than the probability of one victimization, 
or 200 times smaller than the probability of zero victimizations. 

The inability of the Poisson model to account for multiple victimiza- 
tions is illustrated in table 1, which displays the unweighted count of 
burglaries recorded and those expected under a Poisson and a negative 
binomial model for the National Crime Survey of criminal victimization 
in 26 American cities during one year. The table shows that the Poisson 
model is not compatible with the observed data. For example, the Poisson 
model suggests that only three households should experience four or more 
burglaries whereas the data show that 155 households experienced this 
many burglaries. In sharp contrast, the negative binomial model suggests 
that 163 households should experience this many burglaries. The y? 
goodness-of-fit test statistic shows that the Poisson model is not compatible 
with the data, but that the negative binomial model has an astoundingly 
good fit. 


TABLE 1 


OBSERVED AND EXPECTED NUMBER OF BURGLARIES IN 26 CITIES UNDER 
A POISSON AND A NEGATIVE BINOMIAL MODEL 
(National Crime Survey Data, 1974-75) 


EXPECTED FREQUENCY FOR EACH MoneL* 


NUMBER OF OBSERVED Poisson Negative Binomial 
VICTIMIZA TIONS FREQUENCY Model Model 

irm CEPIT 231,656 228,080 231,656 
O E 23,720 29,946 23,755 
7 A EC ee 3,895 1,966 3,819 
digo ctore ee na 655 86 688 
A ere ee Pes 120 3 131 
A E een sees 25 0.1 26 
O 5 0.0 5 
De Saisie cates ida 3 0.0 1 
A ahaa’ 1 0.0 0.2 
Sen ee ee N 1 0.0 0.1 

IN 9,089.2 6.1 
Degrees of freedom.... ses 2 4 
Mena 131 .131 .131 
Exponent &......... zs Tm Rd .468 


* For nine burglaries the expected number includes the occurrence of more than nine burglaries. 
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THE NEGATIVE BINOMIAL MODEL 


The negative binomial model depends upon two parameters: a mean, m, and 
an exponent, k. The probability of having exactly x victimizations during 
some set period of time may be expressed as (Anscombe 1959): 


where T represents the gamma function.” 

The difference between the negative binomial and the Poisson models 
can be seen by comparing them in their iterative forms. The iterative form 
of the negative binomial model may be written as: 


O Soy (1 + a)" | (5) 


and 


prob id = x) = [prob (X =x — 1) (LM TE 


m + k 


The part of expression (6) within brackets is identical to the iterative 
formula for the Poisson model because m equals A, the mean rate of oc- 
currence in the population. Thus, the greater number of multiple victimiza- 
tions predicted in the negative binomial than in the Poisson model is largely 
due to the last term within parentheses, which depends explicitly on the 
parameter k, 

The effect of this term can be understood by considering various values 
oí X. If X equals one, the expression is always less than one (assuming the 
mean is greater than zero). This means that, relative to the number of cases 
of no victimization, proportionately fewer cases of single victimization are 
expected under the negative binomial than under the Poisson model. For 
the data set in table 1 this term equals 0.78. If X — 2, the last term, 
(x + k — 1)/(m + k), usually exceeds one (4 is usually less than one and 
m is usually between 0.01 and 0.40). For example, this term equals 2.45 
for the values of m and & in table 1, showing that the probability of having 
two burglaries instead of one is about two and one-half times higher in the 
negative binomial than in the Poisson model. The value of this multiplier 
increases linearly with increases in X. In table 1, it equals 4.12, 5.79, and 
7.46 when X equals 3, 4, and 5, respectively. The overall differences be- 
tween the negative binomial and the Poisson increase geometrically, how- 
ever, because the differences at each step are multiplied together to obtain 


forx>1. (6) 


2 The gamma function of x, (na), equals the integral between O and infinity of X for 
the expression: e~* X^—1, Furthermore, T(n +1) = nI (n). If n is an integer, then 
I'(n 4-1) — n 
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the probability of any exact number of victimizations. In table 1, the prob- 
ability of five burglaries compared with the probability of zero burglaries 
is 341 times higher in the negative binomial than in the Poisson model, 
(0.78) (2.45) (4.12) (5.79) (7.46) — 341. 

The Poisson model can also be viewed as a special case of the negative 
binomial model. As & becomes large, the probability of zero victimizations, 
expression (5), tends toward e”, the Poisson probability of zero victim- 
izations. The probability of X victimizations, expression (6), tends to 
prob (X — x — 1) m/x, which is the Poisson probability of X victimiza- 
tions. Thus, as & tends to infinity the negative binomial cannot be distin- 
guished from the Poisson model. A formal proof is given by Feller (1968, 
p. 281). 


PARAMETER ESTIMATION 


As was noted above, the maximum likelihood estimate of m is the observed 
mean. The mean is easy to calculate and is readily interpretable. 

Unlike m, the maximum likelihood estimate of & is computationally dif- 
ficult to obtain.? For small values of m and k, Anscombe (1959, fig. 1) 
showed that a very efficient estimate 2 (frequently over 98% efficient) 
can be obtained by estimating & from the observed proportion of zero vic- 
timizations. This was done in this report by applying Newton's iterative 
method of finding roots (Wendroff 1969) to the following reexpression of 
formula (5): 


la (1 + h/b) _ 


= In (n/N) 7) 


H 
k 


where 7 is the observed number who were not victimized, N is the total 
sample size, m is the average rate, and In is the natural logarithm function. 
The iteration was halted when the summation of the terms on the left-hand 
side of expression (7) was less than 5 X 1077. 

The large sample variance of m (Anscombe 1959) equals: 


var (0h) = Y (m + m) ; (8) 


3 Anscombe (1959, p. 367) states that the maximum likelihood estimate of k is the 
root of the following equation in X: 


vin(t+3)= Xue; 


where N is the total sample size, In is the natural logarithmic function, m is the ob- 
served rate, and 7, is the observed number of persons experiencing exactly j events. 
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and the variance of $ equals: 


(1 i E j'- pes (A 2) 
A A 
N| - ln (1 2 yes z) E A 


Asymptotically, # and É are independent of each other. 





var (É) = (9) 


POISSON PROCESSES UNDERLYING THE NEGATIVE 
BINOMIAL DISTRIBUTION 


The negative binomial model is of particular interest because it can arise 
from Poisson processes. If either (1) the probability of being victimized 
is the same for all persons (businesses, households, etc.) but depends upon 
the number of prior victimizations, or (2) the probability of being vic- 
timized remains constant over time but is not necessarily the same for all 
persons (households, businesses), then the number of victimizations for the 
total population follows the negative binomial distribution (Feller 1943). 
The first case represents a contagion model wherein the occurrence of the 
first victimization either increases or decreases the subsequent chances of 
being victimized. Contagion models are sometimes used to study the dif- 
fusion of innovations. For examples, see Coleman (1964) and Coleman, 
Katz, and Menzel (1966). The second case represents heterogeneity in the 
distribution of the chances of being victimized in the population. These 
models frequently appear in accident-proneness studies. (Other models that 
are compatible with the negative binomial distribution but do not appear 
to be substantively related to victimization are discussed in Anscombe 
[1959].) 

The simple contagion model has little intuitive appeal as an underlying 
explanation of multiple victimization. Under this model, the chances of 
being victimized would have to increase with each victimization. It may 
be more plausible to assume that persons have different victimization rates 
that remain constant over.time than to assume their chances of being vic- 
timized increase with each victimization. 

Differences in rates would occur if victimization rates were related to 
variables like life-style, and if life-style variables remained fairly constant 
over time. For example, persons who regularly leave their homes unattended 
during working hours are presumably more likely to be burglarized than 
those who always remain home. Persons who commute through high crime 
areas are more likely to be robbed than those who never enter such areas. 
Hindelang, Gottfredson, and Garofalo (1978) present a discussion of how 
victimization rates may depend upon life-style variables. Following the 
life-style interpretation, the negative binomial model will be interpreted 
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here as having arisen from a series of Poisson models wherein the victimiza- 
tion rate for any person is Poisson, but the rate that defines the Poisson 
model varies by individual. Such models are known as compound Poisson 
models.* 

Greenwood and Woods (1919) and Greenwood and Yule (1920) were 
the first statisticians to investigate compound Poisson models. They as- 
sumed that the parameter A of the simple Poisson model was a random 
variable that followed the Pearson type III distribution. This distribution 
is proportional to a x? distribution with 2% degrees of freedom (Anscombe 
1959). Depending upon the values of m and &, the distribution may be 
highly skewed like a backward letter J or it may be hump shaped. The type 
III distribution was chosen to represent the distribution of A by Greenwood 
and Yule (1920) because it is mathematically easy to work with and be- 
cause it can assume a wide variety of shapes. Newbold (1927) showed 
that the assumption that A follows the Pearson type III distribution held 
up remarkably well with a variety of accident data. Since Newbold's work, 
most investigators (e.g., Chambers and Yule 1941; Greenwood 1950; Ar- 
bous and Kerrich 1951; Ehrenberg 1959; Green and Martin 1973) have 
assumed that A follows this distribution. 

The type III distribution is illustrated in figure 1, which displays density 
functions of burglary victimization rates for five of the largest cities in the 
United States. The density functions were obtained by estimating the 
negative binomial parameters m and & for each city and by substitution 
of these parameters into the following type III density function (Arbous 
and Kerrich 1951, p. 403): 


I ies ME — | (10) 


The mean, m (listed first), and the exponent, & (listed second), were esti- 
mated as (0.12, 0.50), (0.15, 0.51), (0.15, 0.60), (0.08, 0.36), and (0.09, 
0.38) in Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, and Philadelphia, re- 
spectively. Figure 1 suggests that if the distribution of household burglary 
rates followed the type III distribution in each city, then in all five cities 
most households would have had very iow chances of being burglarized 
whereas relatively few households would have had high chances of being 


4 Intuitively, it would be desirable to integrate this compound model interpretation 
with a contagion interpretation because one hopes that being victimized decreases the 
chances of subsequent victimization. Such an integration is beyond the scope of the 
present paper and has not, to my knowledge, appeared in the statistical literature. 


S'The height of the density function is adjusted to the scale of the abscissa so that the 
area under the curve (function) integrates to one. The reader should focus on the shape 
of the curve rather than on the exact numerical value of the function for any value 
of the abscissa. 
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burglarized. The density functions appear to be quite similar even though 
the average rate ranged from 0.08 in New York to 0.15 in Detroit. 

- The flexibility of the type ITI distribution is illustrated in figure 2, which 
displays density functions of the burglary victimization rates for four age 
groups of black households in Chicago. The mean, m, and the exponent, &, 


Density 
Function 





.00 .05 .10 .15 .20 .25 . 30 
Burglary Rate 


Fic. 1.—Probability density functions of burglary rates in five cities, NCS city sam- 
ples, 1974. 
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Fic. 2.—Probability density functions of victimization rates for black persons in 
Chicago by age, NCS city samples, 1974. 
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were estimated as (0.24, 2.8), (0.18, 1.5), (0.14, 0.76), and 0.12, 1.0) for 
age groups 16-24, 25-34, 35-49, and 50 and over, respectively. Assuming 
victimization rates followed the type III distribution, figure 2 suggests that 
for elderly blacks, most households had relatively low rates whereas rela- 
tively few households had high rates. This reflects the general pattern 
shown in figure 1. However, the density functions for younger blacks were 
hump shaped, indicating that a larger portion of younger black households 
had higher rates than older households. The graphs in figure 2 appear to 
be consistent with one’s intuition of how burglary rates might be related 
to exposure. If the density function of time spent away from home (repre- 
senting the household’s exposure to burglary) looked similar to the density 
functions in figure 2, graphs like figure 2 might be used to support the 
exposure theory. Certainly, one expects younger persons to be absent from 
home more than older persons.® 


THE FIT OF THE NEGATIVE BINOMIAL MODEL TO OTHER 
NATIONAL CRIME SURVEY DATA SETS 


The negative binomial model was applied to a number of data sets from 
the National Crime Survey to test its applicability to victimization data. 
The data sets included unweighted counts of household burglaries and per- 
sonal crimes (including crimes of rape, aggravated assault, simple assault, 
robbery, and larceny with contact) in five of the largest cities in the United 
States, and counts of business robberies and burglaries in a national sample 
taken in 1975. Summaries of the sampling schemes used in the city and 
national samples can be found in Garofalo and Hindelang (1978). The 
observed and expected numbers of household burglaries and personal vic- 
timizations in Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, and Philadelphia 
are presented in table 2. The expected number of burglaries was very close 
to the observed number in all cases. The negative binomial model could not 
be rejected at the .05 level of significance in any city for burglary. It 
could only be rejected at the .05, but not at the .01, level for personal 
victimization in Detroit. These results are usual because even models with 
a good fit are normally found to be statistically significant with large 
samples. 

The observed and expected numbers of business robberies and burglaries 
are presented in table 3. The x? statistics show that the negative binomial 
fitted the robberies but not the burglaries. The lack of fit for burglaries 
appears to be due primarily to differences in the observed and expected 
6 The pattern displayed in figure 2 was not identical in all five cities. It could not be 
determined whether the relationship of victimization rates to age differed by city, or 
whether differences were largely due to small sample sizes. The variance of the mean 


was relatively small, but the variance of the exponent k was large when the city sam- 
ples were broken simultaneously into four age and two racial categories. 
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TABLE 3 


OBSERVED AND EXPECTED NUMBER OF BUSINESS BURGLARY AND ROBBERY 
VICTIMIZATIONS USING NEGATIVE BINOMIAL MODELS IN THE NATIONAL 
CRIME SURVEY OF BUSINESS VICTIMIZATIONS (1975) 


BURGLARIES ROBBERIES 
NUMBER OF Observed Expected Observed Expected 
VICTIMIZATIONS Frequeacy Frequency* Frequency Frequency * 
eH 36,422 36,422 38,961 38,961 
A M PRSE 2,283 2,261 453 441 
Modo ato a WR 3 563 559 66 80 
cea cd 164 173 18 19 
O See e EE 31 39 3 3 
—— ee 21 21 2 1 
Out rn 12 8 2 4 
Pet eer ree 2 3 2 2 
ads 1 1 
A a ee? 1 4 
LO bees A E 3 2 
pom 2 .0 
ld EET eae ee eee 1 0 
20 pc 1 O 
ás ro 22:2 3.2 
Degrees of freedom.... 4 2 
Mean...........esss .109 .0174 
Exponent &.......... . 144 0323 


* The last number in this column includes larger numbers of victimizations as well as the number in the same 
row. For example, “.2” in the column for robberies indicates that .2 cf one business is expected to experience 
seven or more robberies. 


number of businesses experiencing four burglaries. This comparison con- 
tributed 60% to the x? statistic. Despite this, the negative binomial model 
does an excellent job of describing these data sets. This raises an interesting 
question. Since the negative binomial model can arise from a summation 
of Poisson distributions (Feller 1943), is it possible to break the samples 
down into homogeneous groups wherein the probability of being victimized 
is the same? In this case, the probability of being victimized would follow 
a Poisson process for the members of each group. 

Within each of the five cities, victimization counts for burglary were 
broken into combinations of age (16-24 years, 25-34 years, 35-49 years, 
50-+- years) and race (white, black). The victimization counts for personal 
victimization were broken into age and sex groups. Analyses of the NCS 
city data have shown that personal victimization is closely related to age 
and sex, and burglary victimization is closely related to age and race (Hin- 
delang 1976; Blumberg and Ranton 1978; Hindelang et al. 1978; Nelson 
1978). Persons who were divorced or separated were not included in the 
personal victimization rates because they have considerably higher rates 
than persons in other marital statuses. A summary of the fitting of negative 
binomial and Poisson models to these data sets is presented in table 4. 
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TABLE 4 


A SUMMARY OF THE FITTING OF NEGATIVE BINOMIAL 
AND POISSON MODELS TO 40 BURGLARY AND 40 
PERSONAL VICTIMIZATION DATA SETS 


COMBINATIONS OF MODELS FITTING NUMBER OF DATA SETS FOR EACH 
THE DATA SETS TYPE or VICTIMIZATION 
Negative Binomial Poisson Burglary Personal 
Models Models Victimizations Victimizations 
NR AA No 15 12 
NO. pda No 1 1 
A AA No 17 21 
aa Lo Rio Yes 3 0 
E Oe Scns * 4 6 
TOTAL: cient Su A0 40 


Norz.—The data sets consisted of eight combinations of age (categories 16-24, 
25-34, 35-49, 50+) and sex for personal victimization in five cities and of eight 
combinations of age and race (categories black and white) in the same five cities for 
burglary victimizations. Models were considered to fit the data if their P value was 
greater than .05. 


* The fit of these models could not be determined because there were not enough 
multiple victimizations to test the models, Expected frequencies were apgregated to 
have at least three expected victimizations in each celi of the table used to calculate 
x? test statistic. 


Table 4 shows that the number of victimizations for these breakdowns 
followed the negative binomial, but not the Poisson model. The negative 
binomial model satisfactorily fitted 27 out of 29 data sets that had enough 
multiple victimizations to test its fit. In sharp contrast, the Poisson model 
satisfactorily fitted only three out of 70 data sets that had enough multiple 
victimizations to test its fit." These patterns suggest that persons and house- 
holds in the same general demographic categories did not have the same 
chance of being victimized. Sparks et al. (1977) also found that the Poisson 
model did not fit England's victimizations when they were analyzed by 
demographic groups. These findings suggest that if victimization depends 
upon exposure to potentially victimizing situations, exposure must vary 
within age and race, and age and sex demographic groups. Perhaps the 
life-style exposure hypothesis can be tested by seeing whether victimization 
rates are Poisson for persons and households with the same degree of 
exposure. | 

In a similar manner, the national business data were analyzed by type 
of business (retail, wholesale, and service) to test whether rates were Pois- 


T Neither model could be tested on all 80 data sets because not all data sets had enough 
multiple victimizations. In order to test models in contingency tables it is necessary 
to have at least one more cell than degrees of freedom used to estimate the parameters 
of the model. The negative binomial model uses three parameters (the sample size, m, 
and &) and the Poisson model uses two parameters (the sample size and A). Therefore 
the negative binomial model was not tested on data sets wherein the expected number 
of two or more multiple victimizations was less than three. 
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son for each type of business. The analysis showed that the negative bino- 
mial fitted the data in three out of four data sets that had enough multiple 
victimizations to test the model, whereas the Poisson did not fit the data 
for any of these four data sets. The one case wherein the negative binomial 
could be rejected at the .05, but not at the .01, level occurred for burglaries 
of service industries. The deviation resulted from an overestimate of the 
number of businesses with four burglaries. This suggests that in the earlier 
analysis of business burglaries the negative binomial model may not have 
fitted because the burglaries of service businesses did not fit the model. A 
reanalysis showed that the burglaries of nonservice businesses followed the 
negative binomial model quite closely. 

Thus far, the analysis has shown that the negative binomial did an ex- 
cellent job of fitting various victimization data sets. The rest of the paper 
focuses on what this means for the study of victimization. | 


RATES VERSUS PROBABILITIES 


One of the questions that motivated this research was to learn whether 
victimization rates were overly high owing to a few persons (households, 
businesses) with an unusually high number of multiple victimizations. This 
question can now be answered by examining the characteristics of the 
negative binomial distribution and by observing rate patterns in the vic- 
timization data sets previously analyzed. 

In order to establish whether a rate is due to multiple victimizations it 
is necessary to estimate some standard against which it can be compared. 
One such standard would be to calculate the rate if the data followed the 
Poisson model. This can be done by solving for the A rate parameter in the 
Poisson model for the observed probability of no victimizations (eq. [2]). 
For example, table 1 shows that 0.89 of all households were not burglarized. 
If burglary followed a simple Poisson model, the mean rate could be esti- 
mated by solving for A in the equation e^ ^ — 0.89. In this case, the mean 
rate would equal 0.116. This shows that the observed rate in table 1, 0.131, 
was inflated by 13.496 over the hypothetical Poisson rate. 'This inflation 
can be attributed to households with unusually high numbers of multiple 
burglaries. 

The ratio of the observed to the hypothetical Poisson rate may also be 
expressed in terms of the parameters of the negative binomial distribution 
(assuming the negative binomial describes the observed data): 


Ratio of observed rate 


to the rate if the = m/ | In (1 + =) (11) 


data were Poisson 
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This ratio increases as m increases, but decreases as & increases. Therefore 
the observed rate increases relative to the Poisson rate as the period of time 
victimizations are observed increases, because as the length of time in- 
creases, the mean rate for the entire period increases but & remains constant . 
(Arbous and Sichel 1954). 

An estimate of the magnitude of the inflation in rates due to multiple 
victimizations for a year's exposure can be obtained from the data sets 
previously analyzed. Using the five city data, the burglary rates were from 
10% to 15% higher than the expected Poisson rate. The increase ranged 
from 2% to 36% when these data were broken down by race and age 
groups. (The rate increased by less than 2396 in 38 out of 40 of these 
comparisons.) The personal victimization rates were from 10% to 17% 
higher than the Poisson rate when the rates were aggregated for each city, 
and were from 396 to 2496 higher when the rates were broken down into 
sex and age groups. The national business data showed that the burglary 
rate was 34% higher than the Poisson rate and the robbery rate was 25% 
higher. In general, these data show that the observed rate was inflated by 
less than 40% due to multiple victimizations. In personal and household 
victimizations, the rate was usually inflated by less than 20%. 

Thus it appears that these rates were usually not inflated a great deal 
because of persons (businesses, households) suffering unusually large num- 
bers of multiple victimizations. As longer periods of victimization histories 
are examined, the amount of inflating due to persons with unusually high 
numbers of victimizations is expected to increase. 

Instead of focusing on absolute levels of victimization, most of the re- 
search using the National Crime Survey has focused on how demographic 
variables influence victimization rates. Thus, instead of focusing on how 
much rates are inflated because of high-risk persons, it may be more im- 
portant to ask whether investigators are likely to get different results by 
analyzing rates as opposed to probabilities. This question can be partially 
answered by correlating the rate of burglary with the probability of being 
burglarized for the 40 burglary data sets (the breakdown of burglary by 
race and age in five cities) and by correlating the rate of personal victimiza- 
tion with the probability of being victimized for the 40 personal victim- 
ization data sets. ( Recall that rates reflect the number of multiple victimiza- 
tions because they include counts of all victimizations whereas probabilities 
ignore. multiple victimizations because they only include counts of persons 
who were victimized at least once.) The correlation between burglary rates 
and probabilities equaled 0.986 and the correlation between personal vic- 
timization rates and probabilities equaled 0.996. These results suggest that 
correlates of victimization are likely to be the same regardless of whether 
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rates or probabilities are used to measure victimization during a one-year 
period. 

Even though the analysis of rates and that of probabilities are likely to 
produce similar findings, there appear to be several reasons for preferring 
rates to probabilities. First, rates reflect the total number of victimizations 
whereas probabilities only show what proportion of persons (households, 
businesses) suffered one or more victimizations. Because law enforcement 
agencies respond to each reported victimization, regardless of whether the 
same persons had reported previous victimizations, rates appear to be better 
suited to criminal justice applications. Second, probabilities have an upper 
bound of one but rates do not have an upper bound. Data having an upper 
bound are frequently harder to analyze than unbounded data. Third, the 
rate is one of the parameters of the negative binomial distribution. Once % 
is estimated, many features of the distribution of victimizations are known. 

These considerations do not rule out analysis of probabilities though. 
Persons may want to know the chances of being victimized at all, rather 
than knowing the average number of victimizations per person. With small 
data sets, probabilities might even be preferred because they cannot be 
influenced by a few persons with an unusually high number of victimizations 
whereas rates can. In general, victimization measures must be chosen to be 
appropriate for the analysis and the size of the data sets. The present re- 
search suggests that for large data sets, like the National Crime Survey, 
analyzing rates may be more insightful and applicable than analyzing 
probabilities. 


ESTIMATING FUTURE VICTIMIZATIONS 


Once the parameters of the negative binomial model are estimated, it is 
possible to estimate the probability of being victimized in the next time 
period conditional on the number of victimizations in the current time 
period. This is done by dividing the probability of obtaining exactly X 
victimizations in the current time period and Y in the next, by the prob- 
ability of obtaining X victimizations in the current time period. Arbous 
and Sichel (1954) showed that the probability of X victimizations in the 
present time period and Y in the next, assuming the same negative binomial 
distribution with parameters m and 2, operates independently in both time 
periods and that both negative binomial distributions were generated by 
the same compound Poisson process, may be expressed as: 


_ a k k Tytetk)  x- Ek) 
prob (X = s, Y = 3) = (y 37) ELIOT FER =) ocn 
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From this, they showed that the probability of having B or more victimiza- 
tions in the next time period given x in the present period can be expressed 
as: i 
prob (Y > B|X = x) (13) 


z zk 1 potett 
1-(1- RT Te +k £4 LES 


This formula can be easily rewritten in iterative form to obtain the prob- 
ability of exactly Y victimizations in the next period conditional on .X 
victimizations in the current period. The probability of having no victimiza- 
tions in the next period equals: 


Y 1 m oy" 14 
prob ( = 0/X = 2) =( -yiz : (14) 


and the probabilitv of Y victimizations, where Y is greater than zero, 
equals: 


prob (Y = y|X = x) 
ES EN BET be oa 
= prob (Y = y — 1|X 2) ( a K 


The chances of experiencing future victimizations can also be evaluated 
by estimating the unobservable rate A based upon the number of victimiza- 
tions experienced in the observation period and upon the parameters m and 
k. Arbous and Kerrich (1951) showed that the expression 2(%/m + 1)A is 
distributed as a x? random variable with 2(% + X) degrees of freedom, 
where X represents the number of victimizations experienced in the observa- 
tion period. This expression shows that the expected value of A equals the 
expected value of a x? random variable with 2(& + X) degrees of freedom 
divided by the constant 2(&/m + 1). Because the expected value of a x? 
random variable equals its degrees of freedom, the expected rate for persons 
experiencing x victimizations equals (k + x)m/(& + m). 

Table 5 presents the expected rate as well as the probability of being 
victimized one or more times for the burglary data in table 1. Households 
that were not victimized are hypothesized to have a rate of about 0.10, 
which is lower than the average rate of 0.13. Households that experienced 
one victimization are estimated to have a rate of about 0.32. 

The probabilities of being victimized one or more times in the next 
period provide some intuition of what it means to be multiply victimized. 
Homes that were victimized one or more times were at least three times 
more likely to be victimized than homes that were not victimized. However, 
homes that were repeatedly victimized were not necessarily going to be 


as) 
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TABLE 5 


EXPECTED BURGLARY RATE AND THE 
PROBABILITY OF EXPERIENCING ONE OR 
MORE BURGLARIES IN THE FOLLOWING 
YEAR BASED ON A NEGATIVE BINOMIAL 
MODEL OF BURGLARY IN ONE YEAR IN 
26 CITIES (National Crime Survey Data, 


1974-75) 
Probability of 
Observed Experiencing 
Number of One or More 
Burglaries Expected Burglaries 
This Year Rate Next Year 
TRES .10 09 
iia .32 25 
JPN RP ahs .54 39 
NETT DE .76 50 
SI eee .98 59 
Done d loei 1.20 66 
Out oot ae 1.41 72 
AAA A 1.63 77 
ÓN 1.85 81 
AS 2.07 85 


Note.—The fit of the negative binomial model is dis- 
played in table 1. The mean equaled .131 and the exponent & 
equaled .468. 


victimized again—for example, homes that were burglarized six times had 
better than a 25% chance of not being victimized in the next period. 

Table 5, in conjunction with table 1, can also be used to estimate the 
effect of certain crime programs on overall victimization programs. For 
example, suppose it were possible to offer some type of police protection 
or education to households that suffered an unusually large number of 
burglaries and, through this program, to reduce the rate of these households 
to the rate of households that did not experience any burglaries in the year 
the data were gathered. Suppose such a program were aimed at households 
that experienced four or more victimizations in the 26 cities represented 
in table 1. The projected crime rate under this program can be estimated 
from the proportions in table 1 and the rates in table 5. Under this pro- 
gram, 89% of the population (this equals the proportion of households 
that experienced 0, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 victimizations in table 1) would have 
a rate of 0.103, 9% would have a rate of 0.222, 14% would have a rate 
of 0.541, and 4 of 1% would have a rate of 0.760. This program would 
reduce the overall rate from 0.131298 to 0.131187. In other words, it would 
have virtually no effect on the overall burglary rate in these cities. This 
reinforces the earlier finding that the rate of burglary in these cities was 
not unduly affected by relatively few households having unusually high 
rates, 
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CORRELATION OF AN INDEPENDENT VARIABLE WITH THE 

OBSERVED NUMBER OF VICTIMIZATIONS 

Newbold (1927) showed that the correlation of each person's unknown 
rate A with an independent variable, Z, can be expressed as: 


Paz = E A (16) 
Y m 
m -4-k 

where the observed number of victimizations, X, follows the negative bino- 
mial distribution defined by parameters m and k, and where the negative 
binomial distribution was generated by a compound Poisson process. To 
illustrate this equation, suppose that a variable Z were perfectly correlated 
with unknown rate A for each person. In this case, the observed correlation 
of Z with X could not exceed Y m/(m -+ k). For example, the observed cor- 
relation between Z and X could not exceed 0.47 in table 1. This means 
that if some variable, say exposure, were perfectly correlated with the 
chance of being victimized, it could explain at most 22% of the variance 
in victimizations experienced in a one-year period. The only way to increase 
this correlation would be to increase the ratio of m divided by m + k. This 
can be done by gathering data over a longer period of time. This low 
correlation shows how hard it may be to find strong relations between the 
number of victimizations and independent variables when victimizations are 
recorded for one-year periods. 


TRANSFORMATIONS: NUMBER OF VICTIMIZATIONS 


One serious problem with analyzing the absolute number of victimizations 
is that the distribution of the number experienced by each person, X, is 
highly skewed. Anscombe (1948) showed that the distribution of X (for 
small & and small m) can be made more nearly normal by analyzing X’, 
instead of X, where: 

X' = In (X + 3h). (17) 


This transformation magnifies differences between having relatively few 
victimizations but masks differences between having relatively large num- 
bers of victimizations. It is congruent with the intuition that differences 
between experiencing one victimization and experiencing none should be 
considerably larger than, say, the difference in experiencing six victimiza- 
tions as against five. 


TRANSFORMATIONS: RATES AND VARIANCE CONSIDERATIONS 


Partially because of the skewness problem of analyzing the absolute number 
of victimizations, investigators have usually analyzed how victimization 
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rates differ for various groups of persons. In order to compare rates it is 
frecuently necessary to estimate the variance of the estimated rate in each 
group. Assuming the victimizations within each group follow the negative 
binomial distribution with parameters k and m, equation (8) shows that 
the variance of the estimated rate equals 1/N (m + m?/k), where N is the 
total number of persons sampled in each group. If & is bounded below by m 
(it was for all data sets analyzed in this paper) and by infinity above, the 
variance of the estimated mean, m, ranges between m/N and 2m/N, de- 
pending upon the value of k. This shows that the variance in estimated 
rates increases with the mean and decreases with the sample size. 

Frequently, it may be better to analyze the logarithm of the rate rather 
than the rate itself. Elsewhere I have shown (Nelson 1978) that for some 
independent variables, at least, victimization rates were linear in the loga- 
rithmic scale but not in the nonlogarithmic scale. The variance of the natural 
logarithm of the rate may be approximated (using a one-term Taylor expan- 
sion) by: 


var [In(m)] = 1/number of victimizations + 1/Nk. (18) 


If & is bounded by m and infinity, then the variance of the logarithm of 
the rate is bounded by 1/(number of victimizations) and 2/(number of 
victimizations). In other words, the variance of the logarithm of the rate 
decreases primarily with the absolute number of victimizations. 

The scale used to analyze rate differences depends upon the purpose of 
the analysis. The above variances show how heterogeneity in the analysis 
of variance of rates may depend upon how the rates are defined, upon the 
parameters m and k of the negative binomial distribution, and upon the 
sample size. 


SUMMARY 


The negative binomial model appears to be a very promising tool for under- 
standing and analyzing multiple victimizations. Without making any as- 
sumptions about the process that generated the model, its parameters may 
be used to show how rates are inflated by persons, households, or businesses 
suffering an unusually high number of victimizations, how the number of 
victimizations can be transformed to create a distribution that is closer to 
the normal distribution than is the original distribution, and how the vari- 
ance of victimization rates can be estimated. If a compound Poisson model 
generated the negative binomial distribution, the parameters of the negative 
binomial distribution can be used to estimate what proportion of the popu- 
lation had various rates, to predict future rates dependent upon the number 
of victimizations experienced in an observation period, and to estimate the 
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maximum correlation between the rate for each person and hypothetical 
independent variables.’ 

The compound Poisson interpretation of the negative binomial model is 
compatible with the life-style exposure theory of victimization formulated 
by Hindelang et al. (1978). Under this theory, the chances of being vic- 
timized depend upon how often people expose themselves to potentially 
victimizing situations. The theory emerged by noting that victimization 
rates were higher for persons who presumably spent more time in places 
where crimes were likely to occur than for persons who spent more time at 
home. For example, the NCS data show victimization rates were higher for 
younger than for older persons, for males than for females, and for single 
than for married persons. 

In this framework, the compound Poisson model suggests that persons 
with the same degree of exposure to victimizing situations should have the 
same chance of being victimized. The compound Poisson model interpreta- 
tion extends this theory by suggesting that being victimized does not affect 
a person's life-style enough in a short period to reduce the chances of being 
repeatedly victimized. However, this does not necessarily mean that people 
retain the same rate over long periods of time. The consistently higher 
rates for younger than for older persons found in the NCS suggest that the 
chances of being victimized primarily decrease with changes in life-style 
associated with aging, such as becoming married, raising families, develop- 
ing careers, and spending more time with older persons. In regard to the 
last point, Hindelang et al. (1978) suggest that older persons tend to have 
lower rates than younger persons partially because younger persons have 
much higher offending rates. Therefore, association with older persons de- 
creases the chances of being victimized. 

The analysis of victimization rates by various combinations of demo- 
graphic variables suggests further that exposure is not coterminous with 
simple combinations of demographic variables. Recall that NCS data were 
divided into age, sex, and racial groupings to learn whether persons having 
the same demographic characteristics had the same victimization rate. The 
analysis showed that simple Poisson models were not compatible with the 
data within these groupings but that negative binomial models were. If ex- 
posure were the same for all persons within each group, the simple Poisson 
model would have accurately described the number of multiple victimiza- 
tions within each group. The lack of fit by the simple Poisson model 
suggests that exposure varied for persons with the same demographic 
characteristics. 

The methodology of fitting simple Poisson and other stochastic models 


8 Further discussion of the consequences of negative binomial models may be found 


in Newbold (1927), Arbous and Kerrich (1951), Arbous and Sichel (1954), and Ehren- 
berg (1959). 
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to the number of persons experiencing zero, one, two, etc., events may be 
helpful in understanding the relationship of group and individual rates in 
a variety of sociological problems. For example, delinquency, publication, 
and birthrates are frequently broken down by combinations of demographic 
variables. Investigators often assume that persons within each group have 
the same rate. This may or may not be a reasonable assumption. If the num- 
ber of multiple events were consistent with the number of multiple events 
expected under simple Poisson models, then the data would support the use 
of the group rate as an estimate of the individual rate. However, if the 
number of multiple events were not consistent, it might be unreasonable to 
use the group rate as an estimate of the individual rate. In such cases, one 
would want to examine other models, such as the negative binomial, to 
explain the distribution of multiple events and to search for other variables 
to explain differences in rates for persons within each group. 

Although the negative binomial model fitted the NCS data exceptionally 
well, this does not necessarily imply that a compound Poisson model gen- 
erated the reported number of victimizations. In fact, the compound Poisson 
model seems counter to common sense in that one would expect a person 
who was victimized to alter his or her life-style to decrease the chances of 
being victimized. Further research, preferably using longitudinal data, is 
needed to verify whether being victimized is independent of the chances 
of being revictimized. If it is not independent, then new and more complex 
models may be needed to explain way the negative binomial model ac- 
counted accurately for the number of multiple victimizations. 
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Autonomy in a Social Topology’ 


Ronald S. Burt 
University of Califorma, Berkeley 


My purpose here is to define and illustrate a concept of "structural 
autonomy" based on recent developments.in network analysis. The 
concept is stated in terms of the pattern of relations defining a net- 
work position, and it incorporates aspects of oligopoly from econom- 
ics and group-affiliation from sociology. Eight hypotheses are derived 
from the proposed concept. These hypotheses concern the effects on 
autonomy of aspects of the pattern of relations defining a network 
position, the places in social structure where cooptive relations should 
appear (as well as places where they should not), and the increase 
in autonomy that can be expected from effective cooptation. Numer- 
ical illustration 1s provided. As a useful research site, firms in manu- 
facturing industries of the 1967 American economy are treated as 
structurally equivalent actors, and total profits in an industry are 
taken to be a result of the relative autonomy of firms in separate 
industries. The autonomy hypotheses are used to explain relative in- 
dustry profits and strategies for coopting other firms. Those indus- 
tries with high structural autonomy tend to have high profits. Firms 
in an industry tend to purchase other firms in mergers patterned to 
coopt constraints on the industry's structural autonomy. 


As members of society, you and I can be considered to occupy positions 
defined by a complex pattern of relations with other actors in society. Our 
patterns of relations serve to bind each of us to society via its other mem- 
bers through a division of labor reflecting an interdependency of one actor 
on another. Beyond the mere increase in the density of exchanges among 
members of society, division of labor ensures that patterns of relations 
develop such that as societal members we are stratified across jointly oc- 
cupied statuses defined by interlocking role-sets. Recent developments in 
network analysis focusing on actors! positions in systems give algebraic 
meaning to this well-known metaphor. We can describe, in a fairly rigor- 
ous manner, the social structure of a multiple network system in terms of 


1 As part of the ongoing work under the Project in Structural Analysis at the Survey 
Research Center, University of California, Berkeley, the preparation of this article 
was made possible by a grant from the National Science Foundation (SOC77-22938). 
I appreciate the facilities made available to me during the formulation and initial writ- 
ing of this discussion at the National Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago, 
by J. S. Coleman through a grant from the National Science Foundation (SOC73- 
05504). Portions of the numerical work and preparation of a final draft were accom- 
plished during a leave of absence I spent in the Department of Sociology, State Uni- 


€ 1980 by The University of Chicago. 0002-9602 /80/8504-0001$02.63 
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existing static patterns of relations between statuses in the system. Still 
problematic, however, is the manner in which freedom from societal con- 
straint operates in terms of the static structure of a system so captured. 
How does occupying a particular status in society determine freedom from 
constraint? More specifically (in a network sense), how does the pattern 
of relations defining an actor's “position” in a system determine his au- 
tonomy, that is, his ability to pursue and realize interests without con- 
straint from other actors in the system.” My purpose here is to propose 
a concept of structural autonomy. 


AUTONOMY AS A STRUCTURAL CONCEPT 


The Social Topology of Relational Structure 


I assume that the social structure of a system of actors is cast as a “social 
topology.” Three ideas are central to such a representation: position, dis- 
tance, and equivalence (see Burt 1976, 1977b, 1977d, 1978, for details). 
A “position” is defined as a pattern of relations to and from an actor 
within a system of actors. Two actors are separated by zero “distance” if 
they have identical relations with every actor in their system. They are 
separated by high distance to the extent that they have very different re- 
lations with each actor. Actors separated by zero or negligible distance are 
“structurally equivalent” within their system and can be discussed as 
jointly occupying a single position as a system status/role-set. For our 
purposes, let distance be reduced to a nominal level of measurement such 


versity of New York at Albany. The excellent facilities made available there by R. 
Farrell, R. Hall, and N. Lin are greatly appreciated. J. F. Burt and A. Ong helped in 
processing data for the analysis at the four-digit level. Although in no way implicated 
by my statements here, M. P. Allen, K. Azumi, J. S. Coleman, C. S. Fischer, J. Galas- 
kiewicz, H. Turk, and an anonymous reader for this Journal provided comments on 
earlier drafts that have improved the presentation. Portions of this discussion were 
presented at the 1978 annual meeting of the American Sociological Association and a 
1978 colloquium at Cornell University. 


2 The phrase “without constraint from other actors in the system" is to be emphasized 
here. It explicitly excludes from the domain of autonomy those interests that involve 
deliberate opposition from other actors. In order to realize interests despite “con- 
straint from other actors in the system," an actor needs to have high power within 
the system. A discussion of power in terms of an actor’s position in a system of actors 
is given elsewhere (Burt 1977d). While a hermit can have high autonomy, few would 
consider him powerful. Also, autonomy as it is discussed here does not consider be- 
haviors that are performed after the original impetus for performance has disappeared. 
Such a view of autonomy is elaborated, e.g., by Simmel ([1917] 1950, pp. 41-43) as 
“the autonomization of contents,” by Allport (1937; 1961, chap. 10) as “functional 
autonomy," and by Kelman (1961) as "internalization." Piaget's ([1932] 1965, chap. 
3) discussion of “moral autonomy" in terms of the internalization of rules and the 
subsequent demand for justice in the establishment of rules mixes the treatment 
given here with the above-cited discussions of behavior without impetus. 
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that the distance between any two actors is zero if they are structurally 
equivalent and one otherwise. A multiple network system composed of 
N actors can be reduced to M + 1 groups of actors—M groups of actors 
corresponding to M unique siatuses each jointly occupied by multiple, 
structurally equivalent actors and a residual set composed of actors non- 
equivalent to the M statuses in the system and no more than two of whom 
are equivalent to one another. The social structure of this system can be 
described in terms of aggregate relations between actors in each of the 
M + 1 sets, as presented in figure 1. If there are no actors falling into 
a residual group, figure 1 could define a “blockmodel” of the system’s 
social structure (cf. White, Boorman, and Breiger 1976). Aggregating re- 
lations is plausible here since relations between structurally equivalent 
actors are being aggregated and these relations are merely variations on 
a single average relation between two sets of structurally equivalent actors. 
The position J is defined by a pattern of relations in row and column J of 
figure 1; an average relation to the occupants of position 1 (2;,), an aver- 
age relation to the occupants cf position 2 (zj2), an average relation from 
the occupants of position 1 (21;), and so on. 

Let me repose the original question in the light of figure 1: What is it 
about the pattern of relations defining position J in figure 1 that could yield 
its occupants high autonomy relative to occupants of other positions in the 
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Fic. 1.—A system of actors cast as a social typology of relations among M -- 1 
structurally nonequivalent groups of actors (relations in boxes define position J). 
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system? Note that the question is concerned with the autonomy of occu- 
pying a position, not with the autonomy of particular actors per se, and is 
concerned with the relative autonomy of occupying structurally nonequiv- 
alent statuses, not with an absolute level of autonomy per se. 


Aspects of Autonomy 


There seem to be two basic aspects to the idea of being autonomous within 
a system of actors, either of which can be treated as embodying the overall 
concept of autonomy. 

Developing Adam Smith’s discussion in The Wealth of Nations ([1776] 
1937), political economy treats the concept of autonomy in terms of col- 
lusion. As a consequence of competition among actors in a market system, 
“market prices” for any type of commodity (the prices for which the com- 
modity is “sold”) gravitate toward the “natural price” for the commodity 
(the price for which the commodity can be brought to market). Actors are 
equally constrained by the balancing of supply and demand through compe- 
tition. The division of labor ensures that types of positions develop where 
each position is jointly occupied by actors who produce similar commodi- 
ties, drawing supplies from the same types of other actors and making 
their sales to the same types of other actors. This means that interactor 
competition is sharpest between actors jointly occupying a status; each 
actor occupying the status is the structural equivalent of, and therefore 
substitutable for, other actors occupying the status.? To the extent that 
decision making is centralized among structurally equivalent actors, the 
actors define an oligopoly to eliminate competition within their position 
and, accordingly, to escape the constraints of supply and demand. The 
autonomy of actors in an oligopoly, with regard to the constraint of supply 
and demand, is illustrated by their ability to raise the market price for 
their “commodity” far above the natural price (cf. Stigler 1964; Shepherd 
1970, pp. 11-47).* 

Thus, one aspect of autonomy concerns the relations among actors joint- 
ly occupying a status in a system. This is element (J, J) in figure 1. The 
actors jointly occupying position J will be able to escape the constraints 
of supply and demand imposed by actors in other positions and, accord- 
ingly, will be “autonomous” within their system, to the extent that among 


3 The concept of structurally equivalent actors being substitutable goods and having 
substitutable perceptions is elaborated in detail elsewhere (Burt 1977d, pp. 25-36; 
1979b; 1980). 


4 Weber ([1925] 1947, p. 192) mentions a similar perspective but does not develop it 
systematically as “market freedom": “. . . the degree of autonomy enjoyed by the 
parties to market relationships in price determination and in competition." 
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persons," or corporate actors, occupying the position there exists an oligop- 
oly (few competitive decision makers) or, in the extreme of centralization, 
a monopoly (a single decision maker). Let yj; be a measure of the cen- 
tralization of decision making within position J such that 0 < yj < 1. 
Measures of Y, will vary by research pro»lem. In sectors of an economy, 
for example, centralization is usually measured as the ratio of total sales 
by some number of the largest firms in a sector over the total sales by all 
firms in the sector. To the extent that there are few competitive firms in 
a sector, this ratio will approach one, as discussed below. In a traditional 
sociometric study, Y, could be measured by any of several centralization 
measures. For example, Freeman (1977) suggests measures that capture 
the extent to which communication among a set of persons must pass 
through a single “central” person. 

What if collusion develops between actors in separate sectors of the 
market so that the entire market becomes what sociologists term an un- 
differentiated, cohesive system? Then, actors in each sector are constrained 
by their lack of differentiated relations to other actors in the system. Dur- 
kheim's The Division of Labor in Society ([1893] 1933) at a macro level 
and Simmel's “Web of Group-Affiliations” ([1922] 1955) at a more micro 
level contain discussions emphasizing the constraining effects of an absence 
of differentiation within a system of actors. For both Durkheim and Sim- 
mel, differential freedom from constraint by society occurs as a result of 
differential complexity in an actor’s relations to other actors.? Durkheim 


5 In his discussion of the determinants of wages and the advantages of employers over 
laborers given by the greater ease with which the former are capable of organizing 
collectively to oppose the interests of the latter, Smith ([1776] 1937, p. 66) states: 
"It is not, however, difficult to foresee which of the two parties must, upon all ordi- 
nary occasions, have the advantage in the dispute, and force the other into a com- 
pliance with their terms. The masters, being fewer in number, can combine much 
more easily; and the law, besides, authorises, or at least does not prohibit their com- 
binations, while it prohibits those of the workmen." Locke ([1689] 1955, chap. 5) 
develops a similar theme in which individuals forced to sell their labor in order to 
survive are less able to compete in society than are individuals whose accumulated 
capital goods enable them to purchase the labo- of others (cf. Macpherson's [1962, 
pp. 221-38] discussion of how Locke generalizes this argument from an exchange of 
property to a loss of natural rights). 


6 After making general remarks concerning the monopolistic pürpose of corporations 
(Smith [1776] 1937, pp. 123-29), Smith considers some corporate actors in detail (e.g. 
the wool industry [pp. 612-19] and the trading companies with exclusive franchises 
in the colonies [pp. 557-606]) as supporting evidence. Examples more meaningful in 
current industrial society are discussed by Bain (1959) and Kaysen and Turner (1959). 
Shepherd (1970, pp. 39-42) reviews characteristics of the presence of few independent 
firms within a sector of the economy as “interral market structure." 


TI have deliberately replaced the term “autonomy” with “freedom” in this sentence 
because Durkheim and Simmel use the term "autonomy" differently, even though 
they both emphasize what has been discussed here as a group-affiliation hypothesis. 
Simmel uses autonomy to refer to the content of relations that continue to be per- 
formed after the original impetus for them is gone (“autonomization of contents” 
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focuses on the balancing of forces between occupational groups as statuses 
created by a division of labor? and by moral authority of government.® 
Simmel focuses on the competition among groups linked to an actor for his 
attention and conformity.* He ([1908] 1950, p. 121) emphasizes the po- 


[1917] 1950, pp. 41-43). Durkheim uses the term “moral individualism” to refer to 
what is discussed here as autonomy. His ([1925] 1961, pp. 95-126) discussion of au- 
tonomy is a mixture of our use of autonomy and Piaget’s ([1932] 1965) discussion 
of autonomy as morality based on an understanding of the rules by which action is 
guided as being “fair” or “just” rules. 


8 To say that the division of labor creates a stratification of statuses at some point in 
time does not in itself add to the oligopoly hypothesis. Indeed, the assumption of fixed 
requirements in input-output analysis corresponds to just such a condition. Instead of 
freely choosing transactions for the exchange of property, actors freely choose to occupy 
positions (ie., sectors) within the system, and the capacity of actors occupying a 
position to restrict free entry to their position can be treated under the oligopoly 
hypothesis (cf. Bain 1956). It is by a consideration of the form and content of the 
pattern of relations defining a position that the group-affiliation hypothesis as rep- 
resented in Durkheim's discussion differs from the oligopoly hypothesis. 


9 Actors are occupants of professions, and these professions are constrained by the 
authority of the government. Durkheim ([1893] 1933, p. 131) views this liberation of 
the actor from the direct authority of either profession or government favorably: 
*Even in the exercise of our occupation, we conform to usages, to practices which are 
common to our whole professional brotherhood. But, even in this instance, the yoke 
that we submit to is much less heavy than when society completely controls us, and 
it leaves much more place open for.the free play of our initiative. Here, then, the 
individuality of all grows at the same time as that of its parts. Society becomes more 
capable of collective movement, at the same time that each of its elements has more 
freedom of movement.” He ([19061 1974, p. 76) is more general at a later date in his 
response fo a critic who claimed that "civilization" is the continuing liberation of 
man from the material structure of society: “These rights and liberties are not things 
inherent in man as such. If you analyze man's constitution you will find no trace of 
this sacredness with which he is invested and which confers upon him these rights. 
This character has been added to him by society. Society has consecrated the individual 
and made him pre-eminently worthy of respect. His progressive emancipation does 
not imply a weakening but a transformation of the social bonds. The individual does 
not tear himself from society but is joined to it in a new manner, this is because 
society sees him in a new manner and wishes this change to take place. The individual 
submits to society and this submission is the condition of his liberation." 


10 Tn attending to the pattern of multiple ties bétween an individual and multiple dis- 
parate groups in society, Simmel ([1922] 1955, pp. 140-41) points out a cycle of causa- 
tion between the individual's position as a set of ties to groups and actions undertaken 
by the individual: “The groups with which the individual is affiliated constitute a sys- 
tem of coordinates, as it were, such that each new group with which he becomes affil- 
iated circumscribes him more exactly and more unambiguously. . . . As the person 
becomes affiliated with a social group, he surrenders himself to it. A synthesis of such 
subjective affiliations creates a group in an objective sense. But the person also regains 
his individuality, because his pattern of participation is unique; hence the fact of mul- 
tiple group-participation creates in turn a new subjective element. Causal determination 
of, and purposive actions by, the individual appear as two sides of the same coin” 
(emphasis added). He ([1922] 1955, p. 163) concludes after reviewing issues in multi- 
ple group aífiliation: “Thus one can say that society arises from the individual and 
that the individual arises out of association.” 
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tential oppression of relations with groups left unchecked by competition 
from other relations: 


Almost all relations—of the state, the party, the family, of friendship or 
love—quite naturally, as it were, seem to be on an inclined plane: if they 
were left to themselves, they would extend their claims over the whole of 
man... . But it is not only through the extensity of claims that the egoism 
of every sociation threatens the freedom of the individuals engaged in it. 
It does so also through the relentlessness of the claim itself, which is one- 
tracked and monopolistic. Usually, each claim presses its rights in complete 
and pitiless indifference to other interests and duties, no matter whether 
they be in harmony or in utter incompatibility with it. 


In other words, competitive claims by groups of actors can be balanced 
against one another to limit constraint from others. This principle works 
for those occupying positions of authority as well as for those occupying 
positions of subordination.!! Autonomy is high for actors occupying a po- 
sition with many conflicting group-affiliations and low for those occupying 
a position affiliated with only one other position. l 

It is important to recall that the concern here is with describing the 
autonomy of a jointly occupied position rather than of an actor per se. 
Under the idea of group-affiliation, actors jointly occupying a position that 
forms an oligopoly are subject to the constraints of the oligopoly. These 
constraints, in contrast to autonomy via oligopoly relative to other posi- 
tions, serve to limit the autonomy of the individual wishing to deviate from 
other actors occupying his position. Substantively, the constraint on indi- 
vidual actors of being too strongly integrated into a group of similar others 
is documented in a range of studies, such as Festinger, Schachter, and 
Back’s (1950) description of the formation of social norms within cohesive 
groups of students at M.I.T.; Riesman’s (1950, chap. 14) description of 
“enforced privatization” as the constraints one’s peers enforce concerning 
appropriate behaviors for someone occupying their position in society; 
Bott’s (1957) description of the formation of conjugal roles as a function 
of husband and wife being absorbed into separate cohesive groups; and 
Gans’s (1962) description of the maintenance oi social norms among 
Italian-Americans in Boston’s West End through cohesive peer groups. In 


11 Simmel (1896) emphasizes the symbiotic constraints imposed on actors occupying 
positions of authority by actors occupying the positions over which authority is exer- 
cised and vice versa. Riesman (1950, chaps. 13, 14) provides illustrations relevant to 
our day-to-day experience in his elaboration of two impediments to an individual hav- 
ing high autonomy: “false personalization” and “enforced privatization.” The former 
refers to autonomy that is lowered because of an individual’s absorption in artificial 
social relations arising from occupancy of a position rather than from relations defin- 
ing the position (e.g., the need of a secretary, whose life outside the office is dull, for 
personalistic rather than universalistic relations with the employers [Riesman 1950, pp. 
264—661), and the latter refers to autonomy that is lowered as a result of other occu- 
pants of the position placing constraints on what is proper behavior for someone oc- 
cupying their position. 
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contrast to these studies, I am concerned with the relative autonomy of 
separate positions. My use of. .the term “group-affiliations” accordingly 
refers to affiliations te actors in other positions rather than to structurally 
equivalent actors. 

Thus, a second aspect of autonomy concerns the manner in which actors 
jointly occupying a status are related to actors occupying other statuses 
in their system. These are the elements of row and column J in figure 1, 
excluding element (J, J). Actors jointly occupying position J will be able 
to balance demands from other actors and, accordingly, will be “autono- 
mous" within their system, to the extent that the pattern of relations de- 
fining position J ensures high competition among those actors who interact 
with the occupants of position J. Autonomy via group-affiliation empha- 
sizes two characteristics of the pattern of relations defining a position. 
First, actors occupying position J will have high autonomy to the extent 
that they have relations to many other statuses rather than with only one 
other. Second, actors occupying position J will have high autonomy to the 
extent that the statuses with whose occupants they do have relations are 
not oligopolies. In other words, a measure of autonomy via group-affili- 
ation must consider two things: the extent to which actors occupying a 
status have diversified relations with other statuses, and the extent to which 
they have relations only with statuses that are too poorly organized to 
make collective demands. 

Simply stated, the absence of these two characteristics in the pattern of 
relations defining position J is captured by the following group-affiliation 
index: 

M+1 M-41 


yp = Do tp = 2,yu(Gu/Z/ 725) + (a [EM PH, jAi, 


where zy is the average relation from actors occupying status / to actors 
occupying status J, y; is the above-mentioned measure of oligopoly among 
actors occupying status 7, and M + 1 is the number of separate sets of 
actors being considered as groups in the topological representation of social 
structure. For each position J, other than position J, the component x; 
captures the extent to which position 7 is an oligopoly and all of the rela- 
tions to and from occupants of position J are with occupants of position J. 
The index, then, is a sum of the xj; across the M other sets of actors in the 
system. The index will equal its maximum of two when actors occupying 
position J initiate interaction only with actors occupying a single other po- 
sition and are themselves the object of interaction from actors occupying 
a single other position and these position(s) are perfectly centralized (Y, 
= 1). The index will approach zero as the occupants of position J have 
relations only with actors jointly occupying very decentralized positions 
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(Y, = 0) and have no relations with actors whose positions are perfectly 
centralized (Y, — 1). 


Structural Autonomy 


Autonomy via oligopoly and autonomy via group-affiliation seem to be 
complementary aspects of autonomy rather than alternative concepts. The 
separation of these two aspects in the literature can be attributed, it seems 
to me, to disciplinary history rather than to substantive necessity. It seems 
reasonable, therefore, to propose a network concept of autonomy that is 
a simple combination of these well-known aspects: oligopoly focusing on 
the relations among structurally equivalent actors occupying a status, and 
group-affiliation focusing on relations linking those actors to other statuses. 

As a simple first approximation, actors jointly occupying position J can 
be said to have high structural autonomy to the extent that their pattern 
of relations has three characteristics: (1) There is high centralization 
among occupants of the position such that they form an oligopoly; (2) 
their relations to other statuses are diversified and exist only with statuses 
that do not themselves form oligopolies; and (3) the first two conditions 
occur simultaneously as an interaction effect. These three conditions deter- 
mine the structural autonomy of position J's occupants, aj, in the follow- 
ing equation, where fj, By, and Ba, respectively, weight the above three 
features :1° 


a; = Boda + Boys + Balya — $90 (9s — yn) - (1) 


The weights in equation (1) have expected signs. Oligopoly should 
lead to autonomy, so a first hypothesis is that Y, has a positive effect on 
the autonomy of position J's occupants: 


Hi: Bo > 0. 


As captured in Ys, the lack of conflicting group-affiliations should constrain 
autonomy, so a second hypothesis is that 8, is negative: 


Hy: 8, < 0. 


Finally, a third hypothesis is that 8, is positive to the extent that simul- 
taneously forming an oligopoly and having conflicting group-affiliations 
leads to autonomy above and beyond the direct additive effects of either 
aspect of autonomy: 


H;: B. > 0 « 
12 The interaction term is expressed in terms of deviations from mean scores so as to 


eliminate spurious correlations between it and the two measures of aspects of auton- 
omy, Yı and Y» (cf. Althauser 1971). 
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In words, hypotheses 1, 2, and 3 say that actors jointly occupying posi- 
tion J will have high structural autonomy to the extent that their relations 
ensure low competition among occupants of position J and high compe- - 
tition among the nonoccupant actors who interact with the occupants of 
position J. 

Beyond measuring the relative autonomy of occupants of separate posi- 
tions in a system, equation (1) contains information on where cooptive 
relations should occur. As described by Selznick (1949, p. 13) in his anal- 
ysis of the Tennessee Valley Authority, “. . . cooptation is the process of 
absorbing new elements into the leadership or policy-determining structure 
of an organization as a means of averting threats to its stability or exis- 
tence.” Without doing violence to Selznick's analysis of corporate actors, 
let me extend this idea to actors in general and refer to a “cooptive” rela- 
tion, wj as an informal relation giving the actor(s) occupying position J 
some effect on the decisions made by actor(s) occupying position 7. By an 
informal relation, I refer to a relation that is relatively dependent on, or 
at the discretion of, the individuals performing it. This is in contrast to 
a formal relation such as a role or technical requirement that is imposed 
on the individuals performing the relation.!? Within a corporate bureau- 
cracy, for example, lines of authority would be formal relations between 
actors as employees, while friendships would be informal relations between 
actors as individuals. Authority relations are formal in the sense that the 
people to whom one gives direction and from whom one takes direction 
are defined by one's “job.” Friendship relations in this context are infor- 
mal in the sense that they can be created and destroyed at the discretion 
of the individuals engaged in them. If a friendship in this context is used 
to affect another person's decisions, the friendship is a *cooptive" relation 
in the sense used here. Persons with a “friend” in the purchasing depart- 
ment, for example, seem to get their requests filled more quickly than do 
persons without such a "friend." 

Assuming that cooptive relations are used to eliminate constraints on 
autonomy, a cooptive relation, wp, should appear whenever such a relation 
will increase the autonomy of occupants of position J. 

The partial derivative of the autonomy of position J's occupants with 
respect to the level of oligopoly within the position is given as 9a;/àyj = 
Bo + Bl2 — Yi), assuming that infinitesimal change in y;; leaves the mean 
of Y, unchanged. Since 8, is positive under hypothesis 1 and f, is positive 


13 This formal-informal contrast is not to be confused with Granovetter's (1973) 
strong-weak contrast. Strong relations differ from weak relations in terms of the form 
of a relation, strong relations being far more intense than weak relations. In the for- 
mal-informal contrast, 1 wish merely to highlight two extremes in the content of re- 
lations, formal relations being far more subject to social sanctions or technical require- 
ments beyond the control of the individuals performing them than is the case with 
informal relations. 
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under hypothesis 3, an increase in oligopoly, y4, will lead to an increase 
in autonomy, a;, as long as the occupants of position J are not strongly 
constrained by actors in other positions.14 To specifically state a fourth 
hypothesis, there should be a significant level of cooptation among the 
occupants of a network position as long as they are not more constrained 
by actors in the system than are the average occupants of positions in the 
system: 
H;: 1004 > 0 , given 9a;/ à yj > 0. 


In other words, structurally equivalent actors will always have cooptive 
relations with one another as long as they are not subject to high constraint 
from actors outside their position. 

In order to predict cooptive relations with actors in other positions, 
equation (1) must be disaggregated. Stating the group-affiliation index in 
terms of its component xj, an approximation to equation (1) can be stated 
in terms of the contribution each status makes to the structural autonomy 
of position J's occupants:* 


a; = Boya + Zi born + EAOa — ly M +1) ^x], jæi 
~ Boyn + EOM (Bux + Balya — PD (MED) xul, fi 


* 


where x*;; is Boy; so that the extent to which the occupants of position 7 
contribute to the autonomy of position J’s occupants is given as the ratio: 


aj; = x*j/lajl. (2) 


Equation (2) has x*;; divided by the absolute value of a; merely for the 
convenience of comparing structural constraints across separate positions. 
If a; is significantly positive, the autonomy of position J's occupants is 


14 When occupants of position J suffer above-zverage constraint from actors occupying 
other positions, the term Bz(ys — ys2) will be negative. If the constraint is so high that 
this term exceeds Po, then 3aj/3yj will be negative so that occupants of position J 
would not perceive an increase in their autonomy as a result of a small increase in 
their centralization. In order to increase their. autonomy, either a large increase in cen- 
tralization is needed so that yj increases considerably, or, more important, a change is 
needed in their relations with other statuses so that yse decreases. 


15 This is an approximation because of the manner in which the interaction term in 
eq. (1) is disaggregated. The strict disaggregation of the interaction term in (1) is: 
Bela — 3) E, M HEM 1g, )/(M 4-1) — (Z: 1xz,,)]. The term I have used to 
disaggregate a; replaces the mean group-affiliation index across all positions (Ya), with 
the mean contribution each position makes to the group-affiliation index for position J, 
X; = XM F1x4/(M. 4-1) = yis/ (M + 1). My concern in disaggregating autonomy is 
to capture the relative contribution of each status to the autonomy of occupants of 
position J rather than to capture the relative contribution of each status to autonomy 
in general. For position J, the term [yy2/(M + 1) — 251] is negative to the extent that 
relations between positions 7 and J constrain the occupants of position J more than the 
average constraint they suffer from any one other position. 
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increased by their relations with the occupants of position 7. On the other 
hand, if aj; is significantly negative, relations with the occupants of posi- 
tion 7 decrease the autonomy of actors occupying position J. 

The extent to which change in the relations with position 7 would affect 
the autonomy of position J’s occupants is given by the partial derivative 
of autonomy with respect to x; (the component of the group-affiliation 
index for position J which measures the extent to which position Z is an 
oligopoly and is the only other position with which position J’s occupants 
have relations), which is da;/dx;; = By + BalY1 — yj), assuming that 
infinitesimal change in xj; leaves the mean of Yə unchanged. Since f, is 
negative under hypothesis 2 and f, is positive under hypothesis 3, this de- 
rivative will be negative as long as the level of oligopoly among occupants 
of position J is no more than a fraction below the mean level for all M + 1 
groups of actors.!6 

Given the above negative derivative, actors occupying position J can 
lower the extent to which they are constrained by the occupants of posi- 
tion J by establishing a cooptive relation to position 7. Assuming that the 
cooptive relation w;; does decrease xj; as the constraint on position J from 
position 7, and assuming that actors are interested in eliminating signifi- 
cant constraints on their autonomy, then a fifth hypothesis can be stated. 
Unless the actors occupying position J are poorly organized such that the 
above partial derivative is positive, there should be a significant level of 
cooptation by position J's occupants of the occupants of each other posi- 
tion / which places a significant constraint on the autonomy of position J 
(i.e., each position 7 for which eq. [2] is significantly negative): 


H;:w;; > 0, givena;; < Oand 0aj/üxj; < 0. 


If the occupants of position 7 do not constrain the autonomy of actors 
occupying position J, there is no need for actors occupying position J to 
establish cooptive relations with position /’s occupants. For negligible and 
positive a;;, therefore, wa should be negligible: 


Hs: Wi = 0 » given aj = 0 
and 
Hy: w = 0, givena;; > Oand7 =i. 


Suppose that in observing the social topology of a system, only formal 
relations were considered. The autonomy of employees in a corporate bu- 


16 When the occupants of position J are particularly disorganized in comparison with 
the other M groups in their system, the term £.(y1 — yz) will be positive. If yy, falls 
below the mean (3i) by more than the fraction 8,/8:, da;/ dx3 will be positive, so 
that occupants of position J would not perceive an increase in their autonomy as a 
result of a small decrease in the constraints they suffer at the hands of occupants of 
other positions. In order to increase their autonomy, the occupants of position J must 
radically alter their relations with other statuses or organize themselves to increase the 
centralization of decision making for their position. 
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reaucracy, for example, could be computed using equation (1) from the 
network (s) of formal authority relations in the bureaucracy without con- 
sidering the network of informal friendship relations. This is illustrated 
below. Hypotheses 4-7 concern the likelihood of actors establishing infor- 
mal, potentially cooptive relations with groups of actors threatening their 
autonomy. Not all actors, however, need to be equally successful in co- 
opting such threats. Some will be able to eliminate all threats to their 
autonomy while others might not be able to eliminate any. This variabil- 
ity in successful cooptation means that autonomy estimated from formal 
relations alone will be erroneous in a predictable manner. Those actors 
who have successfully coopted the occupants of positions detracting from 
their autonomy (i.e., those positions 7 for which eq. [2] is negative) 
should have higher than expected autonomy. Those actors who have failed 
to coopt threats to their autonomy should have lower than expected au- 
tonomy. The extent to which the autonomy of position J’s occupants is 
increased through their strategies for coopting occupants of other positions 
is given as the product of the partial derivative of their autonomy with 
respect to constraints from other actors (da;/dx;;) and the level of con- 
straint they have managed to coopt. The latter quantity can be measured 
as the sum of the negative x; that have been successfully coopted. This 
yields an index of the expected increese in the autonomy of position J's 
occupants: 


dla) = (0aj/80x;)(Z;M*Mwux;), for all xj « 0. (3) 


This index will be high when the occupants of position J are constrained 
by many other positions and have successfully coopted all of the con- 
straints. As an eighth hypothesis, the extent to which true autonomy (ay) 
exceeds the level of autonomy erroneously estimated when cooptive rela- 
tions were ignored (call it 4;) should have a positive slope (8,) when re- 
gressed over the extent to which occupants of position J have successfully 
coopted threats to their autonomy (d[a;]) : 


Hs:fB. >0, inthe equation (a; — 4;) = Bodlaj) . 


In answer to the question of how the pattern of relations defining an 
actor’s position determines his autonomy, then, equation (1) proposes the 
concept of structural autonomy. Hypotheses 1-8 make explicit some of 
“he concept’s implications. Before assessing the adequacy of these impli- 
cations in a strategic research site, I wish to provide a more traditional 
numerical illustration of the concept itself. 


Numerical Illustration 


Figure 2 presents a sociogram of choices among 12 persons in an organi- 
zation obtained from their responses to the sociometric question, “To 
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Fic. 2.—AÀ. sociogram of a hypothetical system of actors responding to the question, 
“To whom do you go for information on your work?” 


whom do you go for information on your work?” Table 1 presents the 
adjacency matrix described by figure 2 and blockmodel densities for the 
one-network system. Four jointly occupied positions were located, each 
composed of three structurally unique persons. There are no residual per- 
sons; each person occupies a jointly occupied position. Since the system 
is composed of only one network, the four jointly occupied positions define 
the system’s statuses. The system-network model in table 1 presents aver- 
age relations between occupants of the four statuses as densities com- 
puted from the sociometric choices. Computational details are given in the 
note to table 1. Persons 1, 2, and 3 jointly occupy status S,. They interact 
only with one another. Persons 4, 5, and 6 jointly occupy status S». They 
have no interaction with one another, but they do seek information from 
the occupants of status S, and are the object of information seeking from 
the occupants of status Ss. Persons 7, 8, and 9 jointly occupy status Ss, 
while persons 10, 11, and 12 jointly occupy $4. Occupants of these statuses 
seek information on their work from persons with whom they are struc- 
turally equivalent, and the occupants of S, go to the occupants of S4 for 
job-related information. Given the patterns of relations defining each of 
the four statuses in table 1, how is structural autonomy distributed across 
the statuses, and where are the structural constraints upon which cooptive 
relations should be patterned? | 

Table 2 presents the relative structural autonomy of the four statuses. 
Statuses S, and S4 have high centralization, S4 has lower centralization, 
and S; is completely decentralized. Note in figure 2 that the occupants of 
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TABLE 1 


SOCIOMETRIC CHOICES AND DENSITIES AMONG OCCUPANTS OF 
FOUR STATUSES IN THE HYPOTHETICAL SYSTEM IN FIGURE 2 








STATUSES 





t 
P 
Y 
n 


Binary choices: 


A 0 1 1 000 000 000 
+ IN 100 0€ 0 0.00 000 
Suri cr. 100 0 0 0 000 0.0 0 
A ee ene i 0 0 000 000 00 0 
sara 0 1 0 00 0 00 0 000 
Mia 00 1 000 0 0 0 00 0 
AA 0 0 0 1 11 0 1 1 000 
Aaa 000 1 1 1 100 00 0 
> E 00 0 f 1i d 1 00 0.0 0 
10... 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 í O. í 1 
DP AN 0.00 0.00 1 T | 1.0 1 
12.522243 0 0 0 00 0 1 1 1 1 1 0 
Densities: 

PPP T 0 .0 .0 

Maeva ie ER 3 .D .0 .0 

oe 0 1.0 Ni .0 

. ME 0 .9 1.0 1.0 





Note.—Densities have been computed from the binary choices as the ratio of observed 
choices over possible choices, The four statuses were located by inputting the binary choices 
into the computer package STRUCTURE (Project in Structural Analysis 1977) which 
separated four clusters of persons. As a check on the cluster analysis, there is a single dimen- 
sion of distance to each status (see Burt 19775, p. 113; 1977c, p. 557). The ratio of predicted 
to observed variance in distance to actors using a single principal component for each status 
is .87, .57, .85, and .97, respectively. 


TABLE 2 


CENTRALIZATION, GROUP-AFFILIATION, AND STRUCTURAL 
AUTONOMY OF THE FOUR STATUSES IN FIGURE 2 








Statuses 
Si Ss Si S4 
Centralization (Y DY*........... 1.00 .00 1.00 .S50 
Group-affiliation (Y3)t......... - .00 2.00 .17 .25 
(Y; —4;) (He —Y jo) A NE .23 — ,88 .16 — .04 
Structural autonomy (a;){...... 1.09 —2.44 .89 .24 


* Centralization is measured as the maximum centrality of any one occupant of a status. Modified 
from Freeman (1977, p. 37), person K is central to the extent that diy(Px) = gü(px)/giiis close to one, 
where gi (fx) is the number of connections linking persons J and J through person K and g;; is the total 
number of connections linking persons J and J. 


t Computed from the densities in table 1 and the centralization scores according to the equation for 
group-affiliation index given in the text. 


t Arbitrary values have been used for Bo, Po, and £z in eq. (1). In keeping with hypotheses 1 and 3, 
Bo and 6, are positive; in keeping with hypothesis 2, fg is negative. The t-tests for the four-digit manu- 
facturing industries (see table 4) suggest that 8, and 8, are equal and larger than 8z by about five to 
two so the following values have been used as weights in this example: fe = 1.0, 8, = — 1.0, and 
Br = %. 
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S, have no relations with one another. The occupants of S, have relations 
with one another, but there is no centralization of communication. In con- 
trast, the occupants of S, and S; are centralized since a single person coor- 
dinates communication among all three persons occupying either status: 
persons 2 and 3 communicate through person 1, persons 8 and 9 commu- 
nicate through person 7. Based on the densities in table 1, the group-affili- 
ation index shows that the occupants of S, suffer no constraint from the 
other statuses (Ya is 0), the occupants of status S» suffer a maximum con- 
straint from the other statuses (Ya is 2), and statuses $83 and S, are sub- 
ject to low constraint. The patterns of relations in table 1 explain these 
scores. The occupants of S, are free from constraint because their only 
relations with persons outside their own status are relations with status 
Se, a status that is completely decentralized so that its occupants cannot 
collectively impose demands on the occupants of S,. The unfortunate oc- 
cupants of Se, in contrast, have all their relations with statuses S, and 
Ss, both of which are completely centralized statuses. Finally, the com- 
puted values of Y, and Ys have been used to generate relative levels of 
structural autonomy for each status, a;, using weights in keeping with 
hypotheses 1, 2, and 3 and suggested by the analysis given below. 

Owing to their high centralization and the low constraint they confront . 
from other statuses, the occupants of status S, have the highest autonomy 
in the system (a, = 1.09). The occupants of status S4 are equally cen- 
tralized; however, the constraint imposed on them by.status $, means that 
they have lower autonomy (as = .89) than the occupants of S, do. Com- 
pletely decentralized and facing maximum constraint from outside their 
status, the occupants of status S» have the lowest autonomy of all (as = 
— 2.44). Even though the occupants of status S, serve as brokers between 
the prestigious status S, and the less “influential” statuses S3 and Sy, and 
even though the role of broker is traditionally thought of as an autono- 
mous role optimum for the profit-seeking entrepreneur, the fact that the 
occupants of S» must deal with two oligopolistic statuses (S1 and S3) re- 
duces their autonomy to a minimum in the system. 

Table 3 presents information on constraint and cooptation in the hypo- 
thetical system. The only positive contributions to autonomy come from 
collusion among occupants of each status (aj, ass, and a44 > 0). The ex- 
ception here is status S5, in which there is no centralization (az = 0). 
Since the relevant partial derivatives are all positive, there should be coop- 
tive relations among occupants of each status. In addition, there should 
be cooptive relations wherever there is a significant constraint relation 
since the relevant partial derivatives here are all negative. The four highly 
negative contributions to autonomy in the system are not surprising in 
light of the above discussion of the group-affiliation index. The occupants 
of status 82 confront high constraint from statuses S, and S5, so cooptive . 
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TABLE 3 


STRUCTURAL CONSTRAINTS, PARTIAL DERIVATIVES, AND 
PREDICTED COOPTIVE RELATIONS FOR THE 
HYPOTHETICAL SYSTEM IN FIGURE 2 


STATUSES 
Si S S3 S4 
Structural con- 
straints (aj;): 
MER POR .92 .00 .00 .00 
A A — .36 .00 —.36 — .05 
Sandi .00 .00 1.12 —.22 
Seuerus . 00 .00 .— 1.00 2.08 
9aj/0yj....... 1.24 .44 1.18 1.14 
0aj/üxj....... —1.15 —.75 —1.15 — .95 
Cooptive rela- 
tions (2;;): 
rias Yes No No No 
A Yes Yes Yes Yes 
ea No No Yes Yes 
M No No Yes Yes 


NoTE.—Structural constraints have been computed from eq. (2), the partial deriva- 
tives have been computed from equations in the text, and a cooptive relation wji 
appears where predicted by hypothesis 4, 5, or 6. 


relations linking occupants of S, with those of S; and Sg are expected 
(as; —a»3 = —.36). Similarly, occupants of statuses S3 and S, constrain 
one another (ag, = —.22; a3 = — 1.0), so cooptive relations would be 
expected between the occupants of these statuses. As a result of the lack of 
constraint imposed on their status, persons occupying status S, would be 
expected to establish no cooptive relations with persons occupying other 
statuses. 


A STRATEGIC OPERATIONALIZATION 


Having sketched what appears to be a plausible concept of autonomy and 
having illustrated how such a concept might be used in a routine network 
analysis, I turn now to the substantive adequacy of the concept’s impli- 
cations. In order to test the constraint and cooptation hypotheses, I pro- 
pose to analyze manufacturing industries in the American economy as 
structurally equivalent firms whose pattern of transactions with other firms 
acting as suppliers and consumers has inherent in it some level of struc- 
tural autonomy reflected as the relative level of profits obtained by firms 
in the industry. Manufacturing industries in the American economy pro- 
vide a research site optimally suited to hypothesis testing for three rea- 
sons: (1) Perhaps most important, data are readily available on industry 
profits as a reflection of autonomy. (2) Data are readily available on the 
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economic transactions defining each manufacturing industry as a network 
position in the economy. (3) Economic transactions as formal relations 
are clearly distinct from a variety of informal—and potentially cooptive— 
relations involving industries in other sectors of the economy. 


Industry Profits as a Reflection of Industry Autonomy 


Values of Y, and Ys can be computed for any system of actors cast as a 
social topology, and, as illustrated for figure 2, possession of these values 
together with the original network relations is sufficient to compute the 
structural autonomy of positions in the system and the constraint on each 
position from every other. The constraint hypotheses, however, cannot be 
tested without some criterion variable that can be regressed over Y, and 
Yo. Thus, not all systems are equally suited to hypothesis testing. 

There is no clear empirical criterion variable reflecting actor autonomy 
for all systems. Adopting an innovative idea or mode of dress, for exam- 
ple, would be a reflection of autonomy in some circumstances. The adop- 
tion demonstrates freedom from constraint by the traditional ideas or 
modes of dress endorsed by social norms. Where most actors are a priori 
favorably disposed toward the innovation, however, adoption could instead 
reflect constraint by social norms rather than freedom from such norms. 
In general, autonomy is not a prediction of behavior; it is a prediction of 
freedom of choice of behavior.!* 

It is only when an actor’s interests and behaviors are known to an ob- 
server that the two can be compared to determine whether observed be- 
haviors are a result of the actor’s own interests rather than the interests 
of others. As a practical research problem, unfortunately, determining all 
the interests of all actors in a system is a formidable task, certainly a task 
beyond the capabilities of easily available research methodologies. 

Another strategy is to look for a system composed of actors pursuing 
one nonzero-sum interest. In such a system, each actor’s manifest behavior 
is oriented toward realizing a single interest for himself. Given the actors’ 
common interest, manifest behavior can be analyzed for discrepancy in 
realizing that interest; discrepancy indicates the extent to which each 
actor is subject to constraint from other actors in the system. Those actors 
subject to-the least constraint would evidence behaviors most directly 
realizing for themselves the common interest. 

Of the general class of corporate actors, consider business firms engaged 


17 This point is emphasized by Riesman (1961, pp. xv ff.) in his complaint that readers 
have tended to equate the concept of autonomy with his idea of “inner-directed” man, 
an equivalence that reduces autonomy to a type of behavior instead of keeping it as 
an ability to choose behaviors freely. 
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in manufacturing goods for sale to the highest bidder. These firms can be 
assumed to have a common motivating interest. Over time, they can be 
expected to seek maximum profits (in addition, of course, to a range of 
goals specific to more narrowly defined classes of firms). In seeking profits, 
a business firm does not commit the whole economy to sóme course of 
action (a type of interest the realization of which would require corporate 
power) .19 The level of profits obtained by a firm within an economy thus 
provides a clue to the lack of market constraint confronting that firm. 
Those firms obtaining the highest profits should be the firms with the 
highest structural autonomy in the market. 

Fortunately, data on profits need not be obtained for individual firms 
or obtained on an absolute scale. Since the hypotheses are concerned with 
relative levels of autonomy of structurally nonequivalent positions, profits 
need to be measured so as to capture the relative ability of groups of firms 
to make profits. Inferential measures of profits are available for whole 
manufacturing industries as groups of firms producing the same type of 
good. 

As introduced by Collins and Preston (1968, pp. 13-17, 54-57; 1969), 
the relative level of profit obtained by firms in separate manufacturing 
industries can be compared in terms of the “price-cost margins” for the 
industries: PCM; = (VA; — L;)/VS;, where PCM; is the price-cost mar- 
gin for industry J computed as the ratio of dollars of sales in excess of 
direct costs over the total dollars of sales by firms in the industry; VS; is 
the total dollars of sales by firms in industry J (value of shipments); L; 
is the gross annual earnings of employees on the payroll of firms in indus- 
try J; and VA; is the value added by industry J as the difference between 
VS; and direct costs (including materials, supplies, fuel, electric energy, 
cost of resales, and contract work done by others). Since the difference 
between VA and L does not consider the cost to different industries of 


18 Again, the close linkage between power and autonomy should be emphasized. Pow- 
erful corporate actors will be able to derive high profits for their investors. There can 
be corporate actors that are autonomous yet not powerful, however, and these cor- 
porate actors will also be able to derive high profits according to hypotheses 1-3. It 
can be said that a powerful corporate actor would be a firm that controls highly valu- 
able resources and has exchange relations with other corporate actors controlling re- 
sources (e.g., labor unions, government agencies, other business firms, etc.). This con- 
cept of structural power is elaborated elsewhere (Burt 1977d, pp. 25-36). According 
to the concept of structural autonomy, however, all a corporate actor needs in order 
to derive high profits is to have low competiticn with other firms in its industry and 
extensive transactions with firms in sectors of the economy within which there is high 
competition. Of course, this is not to say that power in combination with autonomy 
would not result in increased profits over time. As pointed out by an anonymous re- 
viewer for this Journal, autonomy could be a sufficient condition for obtaining profits 
in the short run, but power is required in order to ensure the continued ability to 
obtain high profits in the long run. Unfortunately, the issues arising from a consider- 
ation of time series on profits and structural autonomy are beyond the scope of this 
discussion. 
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purchasing capital for production, price-cost margins have been corrected 
for interindustry differences in capital requirements (CR) in order to 
estimate relative industry profit margins as 


yj = PCM; — b(CR; — CR). (4) 


Relative industry profits as of 1967 have been computed for 335 four- 
digit Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) categories as well as for 
the 20 highly aggregated two-digit SIC categories.!? If yj. is high relative 
to other industries, firms in industry J are able to obtain profits further 
in excess of direct costs than would be expected as a result of the indus- 
try’s capital requirements. 


Manufacturing Industries as Jointly Occupied Network Positions 


The economy within a system of actors can be discussed as a network of 
exchange relations among corporate actors and persons. Division of labor 
ensures considerable redundancy in such a network. Those actors engaged 
in the production of similar goods will have similar relations from other 
actors (1.e., will require similar proportions of goods as inputs from sup- 
pliers) and to other actors (i.e., will offer similar types of goods as outputs 
to consumers). Those firms producing similar types of goods would be 
expected to occupy positions defined by similar patterns of relations with 
other actors as suppliers and consumers. Such firms are structurally equiv- 
alent, as given in the social topology in figure 1. The M jointly occupied 
positions in figure 1 correspond to “sectors” of the economy in an input- 
output table representation (cf. Leontief 1966). Such a representation of 
the network of economic relations among firms in the American economy 
is readily available at different levels of aggregation from the Department 
of Commerce such that z; in figure 1 would be the total dollars of sales 
by firms in sector J to firms in sector 7. 

Dollar flow transactions have been taken from the 1967 Input-Output 
Study of 83 sectors. Manufacturing sectors have been aggregated to corre- 


19 Data used to compute price cost margins are taken from table 8 of the 1967 Census 
of Manufactures (U.5. Department of Commerce 19718). Industry capital requirements 
(CRs) are computed as the gross book value of depreciable assets for industry J divided 
by the value of shipments for the industry (both taken from the 1970 Annual Survey 
of Manufactures, chap. 7, table 1 [U.S. Department of Commerce 1973]). For the 335 
input-output sectors corresponding to unique four-digit SIC categories, the regression 
coefficient in eq. (4) was .077. For the 20 two-digit SIC categories, the coefficient was 
.064. The regression results in table 4 were also computed for raw price-cost margins. 
While the coefficients were modified somewhat, the same inferences resulted. The results 
reported here are conservative in supporting the hypotheses since 1 have completely 
removed the effect on price-cost margins of interindustry differences in capital re- 
quirements. 
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spond to two-digit SIC categories. The resulting table has 51 sectors. 
The pattern of relations defining the position occupied by firms in the food 
industry, for example, is given in row and column 14 of the aggregated 
input-output table. Firms in this industry sell $3,694 million worth of 
goods to the “Livestock” sector (214, i), nothing to the “Other Agricul- 
ture” sector (214 2), and $24 million. worth to the “Forestry /Fishery” 
sector (214, 3). Firms in the food industry purchase $19,777 million worth 
of goods from the “Livestock” sector (1, 14), $6,882 million worth from 
the “Other Agriculture” sector (zs, 14), and $423 million worth from the 
“Forestry /Fishery” sector (23, 14). Each manufacturing industry is defined, 
therefore, by a pattern of relations consisting of 51 relations as sales to 
consumers and 51 relations as purchases from suppliers. 

Following the lead of economic research on oligopoly within manufac- 
turing industries (Weiss 1963; Collins and Preston 1968, 1969; Lustgar- 
ten 1975), the level of oligopoly within a manuiacturing industry has been 
measured in terms of four-firm concentration ratios: the ratio of the com- 
bined sales of the four largest firms in the industry over the combined 
sales of all firms in the industry. To the extent that there are only four 
competitors, the four-firm concentration ratio will equal one. Concentra- 
tion ratios for four-digit SIC categories are given in the 1967 Census of 
Manufactures (U.S. Department of Commerce 1971a). Average concen- 
tration ratios based on the four-digit data have been computed for the 
two-digit categories.2! These concentration ratios provide a measure of Y, 
that varies between zero and one. 

Given the relations defining each industry as a network position and 
concentration ratios as a measure of Y,, values of the group-affiliation index 
(Ys) and constraint coefficients (aj) have been computed.?? Computing 
the variance in the 51 aj; for industry J, I have used a /-statistic for placing 
a confidence interval around the mean in order to place an interval around 
zero. While not statistically accurate since the mean aj; is not zero for each 


20 The original 83 industries are given in the 1967 Input-Output Study (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce 1974). The SIC category 23, "Apparel," includes some portions of 
SIC category 22, "Textiles." In the Input-Output Study, four-digit industries 2251, 
2252, 2253, 2254, 2256, and 2259 are classified as apparel rather than as textile sectors. 
I have therefore corrected the price-cost margins and concentration ratios to take into 
account the changes in these two industries. 


21 These concentration ratios have been computed as the weighted sum of four-digit 
concentration ratios subsumed by each two-digit industry: yj; = E8 (VSiym)/VS3, 
where k is a four-digit SIC category within two-digit category j. The value of ship- 
ments and concentration for four-digit industries are taken from the 1967 Census of 
Manufactures, table 8 (U.S. Department of Commerce 1971a) of the special report 
series. Concentration ratios for nonmanufacturing sectors are approximations based 
on à variety of census data as presented for the 484 sector input-output table in Burt 
(1977a, table C.1). 


22 The unstandardized estimates of Bo, By, and 8. for the two-digit level of aggregation 
in table 4 have been used to compute the ass. 
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industry, the following classification of the a; into three categories is ade- 
quate for the purposes here: 


| significantly positive if a; — CI > 0 
ay =; negligible if aji + CI > Qor aj T CI «0 (5) 
sign canti negative if aj; + CI < 0 


where CT is the .95 confidence interval around the mean (CI = .285;, where 
5; is the standard deviation of the 51 aj; in industry J). This is a fairly 
conservative criterion for locating constraints. If the same rule is applied 
to the hypothetical data in table 3, the only significantly negative con- 
straints in the system are those on status S, (as; and asz). This rule yields 
20 positive contributions to autonomy (all intra-industry) ,?? 106 constraints 
on autonomy (of which 70 are between manufacturing industries), and 
894 negligible contributions (of which 330 are between manufacturing 
industries.?* 


Cooptive Relations Involving Firms in Manufacturing Industries 


Relations in the input-output table constitute “formal” relations in the 
sense that a firm choosing to manufacture a type of good must adopt the 
pattern of relations with other sectors as suppliers and consumers that 
characterizes the good. A firm in the food industry, for example, can ex- 
pect to purchase the bulk of its supplies from firms in the “Livestock” 
and “Other Agriculture” sectors as well as from other firms in the food 
industry itself. 

A second network of relations among firms is superimposed upon this 


23 Since yj: and a will always be positive, the ayy will always be nonnegative. For J 
not equal to J, however, the only condition under which the az; in eq. (5) will be 
positive when computed from (1) is when the term (yn — Y) ly42/(M + 1)18, is 
greater in absolute value than x3:(8, — 82). Thus, when industry J is highly concen- 
trated and/or highly constrained by other sectors, other industries can make a positive 
contribution to the autonomy of firms in the industry. For example, firms in the 
“transportation equipment” industry have the most frequently positive azı. This in- 
dustry is highly concentrated (yp — 3: = .350) and has an about-average level of 
constraint from other sectors (y;s — Ye = —.008). Since positive as: occur as a result 
of the interaction term in eq. (1), the more components into which Fs is disaggregated, 
and accordingly the more interaction terms in eq. (1), the more Jikely are positive 
asi. A disaggregation of eq. (1) is required for an analysis of the four-digit industries 
and is given elsewhere (Burt 1979a, 1979c). Since the absolute value of ay: is noticeably 
affected by the specification of structural autonomy, the most important feature of 
constraints on a specific industry are the relative values of ay: for the industry. Coop- 
tive relations are expected with those sectors 7 for which aj: is significantly more nega- 
tive than the other ay: in industry J. For this reason, eq. (5) identifies significant con- 
straints for each industry separately rather than for all industries simultaneously. 


24 The specific sectors constraining each of the 20 two-digit manufacturing industries, 
the estimated a;:, price-cost margins, concentration ratios, group-affiliation indices, and 
the aggregated (51, 51) input-output table are given in Burt, Christman, and Bittner 
(1979). 
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network of formal economic relations. Firms have the option of creating 
and destroying informal social relations with one another. Perhaps the 
best known of these relations is the interlocking directorate: two firms are 
interlocked to the extent that the same individuals sit on their respective 
boards of directors (e.g., Allen 1974). For this analysis, 1 have operation- 
alized informal, potentially cooptive relations between firms in terms of 
diversification through mergers. When constrained by firms in sector /, 
a firm in industry J can coopt that constraint by purchasing a represen- 
tative firm in sector 7. In one sense, purchasing a firm constraining an 
industry is a very formal method for strengthening oligopoly. However, 
it is important to distinguish the relative formality of an industry's eco- 
nomic transactions as the Z; from its potentially cooptive merger relations 
as the wj. To what extent is a relation at the discretion of the actor ini- 
tiating it? Under current technology, a firm in the food industry must 
purchase the bulk of its supplies from the “Livestock,” “Other Agricul- 
ture,” and “Food” sectors. There is no discretion here. General Foods can 
select between alternative suppliers, but in order to output food product 
it must purchase inputs from these three sectors. In contrast, there are no 
sectors into which a firm in the food industry must diversify. To be sure, 
when a firm in one industry purchases a firm in another, the resulting 
interindustry connection is less fragile than a friendship tie between two 
erstwhile colleagues. Nevertheless, the interindustry connection has been 
created at the discretion of the two parties to the merger; it is perhaps 
related to, but definitely not a technical requirement of, each firm’s pro- 
duction of output. As such, the merger is an informal relation in compari- 
son with economic transactions that are formal relations. 

Given the frequency with which firms in industry J have purchased 
firms in sector 7, f; a significant merger relation from the industry to the 
sector is coded if the number of mergers is not less than a standard error 
below the mean tendency for firms in the industry to merge with other 
firms in manufacturing: 

negligible if f < (f; == .22s;) 
005 = eer : (6) 
significant otherwise 
where f is the mean frequency with which firms in industry J merge with 
firms in other manufacturing industries and s; is the standard deviation of 
the 21 fj; for industry J. Two types of merger data have been used to lo- 
cate significant merger relations according to equation (6): (1) data from 
the Federal Trade Commission (1970) on mergers between 1948 and 1969 
of corporations with assets over $10 million? (I refer to these w; as cor- 


25 These data were kindly provided by J. Pfeffer. For manufacturing industries, Pfeffer 
(1972) correlates the number of mergers in industry J that were with industry J (fj: 
in eq. [6]) and the percentage of total merger assets acquired in J by J with various 
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porate mergers), and (2) data from the U.S. Department of Commerce 
(19715) on the purchase of establishments with 250 or more employees 
between 1963 and 1967?9 (T refer to these wj, as establishment mergers). 

The operationalization of potentially cooptive interindustry relations 
here is clearly less than perfect. Merger relations are reduced to a dichot- 
omy: present versus absent. I have not selected this operationalization 
because network data are often based on binary sociometric citations. I 
could find no guidance from the available literature on how cooptation 
might vary by the number of mergers between two sectors. Does the oc- 
currence of three mergers between two sectors reflect three times as intense 
a cooptive effort as the occurrence of one merger between the sectors? This 
seems to be a naive interpretation, but I could find no systematic research 
on alternatives. Equation (6) has been adopted for two reasons. First, it 
corresponds to the operationalization of constraint. In the same manner 
that constraints are assessed separately for each industry, equation (6) 
locates as “significant” a merger relation where firms in industry J have 
at least a no less than average tendency to merge with firms in industry 7. 
Second, a large number of mergers are considered. The corporate merger 
relations are aggregated from a total of 854 transactions, and the estab- 
lishment merger relations are aggregated from a total of 1,098 transactions. 
Since most of the interindustry merger relations are null, a large number 
of observed mergers are being used to locate a small number of significant 
merger relations. Therefore, it seems reasonable here to use statistical in- 
ference to identify significant merger relations. This would not be the case 
where a small number of interorganizational relations were used to esti- 
mate a large number of interindustry relations (e.g., Burt, Christman, and 
Kilburn 1979). 


measures of the extent to which firms in industry J have transactions with those in 
industry Z. Since Pfeffer finds nearly identical results using the two measures of merger 
relations, I have used the simple count data in eq. (6). 


26 Purchases by firms in the manufacturing industries of firms in nonmanufacturing are 
not given for these data (U.S. Department of Commerce 1971b, table 3). Mergers are 
traced by identification numbers assigned to each establishment in the 1963 census. 
Mergers are recorded when an establishment changes owners between the 1963 and 
the 1967 census. Of the 496 nonzero entries relevant to this analysis from the report, 
only 51 referred to mergers of more than one firm across sectors. Of these, 44 were 
intra-industry mergers, and all 51 fall within a significant merger relation, 19;4. The 
problem with these multiple mergers is that there is no method for determining 
exactly how many mergers occurred. As a simple assumption, multiple mergers were 
coded as two mergers. Most certainly, some of these multiple mergers involved more 
than two establishments changing hands since the total sales for the transferred estab- 
lishments varied considerably across multiple mergers. Fortunately, all of the multiple 
mergers occurred in what were identified as significant merger relations. For the 
dichotomous level of measurement used here, the exact number of mergers represented 
by a multiple merger is unimportant. 
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ANALYSIS 


Presented in table 4 are least-squares estimates of the coefficients in equa- 
tion (1) at both the 20- and 335-industry levels of aggregation. The effects 
are weaker for the 20-industry level than they are for the 335-industry 
level; however, all coefficients are in the expected directions, and the re- 
sults for the 335-industry level strongly support hypotheses 1, 2, and 3. 
As expected under hypothesis 1, oligopoly has a positive effect on profits. 
The unstandardized value of f, is .1, which is identical with the estimated 
regression of price-cost margins over concentration found by economists 
for earlier time periods (e.g., Collins and Preston 1969; Lustgarten 
1975).27 At both levels of aggregation, the strongest effect on profits is 
from the group-affiliation index. High values of Fə are associated with 
low profits, as expected under hypothesis 2 (the unstandardized estimate of 
Bg is — .224 for the 335 industries and — .582 for the 20 industries). 
Hypothesis 3 receives the weakest—albeit statistically significant—sup- 
port. At the 335-industry level of aggregation, concentration and group- 
affiliation are nearly independent (r — .073). Even so, there is a signifi- 
cant interaction effect from the two variables at less than the .05 level 
of confidence (unstandardized B, is .792). At the 20-industry level, in 
contrast, concentration and group-affiliation are highly correlated (r — 
— ,333), and their interaction effect on profits is negligible, 

Figure 3 presents data on the patterning of potentially cooptive merger 
relations by structural market constraints. For the 420 relations among 


TABLE 4 
CORRELATION AND REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS FOR EQUATION (1) 





VARIABLES 
Mr los SN B's 
Yo Y; Ys X Si (R=.40) 

| eee .243*** — — 291+** .130** 081 
Pira .324* .073 — .088 217 Bo .272 (5.38)*** 
AM —.390** — 333 — .288 105 6, —.291 (5.62)*** 
E EEN .029 . 203 .496 .027 Br  .264 (1.70)** 
Sexe pisa 066 .156 .053 . 009 
B's (R= 47) Bo Bs Bz 

.369 — .46 .23 


(.46) (1.59)* (.83) 


Note.—Coelficients above the diagonal are based on the 335 industries corresponding to unique four-digit 
SIC categorles and those below the diagonal are based on the 20 two-digit industries. Variables are defined in 
the text; Vois the industry price-cost margin corrected for capital requirements; Y1 is an industry concentration 
ratio; Y2 is the industry group-affiliation index; X is the interaction term in eq. (1); and f-tests are given 
in parentheses. 


* Significant at less than the .10 level of confidence. 
** Significant at less than the .05 level of confidence. 
*** Significant at less than the .001 level of confidence. 


27 A more detailed discussion of the findings in table 1 connecting the analysis by 
economists with a network approach to industry profits is given elsewhere (Burt 19798). 
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COOPTATION 
IN GENERAL 


(N = 420) 


- 


INTRAINDUSTRY 
COOPTATION 


(H,, N = 16) 


COOPTATION OF 
CONSTRAINT 
INDUSTRIES 


(Hc, N = 70) 


COOPTATION OF ` 
NONCONSTRAINT 
INDUSTRIES 


(Hes N = 330) 





PERCENTAGE OF Way SIGNIFICANT 


Fic. 3.—Cooptive relations are patterned by market constraints (CM refers to cor- 
porate mergers, EM refers to establishment mergers). For example, the 100% for hy- 
pothesis 4 means that all of the 16 ws; under the hypothesis were significant establish- 
ment merger relations. 


manufacturing industries, the top of figure 3 shows that there are 116 sig- 
nificant corporate merger relations (28%) and 90 significant establish- 
ment merger relations (21%). If the merger relations are randomly dis- 
tributed across sectors under each hypothesis, approximately 25% of the 
merger relations falling under each hypothesis should be significant. Sta- 
tistical inference can be used to assess the extent to which mergers occur 
under each hypothesis more or less than would be expected by random 
chance since the merger relations have been computed from data on a 
large number of interorganizational transactions. The frequency with 
which merger relations are significant under hypothesis K, call this fre- 
quency fp can be expressed in terms of four parameters (cf. Goodman 
1970, p. 228; 1972, p. 1042): fi = yy*yw*yx**, where y is a constant 
similar to the overall mean in an analysis of variance; y° and y;^ describe 
the marginal tendencies, respectively, for mergers to be significant and for 
relations to fall under hypothesis K; and y;°* describes the tendency for 
mergers to be significant under hypothesis K. The interaction terms (the 
y) are the central concern here. A parameter is greater than one when 
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it describes a condition that occurs more often than would be expected 
on the average. Table 5 presents estimates of the above parameters based 
on the data in figure 3.28 

Hypothesis 4 says that firms in an industry will establish cooptive rela- 
tions with one another as long as they are not too constrained by firms 
in other sectors. This hypothesis receives strong support. As given in 
figure 3, firms in each of the 16 industries have significant merger rela- 
tions with other firms in the industry.?? The higher than average occur- 
rence of intra-industry merger relations is reflected in the greater than one 
estimates of y,^^ in table 5 (for corporate and establishment mergers, re- 


TABLE 5 
PREDICTING COOPTIVE RELATIONS IN FIGURE 3 


COOPTIVE RELATIONS 


Corporate Establishment 
PARAMETERS Mergers Mergers 


Marginal terms: 


Soo dao o hed- adv carie 27.36 21.43 
TTE DNE 1.22 25 
Ma aca .18 13 
ss EE de 1.26 1.65 
aa ta tao de 4.49 4.53 
Interaction terms: 
Sac aeg deu uates dub 2.65 4.50 
(3.35 * (3.12)* 
MUS o eta RENS 1.04 .88 
(.21) (.52) 
Sat us LU Om e Lean .37 ¿25 
(6.45)* (5.48)* 
Uy t= y= y= 1)... | 88.45* 119.27* 


NoTE.—Unit normal tests of significance for the interaction terms 
are in parentheses and the x? statis-ic has two degrees of freedom. 


* Significant at less than the .001 level of confidence. 


28 Frequencies for each type of merger relation can be computed directly from fig. 3. 
Let mz refer to the number of relations falling under each hypothesis (m = 16, ns = 70, 
and ss — 330). The f; can then be computed from the percentages in fig. 3. For exam- 
ple, 61% of the relations falling under hypo-hesis 2 are significant corporate mergers, 
so fe for corporate mergers is .61(70), or 43. The relations under hypothesis 2 that are 
not significant, then, are t1 — f», or 27. As described by Goodman (1972, p. 1046), the 
effects in table 6 are computed as geometric means: 


qm [IL (15 = Ffl, a {M (me 2H Tof Ys 
yi^ = fil (yry), and yè = [fna — fp) /v . 


29 Although not present in the analysis, firms in all four industries severely constrained 
by other sectors, i.e., industries for which the partial derivative 3a;/98y;i is negative, 
also have significant intra-industry establishment, as well as corporate merger, relations. 
These industries are the “Textiles,” “Apparel,” “Rubber,” and “Fabricated Metals” 
industries. 
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spectively, 71° is 2.65 and 4.50). The tendency for intra-industry mergers 
to occur is significant at well beyond the .001 level of confidence. 

Hypothesis 5 says that firms in a sector having a negative effect on the 
structural autonomy of firms in an industry will be the object of cooptive 
relations, as long as firms in the industry are not too disorganized. All the 
industries are organized sufficiently well to engage in cooptive relations 
_ since the partial derivative da,;/0x;_ is negative for all industries. Figure 3 
shows that the firms in industry J ‘have an increased tendency to merge 
with firms in industry 7 when J constrains the structural autonomy of J. 
On the average, the odds are one out of four that firms in an industry 
will have a significant merger relation with other firms in an industry. If 
firms in industry J suffer a constraint to their structural autonomy from 
firms in industry J, however, the odds of a significant merger relation 
from J to / more than double (from .28 to .61 for corporate mergers and 
from .21 to .56 for establishment mergers). Table 5 shows, however, that 
this increased tendency for merger is not statistically significant even at 
the .10 level of confidence.?? In accordance with hypothesis 5, the odds of 
firms merging into those other industries constraining their structural au- 
tonomy are double the odds of their merging on average, but this increase 
is not statistically significant?! 

Hypotheses 6 anc 7 say that firms in a sector which does not constrain 
the structural autonomy of firms in an industry will be ignored in the 
industry's cooptive strategies. There are no significant positive contribu- 
tions to the structural autonomy of industries aside from intra-industry 


30 Is it the case, then, that firms are capitalizing on their ability to constrain other 
industries in order to purchase, at below market price, firms in those industries con- 
strained? Instead of firms in industry J merging into industry 7 when 7 constrains J, 
perhaps the reverse is happening. Since the merger relations are asymmetric, this possi- 
bility was assessed by transposing the matrix of merger relations, so that ws; became 
Wi; and recomputing the parameters in table 5. This transposition greatly lowers the 
interaction between constraint (the aj) and cooptation (the wji). The x? statistic 
drops to about two-thirds its value in table 5: from 88 to 65 for corporate mergers 
and from 119 to 73 for establishment mergers. The pattern of effects for the three 
hypotheses, however, is consistent with table 5. As would be expected, since the wy, 
are not affected by transposing W, the intra-industry mergers are still high and sig- 
nificant. Mergers into constraint industries are still insignificant, and the absence of 
mergers into nonconstraint industries is still significant, although less so than is the 
case in table 5, For corporate and establishment mergers, respectively, the unit-normal 
test statistics for Ya9^ drop from 6.5 to 5.6 and from 5.5 to 4.6. In short, the merger 
data demonstrate a slight, but hardly overwhelming, asymmetry corroborating the 
cooptation hypotheses as stated in the text. 


31 Subsequent research on the cooptive uses of corporate boards of directors has ex- 
tended the domain of potential cooptees to include nonmanufacturing sectors (Burt, 
Christman, and Kilburn 1979). The results are encouraging. Ownership ties, direct in- 
terlock ties, indirect interlock ties through financial institutions, and multiplex cooptive 
ties between corporations all have a statistically significant tendency to occur in the 
presence of market constraint, as predicted by hypothesis 5. 
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collusion (see n. 23). There is a very strong tendency, however, for firms 
not to merge with firms in industries having no effect on their structural 
autonomy. If firms in industry J suffer negligible constraint from firms in 
industry /, the odds are nine to one that there will be no significant merger 
relation from J to J (.84 for corporate mergers and .91 for establishment 
mergers). This tendency for mergers not to occur is reflected in the rele- 
vant parameter estimates being less than one in table 5 at well beyond the 
.001 level of confidence (for corporate and establishment mergers, re- 
spectively, $° is .37 and .25). | 

In computing the structural autonomy of firms in separate industries 
based on the economic, or formal, relations defining each industry as a 
network position, no consideration was given to the merger relations as 
potentially cooptive *informal" relations. Since most market constraint 
confronting the manufacturing industries comes from firms in other manu- 
facturing industries, the interindustry merger relations could be elimi- 
nating the bulk of market constraints in manufacturing. Hypothesis 8 says 
that the errors made in predicting profits in table 4 have a specific mean- 
ing. Industries with coopted constraints should have higher profits than 
expected from the regression results in table 4. Assuming that the presence 
of a significant merger relation from industrv J to industry 7 is sufficient 
to eliminate any structural constraint by 7 on J, values of the differential 
in equation (3) have been computed for each two-digit manufacturing in- 
dustry.?? When the differential d(a;) is high, it means that firms in indus- 
try J have coopted a high level of the structural constraint they coníront. 
The values of d(a;), multiplied by 1,000 are presented in figure 4, where 
industry J is located in the graph according to its observed profit margin 
(yjo) versus the profit margin it is predicted to have (5;o) as a result of 
the industry's structural autonomy defined by its pattern of economic 
transactions with suppliers and consumers. 

The results on hypothesis 8 are not encouraging. The mean expected 
increase in structural autonomy for the industries as a consequence of 
their merger activities is .099, with a standard error of .024. In contrast 
to hypothesis 8, the correlation between expected increase (d[aj]) and the 
difference between observed and predicted profit margin (yjo — 3;o) is 
negligible (r — — .01). Note in figure 4 that the chemical industry has a 
much higher profit margin than would be expected from the industry's 
structural autonomy based on economic transactions. At the bottom of the 
graph, the petroleum industry has a much lower profit margin than would 
be expected. Yet the two industries have similarly low expected increases 
in autonomy as a result of their merger activities (d[a;] is .050 and .021, 


32 A significantly negative aj; is considered eliminated whenever wz; is either a sig- 
nificant corporate or establishment merger. In 91% of the cases where wy, is a signifi- 
cant merger, it represents both a significant corporate as well as establishment merger. 
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respectively). Across all manufacturing industries, firms in the transpor- 
tation equipment industry have eliminated the greatest level of constraint 
on their structural autonomy (d[a;] is .333). Instead of the profit margin 
in this industry being grossly underestimated by the industry's structural 
autonomy based on its economic transactions, the observed profit margin 
is nearly the most overestimated of all. 

The lack of support for hypothesis 8 is, to some extent, a result of sup- 
port for the other hypotheses. While significant merger relations do not 
occur whenever there is a significant market constraint (as evidenced by 
the statistically negligible support of hypothesis 5), virtually all the largest 
market constraints confronting each industry are covered by a significant 
merger relation.?? This observation is strengthened and extended to non- 
manufacturing sectors when other types of cooptive ties are considered 
(Burt, Christman, and Kilburn 1979). There is little variation across in- 
dustries in terms of cooptive success, as success is measured here. Those 
industries subject to massive structural constraint from other sectors do 
indeed make lower profits, as expected under hypothesis 2; however, firms 
in each industry have cooptive ties with firms in those sectors most se- 
verely constraining their structural autonomy, as expected under hypoth- 
esis 5. Thus, and in opposition to hypothesis 8, successfully coopting mar- 
ket constraints appears to be an attribute of all industries rather than 
a variable distinguishing industries in terms of their ability to obtain 
profits in excess of the profits to be expected from their relative levels of 
structural autonomy. 


CONCLUSION 


In an effort to capture the manner in which the pattern of relations de- 
fining a network position “frees” occupants of the position from constraint 
by others, a concept of structural autonomy has been proposed. The con- 
cept is based on two well-known ideas: oligopoly in economics and group- 
affiliation in sociology. While the many nuances of these two ideas are by 
no means captured in the proposed concept, the central features of oligop- 
oly and group-affiliation are captured for the context of a system stratified 
across structurally nonequivalent statuses/role-sets. Beginning with the 


33 A measure of the extent to which firms in an industry have failed to coopt market 
constraints imposed on the industry by other manufacturing industries can be gen- 
erated by computing the differential in eq. (3), where xs: refers to uncoopted con- 
straints. This computed differential, an expected increase in structural autonomy that 
would result from more successful cooptive efforts than were observed in the merger 
data, is close to zero for most of the industries. It has a mean across industries of .042 
with a .086 standard deviation. Three industries have one aj: each that is high, relative 
to the other aj; in the industry, and is not coopted by a significant merger relation: 
textiles, apparel, and printing. 
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simple statement of structural autonomy in equation (1), eight hypotheses 
have been derived that provide a constellation of expectations concerning 
the location of cooptive relations in a system of actors and the relative 
freedom of actors in each system status from constraint by others in the . 
system. 

The most promising application of the concept, I believe, is in systems 
where there is a clear separation of formal from informal, potentially coop- 
tive relations. In such systems, the hypotheses make the least ambiguous 
predictions. In a corporate bureaucracy, structural autonomy predicts the 
relative discretion allowed to executives occupying positions in the corpo- 
ration and predicts informal friendships to develop where constraint on 
each position is high. Between corporate bureaucracies, as in the substan- 
tive application here, structural autonomy predicts the relative freedom of 
corporations in sectors of the economy to set prices independent of other 
sectors and predicts diversification, joint ventures, interlocking director- 
ates, etc., to develop where constraint on each sector is high. Beyond de- 
scribing observed groups of interconnected corporations, the proposed con- 
cept of structural autonomy predicts how groups should be interconnected 
and why, in terms of the constraints corporations place on onz another as 
a result of their network of transactions. 
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Experiments on the Provision of Public Goods. 
II. Provision Points, Stakes, Experience, and 


the Free-Rider Problem’ 


Gerald Marwell and Ruth E. Ames 
University of Wisconsin —Madison 


Our recent experimental research called into question the predictive 
utility of the free-rider hypothesis regarding the provision of public 
goods by groups. However, several critical questions regarding the 
generality of the findings may be raised. This paper reports three sys- 
tematic replications of the previous research which deal with the most 
pressing of these questions. Study Y shows that the presence of a 
"provision point" in the payoff structure does not substantially affect 
the results. Study II indicates that a fivefold increase in the amount 
of money at stake in the relevant decision does affect behavior but 
not sufficiently to salvage a strong version of the free-rider hypothesis. 
Study III shows that experienced subjects do not behave very dií- 
ferently from inexperienced ones in this situation. 


The free-rider hypothesis (Hardin 1968; Olson 1968) has long been one 
of the most widely accepted and important theoretical propositions in the 
literature on collective action. However, our recently published experi- 
mental research (Marwell and Ames 1979), specifically designed to maxi- 
mize the impact of the free-rider problem on the provision of public goods 
by groups, failed to support a “strong” version (Brubaker 1975) of the 
hypothesis. Although free riding appeared to prevent optimal investment 
in a public good, subjects did invest at a remarkably high level. On the 
average, they invested almost half of their resources in the public good, 
despite a situation which allowed absolutely no side payments, guaranteed 
anonymity, and stressed the importance of earning money as the objective 
for participating in the research. 

These negative results for a firmly established theoretical proposition 
seem to us sufficiently important to be treated with more than the usual 
degree of caution. As in most scientific research, a number of problems 
may cast doubt on both the validity and the generalizability of the results. 
We noted some of these in the paper itself. At the same time, we noted 


1 This research was supported by National Science Foundation grants no. GS-3742 and 
no. GS-43507. We would like to thank Geraldine Alfano and John Fleishman for their 
advice. We also thank the following experimenters who conducted the studies: Carol 
Green, Joan Wichelt, Wanda Wochos, Judy Joseph, Mary Lou Pelzer, Julie Shepherd, 
Geraldine Alfano, Ellen Magee, and Janet Ward. 
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that answers to the questions raised can be provided only through thorough 
and systematic replication. Taking our own advice, we now report three of 
our systematic attempts to replicate our findings. In general, the present 
results substantially support our previous findings and reinforce the neces- 
sity to reevaluate the assumptions underlying the free-rider hypothesis. 


BACKGROUND AND SELECTION OF REPLICATIONS 
The Free-Rider Hypothesis: A Brief Summary 


The theory on which this series of experiments is based has been developed 
by a number of scholars, primarily economists, and has been well articu- 
lated by Olson (1968). Our previous paper contains a succinct presen- 
tation of our interpretation of the free-rider hypothesis, and the reader is 
referred to that paper for elaboration. Here we shall restrict ourselves to 
a brief summary. 

The free-rider hypothesis concerns the provision of public goods by 
groups. A “public good” may be defined as “any good such that, if any 
person X; in a group X;,...X;...X, consumes it, it cannot feasibly be 
withheld from others in that group” (Olson 1968, p. 14). For example, in 
an industry containing several firms making a homogeneous product, a 
“public good” cculd be a higher price for that product. A higher price may 
be gained by the restriction of output by some of the firms. However, re- 
gardless of which firms restrict output, the higher price accrues to all firms 
making the product. The higher price is a public good because it is non- 
excludable. 

The free-rider problem may be understood by considering the economic 
“logic” facing each of the firms in the example above. If a given firm re- 
stricts its output, prices may go up—but since other firms maintain their 
output, the effect on prices will be small. So small, in fact, that profits for 
the first company will decline because of reduced sales. How much smarter 
to let the other companies reduce output and to “free ride” on the price 
increase they cause, without reducing one’s own production. That maxi- 
mizes profits. Unfortunately, all the other firms in the industry think the 
same way, so no reduction in supply is likely. Therefore, no public good 
in the form of z higher price will accrue to any of the companies. Even 
though all would have been better off with some restriction of output, the 
free-rider problem will obviate any such restriction. 

The free-rider hypothesis, then, states that except under certain speci- 
fiable conditions the provision of public goods either will not occur at all 
(what Brubaker [1975] calls the “strong” version) or will be “subopti- 
mal” (the “weak” version). The group will provide either no public good 
at all or less than it would provide if it were a single individual making 
an economic decision on how to act under the same conditions. 
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The Previous Experiment 


Our previous research tested the free-rider hypothesis in a controlled, 
highly abstract, experimental situation. High school subjects were provided 
with resources which they had to invest in either a public good or a pri- 
vate good with similar operational characteristics. The private good was 
called the “individual exchange” and returned a fixed amount of money 
for each unit of resources invested. The public good was called the “group 
exchange,” and its monetary returns to the subject depended on the in- 
vestment decisions of all group members, instead of on the investment of 
the individual alone. All members of the group received a preset share 
of the earnings from the group exchange, regardless of who invested in the 
exchange. The subject thus received a share of the return on his own in- 
vestment in the group exchange (if any) and also the same share of the 
return on the investments of each of the other group members. The group 
exchange thus was characterized by nonexcludability and met our defi- 
nition of a public good. 

What made the group exchange a public good, when compared with the 
individual exchange, was that it was possible to have the group exchange 
- return substantially more than the fixed amount set for the individual ex- 
change. Our experiment set returns to the group exchange near zero for 
the first X units of resources invested, but at X + 1 units of investment— 
the “provision point"—the return on all invested resources increased dra- 
matically. At this point the group exchange returned approximately 3.8 
times as much as the individual exchange per resource unit invested. Thus 
all members of the group would have been better off if all their resources 
had been invested in the group exchange than if all had been invested 
in the individual exchange. On the other hand, each individual would have 
been best off if he or she had invested in the individual exchange while 
everyone else had invested in the group exchange—that is, if one person 
“free rode” on all others’ investments in the public good. 

Besides testing the free-rider hypothesis, the previous research examined 
the effects on investment of three independent variables: group size, the 
distribution of interest, and the distribution of resources in the group. 
None of these variables will be of interest here. 

The relevant results of our previous research may be easily summarized: 
subjects invested much more in the public good than would be predicted 
by the strong free-rider hypothesis, but less than optimality. A typical 
group invested approximately 57% of its resources in the public good, 
28% more than needed to reach the provision point. As we state in our 
paper, “There can be little doubt that subjects in our experiment do not 
fit Olson’s description of rational free riders” (p. 1350). 
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Three Replications 


Given the nature of experiments, our previous research had to control a 
number of potentially important variables by setting them at somewhat 
arbitrary points. These settings might specify a unique set of conditions 
which are responsible for our surprising results. For example, our use of 
a provision point might be the source of high contributions. The research 
reported in this paper speaks to what we see as three of the most telling 
of these possible threats to the generality and validity of our previous 
results. 

Provision point.—It may be argued that a provision point makes the 
investment decision faced by an individual much more complex than would 
a payoff system without a provision point. For the group exchange, the 
subjects! expected returns to investment are dependent on the investment 
decisions of others. If many subjects expect others to invest close to the 
amount required to reach the provision point, they may see their own 
investment as having a particularly high return, because it would move : 
the group investment over the provision point. If no such provision point 
exists no subject can expect high returns from his contribution. Therefore, 
a payoff system without a provision point may lead to substantially lower 
levels of investment in the public good. 

Stakes.—The high levels of investment in the public good that we found 
may reflect the fact that subjects were deciding about relatively small 
amounts of money. With such low stakes they may have been willing to 
take risks, or gamble on the behavior of other members of the groups, or 
make an inexpensive gesture toward some learned norm, such as altruism, 
competitive with self-interest. With higher stakes subjects may well be 
more under the control of the economic “logic” of collective action posited 
by the free-rider hypothesis. 

Experience.—Subjects confronted the decision at issue only once. Since 
they were in a highly abstract, unrealistic situation, their initial decision 
might have reflected a lack of understanding—or lack of full information. 
Experienced subjects, necessarily acting with fuller information, may be 
more likely to respond “logically” and not invest in the public good. 

The three studies reported below are designed to deal in turn with these 
arguments against the importance of our previous findings and are, there- 
fore, designed to diminish or completely forestall the provision of public 
goods by groups. 


STUDY I: NO PROVISION POINT 


To find out whether the presence of a provision point was important in 
determining the level of investment, an experiment was designed with 
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exactly the same operational characteristics as our previous research, ex- 
cept for the structure of payoffs for investment in the public good. Instead 
of the returns to investments in the group exchange increasing precipi- 
tously at a given point, returns were kept in simple proportion, regardless 
of the total amount invested. 


Subjects 


. The 128 subjects for this study were randomly selected from Madison 
high school juniors and seniors. As in the previous study, subjects were 
between 15 and 17 years old and were equally divided between males and 
females. Eight additional subjects who began the experiment had to be 
replaced, either because they did not complete the required work or be- 
cause they talked to another subject in the experiment. Of the students 
invited to be subjects, 100 decided they did not wish to participate. These 
students did not appear very different in background characteristics from 
those who did participate. 


Procedures 


The general procedures are described and discussed in detail in our pre- 
vious paper. All contact with the subjects was through the mail and by 
telephone. Subjects first received a packet of instructions giving them 
complete information about their groups and the investment decision they 
were to make. All subjects in the current study, like those in the previous 
research with whom they will be compared, were told that they belonged 
to groups of 80 students “like themselves.” Since subjects in the previous 
study had been assigned to groups accorded different treatments of the 
distribution of resources and interest in the public good, a similar distri- 
bution of treatments was used in this research. The effects of these differ- 
ences (which were not significant) will not be discussed further here, and 
the reader may consult our earlier paper for a complete description. 

A few days after the mailing an experimenter called the subject and 
went over each point in the instructions, testing and reviewing until the 
subject fully understood the situation and the decision to be made. The 
subject was then given one or two days to decide on her investment, and 
was again called by the experimenter. At this point the subject reported 
her investment decision, answered several questions checking her under- 
standing of the situation, and gave a verbal explanation of her own be- 
havior. Finally, subjects responded to a mailed questionnaire regarding 
certain background and personality characteristics and their reactions to 
the experiment. 
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Dependent Variable: Investment in the Public Good 


The dependent variable of interest was how much the subject invested in 
each of the two exchanges. As noted in our description of the previous 
experiment, the more certain way to invest was in the individual exchange, 
in which every token earned a set amount—14. The individual exchange 
was thus like a bank in assuring a specific return on investment. The re- 
turn did not depend on the behavior of other group members and was 
excludable. We therefore consider it a private good. The group exchange, 
on the other hand, paid its cash earnings to all the members of the group 
by a preset formula, regardless of who had done the investing. It was thus 
a nonexcludable public good. The amount of money in the group exchange . 
available for distribution depended on the total amount contributed by all 
of the members of the group. The more invested, the more there was to 
divide. How the subjects allocated their investments between these two 
exchanges constitutes the dependent variable for this analysis. 


Provision Point 


It is the relationship between the amount invested in the group exchange 
by the group and the amount of money to be divided among the group 
members which results from that investment that differs between the pre- 
vious and the current experiment. Table 1 contains a sample payoff struc- 
ture from the group exchange for both the previous and current research.” 


TABLE 1 
PAYOFFS FROM GROUP EXCHANGE 


($) 


PRESENT STUDY: 
No Provision POINT 


Previous STUDY: 
PROVISION PoINT 


Ir THE TOTAL TOKENS 
INVESTED IN THE 


How Much 
Money You Get 


How Much 


Total Money Total Money Money You Get 





Group EXCHANGE BY ALi Earned by (14 é of Each Earned by (114 of Each 
GROUP MEMBERS IS BETWEEN the Group Is Group Dollar) the Group Is Group Dollar) 
0 and 1,999.,......... 0 0 0 0 
2,000 and 3,999....... 14,00 .18 44.00 ;59 
4,000 and 5,999....... 32.00 .40 88.00 1.10 
6,000 and 7,999....... 54.00 . 68 132.00 1.65 
8,000 and 9,999....... 320.00 4.00 176.00 2.20 
10,000 and 11,999..... 350.00 4.38 220.00 2.75 
12,000 and 13,999..... 390.00 4.88 264.00 3.30 
14,000 and 15,999..... 420.00 5:25 308.00 3.85 
16,000 and 17,999..... 440.00 5.50 352.00 4.40 
18,000.............-, 450.00 5.63 396.00 4.95 


2 The example is for an equal-resources, equal-interest treatment, because it is the 
simplest. The contrasts between experiments involved in the other treatments are 
similar. Exact specifications may be obtained from the authors. 
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Subjects received one or the other of these exact payoff matrices in their 
information packets. 

In both payoff matrices subjects received payoffs according to intervals 
of group investment, rather than from some continuous function. Our pre- 
tests argued strongly that subjects had difficulty understanding the for- 
mulas which would represent continuous payoff functions and could deal 
more knowledgeably with their investment decision when they could con- 
sult a specific table. In addition, pretests indicated that subjects did not 
make the fine predictions of others’ investments that would be required 
for them to calculate whether an additional investment on their part would 
“put the group over” the border of specific intervals. 

As indicated in table 1, however, one interval border that attracted un- 
usual attention from subjects in our original research occurs at 8,000 
tokens. This is the “provision point,” at which returns from investment 
in the public good increase by a factor of almost six. Whereas up to this 
point the group receives much less per token than it could from invest- 
ments in the individual exchange (i.e., less than 1¢ per token), returns to 
investments above this point average more than half again those from the 
individual exchange. 

In contrast, no such major discontinuity appears in the new payoff 
matrix (“present study”). Returns to investment in the group exchange 
remain stable, averaging 2.2¢ per token over the entire range of invest- 
ments. 


Results and Discussion 


The general level of investment in the public good in the current experi- 
ment replicates that of our previous work to a remarkable degree. In both 
studies the subjects averaged 113 tokens invested in the group exchange, 
or approximately 51% of the tokens they had available. The standard 
deviations, 79 tokens in the previous research and 82 in the present study, 
were also strikingly similar. 

These results appear to fully support our previous conclusions. The pro- 
vision point does not, in itself, explain the high level of investment in 
public goods in the previous study. It appears that subjects did not invest 
in the group exchange because they thought their investment would receive 
the particularly high return available at the provision point. Other, less 
economically clear, factors appear to be the sources of our subjects’ high 
investments in the public goods, despite an obvious free-rider situation. 

In our previous study, analysis of subjects’ self-reports suggested that 
they generally agreed that there was a “fair” investment, of about half 
their available resources, that should be made in the public good. Subjects 
who indicated that they were “concerned with being fair" tended to make 
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contributions at about this level. Only subjects willing to state they were 
not concerned with fairness tended to contribute little or nothing to the 
group. This effect was quite strong. Analysis of the responses of subjects 
in the present study conform remarkably well to this pattern, fully repli- 
cating the previous finding. 

In summary, it would be difficult to argue that the present subjects and 
those in the previous experiment were in any way different in their be- 
havior and, thus, that they were treated in any meaningfully different way. 
The effects of the presence of a provision point appear to be nil. 


STUDY II: HIGH STAKES 


As in study I, testing for the effects of the level of stakes involved in the 
subject’s decision required only a single change in the experimental de- 
sign. In this case, however, we decided to use for comparison the results 
from study I rather than those from the original research. Since study I 
involved no provision point it was operationally less complex than the 
original study and easier to present to the subjects.. Results in study I 
were almost identical to those in the original research, so that comparison 
with either seemed to yield basically the same information. 

The operations used for study II were therefore identical to those of 
study 1, with one major exception: all returns to investment specified in 
study I were multiplied by five. Thus, investments in the individual ex- 
change returned 5¢ per token instead of 1¢. Similarly, an investment of 
between 4,000 and 5,999 tokens in the group exchange returned $440.00 
to the group instead of $88.00, and $5.50 to each individual instead of 
$1.10 (see the right-hand panel of table 1). This meant that the maximum 
amount an individual could earn was now $33.25 (if he free rode while 
everyone else invested in the public good), certainly a significant amount 
for the typical high school student. 

In part because of the substantial costs now involved in running each 
subject we did not fully replicate the design of study 1. To reduce the 
number of subjects, we used only the “equal-resources, equal-interest” con- 
ditions which characterized one of the four treatments used in study I. 
Thus, all subjects had 225 tokens to invest and comparisons are made 
only with the 32 subjects run under the same conditions in study I. 


Experimenters 


One additional change was made between study I and study II, and it 
turned out to be unfortunate. For a variety of reasons—including the 
number of studies being run at once, the time of year, and the imminent 
departure of some of our experimenters—study IT used four experimenters. 
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Two of these were very experienced and had, in fact, run all of the sub- 
jects in study I. The two new experimenters were trained the same way 
as the experienced workers but had not participated in study I. 

Unfortunately, analysis of the data from the first 32 subjects run in 
study II revealed a significant experimenter effect. This is the only time 
we have found such an effect in the 13 experiments run in this program. 
More specifically, the major differences were between the more and the less 
experienced experimenters. 

Considering these differences, we decided to run additional subjects; 
therefore a total of 32 subjects were run in study II by the experienced 
experimenters. This allows our primary comparison to be between subjects 
run under high- and low-stakes conditions, all of whom have been run by 
the same experimenters. However, we shall also report as secondary infor- 
mation comparisons that use all of the subjects run by all experimenters 
under high-stakes conditions. 


Results and Discussion 


There are no significant differences between those subjects run by our 
experienced experimenters in high- and low-stakes conditions. Table 2 
shows that in study I (low stakes) subjects in the equal-resources, equal- 
interest condition invested an average of 94 tokens, 42% of their resources, 
in the group exchange, with a standard deviation of 67 tokens. In study II 
(high stakes), the final sample of 32 subjects invested an average of 78 
tokens, 35% of their resources, in the public good. The standard deviation 
for this group of subjects was 72. An F-ratio of .84 for the difference be- 
tween means was not significant. 
On the other hand, if data from all experimenters are used for study II, 
the difference in mean investment in the public good between high- and 
low-stakes treatments does become significant. All subjects combined in 


TABLE 2 


MEAN INVESTMENTS IN GROUP EXCHANGE AND 
STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR STUDIES II AND 
III AND THE CORRESPONDING CONDITION IN 


STUDY I 
Study M SD 
LINA 93.8 66.5 
II: 
UN S332) ose a ata 71.8 lof 
LIO Co eeu edd 62.7 67.1 
ULN = 32 APA 106.3 85.2 


* The 32 subjects run by the same two experimenters who 
conducted study I. 
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the high-stakes study averaged 63 tokens, only 28% of their resources, 
invested in the group exchange. The resultant F-ratio of 4.4 is significant 
at the .05 level. The standard deviation of 67 resource units did not differ 
significantly from that in study I. | 

In either case, however, it should be realized that the subjects under 
high-stakes conditions continued to invest in the group exchange at a level 
much higher than that which we would predict from a strong free-rider 
hypothesis. A subject who invests even 70 tokens in the group exchange 
under high-stakes conditions is giving up a sure $3.50 to help the other 
members of his or her group, without knowing whether any of them will 
do anything to reciprocate. Any subject willing to put all his tokens in the 
group exchange is giving up more than. $11.00. Surely these are both mean- 
ingful amounts of money to typical high school students. 

We should also realize that there is undoubtedly some level of stakes 
at which it should become highly improbable that anyone would invest in 
the public good. If we gave each person 2 million tokens it would be un- 
derstandable if every one of them took the $100,000 and ran, not trying 
at all to turn it into $220,000. Risking that much sure money would not 
seem likely in a population of high school students or, for that matter, 
almost any population. But the theory, as stated, is not meant to explain 
behavior only when the stakes involved are so high as to make people 
completely risk averse. It is meant to predict behavior whenever persons 
are making “rational” choices about amounts of money they find meaning- 
ful. Here, the evidence remains that people will contribute substantially 
to the provision of public goods despite the free-rider problem. 


STUDY III: EXPERIENCED SUBJECTS 


To examine the effects of previous experience on investment behavior no 
operational changes from study I were required. Instead, the key difference 
was in the process of sampling. All 32 subjects used in this study had also 
participated in study I and were therefore experienced in the specific pro- 
cedures and payoffs of the study and the decision that they were to make. 
Because study III was done long after study I we also decided to increase 
the payofís so as to meet the impact of inflation. Thus, investments in the 
individual exchange returned 2¢ per token, and the payoffs for the group 
exchange shown on the right-hand side of table I were also each doubled. 

In addition to the effects of experience per se, we wished to consider 
how specific kinds of experience affected investment behavior. For exam- 
ple, we wanted to see whether persons who had previously invested a con- 
siderable amount in the group and received a substantial return from the 
group exchange behaved differently from those who had invested similarly 
but received little in return. Rudimentary psychological theory suggests 
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that the former subject will continue to invest at a high level, while the 
latter may change to a different strategy. More generally, we need to be 
able to distinguish the effects of experience with the setting and problem— 
which may lead to a more considered process of decision making—from 
the effects of certain kinds of rewarding or punishing experiences—which 
may reinforce or extinguish previous behavior. 

In order to.bring more clarity to the description of the individual's pre- 
vious behavior, and to be able to specify whether individuals were re- 
warded or punished, we did not select subjects randomly from the avail- 
able pool of 128 participants in study I. Instead, subjects were stratified 
by the proportion of their available resources that they had invested in 
the group exchange and by the rate of return they had experienced on that 
investment. 

Subjects were first selected from among those who had invested two- 
thirds or more of their available resources (high investors) or one-third 
or less of those resources (low investors). Although subjects did not real- 
ize it, the behavior of the individual in study I substantially affected the 
amount of money: he was told the group had invested in the group ex- 
change. Four individuals actually determined the returns of the individ- 
ual’s “group.” Thus, criteria for high and low return were set differently 
for the two types of investors. Among high-investment subjects those who 
had been rewarded on the basis of 10,000 or more tokens invested in the 
group exchange by their group were classified as “high return”; subjects 
whose groups invested less were classified as “low return.” The cutting 
point for low-investment subjects was 8,000 tokens. Both figures were 
approximate medians for investment by those groups. 

Eight subjects were selected to be in each of the four categories defined 
by prior investments and returns. Unfortunately, it was later discovered 
that one subject was incorrectly classified, so that there are nine high- 
investment, high-return subjects, and only seven low-investment, low-re- 
turn subjects. The results, however, suggest that this error could have little 
effect on our ultimate interpretation of the data. 


Results and Discussion 


The results of this experiment with experienced subjects again strongly 
support previous findings. There are no significant differences between our 
experienced subjects and subjects in the similar condition in study I. Re- 
ferring to table 2, we find that while the mean investment of all subjects 
run under “equal resources, equal interest” conditions in study I was 94 
tokens, the mean investment of experienced subjects in study III was 106, 
with standard deviations of 67 and 85 tokens, respectively. Neither the 
- means nor variances differed significantly by F-test. Comparing the invest- 
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ments of experienced subjects with their own previous behavior in study I, 
we also see no appreciable or significant difference. These subjects invested 
an average of 56% of their resources in study I and 47.2% in study III. 

An analysis of variance indicates that return on previous investment 
does not affect subsequent investment to a significant degree. However, 
investment in study III is related to the individual's previous behavior. 
The correlation between proportion of resources invested in study I and 
in study III is .42. 'This suggests that in similar circumstances individuals 
tend to behave in somewhat the same way they behaved before. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We can only conclude from these three studies that the behavior of sub- 
jects in this particular setting is robust to a variety of changes in param- 
eters. Three seeming threats to our previous finding appear to be generally 
baseless. Even when they are duly considered, and appropriate adjust- 
ments made in the setting, the power of the “free-rider” hypothesis accu- 
rately to predict behavior remains severely limited. Subjects persist in in- 
vesting substantial proportions of their resources in public goods despite 
conditions specifically designed to maximize the advantage of free riding 
and thus minimize investment. The data thus continue to call into question 
the power of the theory. 
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White Ethnics, Racial Prejudice. and Labor Market 


Segmentation’ 


Scott Cummings 
University of Texas at Arlington 


Data are presented describing the presence of white ethnic groups 
within secondary labor markets. High scores of racial intolerance 
among certain ethnic groups appear to be strongly associated with 
that group’s employment situation. Generally, the data confirm the 
idea that ethnic groups which directly compete with blacks for em- 
ployment opportunities in secondary labor markets are more racially 
intolerant than ethnic groups employed in primary labor markets. 
Racial tolerance and intolerance among white groups are explained 
as social psychological products of labor market conditions. 


Radical economists have described the existence of a dual labor market 
within the American economy (Edwards, Reich, and Gordon 1975; Gordon 
1972). Central to the dual labor market concept is the idea of segmenta- 
tion: “The segmented markets are distinguished by separate systems of 
rules, different channels of information, and different skill and job require- 
ments. Little mobility between the primary and secondary markets is 
thought to exist. Segmented and internal markets are often seen to be re- 
lated, since the dichotomization of the industrial structure, of which the rise 
of large corporations with their internal markets forms one part, is seen as 
one cause of segmented (external) markets” (Edwards 1975, p. 16). 

The idea of segmented labor markets provides a useful way to elaborate 
the themes appearing in existing structural explanations of ethnic and 
racial conflict (e.g., Boggs 1970; Bonacich 1972, 1975, 1976; Cox 1948; 
Cummings 1977). As explained by Edwards (1975, p. 16), “The idea of 
segmentation grew-out of studies of poverty, unemployment, and oppressive 
job conditions of those persons working outside the normal white male 
career channels of middle-class America.” What is unique about the use 
of segmentation in this study is its application to white ethnic groups. While 
some scholars have discussed European capitalism in terms of immigrant 
placement in segmented labor markets, comparable applications have not 
been developed for the American industrial experience (Baron 1975, pp. 


1 This article is a revised version of a paper presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Association, San Francisco, 1978. Several comments by anony- 
mous reviewers were most helpful and I appreciate their assistance. 
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209—10). Segmentation is typically described in racial rather than ethnic 
terms (Edwards et al. 1975). ; 

Considerable evidence exists documenting the extent to which blacks 
disproportionately cluster within segmented labor markets, especially within 
secondary employment sectors. We know that certain industries are racially 
segregated (Baron 1975; Baron and Hymer 1968; Edwards 1975). Addi- 
tionally, within some industries there apparently exists a dual system of 
recruitnent into various occupational categories (Piore 1970; Gordon 
1972). In many northern cities, transportation and utilities; business, in- 
surance, and finance; and certain manufacturing industries are highly seg- 
regated (Baron and Hymer 1968). And within both segregated and in- 
tegrated industrial sectors, blacks are typically concentrated in the lowest- 
paying blue-collar or clerical jobs (Baron and Hymer 1968; Taylor 1968; 
Gwartney 1970; Flanagan 1973). Within this secondary labor market, 
“control is based on more open and arbitrary power, and the sanction of 
surplus labor tends to prevail? (Edwards 1975, p. 21). 

What is not usually emphasized in discussions of segmented labor market 
conditions, however, is the extent to which certain white groups may also 
be found within particular industrial and occupational categories. The pur- 
pose of the research presented here is to report the results of an attempt 
to test the idea that racial prejudice and conflict between selected white 
ethnic groups and black Americans is brought about by segmented labor 
market conditions. Generally, it was hypothesized that white ethnics who 
work in industries where blacks compete for jobs are more racially in- 
tolerant and antagonistic than white ethnics who work in other industries. 
Specifically, it was hypothesized that the most intolerant ethnic groups are 
those employed within secondary or comparable labor markets populated 
by blacks in search of employment opportunities. 

The actual data used to examine the racial orientations and employment 
situations of white ethnic groups were drawn from the 15-city survey con- 
ducted by Campbell and Schuman (1968). The data were made available 
through the Inter-University Consortium for Political Research. Although 
collected during the late 1960s, they represent a good source of information 
with which to examine the issues at hand. First, the data were collected 
at precisely that time when racial tensions in northern cities were greatest. 
Second, the cities surveyed were those with large ethnic populations.? Most 
national survey data sets do not include enough Jews or Catholic ethnic 
groups to allow for meaningful analysis. Since Catholics and Jews are large- 
ly a northern and eastern urban population, the Campbell and Schuman 
study is an ideal source of data for the present study. Additionally, blacks 


2 The cities surveyed were: Baltimore, Boston, Brooklvn, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 


land, Detroit, Gary, Milwaukee, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, and Washington, D.C. 
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residing in the same cities were surveyed. Consequently, relevant compari- 
sons between blacks and whites are possible. 

In order to operationalize the idea of segmented labor market conditions, 
an analytical scheme based on four variables was constructed: (1) annual 
family income, (2) industrial sector, (3) occupation, and (4) the relative 
presence of blacks within different industrial sectors and occupational cate- 
gories (table 1). Discussions of primary and secondary labor markets have 
typically made reference to all of these variables. While segmented condi- 
tions are usually viewed as logical manifestations of advanced capitalism 
(Baron 1975), the characteristics of secondary labor markets include not 
only low pay, but also low skill requirements, specific industrial sectors, 
and racial segregation. In this sense, the scheme developed is based more 
on the characteristics of particular labor markets than on more global no- 
tions of structural sectors within the economy (Beck, Horan, and Tolbert 
1978). 

Table 1 shows the analytical scheme used to operationalize labor market 
segmentation. Working-class occupations include all blue-collar as well as 
clerical workers (Anderson 1974; Wright and Perrone 1977). These occu- 
pations were subdivided into integrated and segregated industrial sectors. 
Based on an examination of the distribution of blacks within various sec- 
tors, integrated industries were identified as construction, metal and steel, 
motor vehicle manufacturing, all sectors of the personal and professional 
services industry, and municipal and public service employment. Nearly 
60% of blacks sampled were employed in these five industrial and employ- 
ment sectors. Segregated industries include agriculture, mining, all sectors 
of manufacturing except metal and automotive, transportation, wholesale 
and retail trade, finance, insurance, and real estate. While blacks were 
obviously present in these categories, thev were scattered throughout. Mid- 
dle and professional classes include managers, owners, and professional and 
sales workers in all sectors of the economy. This general category is highly 
segregated, irrespective of industry. Last, both the working-class and the 


TABLE 1 | 
ANALYTICAL CLASSIFICATION OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY LABOR MARKETS 


IncoME LEVELS 


Low Medium High 


OCCUPATIONS 


Working class: 
Integrated industries...... 


(«$7,999) 


Secondary labor 


($8,000—$11,999) 


Secondary labor 


(>312,000) 


Mixed labor 


markets markets markets 
Segregated industries..... Secondary labor Secondary labor Mixed labor 
markets markets markets 
Middle and professional class Mixed labor Primary labor Primary labor 
markets markets markets 
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middle- arid professional-class categories were stratified according to annual 
family income: low (less than $7,999), medium ($8,000 to $11,999), and 
high (over $12,000). Cutting points were based on natural breaks in the 
data and a consideration of cell frequency. 

With the possible exception of the lowest income strata, the middle- and 
professional-class category corresponds roughly to what the radical econo- 
mists would call the primary labor market. The middle- and lower-paying 
jobs within both working-class categories correspond roughly to the second- 
ary labor market, but it is within the integrated industrial sectors of the 
working class that one would expect to find the highest degrees of inter- 
group conflict and competition, especially within the middle- and lower- 
income categories. The higher-paying working-class sectors and the lowest- 
paying middle- and professional-class categories Y contain both 
primary and secondary labor markets. 

While this analytical scheme lacks the precision which more accurate 
and complete data might be capable of providing, it should nonetheless 
supply an adequate conceptual base for testing the specific hypotheses which 
shaped the present research: (1) racial intolerance should be highest among 
those ethnic groups concentrated in the same industrial, occupational, and 
income strata in which blacks disproportionately appear; (2) the most 
racially tolerant groups should be those employed in high-paying jobs, with- 
in highly segregated industrial and occupational categories. 

In order to operationalize the racial orientations of ethnic groups, three 
specific measures were derived from the 15-city survey. General orientations 
toward interracial contact were measured by a five-point scale indicating 
varying preferences for selected types of interpersonal relations with 
blacks.3 A four-point scale measured the respondents” endorsement of civil 
rights legislation dealing with employment and housing discrimination.* 


3 The following items were used to measure general orientations toward contact. The 
response or responses weighted are indicated in parentheses. 

a) Suppose you had a job where your supervisor was a qualified Negro. Would vou 
mind that a lot, a little, or not at all? (Respondent says “not at all,” or “would like 
it.”) 

b) If a Negro family with about the same income and education as you moved 
next door to you, would you mind it a lot, a little, or not at all? (Respondent says 
“not at all,” or “would like it.”) 

c) Who do you feel you could more easily become friends with-—a Negro with the 
same education and income as you, or a white person with a different education and 
income from you? (Respondent says “Negro with same,” or “makes no difference.”) 

d) If you had small children, would you rather they had only white friends, or 
would you like to see them have Negro friends too, or wouldn’t you care one way or 
the other? (Respondent says “Negro friends too.”) 


4 Support of civil rights legislation was measured by three items. 

a) Which of these statements would you agree with—first, white people have a right 
to keep Negroes out of their neighborhoods if they want to, or second, Negroes have 
a right to live wherever they can afford to just like white people. Responses: (1) 
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Another scale, a six-point cumulative index, measured varying degrees of 
sympathy with black protest.” All three scales deal with important facets 
of the civil rights movement during the late 1960s and early 1970s and index 
sociopolitical concerns conceptually related to intergroup competition and 
conflict. Additionally, two of the scales are conceptually linked to the idea _ 
that the government should intervene on behalf of black Americans for 
purposes of insuring economic opportunity and social mobility. The scales 
were weighted so that higher scores indicate higher levels of tolerance. 
Table 2 shows the distribution of respondents according to the analytical 
scheme used to conceptualize labor market segmentation. The data appear- 
ing in table 2 are revealing.® First, nearly 88% of black respondents fell 
within the working-class categories. Nearly 80% of blacks were employed 
in the lowest-paying jobs in both the segregated and integrated industrial 
sectors of the working class—in secondary labor markets. Among Catholic 


Whites have right to keep Negroes out; (2) Negroes have right to live anywhere; (3) 
other; (4) all right to have Negroes if “right kind” (income, class, etc.); (5) Re- 
spondent agrees with statements; both are right. 

b) Do you favor or oppose laws to prevent discrimination against Negroes in job 
hiring and promotion? 

c) How about laws to prevent discrimination against Negroes in buying or renting 
houses and apartments? Do you favor or oppose such laws? 

If respondents feel whites can keep Negroes out of neighborhoods and are opposed to 
undecided about the legislation options presented, they received a score of 1 on the 
scale. If they supported only one type of legislation and opposed the other, they re- 
ceived a score of 2. If they supported one type of legislation and were undecided about 
the other, they received a score of 3. And if they favored both types of legislation, they 
received a score of 4. 


5 Sympathy with black protest was determined by responses to five questions, The 
response or responses weighted are indicated in parentheses. 

a) Some people say the disturbances which occurred in Newark and Detroit in the 
summer of 1967 are mainly a protest by Negroes against unfair conditions. Others say 
they are mainly a way of looting and things like that, Which of these seems more 
correct to you? (Respondent says “mainly protest.") 

b) Do you think the large disturbances like those in Detroit and Newark were 
planned in advance, or that there was some planning but not much, or that they 
weren't planned at all? (Respondent says “some planned,” or “not planned at all.” 

c) Are Negroes justified in protesting through sit-ins? (Respondent feels protests 
are justified.) 

d) Some Negro leaders are talking about having nonviolent marches and demon- 
strations in several cities in 1968 to protest lack of opportunity for Negroes. Do you 
think such demonstrations are different from riots, or that there is no real difference? 
(Respondent says “are different from riots.”) 

e) Some say that Negroes have been pushing too fast for what they want. Others 
feel they haven't pushed fast enough. How about you—do you think Negroes are 
trying to push too fast, are going too slowly, or moving at about the right speed? 
(Respondent says “about the right speed,” or “too slowly.”) 


8 Religio-ethnic identification was measured by an item asking, “Which country did 
most of your ancestors come from?” Eastern European includes Poland, Hungary, 
Russia, Armenia, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. British includes Great Britain, Scot- 
land, and Wales. 
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groups, Eastern Europeans and Italians had the highest proportion of re- 
spondents in the working-class categories, nearly 80%. Among Protestants, 
the Irish had the highest proportion appearing in the working-class cate- 
gories, over 80%. Jews had the highest proportion of respondents appearing 
in the middle- and professional-class categories, 67.4%. French and Irish 
Catholics, British, Scandinavians, and the residual “others” also had a com- 
paratively higher number of respondents in the middle- and professional- 
c.ass categories. 40.9% , 29.4% , 33.9%, 57.196 , and 44%, respectively. 

On the basis of the data appearing in table 2, one would expect to find 
significant differences in the racial orientations of ethnic groups. More 
specifically, one would expect to find high levels of tolerance among Jews, 
French and Irish Catholics, British Protestants, Scandinavians, and the 
residual others. The lowest levels of racial tolerance should be found among 
Eastern Europeans, Italians, and Irish Protestants. Simply, racial intoler- 
ance is viewed as a response to potential economic competition. Groups not 
in direct competition with blacks should experience fewer incentives to 
adopt a racially intolerant posture. 

Table 3 shows the analysis of racial orientations, according to religio- 
erhnic identification. Using the .01 level, the F-ratio indicates that differ- 
ences between groups are probably not a result of sampling error. More 
important, differences between groups are generally in the direction pre- 
dicted. Jews, Irish and French Catholics, British Protestants, Scandinavians, 
and the residual others consistently revealed the highest scores of racial 


TABLE 3 


ORIENTATION TOWARD INTERRACIAL CONTACT, CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION, 
AND BLACK PROTEST BY RELIGIC-ETHNIC IDENTIFICATION 


Interracial Civil Rights Black 
Contact Legislation Protest 
Protestant: 
a AA (200) 1.98 (194) 2.47 (208) 2.24 
MS sa 88) 1.56 (85) 2.51 (90) 1.72 
German............... (230) 1.82 (241) 2.48 (247) 1.95 
Scandinavian..... 38) 1.97 (35) 2.46 (38) 2.58 
Other sos id di (207) 1.84 (205) 2.39 (213) 1.88 
Catholic: 
French... uu Q3) 1.91 (25) 2.76 (26) 2.58 
E velud e xh (184) 1.76 (184) 2.5 (189) 1.86 
THSH AN tia (242) 1.98 (237) 2.79 (248) 2.24 
Eastern European...... (225) 1.59 (231) 2.37 (236) 1.58 
Ttalien................ (329) 1.85 (232) 2.42 (342) 1.74 
Otelo ad (297) 1.85 (296) 2.53 (312) 1.99 
JEWISO <a ada unas (168) 2.18 (246) 3.16 (257) 2.68 
ONCE JEMEN (168) 2.14 (163) 2.51 (177) 2.31 
(X=1.87; (X =2.58; (X =2.06; 
F=6,17; F= 10.07; F=10.86; 
P«.01) P«.01) P«.01) 
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tolerance. Irish Protestants, Eastern Europeans, and Italians generally re- 
vealed the lowest scores. 

The argument up to this point can be summarized briefly. According to 
the segmented labor market interpretation, Irish Protestants, Eastern Eu- 
ropeans, and Italians are more racially intolerant because they are partly 
concentrated in secondary labor markets within integrated industries, and 
in direct competition with blacks and other groups for jobs, pay, and ad- 
vancement. On the other hand, groups exhibiting racial tolerance are 
farther removed from blacks financially, occupationally, and industrially. 
They may be employed within secondary labor markets but in segregated 
industries, or employed within primary labor markets. 

Within the context of immigration history, the argument being developed 
appears reasonable. Italians and Eastern Europeans were generally part of 
the “second wave” of immigration from Europe (Dinnerstein and Reimers 
1975; Handlin 1959) and are the more recent arrivals to northern cities. 
Additionally, while most Protestant groups in the sample were raised in 
northern cities, nearly 50% of Irish Protestants tended to be first-genera- 
tion, southern migrants. And even though many Jews were part of the 
second wave of immigration, their business, commercial, and union activities 
largely developed in a specialized fashion, insulating many from widespread 
involvement in working-class jobs in manufacturing or heavy industry 
(Howe 1976; Rischin 1962). Consequently, Jewish immigrants have par- 
tially escaped direct competition with blacks for jobs in the secondary labor 
market, especially in the manufacturing sector. 

If the segmented labor market interpretation of intergroup conflict is 
correct, however, racial prejudice and competition between groups should 
dissipate when the conditions which produce a segmented labor market are 
controlled or eliminated. Generally, the theory implies there should be 
nothing psychologically or historically peculiar about Eastern European, 
. Italian, or Irish Protestant culture which compels members of these groups 
to exhibit racially intolerant attitudes. Likewise, there is nothing culturally 
relevant about the Jewish, Irish Catholic, or British Protestant experience 
that leads members of these groups to adopt a racially tolerant posture. 
Specifically, Jews, Irish Catholics, and British Protestants, at the levels of 
the working class, especially those employed in secondary labor markets 
within integrated industrial sectors, should be as racially intolerant as their 
Italian, Irish Protestant, and Eastern European counterparts. Likewise, 
highly paid Italian and Eastern European professional and sales workers 
should be as racially tolerant as their Irish Catholic, Jewish, and British 
Protestant counterparts who are employed in primary labor markets. 

Analytically, then, one should expect to find that differences between 
` ethnic groups within industrial and occupational categories are statistically 
insignificant. Table 4 shows the analysis of ethnic differences within the 
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appropriate analytical categories. The .01 level was used to reject the null 
hypothesis, which in this case must be confirmed in order to substantiate 
the segmented labor market interpretation. Although French and Scandi- 
navian responderits had to be eliminated from the analysis because of an 
insufficient number of cases, the data generally confirm the interpretation 
being developed. Of the 27 specific analyses, the null hypothesis was ac- 
cepted 25 times. This means that ethnic differences within industrial and 
occupational categories are probably due to sampling error. 

Because of case losses, firm generalizations are difficult, and some degree 
of prudence should be exercised when interpreting the data. Nonetheless, 
the patterns revealed are generally in the directions predicted. In the anal- 
ysis of the three dependent variables, the scores of the more tolerant groups 
generally decrease as the analysis moves from the highest levels of the mid- 
dle and professional classes to the lowest levels of integrated industries 
within the working class, or more generally from the primary to the second- 
ary labor market. Likewise, the scores of the least tolerant groups generally 
rise as labor market conditions are analytically controlled. 

Despite the problems of case loss and the absence of more precise mea- 
sures of employment situations which promote intergroup competition and 
conflict, the findings can be used to develop a logical case in support of 
the segmented labor market interpretation. Generally, occupational and in- 
dustrial affiliation erases nearly all differences in racial orientations between 
ethnic groups. Consequently, it seems reasonable to suggest that differences 
between occupational and industrial categories are of greater theoretical 
significance than are differences between ethnic groups (table 5). 


TABLE 5 


ORIENTATION TOWARD INTERRACIAL CONTACT, CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION, 
AND BLACK PROTEST BY SOCIAL CLASS POSITION 


Interracial Civil Rights Black 
Contact Legislation Protest 
Working class: 
Integrated industries: 
Low (secondary). . (331) 1.7 (329) 2.36 (344) 1.74 
Medium (secondary). . (275) 1.73 (271) 2.43 (280) 1.86 
High (mixed)..... (97) 1.74 (09) 2.41 (101) 2.06 
Segregated industries: 
Low secondary). . (365) 1.7 (362) 2.45 (377) 1.71 
Medium (secondary). . (222) 1.7 (219) 2.44 (226) 1.80 
High (mixed)..... (122) 1.9 (122) 2.65 (126) 2.04 
Middle and professional 
classes: 
Low (mixed)..... (178) 2.0 (175) 2.67 (186) 2.16 
Medium (primary).... (222) 2.05 (220) 2.75 (230) 2.44 
High (primary).... (266) 2.2 (259) 2.88 (272) 2.67 
(X=1.8; (X=2.6; (X=2.0; 
F=6.9; F=4.9 F=15.1; 
P<.01) P<.01) P<.01) 
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The data suggest that high scores of racial intolerance are strongly asso- 
ciated with a group's relationship to the economy, as well as with the larger 
sociohistorical factors connected with industrialization and time of immigra- 
tion. Ethnicity, per se, does not appear to be an influential force shaping 
the racial orientations of white Americans. Scores between ethnic groups, 
within the working- and the middle- and professional-class categories, are 
neither large nor systematic. In this respect, the findings in this study 
partially corroboraie recent observations by Yancey, Ericksen, and Juliani 
(1975, p. 399): “. , . much of the behavior commonly associated with 
ethnicity is largely a function of the structural situations in which groups 
have found themselves.” 
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The comments printed in this section are limited to brief critiques of 
articles and reviews published in the AJS. These comments are ex- 
pected to address specific errors or flaws. Comments on articles are 
not to exceed 1,500 words, those on reviews 750 words. Authors of 


articles and reviews are invited to reply to comments, subject to the 
same length limits. The A/S does not publish commenters’ rebuttals 
to authors’ replies. Longer or less narrowly focused comments on arti- 
cles published in the AJS should be submitted themselves as articles. 





THE VAGARIES OF THE VIGNETTE WORLD: A COMMENT 
ON ALVES AND ROSSI 


As a means of assessing the normative regulation of social stratification, the 
technique of using “fairness judgments” of computer-contrived vignettes 
has much to recommend it; Alves and Rossi (“Who Should Get What? 
Fairness Judgments of the Distribution of Earnings,” AJS 84 [November 
1978]: 541-64) are to be commended. Possessed of a clever and provocative 
method, Rossi and his associates show signs of running hard; they will not 
get far, however, for they are running on feet of clay. 

In view of difficulties encountered by social scientists in trying to account 
for variance in income—we typically account for 1596 —20926 —3it is of the 
utmost importance that we try to determine whether normative regulation 
of income exists in this (or any) society generally, or whether it tends to 
be confined to special circumstances, for example, specific bureaucratic 
settings. The Alves and Rossi concept of normative judgment, however, is 
misinformed and cannot properly be used to test for the existence of norma- 
tive regulation as conventionally understood. Respondents were asked to 
judge the fairness of incomes associated with clusters of background char- 
acteristics—education, occupation, and so forth—and presented to respon- 
dents by means of computer-generated vignettes. The vignette program, 
however, was deliberately designed to generate unrealistic results: dis- 


Permission to reprint a comment printed in this section may be obtained only from 
the author. 
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tributions of background characteristics were generally “rectangular” rather 
than bell shaped, and the correlations among the characteristics were gen- 
erally close to zero. Inevitably, then, a substantial proportion of vignettes 
involved combinations of socioeconomic characteristics that do not appear 
in the real world, and respondents may have been sophisticated enough to 
recognize functional untenabilities and to classify such vignettes as “over- 
paid” or “underpaid” largely on the basis of size of income alone. Not sur- 
prisingly, gross earnings overshadowed all other variables as a factor in- 
fluencing fairness judgments. 

Conventional definitions of normative regulation recognize the important 
role of social deviance in providing conforming members of society with 
a point of reference. When Durkheim argued that crime is “normal,” he 
had essentially two points in mind: first, that any society that attempted 
to eliminate crime would have to establish such a repressive system of social 
control that it would probably disintegrate; second, that conformity is 
maintained largely through the repeated ritual of sanctioning deviants. 
What Alves and Rossi must demonstrate is that there are existing, and 
therefore realistic, combinations of socioeconomic characteristics regarded 
as violating the alleged norms of “merit” and “need,” that sanctions are 
indeed called forth by such instances, and so forth. Given the unreality of 
many Alves-Rossi vignettes, it is entirely possible that respondents did not 
vary their fairness judgments at all among those vignettes that correspond 
roughly with American reality. If this were tae case it would tend to con- 
firm my suspicion that, as far as income is concerned, America is Reno 
writ large. (I call it Reno, Durkheim calls it anomie—that is, normlessness 
— and Marx would probably call it a result of the immense surplus product 
of the final stages of capitalism.) Alves and Rossi would do well to abandon 
their vignette program and to have their computer select vignettes from, 
say, the NORC General Social Survey. 

As an analogy, we could probably get Americans to come out for pre- 
marital chastity by having them make selections among vignettes in which 
the alternatives to chastity were buggery and bestiality. 

Alves and Rossi argue that R? for the regression of fairness judgments 
on income and background characteristics is an indicator of degree of “con- 
sensus" around their alleged normative structure. Obtained values of R? 
hover around .50, ranging as high as .62 and as low as .40. Aside from the 
fact that these coefficients may reflect primarily the ability of respondents 
to distinguish between realistic and unrealistic vignettes, they tend to be 
spuriously high for several reasons: first, the arbitrarily low correlations 
among background traits artificially enhance the ability of each variable 
to account for variance; second, the vignettes were extraordinarily parsi- 
monious despite the authors’ finding that small increments in complexity— 
such as changing from single persons to married couples—would substantial- 
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ly reduce explained variance; third, each respondent judged 50 vignettes, 
and consistency among these judgments, while raising R?, may reflect mere- 
ly a mental set toward consistency and not an application of subjectively 
held “norms”; fourth, the sample itself is suspect: a “national probability 
sample” cannot set “sex quotas within households” and remain a probability 
sample. (Because of this sampling limitation, the sex variable among “re- 
spondent characteristics” in tables 6 and 7 should probably not have been 
used at all.) 

Another fundamental weakness of this article is its erroneous conception 
of merit and need theories. These theories are inherently relativistic and 
comparative, and in a multiple regression format they necessitate the use | 
of interaction terms. Yet Alves and Rossi employ only a single interactive 
term—earnings-occupation interaction—which, though not clearly defined 
(p. 548), has little impact on the fairness judgments. I gather that, mathe- 
matically, this term is a product of its components, and in contriving such 
a term the authors make it clear that they have not thought adequately 
about the conceptualization of merit and need. Interaction terms involving 
products are appropriate for “complementarity” theories. For instance, if 
academicians are rewarded in part for their research productivity, in part 
for their teaching skill, and in part for maintaining a balance between these 
two roles (as a means of taking advantage of whatever complementarity 
may exist between them), a multiplicative interaction term might well ac- 
count for much of the variance in, say, salaries. Some hypotheses—for 
example, those drawing a nexus between status crystallization and suicidal 
behavior or other forms of personal disorganization—seem to require an 
unsigned or absolute difference between pairs of status components. Finally, 
the status-discrepancy literature, which has dealt in part with distributive 
justice (with generally negative results), tends to operationalize “invest- 
ment-reward” aspects of distributive justice by taking the signed difference 
between an investment (e.g., education) and a reward (e.g., occupational 
prestige) (see Geschwender 1967). Alves and Rossi need to invoke such 
terms if their research is to have anything to do with distributive-justice 
issues such as merit and need, being ever mindful of the fact that, since 
signed differences are linear transformations of their components, there are 
identification problems; these are not, however, insuperable (Hodge 1970; 
Hope 1975).. 

Given these limitations, it is not surprising that gross earnings per se 
turn out to be the major explanatory factor for variations in fairness 
judgments. The coefficients associated with education and occupational 
prestige, with income held constant, are not an adequate indicator of the 
impact of merit and need on fairness judgments. They merely tell us that 
fairness judgments tend to change ever so slightly across educational or 
occupational categories with income held constant, and we cannot tell 
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whether these changes are associated with education or occupational prestige 
per se or with the discrepancy between these two measures and income. 

Finally, the authors have made no serious effort to operationalize need. 
Since “full-family households" consisted of married couples, and since 90% 
of all vignettes involved full-family households, only 1096 of all vignettes— 
those for “one-person households"— treated marital status as a variable. 
Among the latter vignettes, a certain proportion were designated “previously 
married." For obvious reasons, this designation cannot be taken as a mea- 
sure of need, or even as a rough indicator. Similarly for number of children: 
the needs of children vary tremendously by age, and in the case of one- 
person households headed by previously married persons, the vignettes 
apparently do not clarify the matter of custody. “Need” is a complex, 
multidimensional concept involving established expectations, family com- 
position and structure, accumulated responsibilities, health, and so forth; 
it cannot be treated cavalierly. 

MICHAEL A. FAIA 

College of Wiliam and Mary 
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REJOINDER TO FAIA 


Michael Faia’s comments are difficult to understand completely; they stem 
mainly from either misreading our article or misunderstanding the rationale 
behind the approach used. Perhaps the most serious misunderstanding arises 
over the zero correlations built into the vignettes by design. Of course the 
“vignette world" does not mirror the “real world”: it was designed that 
way in order to clarify the judgment principles employed. In the real world, 
the correlation, say, between occupation and income is certainly nonzero 
and perhaps as high as +.5, a fact that makes it difficult to separate the 
effects of income from those of occupation in any analysis of the joint dis- 
tribution of income, occupation, and any third variable. Not so in the 
vignette world, where the estimates of income and educational effects are 
truly net, unaffected by the covariance between education and income. 

It should also be pointed out that all of the vignette “anomalies” do 
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exist in the real world, as a glance at the occupation-income tabs of the 
U.S. census will reveal. There are businessmen whose earnings are below 
the poverty line just as there are garbage men who earn more than $25,000. 
per year. In short, there is considerable variance in the earnings of persons 
in every occupational group: indeed that is what accounts for the fact that 
the correlation between income and education is not higher than +.5. 

The issue in Income fairness is whether characteristics can balance each 
other out, with a higher educational attainment, say, justifying more income 
than a higher occupational position. Hence, it is precisely the anomalies 
_that reveal the principles of judgment. If everyone were completely con-: 
stant in every respect, there would be no problem of fairness, each person 
or household receiving precisely one and only one income. 

Faia is upset because the fairness ratings are heavily affected by the 
incomes attributed to the vignette families. We would certainly have been 
upset were it otherwise. The only way a person can be overpaid is to have 
more money than someone else of comparable characteristics, and the only 
way to be judged underpaid is to have less money. The finding that Faia 
considers so puzzling is simply a reflection of the fact that the respondents 
were perceptive enough to understand that simple idea. 

Parenthetically, it would be easy, as Faia says, to have Ámericans come 
out for premarital chastity by offering as alternatives only bestiality or 
buggery. That is neither a faithful nor an accurate analogy to what the 
vignette technique did in the case of income-fairness ratings. A much more 
accurate analogy would have put the alternatives as the full range of sexual 
practices, just as our vignettes offered very full ranges of occupations, in- 
comes, and educational levels. 

There are other points in Faia’s rejoinder that are simply puzzling. We 
cannot understand his reference to interaction terms, especially in the light 
of our footnote indicating that the terms used are only those that survived 
from a much larger list of potential candidates. His suggestion for adding 
absolute differences among characteristics as a variable does not make sense: 
because such differences are simply alternative statements of existing vari- 
ables, that move would merely add redundancy and confound calculations. 
Nor does his suspicion of our sampling procedures reflect much credit on 
his understanding of survey sampling methods. 

In short, there is less than meets the eye in Faia's comment. There is a 
lot more in our article which any perceptive and knowledgeable reader can 


find. We urge such persons to read it. 
PETER H. Rosst 


Social and Demographic Research Institute, University of 
Massachusetts—Amkherst 

WAYNE M. ALVES 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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MORE ON THE MYTH OF RURAL TRANQUILLITY 


In the field of planning for the provision of community mental health ser- 
vices, one is continually faced with the seemingly endless demand for ser- 
vices and a finite amount of resources. Given this dilemma, the usual choice 
has been to serve the larger population areas first. The article appearing 
in the November issue of this Journal (“Rural-Urban Differences in the 
Use of Stress-Alleviative Drugs,” by Stephen D. Webb and John Collette 
[83:700-707]) concerning the inverse relationship between community 
size and stress reduction behavior brought sharply into focus the rural- 
urban debate among planners of mental health services. We therefore de- 
cided to replicate Webb and Collette’s study as part of a larger commu- 
nity-needs survey being conducted at tha: time. 


Community Selection 


Ten communities are being considered as possible sites for an out-patient 
community mental health center. The population of the communities ranges 
from 1,200 to 12,000 with catchment area populations of 4,000-23,000 
persons. 

Each community is a distinct self-con:ained unit and is not part of a 
larger urban sprawl. All of them are over 100 miles from any city of 
100,000 or more and are at least 30 miles from any other community. 
These communities are the main commercial centers for the catchment 
areas. 

Because of the isolation of the communities and their small population 
size, all of them could be considered rural. Our concern was the relation- 
ship between prescription rates for psychotherapeutic drugs and commu- 
nity size. 


Data Acquisition and Treatment 


The methodology of the Webb-Collette study was duplicated in that data 
were solicited from all pharmacies in the communities surveyed. The infor- 
mation requested was for the actual number of prescriptions for psycho- 
tropic drugs filled on a certain day. The design of the study required that 
pharmacists all use the same day in June 1978. The psychotropic medica- 
tions were specified as antidepressants, such as trimipramine and amitripty- 
line, and antipsychotics, such as haloperidol and Chlorpromazine. 

Webb and Collette mention the possible bias that is introduced because 
of the artificial boundaries of the administrative districts which were used 
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in their study. This problem was subsequently taken up by Charles Croth- 
ers (“On the Myth of Rural Tranquillity: Comment on Webb and Col- 
lette" [AJS 84 (May): 1441-45]); and Webb and Collette (“Rural-Urban 
Stress: New Data and New Conclusions” [AJS 84 (May): 1446-52]) 
agreed with him that community and hinterland combined is the proper 
level of analysis. We also agree, but for comparison purposes we used all 
three possible levels of analysis: rates for community population only, 
rates for hinterland population only, and rates for community and hinter- 
land combined. 

In determining the population grouping for the hinterlands, we used the 
school district boundaries and subtracted the community population from 
this population base. For this survey, the school district boundaries worked 
quite well since each district contains only one community, the sample 
community. This held for all but one district, which contained three small 
communities having a combined population of 4,000. 


Results 


Because of the small population size in the areas surveyed, the drug clas- 
sifications were combined. All results refer to total drug prescriptions of 
antipsychotics and antidepressants. 

Table 1 presents the findings by community only, by hinterland only, 
and by community and hinterland combined. The communities were 
grouped into the two categories of large and small on the basis of falling 
above or below the means for the total population. 

Using the community-only population, as in the original Webb-Collette 
study, we found the inverse relationship between population and drug use 
to hold true (r = — .33). 

The next data set, that of the hinterland population only, shows a dra- 


TABLE 1 


POINT PREVALENCE RATES OF PRESCRIPTIONS FILLED FOR ANTIDEPRESSANT 
AND ANTIPSYCHOTIC DRUGS BY POPULATION SIZE OF LOCALITY 


Community and 





Community Hinterland Hinterland 

Prevalence (X): 

Larger oy si v 1.22 .89 .97 

Smaller......... 1.80 .73 .42 
Bst e tu e —.33 .60 .52 
je .16 .06 .09 
Population: 

A A SES 3,754 7,320 12,033 

Range.......... 1,420-10,530 2,670-11,810 4 090-22 ,340 
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matic and opposite effect with a direct relationship between population size 
and drug use (7 = .60). If one were to use these data sets only, one could 
interpret the data as showing that the smaller the community, the more the 
stress, and that living outside a community is even more stressful. How- 
ever, as mentioned earlier, the proper level of measurement is community 
and hinterland combined. This analysis reveals that the larger the total 
population, the higher the per capita rates of stress-relieving behavior 
(r = .52). 


Discussion 


The data from this survey show that the inverse relationship first discov- 
ered by Webb and Collette holds true for the community-only population 
(r = — .33) but that there is a direct relationship (r = .52) when total 
catchment-area population is used, as Crother’s simulation predicted. 

While our data agree with Crother’s prediction, our conclusions are quite 
the opposite. As Crothers pointed out in his comment, the hinterland to 
community population ratios are reduced ior the larger communities. This 
would have the effect of diluting the hinterland effect on the larger com- 
munities’ prescription rates. In looking at our three correlations, we con- 
clude that the smaller communities’ higher rates of psychotherapeutic drug 
use are influenced by the much larger (up to five times as large in this 
sample) hinterland populations utilizing these pharmacies. Our conclusion 
is that the direct population to prescription-rate relationship found when 
utilizing total catchment populations is due to the influence of the hinter- 
land population. In terms of the rural tranquillity argument, our finding 
that the larger the rural population in the area, the higher the prescription 
rates, causes us to conclude that the rural environment is more stress pro- 
ducing than a community environment is. 

Neither this study nor the Webb and Collette study can be taken as a 
strict test of the stress-community-size proposition when utilizing pharmacy 
data. What is needed, we feel, is what Crothers suggests—an investigation 
of this relationship on an individual basis. That would enable the users to 
be identified by area of residence, thus solving the present problem with 
interpreting survey results. 

BILL NORTON 
RONALD BENSON 


Ministry of Health, Victoria, British Columbia 
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REVOLUTION AND INEQUALITY: REPLY TO ECKSTEIN 


Susan Eckstein’s comment (AJS 84 [November 1978]: 724-27) raises a 
number of interesting points in criticism of our article “Revolution and the 
Rebirth of Inequality: A Theory of Stratification in Postrevolutionary 
Society” (AJS 83 [July 1977]: 78-99). In it we argued that radical revo- 
. lutions in predominantly peasant societies lead at first to a decline in ine- 
quality and status inheritance. But at the same time, revolution destroys 
traditional restrictions that have prevented peasants from fully utilizing 
their skills, education, land, and capital. Thereby, we argued, it looses forces 
which in the long run lead to the rebirth of inequality and the reemergence 
of status inheritance. Eckstein's three main criticisms involve, first, whether 
skilled and educated workers will in fact earn more than other workers, 
second, the role of government and international forces in shaping the con- 
sequences of revolution, and, third, the consequences of socialist as opposed 
to capitalist revolutions. We take up these points in turn. 


Skills, Education, and Income 


The fact that skilled and educated workers earn more is central to our the- 
ory, but Eckstein mistakenly argues that they earn more only in a neo- 
classical capitalist labor market. To be sure, we use the evocative term 
“human capital” and our theory does apply to neoclassical capitalist socie- 
ties, but the argument is much more general, applying to any society, in- 
cluding socialist societies, in which people with education and skills are 
paid more than other workers, regardless of why the pay differential exists. 
Conventional human-capital theory gives one analysis of differentials in 
one type of economy, but differentials have existed in virtually every known 
society regardless of economic system—in, among others, Pharaonic Egypt, 
classical Greece, the Roman Empire, tribal Africa, medieval Europe, 13th- 
century Nepal, colonial Latin America, the Ottoman Empire, the USSR 
and other eastern European communist societies, communist China, Cuba, 
and throughout the contemporary third world. We, following many others, 
argue that differentials exist because skills are necessary for economic and 
administrative efficiency in any even moderately complex economy, social- 
ist as well as capitalist, ancient as well as modern. Neither ancient kings 
nor modern nation-states can keep track of taxes without literate clerks; 
skilled technicians are needed to make iron cauldrons and airplanes, chain 
mail and atomic bombs; it takes skilled managers to provision a modern 
army, run a large farm, or direct a steel industry. Those with skills and 
technical training will have to be rewarded—whether in money or in hous- 
ing, vacations, automobiles, or other perquisites—in order to motivate them 
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to acquire the training to apply their skills diligently. Their skills also 
give them a stronger bargaining position than unskilled workers and, even 
if all power is concentrated in the hands of a socialist state, the carrot is 
a more efficient form of control than the stick. 

Revolution will, if anything, make education and skills more important. 
Increases in government control imply more clerks and administrators; 
improvements in education and health require more teachers and doctors; 
and economic development requires more engineers, technicians, and ad- 
ministrators. Virtually all revolutions want those, so they will not only have - 
to tolerate an educated elite but will need a growing, increasingly skilled 
and educated one. And they will have to pay for it, thus increasing inequal- 
ity and in the long run increasing status inheritance as the new elite passes 
on its human capital to its children. 


Government Intervention 


Revolutions have generally been studied from the top down with the focus 
on government policies and the national and international forces that shape 
them. Eckstein argues strongly for this traditional approach, suggesting 
that governments can effectively restrain the forces that produce inequal- 
ity. While the focus on government has merit for many purposes, it is far 
from clear whether, and how, government policies affect the issues at hand, 
issues which turn on the education and work of ordinary people far re- 
moved from the pinnacles of power. Since these are issues that cannot 
fruitfully be discussed in the abstract, we will follow Epstein’s focus on 
national policies that seem to restrict the play of market forces in the 
countryside following a capitalist revolution, particularly her discussion of 
the well-documented Bolivian revolution. Her analysis assumes that inter- 
national forces can easily mold national gcvernments, which is problematic. 
More fundamentally and more problematically, she assumes that revolu- 
tionary leaders can impose their policies on their societies, while in fact 
there is a wide gap between what leaders want and what actually happens. 

Even in the best of times bureaucracies are often inefficient and self- 
serving; disrupted by revolution, with conflicting loyalties, new personnel, 
and an uncertain future, the years following a revolution are hardly the 
best of times. It is difficult for even the most efficient bureaucracies to deal 
with the small farms and businesses that dominate economies like Bolivia’s 
because transactions are carried out largely in cash, by private parties, and 
at varied times and places; even the relatively efficient bureaucracies of 
western Europe and the United States are less than wholly successful at 
that. In Bolivia the revolutionary MNR government did not have the ad- . 
ministrative ability to do many things its leaders might have liked to do, 
for example, collect income taxes. Nor were the MNR leaders strong 
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enough to overcome all political opposition. In geographically remote areas 
the prerevoluticnary elite was often able to keep much of its power and, 
more crucially, the MNR could not even control the central areas of the 
country in the face of the armed militancy of miners, workers, and peasant 
syndicates. For years these groups were militarily stronger than the central 
government and conducted their affairs in blissful disregard of its wishes. 
The MNR’s writ long ended at the city limits of La Paz and did not always 
run freely even within those narrow boundaries. Despite the government's 
occasional attempts to restrict market forces in the countryside, empirical 
research has consistently found that the revolution led to a dramatic in- 
crease in the penetration of market forces, with peasants acting like stereo- 
typical neoclassical small capitalists maximizing their own returns, accu- 
mulating wealth, responding swiftly to economic forces, and eschewing par- 
ticularistic ties in favor of universalistic market relations (Wennergren and 
Whitaker 1975; Slater et al. 1969). Had the MNR seriously attempted 
to limit peasanis’ private accumulation and inheritance of capital, they 
would have had no success and, had their efforts shown any signs of suc- 
cess, they would have been overthrown within days. Nor are these diffi- 
culties unique to Bolivia; for reasons set out in the original paper (pp. 
86-87) it is extraordinarily difficult for a government to undermine the 
role of capital in a peasant society with a multitude of small property 
owners and impossible for it to undermine the even more crucial role of 
human capital. 


Some Evidence 


The ultimate test of a theory is not to be found in argument but in empiri- 
cal evidence, and we have tested our theory with data on the Bolivian 
revolution and, in much less detail, with data on Poland's Communist revo- 
lution (Kelley and Klein 1977). With these data we are able to test our 
predictions that in the short run a radical revolution leads to less status 
inheritance for those coming of age just afterward but that in the long run 
revolution creates forces which cause status inheritance to increase once 
more (hypotheses 1 and 7). With status inheritance measured convention- 
ally by the correlation between father’s and son's occupational status, the 
results are as shown in figure 1. The predicted patterns are clear in both 
Bolivia and Poland, and further analysis strongly supports these first 
impressions. 


‘Socialist Revolutions 


Eckstein claims that our theory cannot deal systematically with socialist 
revolutions, although we argued that it does (pp. 86-87, 97). In this she is 
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Bolivia: Before the revolution 


Revoluticnary After the 
Poland: Pre-WWII WWII Period Revolution 


Fic. 1.—Correlation between father's occupational status and the status of son's 
first job in Bolivia and in Poland at different time periods. 


wrong, but the matter is of sufficient importance to warrant consideration 
in some detail. Let us begin with inequality in wealth. If a socialist govern- 
ment is able entirely to eliminate inherited wealth, inequality in wealth 
will depend entirely on the wealth accumulated over a single lifetime and 
will be a simple function of the third term in our equation (6) (p. 94) 
since the first term drops out and the second is the same for everyone: 


G t sereno — 1 hours: pay,» (HUMANCAP + OTHER) . 


So in our model there will be variance in wealth, that is, inequality, so long 
as workers with skills and education are paid more than other workers, and 
inequality will be greater when savings are larger, interest rates higher, 
people work longer hours, or skills are more highly rewarded. These things 
being equal, inequality will be less in socialist societies than in capitalist 
ones only because the contribution of inherited wealth (the first term of 
eq. [6]) is less. How much of a difference this makes is an empirical ques- 
tion, but the fragmentary evidence available from capitalist societies sug- 
gests that inherited wealth is of little consequence in practice, so the dif- 
ference may not be very large. 
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Inequality of income depends in the same way on wealth accumulated 
over the course of a single lifetime and on the returns to human capital, 
hours * pay; (HUMANCAP + OTHER) (see eq. [7]). These will not be 
Zero even in a socialist society, so income inequality will still exist and will 
be greater if skill differentials are larger. Otherwise, inequality in a socialist 
society will be smaller than in a capitalist society only because of the ab- 
sence of interest from inherited wealth, and that is probably only a small 
part of the total income inequality. 

As for status inheritance, even if wealth cannot be handed on directly 
from one generation to the next, fathers with higher income or greater 
wealth in socialist societies are likely to be able to help their children ac- 
quire human capital, if only because they can more easily afford to forgo 
the income the children would contribute to the household by quitting 
school and going to work. And in a society where children generally live 
at home until they marry or even longer (as in the USSR and many social- 
ist societies), this may be an important consideration. But even if a social- 
ist society is able to undermine these and other indirect advantages of 
wealth, governments cannot effectively prevent human capital from being 
passed from one generation to the next except at ruinous cost, as is clear 
from the now extensive evidence from eastern Europe (e.g., Anderson 
1975). Even in the total absence of direct and indirect effects of wealth 
and income, status inheritance in our model will be (from eq. [3]) 74,08 = 
Y1821/(o0fh/oss) Anh, and all these terms are positive. Other things being 
equal, our model predicts less status inheritance following a socialist revo- 
lution than following a capitalist revolution, how much less depending on 
the size of the other terms in equation 3, all of which have to do with in- 
come and wealth. But the difference between socialist and capitalist socie- 
. ties may not be large, since cross-cultural studies of status inheritance sug- 
gest consistently that human capital, not physical capital, is the crucial 
factor. 

A socialist revolution will thus be somewhat different from a capitalist 
one. Wealth will play a smaller role, but human capital remains and has 
the same consequences as in capitalist societies. In our model, some -terms 
drop out of the crucial equations but others remain and are quite sufficient 
to establish our conclusions. Inequality will be somewhat less than after a 
capitalist revolution, but inequality there will be, and status inheritance; 
even socialist revolutions lead to the rebirth of inequality. 


Conclusion 


In all, we think Eckstein's arguments are mistaken. We do not postulate 
capitalism as a necessary condition for our theory; rather, our basic argu- 
ment applies to any efficient economy. With a powerful and effective social- 
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ist government, by no means the norm after revolutions in peasant socie- 
ties, the rebirth of inequality will be slower in ways we have described. But 
it is equally inevitable, unless a society is willing to completely eliminate 
pay differentials based on education and skill and also willing to destroy 
the intimate contacts within the family that lead to the transmission of 
human capital from one generation to the next. With the possible exception 
of China during the Cultural Revolution, no society has been willing to 
bear the great costs involved, and even militant socialist revolutions have 
led to the rebirth of inequality. 

JONATHAN KELLEY 
Institute of Advanced Studies at The Australian 
National University, and Center for Policy Research 

HERBERT S. KLEIN 
Columbia University, and Center for Policy Research 
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The Declining Significance of Race: Blacks and Changing American Insti- 


tutions. By William Julius Wilson. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, '' 


1978. Pp xii-1-204. $12.50. 


Wilson Record 
Portland State University 


. This review appears after a plethora of other appraisals of William Wil- 


son's original and provocative examination of the changing social stratifi- -- 


cation of. contemporary black Americans. Drawing on data from history, 
economics, and sociology, in The Declining Significance. of Race Wilson 
boldly challenges much of the received wisdom concerning the. origins, 
growth, character, and implications of class distinctions within a group 
that numbers at least 25,000,000 and constitutes more than 10% of the 
total population. 


As the title suggests and as Wilson persuasively argues, race is no longer - - 


the major determinant of the status and fate of blacks in a society that : 
has undergone very.rapid changes: economic, social and political. Race 
‘has been superseded by class, although the former remains important for- 
both blacks and whites and for those institutions based on differences be- 
tween.the two. Intraracial class distinctions, which have become sharper 


B during the past few decades, tend.to polarize blacks, with a rapidly grow- 


ing and increasingly secure middle class at one pole and a an.expanding and 
progressively alienated: underclass at the other. 

Such a division has significant implications which many nad peo- 
ple, scholars and laymen, black and white, are reluctant to face. Tt under- 
mines the promises of-racial solidarity; it militates against the develop- 
ment by racial movements of a high degree of consensus on specific goals 
and the means for their attainment: it casts doubt on the warrant and 
ability of black leaders to speak to or for blacks as a group. Finally, it 
prompts blacks to develop perceptions of themselves as members of differ- 
ent socioeconomic classes, with noncomplementary, if not conflicting, in- 
terests rather than as members of an oppressed minority with a shared 
past and a common future. No doubt it is these and related implications 
of Wilson’s well-documented and closely reasoned inquiry that have pre- 
cipitated controversies ‘unparalleled by those concerning any other recent 
studies of blacks and black-white relations. l 

By no means is the debate, frequently heated and rarely calm, limited 
to sociologists and other professional social scientists. Journalists, minis- 
ters, racial activists, administrators, novelists, poets, and social critics— 
all of whom are likely to live at middle-class levels—have frequently hur- 
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ried to condemn or to applaud a work that deserves to be considered seri- 
ously on its own merits. Ironically, one is struck by the fact that while the 
author was receiving the prestigious Spivak Award from the American So- 
ciological Association, he was also being officially denounced at a poorly 
attended meeting of the Association of Black Sociologists. 

Several symposia on The Declining Significance of Race have been con- 
ducted at professional social science meetings, and essay-reviews have been 
scheduled by a major sociological journal. Wilson’s defense has been firm, 
and he has refused to respond in kind to the frequently shrill, and just as 
frequently irrelevant, charges of his critics. His more thoughtful peers 
have come to realize that the work is both theoretically and empirically 
sophisticated and that persuasive challenges to it must rest on research of 
commensurate scope and quality. At this point it can be said that no sub- 
sequent inquiry into social stratification among blacks in this country can 
dismiss or regard lightly this seminal volume. Those who trumpet the hol- 
lowness of "the myth of black progress," as indeed does the head of a 
major black betterment organization, would do well actually to read and 
ponder Wilson’s bold thesis and his supporting evidence. The continuing 
failure to do so, as William Raspberry has pointed out, can lead to actions 
as harmful to blacks as they are to accurate perceptions of greatly changed 
patterns of both interracial and intraracial relations in American society. 

This is not the place to attempt to gauge the motives of those scholars 
and activists who continue to insist that three decades of major changes 
in American race relations have left blacks only slightly better off or even 
worse off than before. However, the first step in such an assessment should 
be an exploration of the gap between their own middle-class status and 
that of the black underclass with which they want to feel some meaning- 
ful identity and with whose welfare they think they ought to be concerned. 
Just possibly, “making it” in spite of—now perhaps because of—race is 
for them a source of both elation and guilt, producing ambiguities that are 
not readily resolved, especially not by denial. 

What is Wilson saying that provokes responses of such wide range and 
great intensity? Specifically, what is his central theme and with what the- 
ory, facts, and reasoning is it supported? Contrary to his critics, he holds 
that race relations in this country have undergone profound changes dur- 
ing the past quarter century, “so much so that now the life chances of 
individual blacks have more to do with their economic class position than 
with their day-to-day encounters with whites” (p. 1). Prior changes were 
not inconsequential but recent ones have had a nearly revolutionary im- 
pact. Neither superficial nor temporary, they have far-reaching implica- 
tions, not only for blacks but also for whites; the two groups are inextri- 
cably linked. 

The present “modern industrial” era of black-white relations, Wilson 
holds, contrasts sharply and in major respects with its predecessor, the 
“industrial” one, which began in the postreconstruction period and came 
to a close with the ending of the New Deal and the beginning of World 
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War II. In turn, the industrial era was significantly different from. the 
long period of slavery in which most blacks were bondsmen and few, North 
or South, had even minimal rights as citizens. 

During any one era, the author continues, the dominant forms of race 
relations were shaped largely by the character of the economy. Also, the 
internal differences among -blacks—the social, psychological, and material 
distinctions—hinged on the type of economy and their places within it. 
The plantation economy, controlled by a very small elite of white owners, 
provided few opportunities for one slave to rise very far above fellow 
blacks. Some slaves, of course, fared better than others, given the divisions 
of labor and the paternalistic attitudes of the masters. Free blacks, in and 
outside the South, generally lacked the numbers, rights, and resources for 
developing a well-stratified subsociety. 

With the industrial system of production, Wilson contends, came the 
base for changes in relations of blacks and whites and for the develop- 
ment of a black middle class. This class tended to be small and the po- 
sitions of its members constrained and tenuous. It was composed of small 
businessmen, doctors, dentists, lawyers, skilled workers, ministers, teach- 
ers, and those holding steady jobs, particularly in federal government 
units. However, this middle class lacked power, even within the black com- 
munities. Furthermore, Wilson emphasizes, its members were regarded with 
contempt by most members of white society. 

With the emergence of the modern industrial economy, however, signifi- 
cant changes, political as well as economic, generated rapid upward social 
mobility for some segments of the black minority, greatly expanding the 
black middle class. The latter benefited most from the large increase in 
job opportunities in the government and corporate structures. The black 
middle class continues to grow and its members become more secure, wid- 
ening their participation in the economic, political, social, and cultural 
arenas. 

In contrast, the black underclass sinks lower and lower on any gauge 
that one chooses to apply. Resolution of its basic problems cannot be 
achieved through conventional means. In the absence of major structural 
changes, particularly in the economy, the black underclass will become 
increasingly dependent and despondent, unconsoled by the presence of 
many whites who are similarly situated. Its members will survive through 
minimal welfare grants or by illegal hustles carried on largely within the 
black community. 

Wilson, let it be emphasized, is not an economic determinist. He clearly 
recognizes the crucial role of politics, perceiving the economic gains of 
blacks as a result in large measure of the mass protest and more conven- 
tional political movements of the past three decades. Nor is he insensitive 
to the social and psychological levies imposed by this society on blacks, 
regardless of their socioeconomic status. Even those who have “made it” 
in a society in which racism is deeply embedded are bound to be wounded. 
However, he emphasizes that prejudice is less harmful to and more readily 
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dealt with by those blacks whose political and economic power has grown 
substantially. And he reminds his black critics that their middle-class life- 
styles are qualitatively different from and better than those of their fel- 
low blacks on the lower rungs of tke status ladder, that their blackness 
is not an unbreakable bond that invariably binds them closely to all other 
blacks. 

The foregoing interpretation of Wilson’s study does not convey fully its 
richness, complexity, and scholarly craftmanship. Nor does it give suffi- 
cient weight to the qualifications and refinements which attend his general- 
izations and underscore his awareness that few aspects of the subject are 
simple. In addition, it falls short in reporting his analysis of previous 
works on racial stratification. He draws on them, of course, but he is 
clearly aware of their limitations and datedness. For example, he rejects 
Frazier’s portrayal of the social life of the black middle class as empty 
ritualism and an aping of the white middle class. 

Wilson's study has a number of significant consequences. It suggests, 
for example, that at last patterns of black mobility are coming to resem- 
ble those of other groups who have started on the lower rungs of the status 
ladder and moved upward in response to economic and political opportuni- 
ties. It highlights social and occupational gains of a large number of blacks 
whose progress frequently has been obscured by the overconspicuous fail- 
ure of the underclass. It reminds us that black educational gains do, in 
fact, pay off, not only in the economic sphere but also in the political, 
social, and cultural ones. It underscores the emergence of a large black 
group that can sustain itself and socialize its young to participate fully 
in a modern economy, society, and polity. Middle-class blacks have arrived. 

On the other hand, Wilson’s work underscores the increasingly problem- 
atic status of the black underclass, The failure of many public programs 
to draw members of this group toward the mainstream is testimony, not 
only to the questionable content of the programs, but also to the extreme 
complexity and enormity of the problem itself. Wilson perceives clearly 
that, in the absence of significant structural changes, particularly in the 
economy, the black underclass can make at best only marginal gains. It 
tends to be self-perpetuating, and there are no major points at which the 
vicious circle in which its members are caught up can be broken. The pub- 
lic policy implications of this distressing fact are enormous. 

In sum, Wilson has written a profound and provocative book that is 
destined to become a classic in the field. He has articulated the issues with 
which future researchers will have to deal. Truly, he has made a contri- 
bution to social science. 

The controversy which The Declining Significance of Race has precipi- 
tated will produce in the end, one hopes, more light than heat. If it does, 
our debt to the author will be all the greater. 
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Class and Conformity: A Study in Values. 2d ed., with a reassessment, 
1977. By Melvin L. Kohn. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1977. 
Pp. lx+-316. $6.45 (paper). 


Ralph H. Turner 
University of California, Los Angeles 


As first published in 1969, Class and Conformity quickly became a classic, 
Carefully assimilating a mountain of prior research on the relationship of 
social class position to values and socialization practices, Kohn and his as- 
sociates designed and executed three major empirical investigations. The 
thoughtful translation of these findings and related evidence from other 
research into an integrating theoretical formulation made the volume a 
landmark rather than merely another report of research on a popular set 
of questions. The thesis is that the extent of self-direction on the job de- 
termines the value placed on self-direction for the worker’s children, which 
in turn is the most critical and pervasive dimension distinguishing children 
raised in different socioeconomic classes. 

The investigation began with the question, What is it about social class 
that makes it so important for so much of human behavior? Social class 
was chosen for study over other aspects of social structure because of its 
comprehensiveness. “Members of different social classes, by virtue of en- 
joying (or suffering’ different conditions of life, come to see the world 
differently—'to develop different concepts of the desirable’ ” (p. 7). In 
both the United States and Italy, parental values expressed as desirable 
and undesirable behavior in children are related to socioeconomic status in 
linear fashion. Men in higher status occupations value self-direction not 
only in their children but also in themselves. The conditions under which 
parents resort to punishing their children are consistent with this value dif- 
ference. Belief in self-direction is integrally related to a sort of self-confi- 
dence quite reminiscent of Selig Perlman's early analysis of laboring-class 
psychology (strange:y missing from the bibliography). 

In reissuing the monograph Kohn has added a valuable 36-page reas- 
sessment, drawing on subsequent research and thought of his own and 
others bearing on the earlier issues and conclusions. Although the author 
is even more confident of his central theses than before, the reassessment 
examines with admirable candidness several possible revisions and exten- 
sions in the theory. I shall mention just a few of these. 

Kohn is less certain now that education and occupation have indepen- 
dent and additive effects on values and orientation. Evidence on whether 
parental values hav2 changed in recent years is judged indecisive, though 
the magnitude of the correlation between social class and parental valu- 
ation of self-direction is as strong as ever. An improved index of adult 
values for self, correlating more highly with class than the earlier index, 
increases support for the argument that derivations from the work situ- 
ation are generalized to a comprehensive set of personal values. Subsequent 
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research has helped to reinterpret authoritarianism as part of the complex 
of intellectual flexibility, breadth o? perspective, and self-directed values 
and orientation. Although there is still insufficient evidence on the linkage 
between values and behavior, Kohn is persuaded that parental emphasis 
on self-direction or conformity to external authority is a more satisfactory 
explanation for such relationships than is the need for achievement. Minor 
reconceptualizations of the components of occupational self-direction have 
been made, and some new comparative research raises the question whether 
occupational self-direction is as important for explaining relationships be- 
tween social class and values in partially industrialized as in fully indus- 
trialized societies. Further research has made small gains in demonstrating 
direction of causality and in clarifying the role of education in the class 
socialization process. New evidence shows that bureaucratic employment 
may incorporate more opportunity ior self-direction than alternative ar- 
rangements at the same class levels, and that variables of ownership-em- 
ployeeship and employment in profit-making versus non-profitmaking es- 
tablishments have less significance for worker alienation than does self-di- 
rection in the work role. 

The original work was a masterpiece, and the reassessment is a worthy 
extension. Although I find it difficult to refute any of the carefully docu- 
mented conclusions and interpretations, I should like to mention just a few 
of the unresolved issues that leave me with lingering reservations about 
the integrating theory. 

The first concern has to do with the conception of stratification that 
dominates most American work and is used by Kohn. There often seems 
to be an academic bias that weighs education too heavily as the critical 
component differentiating levels in occupational stratification, consistently 
placing professionals above the more wealthy and powerful leaders of in- 
dustry, and many lowly clerks above the better-paid and more respected 
representatives. of skilled manual labor. Of course, North-Hatt types of 
popular evaluation agree with the academics, but both are evaluating sym- 
bolic hierarchies rather than effective power and independence hierarchies. 
The symbolic hierarchy that always ranks the public official above the 
machine boss who gives him his orGers also provides the language with 
which we talk about occupations. This would not matter, since the sym- 
bolic hierarchy rather than the power-wealth hierarchy correlates best with 
values, except for Kohn's thesis that the values ultimately reflect differ- 
ences in life conditions. Degree of self-determination, job complexity, and 
so forth, are difficult to determine objectively, and evaluation can be af- 
fected by the fact that education enhances ability to describe a job in 
these terms. That the more objective dimension of income has no indepen- 
dent effect while job-related discretion is critical leaves me worried that 
Kohn may have discovered the inner logic of the symbolic hierarchy rather 
than conditions of life, except for his emphasis on complex symbolization 
skills. | 

Ánother concern comes from my conviction that some kinds of theori- 
zation require very high coefficients of determination. Although Kohn's 
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coefficients are good by the usual sociological standards, the idea of com- 
prehensive life conditions leading to fundamentally different frames of ref- 
- erence is difficult to sustain in the absence of very large coefficients. Kohn’s 
evidence indicates great heterogeneity at each class level, so the normal 
adult and child must be exposed to a wide range of orientations among his - 
peers. 

I am disappointed that Kohn has chosen to ignore the predominantly 
middle-class youth protest of the late sixties, when the young cried out 
against the “plastic” lives of their parents and the lack of independence 
they saw in the way of life laid out for them. Was this whole revolt merely 
a figment of misperception? Or was it indeed the revolt of those perceptive 
enough to see the tragic discrepancies between verbal symbolism and re- 
ality? 

And I remain puzzled over how the adult male’s occupational role can 
decisively shape the child’s socialization when we all know that most of 
our children are socialized chiefly by their mothers, whose worlds are quite 
different. Even an assumption of selectiveness for value compatibility in 
marriage won’t do, since most marriages occur before the husband has been 
long in his occupation. Is it a vestige from an earlier era that makes it 
possible to construct a theory crucially dependent on such an unexplained 
and unexplored leap? 


Man in Marxist Theory and the Psychology of Personality. By Lucien 
Séve. Translated by John McGreal. Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Humanities 
Press, 1978. Pp. 508. $31.00. 


Alan M. Sica 
University of Kansas 


Hope for a plausible “Marx-Freud synthesis” was engendered in social sci- 
ence long ago through Reich’s work, then transformed and enlarged some- 
what later by Marcuse. During the past decade a profusion of works claim- 
ing to make the requisite leap—from structural analysis of Marxian po- 
litical economy to the processual, interactional plane of Freudian depth 
psychology—-have surfaced in France, Germany, and Italy, but original 
work in English remains scarce. Bruce Brown and Phil Brown each pub- 
lished brief prolegomena to the. entire problem early in this decade, and 
a translation of Michael Schneider’s Neurose und Klassenkampf signifi- 
cantly enriched the discussion when it appeared several years ago, though 
it is cast in terms quite compatible with the Marcusean stream. A truly 
innovative departure from the Frankfurt perspective, showing how “radi- 
cal” psychological theory might enhance equally radical political econom- 
ics and political sociology, has not appeared in the United States. Yet this 
is not for lack af would-be synthesists. A major theoretical and practical 
complaint heard frequently among the New Left, of course (Bruce Brown 
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could be taken as an exemplar), was the dire need for a Marxian social 
psychology, an antitraditional analytical link between “character and so- 
cial structure.” Although Adorno, Horkheimer, Marcuse, and even Haber- 
mas, have doctrinally sidestepped or transformed the problem, the demand 
that Marxism address itself less perfunctorily to interpersonal dynamics, 
to the "self?—thereby refuting pedestrian “bourgeois psychology,” as it 
is known to the Left—has persisted. Thus it is most timely that Lucien 
Séve’s lifework, a proposed Marxist theory of personality, should be trans- 
lated into English, the sixteenth language in which the book has found an 
audience. 

A check of handbooks and surveys of European Marxism and social 
theory commonly used nowadays in this country reveals that Séve is all 
but unknown, especially among those most readily identifiable as potential 
theoretical allies. In 1960 and 1962 he published two works in English, 
but neither hints at the scope of his magnum opus, Marxisme et théorie 
de la personnalité (Paris: Editions Sociales, 1969). Over the years he has 
engaged in polemical exchange with Althusser (as yet untranslated) but, 
except for incidental mention in the latter’s translated essays, has hardly 
dented Anglo-American Marxology. That he would appear ideologically 
suspect to some Americans seems possible, since for many years he has 
served on the Central Committee of the French Communist Party, and he 
currently directs the party’s publishing house. He is identified in a recent 
book by Althusser as “in some ways the Party’s senior philosopher.” All 
of this notwithstanding, this translation will probably guarantee him a new 
readership, for his book is important by any standard, leftist or otherwise. 

Man in Marxist Theory and the Psychology af Personality was trans- 
lated from the third edition (1974), nearly 100 pages longer than the first, 
with most of the additional length devoted to polemics. The work opens 
with a stunning critique of the “embryonic [incomplete] science: the psy- 
chology of personality.” Although most of the thinkers discussed (except 
Piaget) are more a part of Seve's intellectual sphere than ours, he man- 
ages to write of theorists (e.g., Georges Politzer) in a way that at once 
signals their theoretical importance and roughly meshes with problematics 
in social psychological theory here. In place, then, of Mead, Skinner, et al., 
one learns of Janet, Granger, Cvekl, Sartre, Foucault, Canguilhem, and 
others as major voices in delineating a theory of personality. Séve does 
nod toward the United States, for instance, in accusing Kurt Lewin of 
having employed a nondialectical (Galilean) epistemology. Here he sports 
the handiness of his own dialectical method; by contrasting the static un- 
derstanding of personality prevalent, so he believes, wherever Marxism 
is ignored by social psychologists, he adroitly smashes “bourgeois” pre- 
tensions of understanding the subject and advances claims for his own po- 
sition. 

One would hope that in the second chapter his version of truth would 
rapidly materialize. But true to European discaurse, Séve feels compelled 
to comment at length on the classical texts, those from which he believes 
a fruitful theory of personality must arise. The reader then encounters 
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a masterful, difficult, and scarcely flawed “orthodox” interpretation of 
protopsychological theory within Marx’s early works, the Grundrisse, and 
in Capital. Séve's commentary on the unabridged edition of the German 
Ideology is especially welcome because, unlike Capital, it was somehow 
overlooked during the recent burst of Marxist hermeneutics, especially as 
regards its submerged Marxist psychology. Nevertheless, 176 pages into 
the book, and in spite of his excellent commentary, Séve’s own analytical 
prescription remains veiled. The unveiling occupies the third chapter (pp. 
175-294), and “hypotheses for a scientific theory of personality” receive 
their due in the next (pp. 295-388). The “death and transfiguration of 
anthropology [sic]” concludes the main body of the book (pp. 389-418). 

It is quite hopeless within this space to assess the “validity” or appli- 
cability of Séve’s theory, for its scope and complexity—not to speak of its 
epistemology—defeat such a task. If one bears with the rhetoric of “scien- 
tific historical materialism,” and the attendant apotheosis of Marx, one 
can learn from Séve’s book an enormous amount: about French intellec- 
tualism at the highest level, about the strengths and possibilities of the 
elusive Marx-Freud conjuncture, about theoretical and empirical weakness 
in our own social psychology as perceived by an astute ideological and 
scientific adversary, and about the confidence intelligent Europeans still 
enjoy when using the Marxist mode. This issue itselí—why excellent minds 
turn to Marx, and not to William James, Cooley, Mead, or Allport in these 
matters—cannot be dispensed with via blunt rhetoric about “true believ- 
ers.” Something else is happening here, and we probably don’t know what 
it is. What we must acknowledge, however, is the existence of this impor- 
tant work. American social psychology will be stronger for having wrestled 
with it. 


The Privatised World. By Arthur Brittan. London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1977. Pp. 184. $12.00 (cloth); $5.95 (paper). 


Barry Schwartz 
University of Georgia 


To think of “mass” is to think of substance without structure; to think of 
“mass society” is to think of structure without substance. In the popular 
conception of mass society, “civic spirit is poor, local loyalties are few, 
primordial solidarity is virtually non-existent. There is no individuality, 
only a restless and frustrated egoism” (Edward Shils, Center and Periph- 
ery [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1975], p. 92). This conception, 
which Shils tries to refute, roughly conforms to the one to which Arthur 
Brittan commits himself in The Privatised World. This melancholy vision 
of the world supplies the context for Brittan’s three objectives: (1) to re- 
fine our conception of the structure of mass society, (2) to describe the 
peculiarities of social psychological theories which develop in this setting, 
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and (3) to suggest a way of eliminating the bondage of theory to setting, 
with a view to ultimately emancipating man himself. These aims are fore- 
shadowed in the conclusion of Brittan's earlier work, Situations and Mean- 
ings. The interactional theories discussed in that book are now fully trans- 
formed into instruments of social criticism. 

The present argument goes like this. Capitalist society, with its refined 
division of labor, inevitably leads to routines of everyday life which are 
fragmented into multiple realities or “pluralized life worlds.” (Why this 
should be characteristic of capitalist and not socialist industrialism Brittan 
fails to say.) The consequence of this social fragmentation is a partition- 
ing of consciousness into public and private domains. What is involved 
here is not a new relationship between public and private life but their 
dissociation. Homo duplex, whose inner being reciprocates an external in- 
stitutional order, is replaced by homo multiplex, whose inwardness relates 
to no coherent communal purpose. In homo multiplex we find diffuse and 
superficial interests instead of the concentrated and profound attachments 
of his forebears. 

The breakdown of the medieval synthesis of polity, economy, and so- 
ciety has led not to a process of social disintegration but to the ordered 
fragmentation of capitalism. Correspondingly, the psychological transfor- 
mation is not toward a state of “meaninglessness”; instead, the repository 
of meaning has shifted and its sources have narrowed. Meaning and iden- 
tity are cultivated in the private rather than the public sphere. The indi- 
vidual replaces the community as the source and custodian of meaning. 

Embodied in this process is a new role for the family. In preindustrial 
societies, the family was an essentially public institution; it was the agen- 
cy by which the community colonized the mind. With capitalism, the fam- 
ily becomes an underground commune. However, there is no longer a cor- 
porate will with which to contend; there is only a locked door. “The family 
in itself” says Brittan, “cannot do what the old traditional community did, 
that is, it cannot act as a complete repository cf identity—all it can do is 
to provide a refuge from the nastiness of everyday life” (p. 58). Provid- 
ing a bounded zone for the private, then, the family incarnates a struc- 
tural guarantee of the individual’s detachment from the community. It 
becomes the precinct wherein a quest for meaning is tied into an unhar- 
nessed celebration of inwardness. As Brittan puts it, the family is the 
breeding ground for subjectivity, not identity. 

The gears shift as Brittan makes note of two intellectual trends which 
flourish in this context. The first is a “‘flight from consciousness,” embod- 
led in macrotheories of postindustrial society and structuralist theories of 
the preindustrial order. The second trend is a “flight to consciousness,” 
instanced in phenomenology, dramaturgy, and the sociology of everyday 
life. At issue is whether this second trend, this renewed concern for the 
situational context of meaning and selfhood, is anything more than a sec- 
ond thought: a way of checking the house one last time before abandon- 
ing it. Brittan does not believe this to be so. “The rumor of a presence 
behind the mask” (p. 117), he says, is true. That presence must be recog- 
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nized as a crucial part of social theory. The self has become an object of 
urgent inquiry precisely because of its apparent irrelevance in the face of 
burgeoning and increasingly overwhelming institutional structures. 

The same conditions which bring about the fragmentation of public and 
private life and produce a subjectivity alienated irom society also give 
rise to theories of consciousness which make less and less contact with 
structural and historical forces. Fragmentation of the world is reflected 
in the shortsightedness of the theories which describe it. For example, in 
contemporary images of the self, “the trivia of existence are given porten- 
tous significance. .. . Every encounter turns into an opportunity for weav- 
ing meaning out of confusion” (p. 37). At the same time, this meaning is 
always in flux, for there can be no definite core to a personality anchored 
only in an unstable sequence of fleeting situations. Thus the dominant ap- 
proaches to social psychology supply us with a view of “meaning without 
structure.” This is to be contrasted with macroscopic theories, which pro- 
vide us with an equally moribund “structure without meaning.” 

On the other hand, these partial theories cannot be dismissed, for they 
are accurate “reflections” of a partial social reality. In 'other words, the 
segregation of society and consciousness at the theoretical level is no more 
than an expression of social incompleteness. Such a parallel is maintained 
by the institutional framework in which theorists do their work. From the 
academy, says Brittan, the world is rarely seen firsthand; most of the time 
it is refracted through the lens of textual discourse. The interpretation of . 
society develops from a dialogue with books rather than a confrontation 
with the reality itself. The book becomes an ideal medium for the privat- 
ization of the intellect. Cutting off social thought from the world of men, 
the text comes into view as a permanent substitute for experience. Brittan 
maintains that we can break through this impasse only by the cultivation 
of “concrete humanism,” a method which seeks to capture the meaning of 
everyday life by unpacking it from its historical as well as its situational 
casing. 

As noted, Brittan’s argument rests on certain assumptions about mass 
society. I am convinced that these assumptions are wrong. I would argue 
that the source of current interest in social structure is not the alienating 
fragmentation of our society but its unprecedented capacity to attract the 
individual to its central values and institutions. I would also suggest that 
the intensified concern with the individual is not a response to his degrad- 
ing privatization but a celebration of his newfound dignity and privacy. 
On the other hand, if Brittan’s convictions are too pessimistic and cranky, 
my own may be too optimistic, too naive in their appreciation of the bene- 
fits of the post-Enlightenment. A book review is not a place to argue the 
point; it is a place to recognize it. For this purpose, The Privatised World 
makes convenient reading, for Arthur Brittan is an articulate representa- 
tive of his own side. He has not only refined the “classic” approach to 
mass society (particularly through his analysis of the role of the family); 
he has also applied his understandings to the enduring question of the so- 
cial production of knowledge. For these reasons alone, Brittan’s book can 
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be read profitably by a very wide audience. However, his book will appeal 
most to social psychologists, for whom it was explicitly intended. 

Ol the many sectors of sociology, none is as privatized as the one in 
which social psychologists work. The problem is not the often-cited differ- 
entiation of social psychology into self-contained schools and cults. That 
is justified as long as the interactional bridge between individual and so- 
ciety is complicated enough to keep everyone busy. For Brittan, the 
trouble begins when the bridge itself is abandoned, when the schools and 
cults regress from the broader vision by ignoring the social context which 
superintends the inner and outer workings of the self. In this respect, The 
Privatised World may be understood as an elegant protest against intel- 
lectual secession. That may be its greatest merit. 


The Iron Barons: A Social Analysis of an American Urban Elite, 1874— 
1965. By John N. Ingham. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1978. Pp. 
xix-+-242. $19.95. 


John C. Leggett 
Rutgers University 


What are the class and status-group origins of post-Civil War U.S. iron- 
steel (1.5.) magnates? Were their families of origin largely of one class, 
ethnic, and religious stripe? Or did they derive from a variegated back- 
ground enriched by a mix of class and nationality? Did the class and 
status-group backgrounds of these 19th-century barons approximate the 
overall occupational and nationality-religious groupings found within steel 
communities such as Cleveland? The Iron Barons sets out to answer these 
and related questions. 

Acting contrary to the potboiler methods of much left-oriented social 
science, a meticulous and indefatigable historian has obtained a sample of 
19th-century I.S. manufacturers by perusing all volumes of the Directory 
of Iron and Steel Manufacturing Plants in the United States and Canada, 
from 1874 to 1901. From these pages John Ingham extracted every listed 
officer of every 1.S. plant, regardless of size, in the six steel communities 
of Philadelphia, Bethlehem, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Youngstown, and Cleve- 
land. Where necessary, other sources were alse gleaned to produce a total 
of 907 L.S. manufacturers found in 164 companies. These men were then 
traced through county and city histories, biographical compendia, and in- 
dividual family histories, with the result that a total of 76% (N = 696) 
were analyzed. 

To carry the study into the early and mid-20th century, Ingham, his 
family, and other allies proceeded to identify the descendants of all the 
19th-century I.S. manufacturers down to the present day. The intent was 
to trace the degree, nature, and importance of intermarriage patterns in 
bringing together the various I.S. manufacturers into a unified, upper-class 
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group. In this monumental effort, the number of individuals involved in 
the study totaled 12,600. Since the sample proved too large and unwieldy 
to be studied effectively, the main effort was restricted to the 696 late 
19th-century 1.S. magnates. Only when Ingham investigated the marriage 
patterns and club memberships of the I.S. group did he turn bravely to 
the total sample. 

The numerous tables link objective class and religious ethnicity (RE) 
of family of origin to (a) who became steel corporate officers (and own- 
ers), and (5) how these arrivals were buttressed through membership of 
person and family in common clubs, private schools, strategic marriages, 
and homogeneous block residencies, in other words, class cementing asso- 
ciations (CCA). Class, RE, and CCA interpenetrated to give the families 
in question back-to-back intergenerational dominance within the steel in- 
dustry. 

Persons from manufacturing, merchant, and banking families (top class 
backgrounds) and of British descent (top nationality status) were a large 
majority of the I.S. barons in the six communities: 83% of the lesser 
sample. In contrast, professionals, public officials, and the various levels 
of the working class proved statistically marginal, the Andrew Carnegie 
myth about the rise of the Scottish working class notwithstanding. This 
_ pattern of class and status prevailed at a time when the less skilled work- 
ing-class populations of these steel centers were overwhelmingly German 
and Irish-Catholic, with a growing proportion of recent immigrants of 
Italian and Slavic background. By the time of the Great 1919 Steel Strike, 
the “new” immigrant steel workers had joined the German and Irish as 
groups nearly excluded from top managerial and ownership positions. 

The “duo-dominants” (upper-class background and British Isles de- 
scent) not only found it easier to secure good positions in family-oriented 
I.S. firms of the 19th century—many of them had in fact descended from 
the old iron industry—but also used their prestigious backgrounds to se- 
cure good personal and family fortune in the early 20th century: not a 
single steel family heir from a duo-dominant family slipped into perma- 
nent insolvency. The Irish and Germans should have been so lucky. 

On many occasions the nouveau duo-dominants had merged their own 
personal fortunes with those of old I.S. family members. These amalgama- 
tions helped create nest eggs which would guarantee upper-class standing 
for heirs, persons most careful—with few exceptions—to obtain positive 
sanction and much honor from Episcopalian or Presbyterian attachment. 
Some 1.S. barons came from German Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish back- 
ground; some were of Irish-Catholic extraction. But these marginals sim- 
ply could not pick up the needed CCA to transform momentary family 
success into intergenerational barony. 

As the author demonstrates, in every I.S. community, if only for a cen- 
tury, the barons did in fact form community-based, organically connected, 
homogeneous groups—upper-class islands, each acting for itself, each with 
little contact with others. Or so it seems. The data appear convincing. Un- 
fortunately, the author neglects the way the Republican party helped to 
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knit. together these regionally diverse baronies. Nor does he take up the 
importance of the National Association of Manufacturers, created at the 
turn of the century with the express purpose of realizing regional and 
interregional bourgeois integration. 

Of lesser importance, perhaps, is Ingham's nesitance to analyze the con- 
nection between officership in, and ownership of, 1.S. firms, although we 
have ample reason and data to believe that prior to the turn of the cen- 
tury these two phenomena were closely intercorrelated. Perhaps more per- 
tinent, he leaves aside the connection between the big 1.S. dominants and 
the upper-class elements derived from railroads and the coal and oil in- 
dustries. What did that interpenetrating phalanx look like, especially in 
cities like Cleveland, where by 1920 all four industrial elements had come 
together to govern simultaneously? How did they cooperate yet rival one 
another, and on occasion fall victim to yet another force, the banking in- 
terests centered in New York? For not just the 1.S. barons but also the 
“others” helped to determine a great deal for cities such as Cleveland, re- 
gions like northeastern Ohio, and the political party of Harding. 

What the author does extremely well, however, is dig both historically 
and vertically into 1.S. turf. And for that we are indebted. Ingham pre- 
sents many hard data on a significant portion of the U.S. bourgeoisie at 
à time when it used its class and status-group powers to accumulate, how- 
ever primitively, the huge amounts of capital necessary for the transfor- 
mation of a U.S. bourgeoisie committed to overtaking its English counter- 
part yet imitating and extending the Edwardian life-style. Some day some- 
one will link these materials to the way in which I.S. wealth legitimated, 
through flaunty anglophilism, the coercive power used to struggle against 
the largely anglophobic Great Unwashed of I.S., itself portrayed recently 
and magnificently by Richard Krickus in Pursuing the American Dream 
(New York: Doubleday Anchor, 1976). 

For as yet no one has analyzed properly the relational contradiction be- 
tween those at the top of I.S. and those at the bottom. Lest the Inghams 
forget, I.S. workers generated the surplus value, got but a fraction of it, 
fought to build the union, increased wages, ended the 12-hour I.S. work- 
day, and partially eliminated through the CIO the murderous working 
conditions that paid for the Cleveland and Shaker Heights life-style. 


Elite Structure and Ideology: A Theory with Applications to Norway. By 
John Higley, G. Lowell Field, and Knut Greholt. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1976. Pp. xili+-367. $17.50. 


Donald M. Pilcher 
La Trobe University, Melbourne 


As sociologists develop a better understanding of social stratification and 


the dvnamics of political interest groups, a pall of pessimism and cynicism 
settles over scholars who hoped for egalitarian trends. They will find no 
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solace in this book. As the motivations and behavior of the elite become. : 
more transparent, and as the reluctance of the upper-middle-class insiders ` 
to give up a tittle of their relative share of the national income’ crystal- 
lizes, the stability of the social reward system becomes more understand- 
able, if lamentable. But the dynamics of this equation may be shifting. 

From this introduction, one might think Elite Structure and Ideology is | 
basically polemic. It is not. Only in the final pages does one find evidence 
of polemic argument. The major contribution of John Higley, G. Lowell 
Field, and Knut Grgholt lies in pulling related conceptual strands together 
into a coherent and comprehensive theory of elite behavior. For those in- 
terested in the sociology of the elite, the book is a must. 

The empirical aspects of the study are less impressive, in part because 
of the lack of definitiveness in presenting and analyzing data and in part 
because of the descriptive nature of the study and the application of a very 
complex theory to one case. In addition, one is constantly troubled by the 
question of representativeness of response from the Norwegian elite. Nev- 
ertheless the empirical sections are instructive and set the stage for com- 
parative studies. 

The theoretical aspects of the book are more provocative, however. One 
of the critical strends of the theory of the elites distinguishes between 
manual workers oriented to the material environment and those oriented 
to the social environment of supervision. These in turn are distinguished 
from the nonmanual workers oriented to the social environment of inter- 
dependent decision making and management. These three labor force seg- 
ments vary in attitudes toward and understanding of the use of power, the 
necessity of management roles, and the nature of organizations and bu- 
reaucracies. The size of the three segments varies with the level of eco- 
nomic development, with the nonmanual, managerially oriented segment 
becoming a salient political force which, initially at least, makes the task 
of elite managers somewhat easier. 

Regarding serious consensus in a large collectivity as rare, the authors 
argue that the development of strategic decision makers is inevitable, giv- 
ing rise to an elite made up of business leaders, political leaders, top public 
servants, and trade union leaders. These managers of society are held to- 
gether by tacit (not necessarily conspiratorial) agreement about what is 
desirable and permissible. It is their unity that makes stability possible 
and even probable. The argument is not unfamiliar. The prescription for 
maintaining the status quo is suppressing, distorting, and otherwise ma- 
nipulating issues to avoid divisiveness and disastrous conflict that would 
undermine the organizational supports of the elite. 

The development of a large nonmanual, management-oriented segment 
in the work force tends to weaken the traditional partisan alignments, 
blurring class lines and making it possible for the elite to drop an ideologi- 
cal stance and to adopt a more blatantly managerial posture. Each new 
nonelite generation, preoccupied with newfound affluence generated by 
higher standards cf living, becomes as little interested in egalitarian mea- 
sures as the elite. 
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The flaw in this compatible alliance is that the insiders have become 
distrustful and demanding. Insiders were previously set apart by their 
education and social skills. With advanced education available to many 
more, qualifications are no longer unique and competition is greater. In- 
siders now want to impose safeguards against arbitrary and uninformed 
decisions about their careers and make greater demands that tenure and 
advancement be protected. Higley, Field, and Grgholt argue that these 
demands weaken organizations. They see the pressure to formalize and 
restrict decision-making latitude as increasing indefinitely and leading to 
organizational paralysis, an argument that seems a bit overdrawn. The es- 
sential demands are the right to stay in an organization once employed, 
the right to substantial preference, and rights of possession of the job at 
the expense of meritocratic and egalitarian principles. 

The insecurity of the insiders is exaggerated by inflation, increasing re- 
dundancy due to automation and technological advances, and the growing 
realization that they cannot defend themselves against better-organized 
segments of society. From this insecure position, the high cost of govern- 
ment is seen by the insider nonelites as a major problem. The argument 
adds some flesh to the bones of Wilensky’s argument on the revolt of the 
middle mass. . 

The authors ultimately present as two major tensions the erosion of de- 
cision making and the animosity between irsiders and outsiders. They 
argue that fragile and tenuous social control mechanisms are in jeopardy. 
Nonnegotiable demands and disruptive tactics raise the specter of retalia- 
tion by massive deterrent force. While the latter may be seen as implau- 
sible by many of the elite, the increasing organizational collapse brought 
on by insiders and disruption perpetrated by outsiders may lead increas- 
ing use of force to be viewed as a necessary alternative. Holding the en- 
forcement agencies of government in check has been a continuing problem; 
unleashing this force with its inevitable violence is a great impetus to in- 
surrection. The escalation of this cycle could lead to military dictatorship. 

Higley, Field and Grøholt do not predict this outcome. They predict 
cnly that present strategies and conceptualizations of the elite in highly 
developed Western democracies will be inadequate to the task of dealing 
with the conditions they see unfolding. 


Social Structure and Change: Finland and: Poland Comparative Perspec- 
tive. Edited by Erik Allardt and Włodzimierz Wesołowski. Warsaw: Polish 
Scientific Publishers, 1978. Pp. 391. $6.00. 


Melvin L. Kohn 
National Institute of Mental Health 


Social Structure and Change is the most recent and most ambitious exam- 
ple of a notable genre, the analytic study of the social structure of an en- 
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tire industrial society. The pioneering work in this genre was Robin. Wil- 
liams’s American Society, an institution-by-institution analysis of the so- 
cial structure and values of the United States. Another pertinent example, 
modeled on Williams's study, was Norwegian Society, edited (in the En- 
glish-language version) by Natalie Rogoff Ramsgy, with each chapter pre- 
senting an analysis of a major social institution by the leading Norwegian 
specialist in that particular field. This most recent volume, edited by Erik 
Allardt of Finland and Włodzimierz Wesolowski of Poland, follows the 
Norwegian example of having each institution analyzed by leading special- 
ists in that field. It differs from both earlier works in its explicitly cross- 
national comparative perspective. The book compares systematically the 
main social institutions of Finland and Poland—in particular, their polit- 
ical systems, socioeconomic and class structures, stratification and mobil- 
ity, the social position of women, educational systems, income and con- 
sumption, and marriage and the family. It also analyzes regional develop- 
“ment, social networks, and cultural participation in the two countries. 
Each chapter is written by a “team” of at least one Polish and one Finn- 
ish scholar, with a largely successful effort to have the chapter represent 
their joint perspective on the two countries. Although the chapters bear 
the mark of the special interests, analytic and writing styles, and socio- 
logical perspectives of the 15 Finnish and 14 Polish authors, there is an 
impressive coherence to the book—testimony, I suspect, to a great deal of 
discussion, intensive editorial work, and maybe some hard bargaining as 
well. 

The analyses focus on formal social structure, paying relatively less at- 
tention to values, religion, and the social psychological ramifications of 
social structure. They are particularly effective in their treatment of his- 
torical development and changes in social and economic structures. In the 
main, the authors rely on secondary analyses and previously published re- 
search, but where they can, they analyze primary data, which they make 
as comparable as possible. A broad range of materials is employed: the 
analyses of social stratification and social mobility, for example, are based 
on large-scale surveys; the data on class structure come mainly from offi- 
cial statistics; the discussion of “cultural participation” (e.g., reading, 
watching TV) interweaves governmental statistics and special surveys; 
and many of the chapters make use of historical documents and trend data 
based on official statistical reports. Moreover, these materials are nearly 
always used comparatively. Except in the chapter on political systems, 
where the formal systems are so different that it is necessary to describe 
each of them separately before any real comparisons can be made, Finn- 
ish data are systematically juxtaposed to Polish throughout the entire 
analysis of each institution. In many analyses, the two countries are com- 
pared also with the rest of the world or appropriate other countries, 

It is evident that a principal interest of the editors and authors is to com- 
pare the functioning of a capitalist society with that of a socialist society. 
One indication of the editors’ and authors’ theoretical acumen is their con- 
sistent awareness of all the other factors that enter into such a comparison. 
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As they show in detail, neither country is a pure example of its type: Fin- 
land, though capitalist, has government ownership of some major indus- 
tries and considerable governmental regulation of industry and labor-man- 
agement relations; Poland, though socialist, has 80%-85% of its agricul- 
ture in private production and a sizable segment of its nonagricultural 
economy in the hands of small entrepreneurs. Moreover, and much more 
important, nonpolitical factors must constantly be taken into account—as 
the authors scrupulously do. There are, for example, considerable differ- 
ences between the two countries in their supplies of raw materials, geog- 
raphy, climate, and terrain; the Polish population is seven times as large 
as the Finnish but lives in an area of approximately the same size; and 
the two countries have very different patterns of international trade. Then, 
too, there are important historical differences that bear on present social 
reality: Poland suffered vastly greater losses during World War II, in in- 
dustry, transport, and number of people killed; Poland suffered especially 
from the systematic Nazi effort to destroy the entire academic and pro- 
fessional segment of the population. Going back further in history, the 
authors see considerable current pertinence in the religious and cultural 
heritages of the two countries. They pcint out, for example, that Finnish 
Lutheranism contributed to that country’s prewar economic vitality, giving 
Finland an important advantage in postwar economic development. More- 
over, although both countries attained independence after World War 1, 
Finland had enjoyed semiautonomy for the previous century, while Poland 
had been divided among three conquerors and treated by all three as a 
hinterland to be exploited—thus different conditions existed for postinde- 
pendence economic development. 

Despite these and many other differences, the authors repeatedly under- 
score the similarities between capitalist Finland and socialist Poland by 
comparison with the rest of the world, particularly other small- and me- 
dium-sized countries. Some of the most important similarities are: both 
are staunchly nationalist and independent, but both have friendship with 
the USSR as a cardinal (one might add, necessary) principle of their 
foreign policy; both have experienced dramatic increases in recent years 
in urbanization and industrialization; and their stratification and mobility 
systems are, despite all differences in political ideology, markedly similar, 
reflecting the common requirements of industrialized society. Even at the 
level of politics, there are more similarities then one might expect, for as 
the authors show in concrete detail, the political structures may be quite 
dissimilar, but they serve many of the same political functions. And even 
where current social conditions may be different, ongoing processes of so- 
cial change are often parallel; this is apparently the case, for example, 
with respect to changes occurring in educational systems, mass culture, 
and the family. 

It is also true that dissimilar social processes may result in similar so- 
cial outcomes. To my mind, the analytic sensitivity of the book is best 
illustrated by its repeated demonstration, not only that there are more 
similarities between capitalist Finland and socialist Poland than one might 
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expect, but also that these very similarities may have quite different his- 
torical roots. In the chapter on the social position of women, for example, 
Elina Haavio-Mannila and Magdalena Sokolowska show that in both coun- 
tries an unusually large proportion of women are employed outside the 
home and that in both countries women have attained relatively high oc- 
cupational statuses. The authors then go on to demonstrate that the his- 
torical processes that led to these similar social conditions were markedly 
different. Occupational equality for women in Finland was facilitated by 
processes that extended over several hundred years: Lutheranism fostered’ 
women's education; a peasant society without much of a landed aristoc- 
racy never developed the degree of male dominance characteristic of many 
other societies of that era; and from early in the process of industrializa- 
tion, there was a considerable need for female labor. Thus the position of 
women in Finland today is the result of a long and gradual development. 
In Poland, in contrast, the religious and cultural background—-a tradi- 
tional Catholicism emphasizing the patriarchal family, a feudal society 
with a culture greatly influenced by a landed aristocracy—was antithetical 
to equality for females. The transformation of Polish social structure was 
sudden (post-World War II), dramatic, and the result of deliberate Marx- 
ist policy, but here too facilitated by an acute manpower shortage in the 
aftermath of the war. 

One process about which the authors show that current social or eco- 
nomic differences between Finland and Poland do result from political dif- 
ferences is the much greater development since World War II in Finland 
than in Poland of the tertiary sector of the economy—the service indus- 
tries. But even here, where Finnish economic development resulted pri- 
marily from market forces and Polish economic development resulted from 
the political decision of a socialist government to invest in heavy industry 
rather than in consumer goods and services, one wonders whether the dif- 
ferent outcomes resulted entirely from the one country being capitalist and 
the other socialist. Granted, a nonsocialist Polish government probably 
would not have decided to devote its efforts so singlemindedly to invest- 
ment in industry; market forces would have pushed for the development 
of service industries. But the political decision was, after all, taken by a 
government faced with the consequences of terrible wartime destruction. 
In other circumstances, a Polish socialist government might have opted for 
more balanced economic development. 

For several years it has been evident that Finland and Poland play lead- 
ing roles in world sociology. It would be interesting to see an analysis of 
why sociology is sc well developed in these two relatively small countries. 
Such an analysis would start, I am sure, with the rich sociological heri- 
tages of these countries, beginning at least as far back as the work of 
Westermarck in Finland and Krzywicki, Znaniecki, and Ossowski in Po- 
land. Finnish and Polish sociologies have benefited also from their open- 
ness to new ideas and new methodologies wherever developed, their acute 
awareness of cleavages in their own social structure, and their considerable 
interest, however differently manifested, in social planning. This book, of 
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course, does not address itself to why Polish and Finnish sociologies are 
so impressive. It does add considerable further evidence that they are. 


The Inequality of Pay. By Henry Phelps Brown. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1977. Pp. xi4-360. $16.50. 


H. Roy Kaplan 
State University of New York at Buffalo 


Phelps Brown leads the reader through a multidimensional maze of eco- 
nomic, sociological, anthropological, and genetic data to the inductive con- 
clusion that the chief cause of inequality in pay is inequality in the ability 
to work. The scope of The Inequality of Pav is macrosociological. There 
is something here for everyone, yet this vastness of purpose, this attempt 
at grand theory, at times excites and at others alarms. 

The author begins with a review of the reasons for renewed interest in 
income inequality and includes a brief exposition on basic principles of 
economic forces determining rates of pay, such as supply and demand and 
labor intensive costs. But the basic issue presented—one that lies at the 
heart of the book and represents a challenge to economics and sociology— 
is the validity of the disparate approaches of those disciplines for ex- 
plaining social reality in general and inequality of income in particular. 

Cross-cultural comparisons are presented to demonstrate similarity of 
income distribution by occupation. Tabular evidence is used to illustrate 
the fact that the more complex an occupation is, the better it will pay, re- 
gardless of the prevailing political and economic ideology. Thus, with the 
exception of some white-collar workers, the USSR continues to use mate- 
rial incentives to encourage people to enter socially desirable (i.e., eco- 
nomically and scientifically important) occupations. Contrary to expecta- 
tions, there has not been a decrease in the labor supply for white-collar 
occupations in the USSR and other Eastern European communist coun- 
tries despite their low pay—probably because of the large numbers of 
women entering them. 

The data often make the author’s position compelling but they are not 
always comparable, and in view of periodic ideological shifts over the past 
decade which have precipitated changes in incentive schemes and intensi- 
fied production in different sectors of the economy, they are sometimes 
dated, fragmentary as in the cases of China and Cuba, or suspect because 
of ideological intrusion in their collection and dissemination. Yet the find- 
ing that there is agreement among countries in the rank order of pay in 
broad grades of occupations, with the exception of manual occupations, is 
persuasively conveyed. With the partial exception of the Israeli kibbutzim 
and lower white-collar occupations, in every society and period analyzed, 
grades of work requiring more education, skill, experience, and responsi- 
bility offered higher pay. 
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A historical economic analysis of market forces which influence changes 
in the pay structure, supply of, and demand for labor also delineates key 
determinants of the rate of pay and the persistence of pay: differentials 
through time; custom, government policies, and unions are assigned im- 
portant determining roles. This is followed by a historical, sociological, and 
anthropological analysis of the role of status in the pay structure. Although 
there is some reciprocity between status and pay, here again one finds 
custom and status playing important roles in the determination of pay 
assigned to an occupation. While Weber, Parsons, and other structural- 
functionalists are used to establish a theoretical and empirical framework 
for understanding the nature of status and its relationship to pay and oc- 
cupational stratificetion, the conflict approach is largely overlooked, as are 
references to Lenski. 

An attempt to link discrimination with the inequality of pay delineates 
two primary causes for pay differentials between men and women: a lower 
economic value is placed on women’s work because of their lower produc- 
tivity and shorter tenure in the labor market. Although useful ideas are 
presented, much current literature on the subject in the United States is 
missing, and the data on the productive ability of women seem dated. 
Realizing the difficulty in gathering and bringing to bear such a volumi- 
nous amount of information from diverse areas, and the obsolescent char- 
acter of official demographic statistics, I sympathize with the author, but 
his case could have been strengthened in some instances by more current 
data. However, a more serious problem emerges that might be described 
as a sophisticated scientific sociological attempt to justify, legitimize, and 
explain inequalities in pay on the basis of individual personality attributes 
and IQ. In moving from demographic, economic, and sociological analyses 
to the realm of IQ and personality, the author embarks on a perilous 
journey from tentative hypotheses based on incomplete aggregate data to 
dubious extrapolations about genetics and inheritance. 

The lengthiest chapter in the book is devoted to establishing the rela- 
tionship of social class and mental ability to the educational and occupa- 
tional level attained. Evidence for racial differences in mental ability is 
derived from standardized IQ tests, U.S. and British Armed Forces tests 
administered decades ago, and studies of twins. Despite the well-docu- 
mented problems in extrapolating and generalizing from such data bases, 
Phelps Brown believes there is “a consistent and positive association be- 
tween the level of an occupation in the socio-economic structure and the 
average I.Q. of those who work in it" (p. 208). At times the author is 
quite selective in the presentation of evidence, as when he cites Arthur 
Jensen's statement (“How Much Can We Boost I.Q. and Scholastic 
Achievement?" Harvard Educational Review 39 [Winter 1969]: 1-213) 
to support his contention that IQ differences between blacks and whites 
are partly hereditary and may therefore account for some of the pay dif- 
ferential between them. But he ignores the subsequent rejoinders and con- 
tradictory evidence in that journal and elsewhere. The pitfalls of espous- 
ing such biological determinist perspectives can lead to some pretty naive 
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if not ludicrous assumptions, as when he brashly contends, “Anyone with 
an IQ below 115 is unlikely to be able to qualify as a doctor, however 
strong his personality" (p. 213). As if all successful medical school appli- 
cants in the United States were accepted on the basis of merit alone and 
the 30,000 who are annually rejected were unqualified! In his zeal to es- 
tablish a relationship between tests, IQ, and social position he has over- 
looked the screening and exclusionary motivation for such tests. Here the 
balanced treatment of the subject fades in favor of the reification of an 
abstract concept, IQ. Although the environmental elements which impinge 
on an individual—family, peers, and the opportunity structure—are dis- 
cussed, they are subordinated to genetics. So many intervening variables 
affect the relationship among heredity, IQ, and social class that it becomes 
à chicken-and-egg argument. Certainly the role of nutrition must not be 
overlooked, for diet plays a crucial role in fetal and neonatal brain de- 
velopment. One wonders if our time might not be more fruitfully devoted 
to exploring and rectifying structural inadequacies in the social system, 
such as the opportunity structure in education and occupation, which fos- 
ter inequality. Indeed, the International Labor Organization estimates that 
there are currently 50 million unemployed and 300 million underemployed 
people in the world. 

The subsequent discussion of the absurdity of the human-capital posi- 
tion is excellent but ignores the work of Ivar Berg. The attempt to explain 
individual differences in earnings draws on the development of the concept 
of ability to work (ATW) and a consideration of socioeconomic status 
and other pertinent background variables. Many of the data come from 
the United States and the United Kingdom and again rely heavily on 
twin studies conducted by Taubman. Phelps Brown concludes that genetic 
endowment plays a key role in individual earnings differentials within an 
occupation, as does what Lydall calls the D-factor: dynamism, dogged- 
ness, or determination. Other factors he finds important include "enter- 
prise, willingness to take risks, and ability to work with other people. In 
addition, the earnings of any one person are likely to be affected . . . by 
a variety of circumstances that are beyond the ability of any person to 
foresee or control, and whose impacts are usually comprehended under the 
title of luck" (p. 312). And so, after the presentation of voluminous data, 
charts, figures, models, and statistics, we are left with the conclusion that 
the chief cause of inequality of pay is inequalities in the ability to work, 
and that IQ, heredity, and luck play vital roles in determining an indi- 
vidual's ability to work. | 

Despite the author's rather timid acknowledgment of the relationship 
among social inequality, opportunities, and achievement, The Inequality 
0f Pay seems mired in a conservative functionalist rut which accentuates 
individual responsibility for inequality and largely ignores the analysis of 
power, prejudice, and conflict. Nevertheless, Phelps Brown has brought 
together interesting and diverse materials, and while the data may be de- 
ficient or slanted in places, this book should not be taken lightly, given 
the immensity of his task and accomplishment. 
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The Images of Occupational Prestige: A Study in Social Cognition. By 
Anthony P. M. Coxon and Charles L. Jones. New York: St. Martin's 
Press, 1978. Pp. xii4-226. $19.95. 


Martin Bulmer 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


“When you cannot measure your knowledge is meagre and unsatisfactory.” 
When W. F. Cgburn had a shortened version of Lord Kelvin's dictum 
carved on the face of the Social Science Building of the University of Chi- 
cago, he enshrined in stone a view which has held powerful sway in 20th- 
century sociology. Anthony P. M. Coxon and Charles L. Jones share Og- 
burn's view, which underlies their approach to the ways in which people 
think about occupations. At the same time they are fully aware of the dis- 
tortions which “measurement by fiat” can impose. The Images of Occupa- 
tional Prestige is the first of three volumes which will report research car- 
ried out at the University of Edinburgh. Since Coxon is the leading British 
exponent of multidimensional scaling, the appearance of the book is some- 
thing of an event and one very much to be welcomed. 

This first monograph, concerned with subjective aspects of stratifica- 
tion, comprises four chapters. Two of them contain a general critique of 
previous research on occupational imagery and prestige hierarchies; the 
other two report original research into occupational cognition and evalu- 
ation, using the metaphor of a continuous space into which occupational 
images may be mapped. The second volume in the series, Class and Hierar- 
chy, will analyze the social meanings of occupation, while the third will treat 
the methodology of the study. The Images of Occupational Prestige will 
be of greatest interest to specialists in social stratification, social mobility, 
occupational sociology, and methodology, and the series as a whole is 
likely to be a major contribution to sociological thinking about the world 
of work. 

The literature review in the first two chapters will be of general interest. 
Coxon and Jones’s examination of the literature in sociology and psychol- 
ogy leads them to conclude that occupational images are best studied for 
themselves, and that data about images cannot be used to make inferences 
about “objective” social structure. They are critical of attempts, as in oc- 
cupational prestige scales, to rank occupations on a single dimension of 
general desirability. This approach the authors view as a dangerous over- 
simplification. Their own approach to claiming the “subjective” for legiti- 
mate scientific concern (p. ix) is to use the metaphor of a continuous space 
with 1 dimensions and to employ multidimensional scaling techniques to 
examine occupational imagery. These techniques are deployed in chapters 
three and four to analyze survey data providing respondents’ judgments 
of the similarity or dissimilarity of pairs of occupations. Throughout, a 
sharp distinction is drawn between cognitive and evaluative aspects of 
Imagery, which previous research has tended to conflate. 
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The second half of the book is much heavier going than the first, despite 
a profusion of graphs and diagrams. In a sense the reader suffers from 
Coxon and Jones’s command of the techniques that they are using. In par- 
ticular, Coxon’s key description of his methodology in chapter 3 is overly 
compressed, which is most unfortunate given tke relative novelty of the 
techniques he is using and the extent to which the manipulation of data 
plotted in multidimensional space may be unfamiliar to some readers. The 
nonspecialist would do well to read in conjunction with this book D. D. 
McFarland and D. J. Brown’s “Social Distance as a Metric: A System- 
atic Introduction to Smallest Space Analysis” (pp. 213-53 in The Bonds 
of Pluralism, by Edward O. Laumann [New York: Wiley, 1973]). There 
can be no doubt that the idea of publishing three separate books over a 
period of time was entirely mistaken. Proper assessment of the methodol- 
ogy is impossible until the third volume appears, yet an understanding of 
the methodology is integral to the approach (pace the authors’ wish to 
separate the substantive from the technical). 
. Editorially the book leaves much to be desired. Unjustified right-hand 
margins are an increasingly common economy, but here the saving is not 
reflected in the price. Misprints are avoidable, as is faulty printing; at 
least 16 pages of the review copy had a double image. The bibliography 
is incomplete, failing to include references to works by Parsons (p. 18), 
Treiman (p. 35), Duncan (p. 46), Goldthorpe (p. 55), Cicourel (p. 61), 
and the authors themselves (p. 67). Most inexplicable is the absence of 
an entry for the major British study by J. H. Goldthorpe and K. Hope, 
The Social Grading of Occupations: A New Approach and a Scale (Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1974) which is reierred to on page 24. 

These cavils aside, Coxon and Jones's stimulating alternative approach 
to the study of occupational imagery is likely to prove fruitful. Those who 
pioneer new methodological developments need to have the courage of 
their convictions, as these authors do. Occupational prestige rankings sul- 
fer most severe criticism. Other British work on occupational grading and 
imagery is treated rather lightly. The work of the Oxford social mobility 
group is bypassed, while work on the relationship between images of the 
stratification system held by members of different occupations, and their 
social situation, first stimulated by Elizabeth Bott, is dismissed as method- 
ologically unsound (see E. Bott, Family and.Social Network, 2d ed. [Lon- 
don: Tavistock, 1971]; see also M. Bulmer, ed., Working-Class Images of 
Society [Boston: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1975]). Since Bott would 
probably not share Ogburn's admiration for Lord Kelvin, such criticism is 
partially misdirected. Nevertheless, The Images of Occupational Prestige 
is an imaginative and thoughtful attempt to advance the frontiers of socio- 
logical measurement. Although a considered judgment must await the pub- 
lication of the second and third volumes, the first is a significant contri- 
bution to quantitative social science. 
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Bad News. Vol. 1. By the Glasgow University Media Group. poner 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1976. Pp. xv--310. £5.95. 


Peter V. Miller 
University of Michigan 


This book is both novel and unsurprising, detailed and uninformative, seri- 
ous and silly. The Glasgow University Media Group has set out to attack 
a well-propped straw man—the myth of television news objectivity—by 
documenting the fact that the news does not present the manifest world 
but only a particular view of it. Readers familiar with the work of Ed- 
ward J. Epstein, Gaye Tuchman, Harvey Molotch, Barbara Philips, and 
Paul Hirsch may wonder why the Glasgow team felt the need to reveal the 
bias in TV news. As Richard Hoggart points out in his foreword to this 
volume (in my view, the best part of the book), of course the news is 
“artificially shaped.” It is uncontestably the product of selection proce- 
dures which systematically eliminate certain events and interpretations 
and’ emphasize others. Even so, the Glasgow researchers demonstrate this 
perfectly obvious point in what seem like 900 tedious ways. What they do 
not do is to offer a compelling explanation of the “news-making” process. 
For this, we must rely on Hoggart’s speculations and the work of research- 
ers noted above. 

In fact, Bad News, volume 1, is really a compendium of field notes with 
practically no theoretical “glue” to bind them together. The authors spend 
almost as much time detailing such weighty matters as their problems 
with video cassette recorders and their selection of computer software as 
they do in interpreting the significance of the content distributions they 
find and supporting those interpretations. One gets the feeling that the 
Glasgow team was more concerned with presenting an objective, “scien- 
tific” image of its procedures than with structuring an argument on the 
process of news making. 

I suspect that the reason for this emphasis is the politically charged 
atmosphere surrounding this type of inquiry in Great Britain, particularly 
since the major focus of the study was news coverage of labor and indus- 
try. The authors recount several acrimonious contacts with media person- 
nel, both during the course of the study and afterward. They had minimal 
or no cooperation from the networks. Further, since much media criticism 
in Great Britain finds its intellectual roots in Marxist interpretations of 
culture, the focus of this study on news coverage of such matters as labor 
disputes is bound to suggest to observers the possibility of another such 
critique. The Glasgow group seems to have been trying to “beat the rap” 
in the vapid presentation of its raw data, although they certainly come 
at the question from the Left. 

Some obligatory qualifying remarks. The study design—including a con- 
tent analysis of broadcasts, observations in the newsroom, interviews with 
participants, and examination of official records on labor disputes—was 
inventive and, if pursued adequately on all fronts, would have provided 
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the opportunity for a rich data set on news making. 1t is certainly better 
than a simple content analysis. Further, this is the first of two volumes 
reporting the results of the study; the second volume may go beyond the 
field notes to a more sophisticated analysis. Finally, Bad News was pub- 
lished four years ago. If its findings seem obvious and dated, it may be 
. partly for this reason. 

Although they try to avoid the problem, the authors inevitably fall into 
the trap of inferring from content analysis of newscasts the likely impact 
of the presentations on audience members. For example, they argue that 
the choice of interviewees in a set of newscasts ''create|s] an impression 
of familiar figures who reappear and provide continuity in an endless se- 
quence cf similar but unconnected names and faces” (p. 139; my italics). 
There is no evidence, of course, that audience members actively view the 
newscasts in a manner conducive to the creation of such an impression. 
Nor is there support for the claim that they unconsciously sum certain 
features of newscasts to form a pattern like that emerging from the con- 
tent analysis. The Glasgow team pays lip service to the argument that 
content is not effect, but the whole project is premised on the notion that 
"[V's inaccuracy or artificiality has social consequences. The study design, 
then, should have included audience measurements to check for this pos- 
sibility. Moreover, comparing the content record with official statistics, 
though better than dealing with the content analysis alone, does not per- 
mit an unquestioned conclusion of TV inaccuracy. The official statistics 
are merely one other way to look at events, and to discover that the TV 
productions do not match the statistics is not to say that the newscasts 
lack “validity.” Any measure of the “real world” is suspect. Even if more 
working days are lost in a coal strike than in an auto dispute, the latter 
may be seen as more important by the general public, and television may 
reflect this set of priorities. 

All in all, the intellectual level of this book is on a par with the discus- 
sions of media bias during the days of Spiro Agnew. Much of the content 
belongs in an appendix; it has limited utility for scholars interested in 
media organizations in this country. 


Psychopolitical Analysis: Selected Writings of Nathan Leites. Edited by 
Elizabeth Wirth Marvick. New York: Sage Publications, Halsted Press, 
1977. Pp. 384. $20.00. 


Ithiel de Sola Pool 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


In the world of scholarship there are persons of great reputation who are 
rarely read. Some are teachers who pass on their legacy orally. Others 
write, but in a style that discourages readers; the cognoscenti cite them 
and transmit their ideas to others. Nathan Leites is one of the latter. He 
has made major contributions to political psychology, personality and cul- 
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ture, Soviet studies, and content analysis. Experts in any of those fields 
could identify his impact on later work; yet most students have never read 
anything by him. Elizabeth Marvick is to be congratulated on bringing 
out a collection which will make that less excusable. Psychopolitical Anal- 
ysis assembles in one volume many of Leites's insightful and usually hard- 
to-find articles, organizes them in coherent groupings, drops some of the , 
more difficult and repetitious material, and gives us a useful introduction 
and explanatory notes along the way. 

It is hard to review briefly 18 selections covering a wide range of sub- 
ject matter. Perhaps I can best serve the reader by commenting on a few 
of my favorite pieces, trying to convey their flavor and importance. 

In 1947, Leites (with Ernst Kris) wrote a piece called “Trends in 
Twentieth Century Propaganda,” comparing the rhetoric used in the two 
world wars. Today, commentators on the political scene tell us, as a dis- 
covery, that people have become disenchanted with politics, distrustful of. 
what their political leaders tell them, alienated, and done with ideology. 
It is startling to read so much of what people say of the 1960s and 1970s 
in Leites’s discussion of the 1940s. In World War I people could be stirred 
by atrocity stories. They were ready to believe in a crusade of good against 
evil. By World War II when the atrocities were mammoth, the public was 
unwilling to believe such propaganda, and intelligent democratic propa- 
gandists played down moral preachment and even the truth of what was 
happening in Nazi Germany. Privatization and a sense of personal impo- 
tence about politics made it hard for political leaders to react and mobi- 
lize their followers. Yet in Winston Churchill Leites recognizes a style of 
leadership appropriate to an era of disenchantment. Instead of making 
promises to his followers that they would not believe, Churchill promised 
nothing but “blood, sweat, and tears.” It was not just accentuating the 
negative that accounted for Churchill’s success in a moment of danger. It 
was presenting himself as a behavioral model. It was not what he preached 
that made the difference, but the fact that he acted as a symbol of courage 
and resolution. Whether or not people believed him, they learned from 
him how to behave. That is the style of leadership for an age of disen- 
chantment. 

Leites’s best known work, The Operational Code of the Politburo (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1951), concerns the Stalin years. No selection from 
that book is included, but there is a most interesting article analyzing the 
speeches made by members of the top Soviet leadership for Stalin’s seven- 
tieth birthday. To the outside world, the Soviet Union was then an enigma, 
and the assumption was that in the rigidly controlled verbal output of the 
totalitarian Stalinist state no secrets were to be deciphered and no differ- 
ences in attitude were to be found. But Leites took these speeches and. 
with meticulous detail tabulated differences in the imagery of different 
speakers. Some described Stalin as their mentor and others as their col- 
league; some described him as a perfect Bolshevik and others as the 
nation’s father. The pattern correlated with what Leites at the time took 
to be the power ranking in the Politburo—a hypothesis that for that date 
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was well confirmed when Stalin died. Detailed attention to symbolism and 
psychological insight into the rules of that particular political game paid 
off. 

Similar psychocultural analyses have also been applied by Leites to the 
politics of France, Germany, Vietnam, anc China. He draws evidence from 
literature, history, the political statements of leaders, and (as one might 
expect from an astute student of Freud) child training. His analysis of 
French politics is contained in an unpublished manuscript on de Gaulle, 
of which Marvick gives us a small sample, and in extensive writings on 
the Fourth Republic. In one selection Leites documents a preoccupation 
in French perceptions of childhood with the theme of abandonment and 
a persistent preoccupation with the same theme in French politics, In an- 
other selection he describes the French child as “always in danger of find- 
ing itself fenced in by grown-ups—literally shut up in a room” (p. 320). He 
links this concern with being circumscribed to political manifestations of 
avoidance of commitment and retention of freedom of action. 

Such psychocultural generalizations offend many people, particularly 
those described. Yet there are differences in patterns of cultural behavior; 
how can one document them? Leites does so by massive compilation of 
examples. Their very massiveness stops some readers, but for those who 
proceed the rich and erudite documentation is the reward. 


Sex, Violence and the Media. By H. J. Eysenck and D. K. B. Nias. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1978. Pp. 306. $10.95, 


Thelma McCormack 
York University 


Public concern about media violence and pornography has produced a sub- 
stantial research literature, yet no one is satisfied, least of all the two 
British psychologists who have written Sex, Violence and the Media. Crit- 
ical of the research methods, various interpretations of data, and the ab- 
sence of sound theory, H. J. Eysenck and D. K. B. Nias blame sociolo- 
gists who, they say, are “unaware of the psychological complexities of the 
topic and ignorant of the psychological literature” (p. 265). They also 
blame improperly designed studies. | 

Reviewing the literature which they have organized into four groups 
(single case studies, field studies, experimental field studies, experimental 
laboratory studies), they bluntly dismiss studies with negative findings— 
usually the pornography studies—and mildly approve others which sup- 
port their view that exposure to media violence and pornography have 
harmful results. The preferred method, they say, is the laboratory experi- 
mental one; and the preferred theory is conditioning," which, as they de- 
fine it, hardlv lends itself to the rigorous proof they demand from others. 

Conditioning, they assert, reaches the paleocortex of the brain, the level 
below the thinking part, the neocortex. Sex and aggression reside in the 
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paleocortex. It is, therefore, inevitable that viewers regularly exposed to 
media violence are being conditioned. However, even a single exposure . 
may imprint fantasies which are subsequently recalled through memory 
and act as the conditioning agent. That being the case, it would be almost 
impossible to find any population over the age of eight to serve as a con- 
trol group. As for negative evidence, such as rates of sex offenses in Den- 
mark: (a) negative evidence does not prove anything, (b) not enough 
time has elapsed for the conditioning effect to show up, and (c) the effects 
of conditioning are to make people more tolerant of sexual offenses so that 
such offenses are decreasingly reported. That is the kettle calling the socio- 
logical pot black. | 

Yet there is a sense in which Eysenck and Nias do alter the research 
agenda. Whereas in the past the focus of attention has been on the cathar- 
sis hypothesis or some variant of it, these authors shift to the victimiza- 
tion theory of George Gerbner and Larry Gross in "Living with Television: 
The Violence Profile” (Journal of Communication 26 [1976]: 173-99), ac- 
cording to which continuous exposure to media violence alters our percep- 
tions of reality so that we become more fearful and, ultimately, dependent on 
police or other authorities. Eysenck and Nias claim that, on the contrary, 
the conditioning effect of such exposure decreases anxiety and desensitizes 
us to violence, thereby disinhibiting antisocial behavior. In the former 
view, we become law-and-order supporters; in the latter, amoral accom- 
plices, if not participants, in an immoral world. 

A second shift is to give more attention to individual differences which 
Eysenck and Nias believe have been neglected. But it is questionable 
whether they advance the cause with their premise that biology is destiny. 
For example, the basic differences are sex differences, fundamentally ge- 
netic. When such differences have been impaired in mothers, the female 
offspring are masculinized. Such women “showed more interest in careers 
and less interest in marriage, as well as toy preferences of boys" (p. 230). 

Superimposed on these differences are personality differences: extraver- 
sion, emotionality or neuroticism, and psychoticism. Men score higher on 
psychoticism which, in turn, is related to (a) earlier sexual activity; (5) 
greater attraction to pornography; and, more important, (c) civil liber- 
tarian attitudes toward such materials. The Freudian tradition which casts 
doubt on the motivation of the censors is thus reversed. l 

The final step connects all of this to antisocial behavior—“violence, 
vandalism, cruelty and undesirable sex practices” (p. 15), “massive in- 
crease in divorce” (p. 18), “sheer destructiveness” (p. 274), “the chang- 
ing moral climate” (p. 36). While Eysenck and Nias do not regard cen- 
sorship as a panacea, they are not intimidated by notions of artistic free- 
dom of expression, having decided that genuine art does not require ex- 
plicit depictions of violence or sex. One of their concerns is that pornog- 
raphy (hardcore?) be available for therapeutic purposes which would 
allow psychologists to recondition the pedophiles and rapists and help the 
impotent to achieve acceptable levels of orgasm competence. 

Some of the important points Eysenck and Nias make are lost in their 
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ranting tone, political bias, and sexism. For example, they suggest that 
the aggressive responses experimenters found in various studies may be 
responses to an intervening variable, the fantasies created by the stimuli. 
This seems to me a useful line to pursue without necessarily accepting 
their conditioning paradigm. But nowhere do they raise the question of 
whether the experimental method is the most desirable one for providing 
answers to problems of public policy. For more than half a century now 
the courts have held that passages oí a bcok cannot serve as the basis for 
judgments of obscenity; the entire book must be considered. Yet, in ex- 
perimental research which attempts to isolate and disaggregate variables, 
seven minutes of a 90-minute film are used to test the effects of media 
violence. This may improve our knowledge about violence, but it tells us 
little about how average moviegoers respond to one of Sam Peckinpah’s 
gory oeuvres. Perhaps, then, the strength of Eysenck and Nias’s exposition 
is that it unintentionally establishes clearly that the choices we make with 
regard to social control are, in the last analysis, political. Without recog- 
nizing this we may, considering the way contemporary research is going, 
be left with The Sound of Music. 


The Show and Tell Machine: How Television Works and Works You 
Over. By Rose K. Goldsen. New York: Dial Press, 1977. Pp. xvi-+-427. 
$10.00. 


Muriel G. Cantor 
American University 


Rose Goldsen has written a scathing criticism of American commercial 
television. Her major point is that although it is possible to turn off the 
television set, one cannot turn off the “television environment." Goldsen's 
book is a political statement in two ways: She alerts the reader to the 
politics of broadcasting by showing how :he system works, that is, how 
economic, industrial, and government controls relate to the content seen. 
She also reminds us that “there is nothing more political than opportuni- 
ties a social system holds out to its members, permitting them to live in. 
the imagination of others" (p. 280). Contrary to conventional wisdom, 
to her all art is both social and political. She believes that this reality 
must be pointed out to those who control the airways, who may think 
that they merely entertain the public, and especially to the audience, 
which may think that television's effects are not of major consequence. 
The Show and Tell Machine is a collection of Goldsen's syndicated radio 
programs and some material published elsewhere. Although she has a com- 
mon theme which is thought provoking and the style is breezy and read- 
able, the book is limited because of its presentation. Radio addresses are 
not easily translated to the printed page. It is possible that two shorter 
books might have been in order: the first on the television environment 
and how television permeates other modes of communication and thought, 
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and the second about the industry, focusing on how government and busi- 
ness interests intermesh to control the work milieu for creators. 

To reach an independent judgment, I have not read other reviews of 
this book. However, I imagine that it has not been received favorably by 
other social scientists. But even with the faults I perceive, I contend that 
the thesis of Goldsen’s book should be taken seriously by educators and 
social scientists. We all know that almost everyone owns at least one tele- 
vision set and that almost every commercial station in an area competes 
with all the others by presenting virtually identical programs and com- 
mercial advertisements throughout the program day. Thus most of the 
viewing public is provided with only one mode of thought and little cul- 
tural diversity. This can be defended because television, by providing 
similar news and entertainment shows, may function to integrate the di- 
verse groups in the population. However, it is also possible, as Goldsen 
contends, that television creates a new thought environment. Television 
both organizes our time and presents material which may affect our total 
thought processes in ways not measurable by usual social science investi- 
gations. Television may or may not make us more aggressive people, better 
consumers, more or less informed voters, or more or less likely to support 
the arts. However, according to Goldsen, these and other effects usually 
studied by social scientists are not significant. Rather, Goldsen insists that 
television desensitizes people and modifies behavior in ways that may not 
be measurable. For her, the real effect of television is that it systemati- 
cally whittles away at feelings and emotions by destroying old emotional 
ties. Moreover, the television experience, she contends, has become one of 
the (if not the) primal experiences that mold character. 

There is no way that Goldsen’s claims can be tested. Thus her propo- 
sitions and assertions are not always convincing, especially to those trained 
to use the empirical method. She makes her arguments by reporting on 
the content of both prime-time series and soap operas and on the use of 
the laugh track and other devices to keep the attention of the audience. 
The 10 pages on the content of the soap opera are insightful and possibly 
the best part of the book. She also shows how the forms developed by the 
commercial system, such as short segments and the commercial, have been 
adapted by those making programs for public television, especially the 
Children’s Television Workshop. She does not do rigorous, systematic con- 
tent analysis, nor does she discuss the legitimate issues of how audiences 
use television and what people perceive and select. Of course, if Goldsen 
is right and television is all pervasive, it is not necessary to count violent 
acts or sexual encounters, nor is it important whether the set is on or off. 
The issues she raises may not be testable but nonetheless they are im- 
portant. It is puzzling that she did not draw on Marcuse to develop her 
arguments. Like Marcuse, she postulates a one-dimensional society. She 
is not insisting that mass persuasion can generate a fascist dictatorship, 
as was the fear among critics in an earlier time, but that the total efforts 
of television result in drastic changes in the ways the human psyche is 
formed and thus change social existence. 
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Although I recognize the importance of considering Goldsen's arguments, 
1 personally disagree with the premise that television is “mass behavior 
modification” (p. 15). Television is not eve-ything. It is one element in 
a complex web that makes up the total system in which children and 
adults are continuously being socialized. Certainly class position, sex, and 
opportunity are more important in the socialization process than is the 
television environment. I realize that there is easy access to television, and 
I agree that television content is neither great art nor morally uplifting. 
However, television does not exist in a social vacuum. It is produced and 
created by people who live in the same social, political, and economic 
world as the viewers. Again, Goldsen, along with several other authors in 
the past few years, may be blaming the messenger. 

Goldsen’s claims about the power of television to indoctrinate people 
may be questionable, but this does not negate the strength of her presen- 
tation on how television works. Commercial television is produced by in- 
dustrial processes supported by the Constitution, Congress, the regulatory 
agencies, and the private companies, both networks and production houses, 
which are responsible for the programs and the way time is used. Although 
the analysis is limited, her attempt to tie content to structure is to be 
admired, For me, this portion of the book is the most important, and I 
hope she expands and enlarges on this in the future to show how the work 
environment influences the creators as well as the audience. It is through 
such analysis that television will be seen in the total context of the larger 
society. 


The Suburban Environment: Sweden and the United States. By David 
Popenoe. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1977. Pp. xii--275. 
$19.00. ; 


Scott Greer 
University of Wisconsin —Mihwaukee 


The Suburban Environment is a gracefully written and honest book com- 
paring the life of suburbanites in two rich societies. It is also much more 
than this. In the process of analyzing his selected households, David 
Popenoe compares the relevant aspects of che total society, its urban 
settlements, and the effects of urban policy (or the lack of it) on the two 
settlements. 

The two “suburbs” studied are Levittown, Pennsylvania, and Vallingby, 
a part of Stockholm. Levittown is a large, packaged, suburban settlement 
aimed at the middle-mass market of upper blue-collar and lower white- 
collar workers. Vallingby is a packaged extension of Stockholm into what 
would be called suburbia here. It is also for the middle masses. Vallingby 
was the first and probably the most successful of the fully planned hous- 
ing developments started in Sweden after World War II. Profiting from 
the enormous demand for housing at the time, from the power and pres- 
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tige of planners in Sweden, and, not least, from the city’s ownership of 
almost all of the land in Stockholm county, the planners exercised enor- 
mous -power and committed Swedish suburbanites to multiple-family 
dwelling units on rapid transit lines. These apartment blocks surround 
large shopping centers replete with shops, restaurants, theaters, and public 
halls—in short, substitutes for “downtown.” Scattered among the apart- 
ment blocks are green spaces traversed by footpaths (one can live comfort- 
ably in Vallingby without an automobile), nurseries, preschools, and 
schools. While most households own a car, only 15% go to work in it. 
Levittown is a typical American suburb, its main distinction being that 
it was built all at once by a single entrepreneur who planned it, insofar 
as it was planned. The street pattern is designed to create relatively small 
neighborhoods sheltered from through traffic, and there is an indigenous 
shopping center with a (sparsely used) public assembly hall. Households 
average more than one car each (indeed, one is necessary to get to work) 
and automobiles are ubiquitous. There is little foot traffic and what there 
is may be dangerous, for often there are no sidewalks. The car is the um- 
bilical cord to the urban world. Nearby residents are the local community. 

Popenoe selected 25 households in each suburb, stratifying by known 
characteristics of the populations. He interviewed all the residents over 
the age of “about ten or twelve” and interviewed teenagers separately 
from the rest. He also interviewed 20 key informants in each suburb and 
spent a great deal of time “walking around” in Vallingby, driving around 
in Levittown, and “hanging out.” While the size of the samples makes 
generalization risky, the coherence of the account and the care in report- 
ing the evidential base and negative findings contribute to its credibility. 

What did he find? While there are some striking differences in the way 
the two samples manage their lives, the overwhelming impression is of 
sameness. Besides work and the home there is little social life (and that 
not organized) in either population. The arts consist largely of television 
and an occasional movie. Exercise in Vallingby is walking or bicycling; 
in Levittown it consists of yard care and puttering around the house and 
in the car. In short, social class tends to level all differences: the lives of 
the middle mass are not very interesting in either country. 

As a planner, Popenoe prefers the Swedish way, and there are some 
strong arguments for it. Economically, Vallingby is much more efficient 
in the use of land and energy. Residential land use in Vallingby ranges 
from two to four times the density of Levittown, and the apartment blocks 
conserve heat while mass transit conserves fuel. Aesthetically, one is im- 
pressed with the order of the building layout, the accessibility of structures 
to pedestrians, the amount of street life and pathway traffic, and, most 
of all, the invisibility of the automobile. Vallingby also provides conve- 
niences and amenities for less fortunate people: life is better for the old, 
the single person, and teenagers. (The latter, in Levittown, complained 
vociferously of boredom and “nothing to do.”) Easy local access to the 
necessities of life and easy access to downtown Stockholm generate an 
array of values. Socially, however, Levittown gets a few good marks: 
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Levittowners enjoy privacy and use their yards as they like instead of 
going to a park or playground. They also entertain in their homes and 
fraternize with their neighbors—activities conspicuously missing in Val- 
lingby. 

As a sociologist, Popenoe unsays much of the above. He finds that, ex- 
cept for teenagers and single persons (those most in need of public trans- 
portation), there is little difference in the overall “environmental fit” be- 
tween the two samples. The great majority are happy where they are in 
Levittown, although they might like a larger house “further out.” In Val- 
lingby, a substantial minority prefer a single-family dwelling unit. Most 
Swedes would like another room or so, for the apartments are tiny—the 
majority consisting of two rooms plus a kitchen. Indeed, one sees why 
there is little entertaining and, perhaps, why neighbor avoidance is a norm. 

One curious finding is the enormous value placed on the summer home 
by those who own one. The automobile is used mostly for drives to the 
summer home on weekends (for maintenance) and during the two-month 
vacation when the household lives there. One suspects that, given the 
choice, a majority of the Swedish population would prefer the single- 
:amily detached dwellings of Levittowrers and that they would prefer pri- 
vate space to public space for recreation and puttering around. The econ- 
omies of land and energy effected by the work of the planners are mixed 
blessings to the residents of Vallingby. 

There are strong indications that private housing is making a come- 
back. Historical Sweden has not been a place where apartment blocks 
were the model dwelling; indeed, rural Swedish families eschewed villages 
and lived, like American farmers, in dispersed single-family units until the 
recent urbanization of the country. This forced them into cities and the 
arms of the planners, who decided what choices they could have, if any. 
It is possible that the housing market in the United States does its work 
as well as the city planners of Sweden if we are concerned with environ- 
mental fit. If we are concerned with the long-range husbanding and 
growth of resources it is another matter. 


The Rise of the Egalitarian Family: Aristocratic Kinship and Domestic 
Relations in Eighteenth-Century England. By Randolph Trumbach. New 
York: Academic Press, 1978. Pp. xviii--324. $17.50. 


Historical Studies of Changing Fertility. Edited by Charles Tilly. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1978. Pp. ix+390. $27.50 (cloth); 
$10.95 (paper). 


Myron P. Gutmann 
University of Texas at Austin 


Eandolph Trumbach, in The Rise of the Egalitarian Family, provides us 
with a rich description of aristocratic family life, servants, parents and 
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children, and marriage and the transmission of property from generation ' 
to generation. Teachers of social and family history will treasure its de- 
tail, Sadly, Trumbach’s enterprise took longer than normal to reach com- 
pletion, and Lawrence Stone (The Family, Sex and Marriage in England, 
1500-1800 [New York: Harper & Row, 1977]) preempted many of what 
must have been his most original conclusions. Like Stone, Trumbach ar- 
gues that family life became more domestic and the family more egali- 
tarian during the 18th century. But by focusing only on the aristocracy, 
and only on the 18th century, Trumbach has painted a much more de- 
tailed, and therefore more satisfying, picture of the growth of domesticity 
in all its forms. 

Trumbach sees three 30-year generations between 1690 and 1780, each 
more domestic than the last. The first saw the growth of property settle- 
ments which protected wives and children at the expense of brothers, and 
the outlawing of professional matchmakers. During the second, inoculation 
was invented and romantic marriage “became truly prestigious” (p. 291). 
In the last, the Marriage Act of 1753 guaranteed romantic marriage, 
mothers consistently nursed their own children by 1780, and mourning 
customs demonstrated a new focus on the nuclear family as opposed to 
the lineage. While one might disagree with some of the elements of Trum- 
bach’s argument, he is on solid ground: the aristocratic family was more 
domestic in the 18th century than earlier. Moreover, Trumbach attempts 
to go beyond the mere description of change to put the growth of domes- 
ticity in context. He shows that it evolved from a compromise in the long- 
standing conflict in England between allegiance to kindred (all one’s rela- 
tives) and patrilineage (only relations through the father’s line). Having 
been preempted by others in the discovery of domesticity, he sees the ar- 
ticulation of the conflict and the discovery of the compromise as one of 
his main achievements. This point is a refinement in our understanding, 
but I question whether it is a major refinement. Stone at least implies this 
general point, and it sometimes seems that Trumbach sees his own con- 
tribution as terminological: only the knowledge of the proper anthropo- 
logical terms is important. What we now need, if this is important, is a 
study of the origins and early development of the conflict. 

Causes and effects are the real weakness in Trumbach’s book. He does 
little to identify the causes of the rise of domesticity, a failing he admits 
(p. 123). As for the effects, domesticity did not cause industrialization, 
but it may have contributed to the political climate of the 18th century. 
Trumbach also suggests that domesticity led to lower infant mortality. 
Surprisingly, he attributes this change neither to maternal breastfeeding 
nor to smallpox inoculation. Instead, he suggests that by 1750 aristocratic 
women became better mothers, and their children were “. . . not only hap- 
pier but healthier as well, and more likely to live” (p. 188). Trumbach 
has little clinical evidence to support this thesis but refers to the psycho- 
logical theory of attachment developed by John Bowlby (Attachment and 
Loss, 2 vols. [London: Hogarth Press, 1969—73]). Trumbach wants to 
present a psychohistorical alternative to Freud and Erikson, and one must 
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applaud his efforts to open our eyes to a new theory. But he has not yet 
proved that better mothering led in this way to lower infant mortality. 

Unlike Trumbach, who uses the traditional historical method of sup- 
porting his argument by reference to anecdotal examples, the authors of 
Historical Studies of Changing Fertility employ numerical models of the 
adoption of new fertility behavior in 18th- and 19th-century Europe and 
America, The basic point implied by all the contributors to this book 
(there are seven substantive contributions, plus an excellent introduction 
and conclusion by Charles Tilly) is that there are exogenous conditions 
which affect fertility, and the relationship between the exogenous condi- 
tions and fertility can almost always be stated numerically, either by em- 
pirical measurement or by theoretical formulation. Four of the chapters, 
those by Richard A. Easterlin (“The Economics and Sociology of Fertil- 
ity: A Synthesis”), E. A. Wrigley (“Fertility Strategy for the Individual 
and the Group”), Ronald Lee (“Models of Preindustrial Dynamics with 
Applications to England”), and Lutz K. Berkner and Franklin F. Mendels 
(“Inheritance Systems, Family Structure, and Demographic Patterns in 
Western Europe, 1700-1900”) do this in general terms and define the 
boundaries of present theoretical approaches to historical fertility behav- 
ior. Berkner and Mendels identify the basic relationships between inheri- 
tance and demographic behavior and show how and when they interacted. 
They show that peasants were sometimes able to outwit inheritance law 
and custom. Wrigley builds on our growing appreciation of the importance 
of heirship and inheritance by asking whether preindustrial fertility was 
rational, if only unconsciously so. He shows that individuals in need of 
an heir and groups in need of replacing themselves had different fertility 
goals in an environment of high mortality. For Easterlin rationality is 
assumed, and he asks why couples would choose to limit their fertility and 
how the costs of fertility regulation might keep them from doing so. Lee, 
on the other hand, avoids questions of individual behavior and evaluates 
the aggregate relationship between fertility, mortality, wages, and demand 
for labor in England. He finds that before 1700 only exogenous mortality 
affected wages and fertility, while after that date a new variable, demand 
for labor, came into the picture. It is not possible to do justice here to 
these theoretical contributions, which as a group add significantly to our 
understanding of the possible mechanisms of fertility change. While all 
four are excellent, Easterlin’s chapter, with pride of place as the first, is 
certainly the most important, for both historians and those interested in 
contemporary fertility change. 

The three remaining authors, Etienne van de Walle (“Alone in Europe: 
The French Fertility Decline until 1850”), Maris A. Vinovskis (“A Multi- 
variate Regression Analysis of Fertility Differentials among Massachusetts 
Townships and Regions in 1860”), and Rudolf Braun (“Early Industrial- 
ization and Demographic Change in the Canton of Zurich”), attempt to 
test various formulations by examining individual regions. They are not 
as successful as the theoretical authors, mostly because it is difficult to 
test the propositions with their data. This is not all their fault. Easterlin’s 
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model, depending as it does on tastes and individual behavior, may be 
impossible to apply to historical data and is certainly difficult to use with- 
out large quantities of data about individual families, something none of 
the authors in this volume employ. Even cruder efforts prove difficult to 
manage. Lee's data are, as he acknowledges, suspect and render his discus- 
sion illustrative but not definitive. With better data van de Walle gets less 
satisfactory results. He attempts to test some elements of Easterlin’s model 
for France in the 19th century. Higher incomes, he concludes, produced 
less rather than more fertility, contrary to the Easterlin model. This might 
imply new attitudes toward children, something Easterlin associates with 
modernization, but in France, at least, it is not associated with urbaniza- 
tion, literacy, or loss of religious zeal-—several aspects of modernization. 
Van de Walle seems at a loss about what to do, except to say that his de- 
partmental level data may be too gross to show the changes really at work. 

Does the method used by Tilly et al. work better than that employed 
by Trumbach? Only partially. Van de Walle, Braun, and Berkner and 
Mendels all employ essentially qualitative data to help prove their points 
in the absence of quantitative data. Trumbach does the same. The advan- 
tage of his book (though intentions are different) is that he shows a whole 
spectrum of aspects of the family; the advantage of the other book is its 
coherent theories and attempts to test them empirically, something Trum- 
bach might have more fully tried. 


The Community of the Vill: A Study in the History of the Family and 
Vilage Life in Fourteenth-Century England, By Edward Britton. To- 
ronto: Macmillan of Canada, 1977. Pp. xvii4-291. $22.50. 


Franklin Mendels 
University of Maryland Baltimore County 


Edward Britton presents here a study of medieval peasant society “from 
below.” Following on the pioneering work of his teacher J. A. Raftis, he 
extracts a great deal of social, economic, and demographic information 
from a series of court rolls for the village of Broughton (Huntingdonshire) 
between 1288 and 1340. These rolls are the minutes of village court ses- 
sions, where litigations among the villagers were recorded, administrative 
work conducted, fines levied, and license fees assessed. The essential piece 
of information around which the analysis revolves is the identity, that is, 
the name, of the individual mentioned in the record. In studying a con- 
tinuous series of these records and merging them with a variety of other 
sources, Britton is able to construct nominative dossiers encompassing 
many facets of the material and social life of the 999 individuals and 128 
families that he has identified. 

The analysis begins with the constitution of social groups. They are the 
elite (A), the intermediate group (B), the have-nots (C), and the out- 
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'siders (D). The criterion is the court rolls: families providing jurors and 
other officials are grouped into A, families rarely called upon to become 
officials are called B, and families holding no offices during this period are 
placed in C. The author is aware of the difficulties of this narrow definition 
of status, yet succeeds in the rest of the book in justifying his assumptions 
by showing that taxes and real property holdings seem correlated with 
status as defined above. 

The rest of this essentially quantitative study is rich in noteworthy 
findings and provocative interpretations. The emancipation of married 
women was much greater in the local custom of the manor than in the 
common law, which made them little more than wards of their husbands. 
Women entered into contracts and debts, they were partners of their hus- 
bands and cotenants with them in the holding of land. Some kept land 
independently of their husbands. Court records show that men and women 
were equally likely to be prosecuted and fined in cases of adultery. On the 
other hand, a double standard existed for unmarried women. They alone 
took responsibility and punishment for premarital sex (“fornication”) and 
out-of-wedlock children. 

Although there was some social mobility up and down, elite status 
(jurorships) tended to become hereditary. The eldest son usually inherited 
the office of his father and often entered into the position even before the 
latter's death, a process of “mergence” which helped to preserve family 
continuity. Failure to inherit and thus downward mobility is shown to 
result from the death of sons at an early age, the lack of sons of heritable 
age. or the failure to produce male heirs at all. Despite the importance of 
inheritance, however, Britton shows that family composition was not as 
strictly determined by it as G. C. Homans has argued in English Villagers 
of the Thirteenth Century (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1941). Noninheriting sons did not always have to leave the village, as 
some were found holding land they had purchased. This was more likely 
to occur among the haves than among the have-nots. 

Britton examines conflict and cooperation among the families of differ- 
ent classes. Pledges, assaults, hue and cry, and false claims are used to 
measure intraclass cooperation as well as interclass dependence and aggres- 
sion. Ággression was most frequent between À and C members, but there 
were as many cases when A members aggressed against C members as vice 
versa. Among the young, however, elite members were clearly the most ag- 
gressive. 

Although his data contain no information on ages, exclude children, 
servants, and hired workers, and underrepresent women, Britton extracts 
demographic information from them. An 1896 population decline is in- 
ferred in the half century preceding the great plague of 1348. Vet the evi- 
dence also shows that the elite population dropped faster than the number 
of elite families, whereas the poor population fell more slowly than the 
number of poor families, which implies that among the elite, family size 
fell, whereas it rose among the poor. 'This is difficult to reconcile with the 
view of a Malthusian subsistence crisis preceding the great plague and 
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facilitating its onslaught. Britton adduces additional economic evidence ? 


to show some serious inconsistencies in the Malthusian approach, which ^ 


has been associated for years with the name of M. M. Postan. Britton 
argues instead that the demographic decline could have been caused by 
changes in migration patterns, about which he offers some evidence but 
no explanation. Britton is aware of the one major defect of his method, 
a problem he shares with other practitioners of the new “history from 
below.” The records used here overrepresent the stable members of the 
community, those who had a claim on the land. We know much less about 
the unstable, more mobile, propertyless peasants whose sojourn in the vil- 
lage was too transitory to leave any tracks or whose dependent status 
made them less likely to participate in ordinary court transactions. Leaving 
this aside, however, The Community of the Vill is a remarkable book. 
Britton must be admired for the great ingeniousness and imagination with 
which he has processed his information, asked questions from it, and 
offered interpretations that go far beyond a mere report of findings. The 
clear and lucid style in which the book is written also contributes to make 
it a success. 


Beyond the Nuclear Family Model: Cross-cultural Perspectives. Edited by 
Luis Lenero-Otero. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1977. Pp. 226. . 
$12.00 (cloth); $6.00 (paper). 


George Kurian 
University of Calgary 


For students of the family in sociology, the choice of books emphasizing 
. cross-cultural perspectives is limited. There is an overabundance of books 
on the American family to the extent that North American students have 
very little opportunity to learn about family systems outside the United 
States. Among the few publications are Comparative Family Systems by 
M. F. Nimkoff (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1965) and Family in Cross- 
cultural Perspective by William N. Stephens (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, 1963). Still one of the best available books on the subject, 
the former has an excellent introduction to comparative family studies and 
a number of case studies of different family systems. The book by Stephens 
is a review of the literature on family customs from an anthropological 
view. Another study is Cross-national Family Research by Marvin Suss- 
man and Betty E. Cogswell (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1972), which is a col- 
lection of articles from the papers presented at the Seventh World Con- 
gress of Sociology in Varna, Bulgaria, in 1970. 

In this rather specialized field, how does Beyond the Nuclear Family 
Model, edited by Luis Lenero-Otero, fare? At the outset, I feel that this 
is a far more successful attempt to present a coordinated theme than the 
book by Sussman and Cogswell. By limiting the book to only eight papers, 
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the editor has tried to confine himself to the question of the validity of 
the idea of the universality of the nuclear family as expounded by Mur- 
dock and of William J. Goode's assertion of the inevitability of the world- 
wide movement toward the conjugal family. One must examine this pub- 
lication to see how far Lenero-Otero’s attempt is successful. He has tried 
to tie the different papers together with a well-argued introduction. 

In my view, two papers are most suited to the theme of the book: “In- 
adequacy of Theory of the Nuclear Family: The Polish Experience” by 
Jan Turowski and “The Nuclear Family within the Three-Generational 
Household in Modern Japan” by Tsuneo Yamane. In Poland there are 
significant differences in family composition in rural as well as urban 
areas. It seems that the number of children influences the economic status 
of the family. This is not taken into consideration by the authors of the 
concept of the nuclear family. The proposition of the disintegration of 
kinship (including the three-generation family), which is part of the nuclear 
family theory, does not find support in the case of Poland. Of old people 
who have children, 67% live with them (p. 23), indicating that the modi- 
fied extended family is acceptable to most people. 

According to Tsuneo Yamane, “Despite the progressive ‘nucleation’ of 
the family, about fourteen percent of the households in Japan still contain 
three generations of members” (p. 93). “The most favored pattern is to 
live near a married child but not in the same household” (p. 88). Although 
parents are looked after by their children, they are no longer central 
figures. The author may be right in feeling that there may be an emergence 
of a new three-generation family. 

The third paper dealing with the concept of the nuclear family is by 
William T. Liu and is based on his study in the Philippines. Although 
well argued, it is not convincing enough. | 

Of the other papers, “The Political Economy of the Mother-Child 
Family: A Cross-societal View” by Beumberg and Garcia is one of the 
most interesting. I agree with the editor's assessment: “The extension of 
its contribution—larger than the others—is justified by the importance 
and originality of the research” (p. 8). The authors argue successfully 
against the notion that mother-headed families are linked to mother-child 
dwelling units by race (p. 100). They highlight the importance of the re- 
lationship of the woman to her society’s mode of production. 

Khatri’s paper, “Understanding Changes in the Family in Contempo- 
rary India,” provides valuable information frem fiction, although it is 
not directly related to the theme of the book. According to Khatri, “To 
foster a further understanding of the changes in the family and to gain 
insight into the internal dynamic processes and relationships within the 
family and other related social institutions, a case study technique was 
adopted by the author in his analysis of the fiction” (pp. 73-74). 

The paper, “Culture, Crisis and Creativity of Families in Bombay, San 
Juan and Minneapolis,” by Foss and Straus is an interesting exercise in 
cross-cultural studies. However, the small samples used in the study may 
not have general validity. Jan Trost's paper on married and unmarried 
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cohabitation in Sweden (with some comparisons) provides valuable insight 
into the increasing incidence of unmarried cohabitation outstripping mar- 
riages. 

The final paper, by Harold Christenson,.“Relationship between Differ- 
entiation and Equality in the Sex Structure,” is interesting for those who 
are concerned about women's attitudes. He argues successfully against the 
neofeminist view “that only elementary biological differences need to be 
recognized, and that even these should be de-emphasized by erasing the 
sex role structure imposed by the culture and by establishing a more or 
less uniform socialization process for the early years whereby males and 
females would be reared in essentially the same manner” (pp. 206-7). 
This paper, while interesting, does not really fit into the theme of the 
book. 

In conclusion, I feel that Luis Lenero-Otero’s book has partly succeeded 
in justifying its title. Some of the papers do not quite fit in the present 
book. However, in view of the paucity of cross-cultural studies of the 
family, it will be a useful source for scholars. 


Contemporary Urban Ecology. By Brian J. L. Berry and John D. Kasarda. 
New York: Macmillan Publishing Co., 1977. Pp. xili+-497. $12.95. 


Dudley L. Poston, Jr. 
University of Texas at Austin 


I continue to be amazed at how little is known generally by sociologists 
about contemporary human ecolcgy. Unfortunately, the collective socio- 
logical understanding of one of the major sociological specializations is 
meager. Many of our colleagues with something to say about ecology in 
their introductory sociology textbook chapters, and in verbal and written 
communications, possess even today an antiquated conceptualization of 
the perspective. To some, human ecology involves the techniques for the 
study of spatial distributions through maps and related kinds of descrip- 
tions; to others, ecological studies are analyses of any phenomena in which 
the units of analysis are spatial rather than individual entities; to still 
others, ecological studies are detailed descriptions of the inhabitants and 
geographical and physical features of urban subareas, for example, Harvey 
Zorbaugh’s The Gold Coast and the Slum (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1977). Few sociologists possess an accurate, let alone an ade- 
quate, understanding of contemporary human ecology. Indeed, the above 
examples tend to buttress Duncan’s broader observation that “the term 
‘ecology’ is sometimes applied rather casually—even irresponsibly. [Fre- 
quently| studies adopting the label bear only a tenuous relationship to 
any systematic scientific conception of the field” (O. D. Duncan, “Human 
Ecology and Population Studies,” in The Study of Population, ed. P. H. 
Hauser and O. D. Duncan [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959], 
p. 680). 
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This misunderstanding of the scope and approach of contemporary 
human ecology is all the more unfortunate given the wealth and abun- 
dance of empirical and theoretical papers, especially the former, which 
have appeared in the past 10 years in the major sociological journals. I 
have often thought that if sociologists would only read or even skim the 
human ecology articles in the recent journals they would have little justifi- 
cation for retaining their inaccurate ideas and perceptions about the per- 
spective. _ 

With the publication in 1977 of Contemporary Urban Ecology by Brian 
J. L. Berry and John D. Kasarda, a continuation of this misunderstand- 
ing will be difficult to maintain. For here is a book about contemporary 
human ecology that is both contemporary and ecological in the best and 
most accurate sense of the two terms. To eliminate any misunderstanding 
of their point of view, the authors are quick to discard the antiquated 
notions about human ecology and to assert a mere 12 pages into their book 
that “the central problem of contemporary ecological inquiry is under- 
standing how a population organizes itself in adapting to a constantly 
changing yet restricting environment. . . . The basic premise of the eco- 
logical approach is that, as a population develops an effective organization, 
it improves its chances of survival in its environment" (p. 12). This line 
of thinking is conceptually consistent with contemporary sociological hu- 
man ecology and sets the stage for the ecological contributions which 
follow. l 

Berry and Kasarda note that the book is a product of a series of in- 
formal exchanges between them while they were colleagues at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (a most appropriate place for a book on human ecology 
to emerge). Their “idea was to present an interdisciplinary approach to 
urban ecological issues” (p. vii), and in my opinion the objective has been 
met. The book is a real attempt to study ecological organization in the city 
from the perspectives of geography and sociology. The authors are well- 
known and competent urban specialists in their respective fields, yet their 
names (and writings) are familiar to those outside their fields. Most urban 
sociologists, for example, know the work of Berry and urban geographers 
the work of Kasarda, There is probably no better interdisciplinary team 
available to carry off such an objective so well. 

Since the book draws heavily on earlier research and publications of 
the two authors, in one respect there is little new empirical urban ecology 
contained in it that readers of Berry and Kasarda have not already seen. 
Although there are a couple of exceptions, the chapters are taken from 
earlier analyses published principally in sociology and geography books 
and journals. 

In another respect, however, there is a wealth of new empirical urban 
ecology in this book in the form of synthesis, integration, and application. 
Most of the chapters have been extensively rewritten, thus taking into 
consideration materials preceding and following. The reader is treated to 
an integration of ecological research in many of the chapters that would 
not be obtained were the original articles and chapters read one after the 
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other. The authors frequently attempt to bring the results of earlier chap- 
ters to bear on those of later ones, and this works cumulatively through 
the successively larger spatial and social hierarchies. In many of their ex- 
tensions they have brought forth new data sets, and, as best as I can tell, 
four or five chapters were prepared specifically for the book. (More spe- 
cific citations to their previously published work should have been pro- 
vided in the preface rather than merely noting by name the journals and 
publishers.) 

The book is not a comprehensive text in urban ecology, but then the 
authors did not intend it to be. It is meant to be an exposure to an ordered 
selection of urban ecological issues, each of which draws upon earlier work 
by Berry and by Kasarda. After introducing the reader to the nature of: 
contemporary urban ecological inquiry, the next five sections of the book 
reflect "successive levels of a sociospatial hierarchy" (p. vii) from the 
neighborhood or local community (part 2) to the total society (part 6). 
Parts 3 and 4 deal with issues of intraurban and metropolitan structure, 
part 5 with regional and metropolitan systems. Part 7 is more program- 
matic and deals with ecology oí the future. 

These sections, by the way, reflect a most fitting division of labor. Some 
of Kasarda's best work has dealt with metropolitan structure and change; 
appropriately, par: 4 is based almost entirely on his analyses. Some of 
Berry's most ingenious work has dealt with comparative urban structures, 
and part 6 belongs to him. However, both authors have contributed to the 
study of neighborhoods and communities, and part 2 contains papers by 
both. The book presents the best of the two authors and should be a useful 
addition to graduate-level seminars in urban geography, sociology, and 
ecology. 


Captive Cities: Studies in the Political Economy of Cities and Regions. 
Edited by Michael Harloe. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1977. Pp. 218. 
$17.50. 


Dennis McGrath 
Community College of Philadelphia 


Urban sociology in America has long been dominated by the early work 
of Park, Burgess, and the other members of the Chicago school. Their 
concern with migration and adaptation to urban areas, as well as the cul- 
ture of cities, provided both a theoretical framework and a research pro- 
gram that has guided much empirical inquiry. 

In recent years, however, urban sociologists have become more con- 
cerned and reflective about the status of their subdiscipline. Some argue 
that the extensive focus on urban problems found in the literature ob- 
scures the very field of inquiry, and they question whether the investiga- 
tion oí poverty, crime, and other topics in the urban context represents 
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a theoretically valid perspective. The issue they raise is whether there is 
anything distinctively urban to be studied or if urban areas are merely 
a convenient setting for the analysis of social phenomena defined by other 
criteria. The problem, in one urbanist’s terms, is that it has become diffi- 
cult to justify the analysis of the city as a “focus” rather than merely 
a “locus.” 

A related critique asserts that urban sociology has been too isolated 
from more general theoretical perspectives. The subdiscipline must, ac- 
cording to some critics, come to address broader issues of societal structure 
and social change. To achieve this end, it is further argued that urban 
sociology must become more historical, comparative, and theoretically 
sophisticated. 

Captive Cities echoes many of these contemporary concerns. It is based 
on papers presented in the past several years at sessions of the Research 
Committee on the Sociology of Urban and Regional Development that 
was first established following the Seventh World Congress of Sociology 
at Varna in 1970. The contributors are united in their dissatisfaction with 
what they term “traditional” urban sociology and in the desire to place 
their work in a broader theoretical perspective. More specifically, the 
authors utilize Weberian and (primarily) Marxist approaches to under- 
stand the city as a “focus” of inquiry, as a historical, social form which 
is both shaped by and influences economic and political processes. This 
desire to link urban structure and dynamics with larger societal structure 
is expressed in what the editor loosely terms the political economy ap- 
proach. 

Michael Harloe, in an introductory essay, provides a very lucid and 
thoughtful overview of the issues discussed in the volume and distinguishes 
the areas of convergence and disagreement among the contributors. He 
also performs the useful function of translating the somewhat obscure vo- 
cabularies of the European Marxists into terms more accessible to Anglo- 
American social scientists. 

R. E. Pahl represents the only Weberian approach and argues for a 
comparative analysis of urban and regional development as an essential 
foundation for the political economy of space. He also reassesses his earlier 
work based on the analysis of competition for scarce urban resources 
within a sociospatial system and attempts to integrate various criticisms 
that have been advanced. He concludes by emphasizing the compatibility 
between his work and that of Marxist investigators and, noting the grow- 
ing interest in the allocation processes of advanced industrial societies, 
calls for comparative research, especially of the Eastern European state 
socialist societies with their very different mix of market and political 
mechanisms. 

The French Marxist Manuel Castells follows with a recapitulation of 
his critique of traditional urban sociology originally developed in La 
Question urbaine (Paris: Maspero, 1972). Since many of the other con- 
tributors rely heavily on Castells and Poulantzas, or at least use their 
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work as a point of reference, this is really the central theoretical piece in 
the book. Castells, drawing on the philosophy of Louis Althusser, argues 
that urban sociology requires new theoretical perspectives because it lacks 
an “object” that is theoretical rather than concrete and specifically urban 
rather than societal. Urban sociology, therefore, “is not a scientific domain, 
nor a field for observation, but rather an ideological artifact” (p. 61). It 
is ideological rather than scientific in that it produces “displaced knowl- 
edge,” a distorted picture of reality for want of incorporation into a fully 
adequate theory. He then articulates his own theoretical approach and 
discusses its application in the study of urbanization in the Dunkerque 
region. 

The rest of the articles are of somewhat uneven quality but are collec- 
tively interesting in their attempt to apply the emerging political economy 
framework to a broad range of empirical questions. David Harvey’s paper 
entitled “Government Policies, Financial Institutions and Neighborhood 
Change in the United States Cities” and C. G. Pickvance’s study of urban 
protest movements are particularly stimulating. 

This volume is an important contribution to urban literature. Although 
at times the theoretical reflections become too abstract and formalistic, 
the selections go far in helping to define a new problematic for the disci- 
pline. The very incomplete and tentative nature of the articles is appro- 
priate in symbolizing the need to rethink our research agendas as well as 
our conceptual frameworks. | 


An Introduction lo the Sociology of Rural Development. By Norman 
Long. Boulder, Cclo.: Westview Press, 1977. Pp. ix-+-221. $15.00. 


Robert H. Bates 
California Institute of Technology 


Norman Long's book furnishes a useful synthesis of the sociology of rural 
development and provides a tantalizing adumbration of what a new soci- 
ology of development should be like. 

Long provides a competent and economical overview of the field. In his 
first chapter, he reviews the "traditional" approach: the theory of mod- 
ernization and the work of its most illustrious proponents, for example, 
N. J. Smelser and W. E. Moore. He also reviews close variants of this 
approach: R. Redfield’s theory of the urban-rural continuum and the 
theory of structural dualism. In his second chapter, Long concludes his 
review of the classical contribution by summarizing those studies which 
emphasize the role of structural prerequisites and cultural obstacles to 
change. The work of G. M. Foster and his notion of the limited good; 
studies of the fiesta system in Latin America, with its emphasis on egali- 
tarian and redistributional social mechanisms; and a variety of studies, 
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including his own, of the role of religious and cultural values in social 
change—all receive attention and comment. 

In the second part of An Introduction to the Sociology of Rural De- 
velopment, Long moves on to the work of the neo-Marxist theorists: those 
who emphasize the role of structural dependency and opposition between 
modes of production as fundamental to the problem of agrarian ‘stagnation 
in the developing areas. Among the dependency theorists, he reviews in 
particular the contributions of P. Baran, A. G. Frank, F. H. Cardoso, and 
R. Stavehhagen; among those who study the clash between primary modes 
of production, he emphasizes the work of C. Meillasoux. 

In the next part of his book, Long covers the work on entrepreneurial 
behavior, particularly the work of Frederik Barth. Long’s judgment in 
giving such weight to this mode of analysis can be questioned, but he 
appears to feel that the study of entrepreneurship corrects serious defi- 
ciencies in the modernization literature and provides as well a corrective 
to the exclusive preoccupation with conflict that dominates its principal 
alternatives. Long’s enthusiasm for studies of entrepreneurial behavior 
wanes toward the conclusion of the book, however; I reserve further com- 
ment on this until the end of the review. 

In his last substantive chapter, Long reviews sociological studies of 
major attempts at applied social change. S. C. Dube’s studies of the Indian 
development effort provide much of the material of this chapter. 

In each of these sections, Long’s method is largely the same. In a forth- 
right and competent manner, he outlines the major points of each ap- 
proach. He then summarizes significant attempts to employ the approach 
in question in an empirical investigation—S. Epstein’s use of the notion 
of structural differentiation in her studies in South India, for example. 
Long’s appraisal of the utility of the various theories in actual field in- 
vestigations provides a basis for his evaluation of them as theoretical con- 
structs. These critiques are also competently and concisely conveyed. 

Obviously, this book has much to recommend it. It will be the envy of 
anyone who has tried to provide an overview of the development field. It 
will be invaluable to any instructor contemplating lectures or for any 
graduate student preparing for qualifying exams. Moreover, I respect the 
utilitarian focus in the book: the perceived payoff of the theories in actual 
field investigations lies at the basis of Long’s evaluation of them. The 
depth and diversity of his own field work in Central Africa and Latin 
America give substance to these evaluations. 

What problems there are in this book lie not in its empirical foundations 
—and this is rare for works in the sociology of development—but, rather, 
in a lack of keenness and passion in critiquing the theories on theoretical 
grounds. What is an adequate theory of development? What should a 
theory of development be called upon to explain? How rigorous are the 
various approaches? Are they internally consistent? Answers to questions 
such as these should figure in any appraisal of the development literature, 
and Long’s book can be faulted for giving them insufficient attention. A 
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second major deficiency is Long’s lack of concern with the normative basis 
of the different approaches. Is the encounter between the modernization 
theorists and the neo-Marxists as dispassionate and bloodless as it is made 
herein to appear? Of course not. Cui bono? This crude but crucial ques- 
tion lies at the bottom of the conflict between the two schools and between 
the various parties who seek to mount, block, or manipulate the develop- 
ment process itself. 

Long’s growing awareness of the centrality of distributional issues in 
the course of this book helps to make it interesting reading. In the end, 
he places the competitive struggle for the benefits of development at the 
center of a new conception of development sociology. It is a conception 
that sees the development process as political at its core. The politiciza- 
tion of sociology which so prominently figures in development studies has 
led Long to the verge of a sociology of the politics of the development 
process. 


Obedience and Revolt: French Behavior toward Authority. By William R. 
Schonfeld. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1976. Pp. 256. $14.00 
(cloth); $6.95 (paper). 


James D. Wright 
University of Massachusetts— Amherst 


The relationship between political regimes and their subjects has been 
fundamental in all political sociologies from classical to modern times. 
When citizens behave in certain ways toward state authority, we say the 
regime is stable; if they behave in certain other ways, the regime is un- 
stable and the subjects insurrectionary or revolutionary. What, then, de- 
termines how citizens behave? Increasingly, political science and sociology 
have turned to early socialization for an answer: subjects behave in cer- 
tain ways because that is how they were taught to behave. In this fashion, 
a direct causal link is sometimes traced between the early political experi- 
ences of children and the very stability of modern, especially democratic, 
societies. 

William Schonfeld's Obedience and Revolt is very much within the po- 
litical socialization tradition. The ultimate object of his interest is how 
citizens (in France) behave toward the state; the specific focus of in- 
quiry is how French students relate to their teachers. From a case study 
of secondary school students (roughly, ages 11-18), a model of authority 
relationships is developed; the model is tested and refined in a companion 
study (involving more advanced students) and then extended to a rein- 
terpretation of (nothing less than) “the overall sequence of events in 
French politics from the beginning of the Fourth Republic to the death 
of President Pompidou” (p. 143). Anyone who is willing to believe that 
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how adolescents relate to their teachers provides an analytic key to the 
entire postwar political history of France will probably find something 
useful and informative here; others, 1 think, will tend to be put off by 
the presumptuousness of the enterprise. 

The initial case study is based on classroom observations, ia 
interviewing, and some questionnaire data obtained in a sample of 13 
French secondary schools. (The complexities of the French educational 
system are explained in the first of two appendices.) Three general and 
interrelated patterns of behavior toward school authorities were observed, 
The first is called the “authority-laden mode.” In this mode, students are 
given precise instructions about what to do and how to do it, and they 
follow the instructions. Sometimes, of course, they do not follow the in- 
structions but engage in a form of ritualized and organized insubordination 
called a chahut; chahuting is thus a second behavioral mode. Among youn- 
ger students, behavior toward authority typically alternates between these 
two modes, with teachers who are perceived as incompetent or lacking in 
forcefulness the ones most likely to be chakuted. 

Among older students, this alternati ring pattern gives way to what is 
called a “pattern of assumed coverage.” Here, “the behavior of students is 
as regimented as [in the authority-laden mode], but, in contradistinction, 
only a minimal number of specific or special directives are issued . . ." (p. 
41). Assumed coverage thus is based on what Schonfeld calls “remem- 
bered socialization.” In this mode, teachers no longer give many precise 
instructions because they expect older students to be more independent; 
students no longer chahut because they have come to value the completion 
of their education. Older students sometimes fall back into the alternating 
pattern with incompetent teachers or with those who teach unimportant 
subjects. Thus, Schonfeld’s “model” of authority relationships is approxi- 
mately this: if the individual values what the unit (school, union, party, 
state, whatever) has to offer and perceives that membership in. the unit 
maximizes that value (if the unit is seen as effective), assumed coverage 
will predominate; otherwise, behavior toward unit authority will alternate 
between conformity with authority-laden directives and organized insur- 
rection (the chahut). 

This school-based model is applied in the second case study, that of the 
Ecole Nationale d’Administration (ENA), which is, in essence, a high- 
powered graduate school specializing in training upper-echelon civil ser- 
vants for the French government. (The structure and functioning of the 
ENA is discussed in the second appendix.) The ENA is very much an elite 
institution; half the ministers in Pompidou’s last cabinet were ENA grad- 
uates. Most of the fieldwork for the ENA study was done from May 
through July 1968 or, in short, during the famous May Revolt, the most 
serious instability in French politics since the Algerian crisis 10 years 
earlier. 

During the May Revolt, the ENA went through a minicrisis of its own, 
precipitated by the posting of grades and revolving around the general 
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issue of ENA reforms. The analysis of the ENA crisis need not concern us 
in detail. In general, precrisis authority relationships were governed by 
assumed coverage; some questioning of the relevance of the school to oc- 
cupational goals, coupled with a certain lack of forcefulness in the ENA 
administration, led to a breakdown of assumed coverage and a prolonged 
chahut; this chahut ended (and assumed coverage resurfaced) as the re- 
sult of authority-laden behavior by school officials. Thus, the ENA study 
tends to confirm the school-based model of authority relationships in most 
particulars. Since that was the purpose of doing the second case study, 
perhaps one should not insist on anything more. Still, given research access 
to the nascent political elite of France in a time of serious national crisis, 
one might have hoped for something a bit more interesting to surface from 
these materials. : 

The secondary school and ENA case studies occupy the first half of the 
book; in the second half, the model of authority relationships is formal- 
ized (chap. 4) and then extended to a more general analysis of French 
political history (chap. 5), and social structure (chap. 6). The Fourth 
Republic, for example, was “basically an assumed coverage regime" (p. 
145); the Algerian crisis of May 1958 was “a full-blown chakut” (p. 147); 
the new constitution of September 1958, which launched the Fifth Repub- 
lic, is interpreted as a chahut-ending instance of authority-laden behavior 
(pp. 146-47); the May Revolt of 1968 was another chahut; and so on 
through all the significant political events in France up to the death of 
Pompidou. One wishes (desperately, at times) that it were possible to take 
all this as seriously as the author does, but in the end it is not. Of the en- 
tire volume, it may be fairly said, there is less here than meets the eye. 


Class and Status in France: Economic Change and Social Immobility, 
1945-1975. By Jane Marceau. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977. Pp. xii4- 
217. $13.95. 


Jacques F. Brissy 
Umiversity of Illinois at Urbana 


This book is about the French stratification system after World War II. 
Jane Marceau’s primary objective is to disprove the “frequently encoun- 
tered opinion” that economic growth necessarily entails a decline in in- 
equality. The French economy grew, in terms of its own history, excep- 
tionally fast after 1945. The French miracle, however, failed to solve the 
basic problems of social inequality: “. . . bourgeois control of the major 
institutions of French society after 1945 in many ways made the persis- 
tence of inequality inevitable” (p. 183). The secondary purpose of the 
book is to present the work of modern French sociologists in the area of 
stratification. Much of this work remains untranslated and therefore is not 
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easily accessible for sociologists outside French-speaking countries. This 
second objective is fairly well attained and will not be discussed here. 

As far as the first objective is concerned, I would characterize Class and 
Status in France as both informative and frustrating. It is informative in 
the sense that the reader unfamiliar with the French case is provided with 
a relatively complete digest of selected official statistics concerning various 
aspects of social mobility and stratification: distribution of capital and 
patrimony, income, taxation, housing, holidays, consumer goods, education, 
occupations, recruitment of business and political elites, etc. Many of these 
statistics are probably available at your library, but the book may save 
you some time if you are mainly looking for the overall picture. 

When one turns from the statistical tables to the text itself, this am- 
bitious work is often frustrating and sometimes irritating. The central ar- 
gument developed in eight chapters can be summarized as follows. Al- 
though the living standards of the mass of French people were greatly 
improved as a result of prolonged and rapid economic growth in France 
between 1945 and 1975, there is no ground ior optimism. In spite of in- 
creased prosperity, the shape of the social structure was not fundamen- 
tally modified. One can still identify the traditional class barriers that 
persist between the bourgeoisie, the middle class, and the working class. 
Access to rewards, status, and power is still primarily determined by the 
individual’s position in the production process. The major institutions of 
production and distribution, education, information, and decision making 
remain under capitalist control. 

According to Marceau, two features remained particularly salient in 
French society between 1945 and 1975: patterned inequality and cluster- 
ing of rewards. The first is unequal access of individuals to nearly all the 
socially available rewards generated by the socioeconomic system, an in- 
equality patterned by the place of the recipient in the productive process. 
Second, there is a clear clustering of rewards: those groups relatively worst 
placed in terms of any one aspect of well-being are to be found equally 
badly off in terms of virtually all the others. Such discoveries could provide 
illustrations for an introductory sociology textbook; they look somewhat 
naive in the work of an expert in class and stratification. 

Marceau tried hard to reconcile the Marxian rhetoric with the statisti- 
cal evidence used, without being completely successful. The book is pre- 
sented tc us as “primarily an empirical work, though not an empiricist 
one” (p. 3). This probably means that statistics can be used at face value 
when they tend to support the theory and only with “important provisos” 
otherwise (see, for instance, the reinterpretations in pp. 51-54), The 
Marxist makeup does not add to the analysis. A Marxist audience will 
have difficulties in coping with Marceau's three-class model, for instance. 
And non-Marxists may become bored with the unnecessary jargon. None- 
theless, the book contains plenty of valuable factual information, and this 
case study will be welcomed by all of us who share some interest in com- 
parative analysis. 
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Protest and Political Consciousness. By Alan Marsh. Beverly Hills, Calif.: 
Sage Publications, 1977. Pp. 272. $14.00 (cloth); $6.95 (paper). 


Richard Apostle 
Dalhousie University 


In Protest and Political Consciousness, Alan Marsh sets out to demon- 
strate that widespread citizen deference to political authority is not an 
adequate explanation of British political stability. Marsh conducted a 
major social survey—the first of an eight-nation series of national surveys 
on the sources of protest in advanced industrial systems—during 1973 and 
1974 with a representative sample of the British electorate. The study, 
in focusing on the social-psychological aspects of protest behavior, investi- 
gates the major sets of psychological variables, including measures of 
deference, which may interpret the connection between social structure and 
behavior, 

The basic dependent variable is a measure of protest potential which is 
constructed from respondent attitudes toward various examples of uncon- 
ventional political behavior. In chapter 2, Marsh is able to demonstrate 
broad approval for, and verbal willingness to engage in, unorthodox ac- 
tivities ranging from petitioning to unlawful demonstrations. This finding 
does indeed challenge G. Almond and S. Verba's emphasis on deference as a 
key to British political life. In terms of the data the author presents in chap- 
ters 5 and 9, the fact that there are relatively few respondents who combine 
political trust with political sophistication and efficacy justifies the conclu- 
sion (pp. 221-24) that only a small portion of the British population may 
be characterized as passive, deferential participants in orthodox political 
processes. 

There are some clear limits to this type of analysis. The final measure 
of protest potential excludes the extreme items on damage and violence 
because so few respondents endorse them (p. 50), indicating important 
reservations about unorthodox political behavior. The emergence of a first 
“proestablishment” factor in a factor analysis of major political atti- 
tudes (pp. 97-100), which Marsh does not gloss over, suggests the exis- 
tence of further constraints on protest activities. There are also some pe- 
rennial questions and criticisms regarding the connection between dispo- 
sitional measures and actual behavior. On this last problem, Marsh argues 
persuasively that the real issue concerns the “parameters of behavioral 
license” (p. 18) within which protest may occur, not the direct prediction 
of behavior. 

Marsh subsequently develops a solid accounting model which assesses 
the relative significance of various psychological measures for an explana- 
tion of protest potential. In chapters 4, 6, and 7, he shows that ideological 
position, relative deprivation, and personal values, respectively, have only 
a modest capacity to account for protest potential. In the crucial fifth 
chapter, Marsh argues that the relatively nonpartisan measures of political 
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sophistication, efficacy, and trust are the major determinants of protest 
potential. In particular, the combination of political sophistication and 
efficacy with a distrust of political authority leads to increased protest po- 
tential (pp. 121-31). The eighth chapter examines the somewhat different 
dynamics of protest among students. 

The quantitative analysis is well done. Marsh employs a wide variety 
of techniques, ranging from cross-tabulations to factor and regression 
analysis, to explore the data. He demonstrates a good deal of sensitivity 
to the significance of the nonlinear relationships, particularly in the cen- 
tral chapter on political conceptualization, efficacy, and trust. However, 
the schematic final model presented in the concluding chapter would prob- 
ably have benefited from more complex regression procedures that handle 
indirect and interaction effects. Marsh also provides readable explanations 
of the various techniques in the body of the text and includes an informa- 
tive appendix on index construction, 

Despite the considerable accomplishments of this volume, there are some 
problems. The theoretical structure of the study is not sufficiently inte- 
grated. Several chapters are organized around relatively weak social psy- 
chological notions, such as the “dissatisfaction — protest model” (p. 134), 
which have only indirect links to majo- positions in the collective behavior 
literature. There are also some limitztions inherent in the study design 
which create theoretical difficulties. First, the survey is a cross-sectional 
one, and it is difficult to make strong statements concerning trends in def- 
erence levels. Contrary to the author’s assurances (p. 9), he is indeed 
pushed in the direction of making claims of this order. For example, he 
states at one point that “the general theme of this study” is “that defer- 
ence is no longer a force in British political culture but has given way 
to a concern for influence in the decisions of the political community” 
(p. 117; my italics). Second, and most important, the study cannot, by 
itself, address the basic comparative questions which Almond and Verba 
have raised regarding deference with the same range of data they had. 
Perhaps with the completion of other studies in the series, Marsh will be 
able to match, or even surpass, the comparative basis of previous work. 

The book is poorly produced. In addition to numerous typographical 
errors and instances of awkward constructions, there are references, par- 
ticularly to some important questionnaire wordings (p. 44), which are 
missing. Some of the analysis in the text is difficult to assess because the 
complex tabulations have not been included; some descriptive tables, or 
schematic diagrams of simple correlations, might have easily been replaced 
by tables concerning more important relationships (pp. 86, 120-21). There 
is no index, and the binding of the paperback version disintegrated under 
the gentle impact of two careful readings. 
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Sacred Journeys 


The Conversion of Young Americans 

to the Divine Light Mission 

JAMES V. DOWNTON, JR. “It isa thoughtful, sensitive account of 
some of the young people who have participated in the Divine Light 
Mission. . . . Throughout it is lucid and interesting and manages to 
touch on theoretical issues without employing sociological or psy- 
chological jargon. . . . I would recommend this book to anyone 


-with an interest in the participation of young people in spiritual: 


movements and in the exploration of conversion." —Joel Allison, 
Ph.D., Yale University Illus., 304 pages, $12.95 


A History of Psychoanalysis 


-REUBEN FINE. “This is a very valuable history which explores 


‘psychoanalysis by focusing on cultural and intellectual aspects, - 


theoretical advances, and personal and professional interactions of 
psychoanalysts. . . . Fine discusses the various ‘splits’ in the field 
and the growzh of ‘lay analysis,’ an area usually not recognized and 
thus ignored by medically-oriented historians. A well-documented, 
important contribution.”— Library Journal 672 pages, $24.95 


Marxism and Class Theory 


- A Bourgeois Critique | 


FRANK PARKIN. In this avowedly “bourgeois critique" of Marxist 
class theory, Frank Parkin outlines and analyzes the contributions 
of such contemporary thinkers as Althusser, Poulantazas, and 
Lukacs. After a detailed review of the empirical difficulties of the 
labor-capital conflict model, the author advances a neo- Weberian 
position. 225 pages, $16.50 


To order send check or money order to Dept. JN at the address below 
(adding $1.30 »er order for postage and handling). 
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Understanding 
Human Sexuality 


Joann S. DeLora l 

San Diego State University 

Carol A. B. Warren 

University of Southern California 
Carol Rinkleib Ellison 

Clinical Psychologist 

About 432 pages » paper « Study 
Guide « Instructor’s Manual « Forty 
35mm slides « Just published 


A concise, yet comprehensive over- 
view of human sexuality from three 
perspectives — social, psychologi- 
cal, and. medical-physiological — 
that encourages introspection and 
self-understanding. DeLora, Warren, 
and Ellison present a balanced, 
develapmental picture of sexuality 


without becoming highly technical or. 


theoretical. 

Special extra: A free Study Guide 
comes shrinkwrapped with each new 
copy of the text. 


Sociology of Education: 


-An Introduction | 


Second Edition 


Sarane S. Boocock, Rutgers, 
The State University of New Jersey 
About 448 pages + Just published 


Can schools produce a high level of 
cognitive learning without losing 
sight of other objectives? Can 
schools be instruments of social 
progress and reform? In the Second 
Edition, Boocock addresses these 
and other fundamental questions 
within a framework that helps stu- 
dents understand the relation of 
social factors and learning. 


Sociology of Aging 

Diana K. Harris 

William E. Cole 

. both of University of Tennessee 
About 480 pages + Instructor’s 
Manual « Early 1980 | 


Harris and Cole integrate aging . 
within the framework of sociological 
principles. With comprehensive 
treatment, they examine social insti- 
tutions (including edücation and reli- 
gion), cultural values; socialization, 
the minority aged; problems of the 
‘elderly, and more” Reflecting the 
latest research, the text exposes 
many fallacies and “myth- 
conceptions” about the aged 

and aging. | 


Strangers to These 
Shores: Race and Ethnic 
Relations in the 

" United States 


Vincent N. Parrillo 

William Patterson College: 
About 448 pages + Instructor's 
Manual « Early 1980 


Parrillo's wide-ranging study of many 
groups helps students to gain insight 
into the patterns of majority-minority 
relations. He includes groups not 
usually covered, such as Vietnam- 
ese, Koreans, Arabs, Gypsies, Arme- 
nians, Greeks, and Poles. First-hand 
accounts by immigrants sharpen 
theoretical perspectives. 


Issues in Feminism: 
A First Course in — 
Women’s Studies 


Sheila Ruth 
Southern Illinois University 
About 704 pages * paper * Early 1980 


From a feminist point of view, Ruth's 
text/reader presents a unified intro- 
duction to the diverse concepts and 
disciplines that make up Women's 
Studies. /ssues in Feminism com- . 
bines explication and analysis with 
abundant selections from sociology, 
anthropology, economics, law, litera- 
ture, philosophy, and political 
science. | 

For adoption consideration, request exam- 


ination copies from your regional Houghton 
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Sociological Footprints: 
Introductory Readings in Sociology 


Leonard Cargan and 

Jeanne Hazen Ballantine 

koth of Wright State University 
430 pages « paper 

Instructor's Manual * 1979 


Cargan and Ballantine's reader balances 


classical articles with applications of cur- . 


rent research to bring theory to life for 
students. Articles were pretested on over 
1,000 students to ensure significance, 
readability. and usefulness. 


-The Criminology of Deviant Women 
Freda Adler, Rutgers, 

The State University of New Jersey 

Kita James Simon 

University of Illinois, Urbana 

425 pages » paper * 1979 


Using a historical, cross-cultural, 
encyclopedic approach, Adler and Simon 
unite scholarly writings with research on 
female offenders, presenting all schools 
of thought. 


Race and Ethnic Relations. 


Fourth Edition 

Brewton Berry, Emeritus, 

The Ohio State University - 
Henry Tischler 

Framingham State College 

433 pages * Test Manual * 1978 


Medical Sociology 

John A. Denton 

Eastern Kentucky University 
361 pages - 1978 


Sociology and American 
Social Issues 


L2onard Gordon 

Arizona State University 
548 pages » Study Guide by 
Patricia A. Harvey 
Instructor's Manual = 1978 


The History and Nature of 


Sociological Theory 
Daniel W. Rossides, Bowdoin College 
567 pages * 1978 | 


Deviant Behavior 
Alex Thio, Ohio University 
416 pages + Instructor's Manual « 1978 


The Family, Society, and the 


Individual, Fourth Edition 
William M. Kephart 

University of Pennsylvania 

546 pages + Instructor’s Manual «1977 


Statistical Reasoning in — 


Third Edition 

John H. Mueller 

Karl F. Schuessier, Indiana University 
Herbert L. Costner 

University of Washington 

544 pages » Solutions Manual «1977 


The American Class System: 
An Introduction to Social 
Stratification 


- Daniel W. Rossides, Bowdoin College 


489 pages « 1976 


For adoption consideration, request | 
examination copies from your regional 
Houghton Mifflin office. 


: 
Houghton Mifflin 


Dallas, Texas 75234 


Geneva, Illinois 60134 
Hopewell, New Jersey 08525 - 
Palo Alto, California 94304 
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SOCIOLOGICAL DILEMMAS 


Toward a Dialectic Paradigm 
By PIOTR SZTOMPKA 


CONTENTS: ON THE THEORETICAL 
CRISIS OF SOCIOLOGY. Critique of 
Sociology: Traditions and Perspec- 
tives. THE DILEMMAS OF DEMARCA- 
TION—-METHODOLOGICAL. Science 
of Humanities: Naturalism, Antinatu- 
ralism, Integralism. Science of Man 
or Science of Society: Reductionism, 
Antireductionism, Separatism. THE 
DILEMMAS OF SOCIAL COGNITION 
—EPISTEMOLOGICAL. Knowledge or 
Action: Cognitivism, Activism, Con- 
structivism. Detachment or Bias: 


Neutralism, Axiologism, Commitment 
Neutralism and Axiologism in the So- 
ciological Tradition. THE DILEMMAS 
OF SOCIAL REALITY—ONTOLOGI- 
CAL. Man as Object or Subject: Pas- 
sivism, Autonomism, Creativism. So- 
ciety as a Whole or an Aggregate: 
Collectivism, Individualism, Structur- 
alism. OUT OF THE THEORETICAL 
CRISIS. Recapitulation. References. 
Author Index. Subject Index. 

1979, 384 pp., $19.50 

ISBN: 0-12-681860-6 


BLACK MIGRATION AND POVERTY: Boston 1865—1900 
By ELIZABETH HAFKIN FLECK 
A Volume in the STUDIES IN SOCIAL DISCONTINUITY Series 


CHAPTER HEADINGS: Introduction. Bibliographical Essay. Subject Index. 
Black Boston. Southern Migrants. 1979, 256 pp., $17.50 
Children of the North. Employment. ISBN: 0-12-558650-7 
Families. Conclusion. Appendices. ' 


PERSPECTIVES ON SOCIAL NETWORK RESEARCH 
Edited by PAUL W. HOLLAND and SAMUEL LEINHARDT 
A volume in the QUANTITATIVE STUDIES IN SOCIAL RELATIONS Series 


This book contains papers onginally presented at the Advanced Research 
Symposium on Social Networks held at Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 


Hampshire, September 18-21, 1975. 


CONTENTS: P. W. Holland and S. 
Leinhardt, The Advanced Research 
Symposium on Social Networks. F. 
Heider, On Balance and Attribution. 
D. Cartwright and F. Harary, Balance 
and Clusterability: An Overview. J. A. 
Davis, The Davis/Holland/Leinhardt 
Studies: Án Overview. P. W. Holland 
and S. Leinhardt, Structural Sociom- 
etry. J. M. Light and N. C. Mullins, 
A Primer on Blockmodeling Proce- 
dure. A, Fapoport, Some Problems 
Relating to Randomly Constructed 
Biased Networks. E. M. Rogers, Net- 
work Analysis of the Diffusion of In- 
novations. H. R. Bernard and P. D. 
Kiltworth, Deterministic Models of So- 
cia! Networks. C. Flament, Indepen- 
dent Generalizations of Balance. P. 
Doreian, Structural Control Models 
for Group Processes. J. E. Hunter, 
Toward a General Framework for Dy- 
namic Theories of Sentiment in Small 
Groups Derived from Theories of At- 
titude Change. R. P. Abelson, Social 
Clusters and Opinion Clusters. D. G. 
Taylor and J. S, Coleman, Equilibrat- 
ing Processes in Social Networks: A 
Continuation Orders authorize us to ship and 


bill each volume in a series, or "Advances" 
type publication automatically, immediately 


Mode! for Conceptualization and Anal- 
ysis. C. H. Proctor, Graph Sampling 
Compared to Conventional Sampling. 
O. Frank, Estimation of Population 
Totals by Use of Snowball Samples. 
J. H. Levine and W. S. Roy, A Study 
of Interlocking Directorates: Vital Con- 
cepts of Organization. E. O. Laumann, 
Network Analysis in Large Social Sys- 
tems: Some Theoretical and Method- 
ological Problems. J. A. Barnes, Net- 
work Analysis: Orienting Notion, Rig- 
orous Technique, or Substantive Field 
of Study? J. C. Mitchell, Networks, 
Algorithms, and Analysis. B. Ander- 
son, Cognitive Balance Theory and 
Social Network Analysis: Remarks on 
Some Fundamental Theoretical Mat- 
ters. R. C. Roistacher, Acquisition and 
Management of Social Network Data. 
A. P. M. Coxon, Perspectives on So- 
cial Networks. M. Granovetter, The 
Theory-Gap in Social Network Analy- 
sis. N. C. Mullins, Social Networks 
and Scientific Ideas: The Case of the 
Idea of Networks. 

1979, 546 pp., $29.50 

ISBN: 0-12-352550-0 

upon publication. This order will remain in 


effect until cancelled. Specify the volume 
title with which your order is to begin. 


Send payment with order and save postage and handling charge. 
Prices are subject lo change without notice. 
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KEGAN PAUL ' 9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 


GRAMSCI AND MARXIST THEORY | 
EDITED BY CHANTAL MOUFTE Visiting Lecturer, . 
City University, London 


This selection of essays by leading scholars provides an excellent and 
timely introduction to the work of Antonio Gramsci, focusing in partic- 
ular on his advances in the study of the superstructures, and his relation 
to Marx and Lenin and his influence on Eurocommunism. 


$24.50, paperback $12.95 


ESSENTIAL INTERACTIONISM On the Intelligibility of Prejudice 
BARRY GLASSNER Assistant Professor of Sociology, 
Syracuse University, New York 


This book considers the purported instability of social science concepts 
by presenting a critique of causal and symbolic interactionist sociolo- 
gies, and proposes in their stead a form of essentialism for sociology. 


$21.00 
PROBLEMS OF A SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE 
MAX SCHELER Translated by Man fred S. Frings 


This work, which first appeared in 1924 and has never been published in 
an English translation, marks the first major investigation of its kind into 
the sociology of knowledge. In it Scheler challenges the social theories 
of Auguste Comte and Karl Marx, and expounds his belief that the 
sociology of knowledge is a major part of the sociology of culture and 
the foundation for all more specialized studies in the sociology and 
philosophy of religion, education, language and science. 

International Library of Sociology $25.00 


SOCIOLOGY OF YOUTH CULTURE AND YOUTH SUBCULTURES 
MIKE BRAKE Associate Professor of Social Work, 

Carleton University, Ottawa 

Dr. Brake argues that subcultures arise as responses to collectively ex- — 
perienced problems resulting from defects and contradictions in the 
social structure. He discusses ethnic minorities and the problems facing 
them, femininity versus the machisimo identity, the emancipation of 
girls from the cult of romance and marriage, and the development of 
a new form of femininity. ... $25.00, paperback $11.50 


POLITICAL MANIPULATION AND ADMINISTRATIVE POWER 

A Comparative Study | | 

EVA ETZIONI-HALEVY Lecturer in Sociology. 

Australian National University | | 

Dr. Etzioni-Halevy examines the means by which elites in Western-style 
democracies have established and maintained themselves in power. 
She describes how they have manipulated the public by methods 
which run counter to the spirit and the letter of democracy without 
overtly disrupting the system. /nternational Library of Sociology $22.50 


VIOLENT CRIMINAL ACTS AND ACTORS 
A Symbolic Interactionist Study 
LONNIE H. ATHENS Professor of Sociology, Wayne State 
From the Foreword by Herbert Blumer: ‘Dr Athens's study of the vio- 
lent action of criminals is to the best of my knowledge the only such 
study that has been made from the standpoint of symbolic interaction-. 
ism. It is truly a pioneering effort and a rewarding effort. Without any 
previous study to chart the way, he has had to carve out his own 
scheme of analysis ... it opens the door to a much-needed form of 
study in the grand task that confronts criminology.' 

International Library of Sociology $11.50 


INEQUALITY, CRIME AND PUBLIC POLICY 
JOHN BRAITHWAITE Research Criminologist, 
Australian Instítute of Criminology 


This study attempts to integrate and interpret the vast corpus of exist- 
ing research evidence on social class, slums and crime. In so doing it 
provides the most comprehensive and systematic review available of 
the empirical evidence to support or refute the classic theories of 
Engels, Bonger, Merton, Cloward and Ohlin, Cohen, Miller, Shaw and 
McKay, as well as many more recent formulations. $32.50 


OFFICIAL DISCOURSE On Discourse Analysis, 

Government Publications, Ideology and the State 

FRANK BURTON Zecturer in Sociology, The City University, 
London; and PAT CARLEN Lecturer in Criminology, 
University of Keele 


This book is an unofficial report of theoretical investigations into a 
specific state practice — the publication of reports of official inquiries 
into law, order and justice issues. 


International Library of Sociology $20.00 


CHICAGO 


Since 1891, Publishers of Scholarly Books and Journals 


Patterns of Time in Hospital Life 


A Sociological Perspective 
Eviatar Zerubavel 


This volume presents an original study in the sociology 
of time: a case-description and conceptual analysis of 
the ways in which the temporal frameworks we custo- 
marily take for granted structure social reality. 

Cloth 184 pages $13.50 Available 


The Courage to Fail 


A Social View of Organ Transplants and Dialysis 
Second Edition, Revised 
Renée C. Fox and Judith P. Swazey 


‘Tt is beautifully and clearly written; it is fascinating in 
its treatment of the history of one of the most publi- 
cized of the new medical technologies—organ trans- 
plantation and renal dialysis.’’—Journal of the History 
of Medicine 

Cloth 464 pages lius. $17.00 Paper $6.95 Available 


The Powerholders 

David Kipnis 

""Kipnis has produced a concise volume on power. . . that 
is easily read, well-integrated, and inclusive of refer- ` 
ences to the literature. It is a valuable contribution to 

the study of power—for the researcher and the general 
public.’’—Scott Evenbeck, International Journal of 
Intercultural Relations. 

Paper 240 pages $4.95 Available 
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Organization Without Authority 


Dilemmas of Social Control in Free Schools 


Ann Swidler 


Based on rich, ethnographic case studies of two free 
schools, this book synthesizes material from studies 
of free schools as well as other alternative organiza- 
tions such as communes, work collectives, and free 
clinics—to describe the distinctive patterns oflead- 
ership, social pressure, and social control that 
emerge in such organizations. $12.50 


Harvard University Press 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
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THEORETICAL METHODS IN SOCIOLOGY: SEVEN ESSAYS ` $19.95s 
Lee Freese, Editor 

"Ishouldn't be surprised if this book becomes the authoritative source for sociologists 
on axiomatic theorizing. Certainly it clears away several prevalent misconceptions.” 
— Robert W. Avery 

In analyzing various theoretical methods and issues, Freese and his colleaques imply 
that a cumulative science of sociology would have to ask different kinds of questions 
than those which typically guide sociological research. 


FEMALE AND MALE IN LATIN NOW IN PAPERBACK $6.95s 
AMERICA: ESSAYS 

Ann Pescatello, Editor 

This pioneering study of Latin American women is based on current disciplinary 
methodologies and original field research undertaken by historians, anthropologists, 
sociologists. demographers. psychologists. political scientists. and literary critics. 
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Insightful about the past, 
Relevant to the future, — 
and available now from 
Harper & Row. 


New Second Edition.. 
KENKEL : 


SOCIETY IN ACTION 


Introduction to Sociology 


Emphasizes evolutionary theory and integrates this theme into the 
family sex roles, stratification and economic institutions. Also included 

- are new chapters on the sociology of sex roles and human groups, new | 
boxed inserts on contemporary issues, and more cross-cultural refer- 
ences. Study Guide and Test Bank. February di 624 pages EISE 
ISBN 0-06-384486-9. 


New Third Edition... 
PERRY & PERRY 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 


An Introduction to Social Science 


Extensively revised and redesigned, this unique text/reader combina- 
tion features a new chapter on human sexuality and sex roles...a 
greatly expanded economics section...more integrated treatment of 
Marxism, capitalism, and socialism...and all-new readings, marginal 
notes, and chapter summaries. Instructors Manual. February 1980. 624 
pages (tentative). ISBN 0-06-045135-1. 


New Third Edition... 
MILLER & FORM 


INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY 


Work in Organizational Life 


Places greater emphasis on problem-solving and reflects the current * 
concern with humanizing the work place. Included are two new chap- 
ters: “Employees and Their Bureaucracies,” and “Power and Contest on 
Authority Ladders.” October 1979. 834 pages, 

ISBN 0-06-044471-1. 
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New! 
COLEMAN & CRESSEY 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Combining functionalism with the conflict and social psychological 
approaches, this text covers more social problems than any available. 
Twelve “debates” argue the pros and cons of vital social issues. Instruc- 
tors Manual. February 1980. 544 pages (tentative). es 

ISBN 0-06-041326-3. 


New! 
SCHUR 


INTERPRETING DEVIANCE 


A Sociological Introduction 


Identifying and analyzirg the elements common to all deviance situa- 
tions, this text integrates the newest theories in the field and provides 
readings, student projects; “news spots,” and other features that en- 


. hance.understanding. August 1979. 560 pages. ISBN 0-06-045811-9. 
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New! 
ROSENGREN 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF MEDICINE 


Diversity, Conflict, and Change 


Exploring the dilemmas and contradictions inherent in viewing medi- 
cine as a public resource, this text covers a wide range of pertinent 
topics, with emphasis on the latest trends and policy developments. 
January 1980. 446 pages. ISBN 0-06-045582-9. 


New! 
SHERMAN & WOOD 


SOCIOLOGY 


Traditional and Radical Perspectives 


The first introductory book to truly compare radical and traditional 
views, SOCIOLOGY provides insights into—and raises new issues in— 
sociological theory and methods. Instructors Manual. August 1979. 413 
pages. ISBN 0-06-046107-1. 


To request examination copies, write to Suite 5D (849), 
Harper & Row 10 East 53d St., New York, N.Y 10022. Please'include 
course title, enrollment, and present text. 
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Macmillan 
Texts to 
Consider. 


SOCIETY AS IT IS: 
A READER 


Third Edition, 
With 18 New Articles 


GLEN GAVIGLIO & DAVID E. RAYE 
paperback 1980 


A text designed to motivate students. Its 
articles were chosen for their vitality and 
dynamism. `- U 





Features: * 51.articles by leading social . 


scientists (18 articles new to this edition ) 
from such journals as The Nation, Har 
pers, Atlantic Monthly. + Emphasis on 
basic concepts as well as on contempo- 
rary issues. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SOCIOLOGY 


Second Edition 
R. SERGE DENISOFF & RALPH WAHRMAN 
paperback 1979 


Straightforward . . . Up-to-date ... 
Written by and for people who 
teach—with important points clearly 
presented. 


Features: Illustrates points with timely— 
Often attention-grabbing—-examples + 
Discusses sex role socialization, working 
women, etc. * Covers recent cross-cultural 
perspectives on minorities. * Includes ex- 
cellent discussions, footnotes, and end-of- 
chapter summaries and glossaries. 


Comes with an Instructor’s Manual 
and Student Study Guide. 


AGING AND OLD AGE 


An Introduction to Social 
Gerontology 


BETH B. HESS & ELIZABETH W MARKSON 
1980 
To what extent is aging biological? To what | 
extent is it socially conditioned? What can 
we learn about our values and culture 
from our policies toward the aged? What 
in our society today will affect the way 
future generations adapt to old age? 
These issues and others are explored in 
depth in this innovative new text about 
aging and old age. 


CRIME IN AMERICAN 
SOCIETY — 


CHARLES H. McCAGHY 

1980 

Clear.and without jargon—this isa so- 
ciological overview of criminology. (It 
does not cover the criminal justice system 
—police, the courts, prisons, etc.) 

Heres what this book does cover: * The 
nature Of crime—with detailed coverage 
of some specific crimes rarely mentioned 


. in other texts (e.g. arson, computer 


crime) * Research on criminal behavior + 
Theories of criminal behavior * Types of 

criminal behavior— work place crime, 

organized crime, political corruption, and 

others. 

Comes with an Instructor's Manual. 


FAMILIES: Developing 
Relationships - 


Second Edition 


LAURA S. SMART & 

MOLLIE STEVENS SMART 

1980 

This widely accepted text for introductory 
family relationships has been completely 
updated. The book incorpórates new in- 
formation on mate selection, dating, break- 
ing up, power in marriage, and marital 
satisfaction. l 
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Reece McGee 


Sociol 


AN INTRODUCTION, 
SECOND EDITION 


Ea direct response to user and reviewer comments, Sociology: An Introduction, 
Second Edition, more comprehensive than any other introductory sociology text on the 
market, has been updated and completely refined, and retains all the popular features 
of the successful first edition. 


What 
you wanted 
refined: 


e Eight new chapters by eight new 
authors providing better clarity, 
focus, and theoretical integra- 
tion. 

e Research methods chapter now 
eppears as the last chapter of the 
book emphasizing its optional 
nature. 

e Three chapters for the first edi- 
tion covering social organiza- 
tion have been tightened and 
re-written by two new authors to 
focus on social interaction and 
social organization. 


What 





you wanted 
e 
retained: 
Sociology: An Introduction, Sec- e An Instructors Manual with 
ond Edition still features the film guide by Joseph Rogers, New 
comprehensive, theoretically in- Mexico State University. 


formed approach which caused ® Study Guide by Joseph Rogers, 
the first edition to be adopted by New Mexico State University, 


more than 150 schools in its first with chapter summaries, out- 
year. The second edition also re- lines, key terms, concepts, 
tains the popular running glos- phrases, names, self-tests, and 


sary, and biographical sketches of suggestions for further study. 
major theoreticians. e Computerized test bank of 1,000 
A Complete Ancillary Package to items to save instructor's time, 


make teaching easier: 
ISBN 0-03-043891-8 
1980, cloth, 672 pages 


Introduction 
to Sociology 


SOCIOLOGY 

FULL CIRCLE: 
Contemporary Readings 
on Society, Third Edition 
William Feigelman 


Nassau Community College 
ISBN: 6-03-053186-1, Available January, 1980, 
320 pages, paper 


20th CENTURY 
SOCIAL THOUGHT 
Third Edition 

R.P Cuzzort 

University of Colorado 


EM. Kin 


University of Denver 
ISBN. 0-05-052531-7, available March, 1986, 
416 pages, paper 


Social 
Problems 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Third Edition u 
m cu 


ISBN: 0-03-046736-5, Available January, 1980, 
768 pages, cloth 


Marriage 
and Family 


FAMILY SYSTEMS 
IN AMERICA 

Third Edition 

Ira L. Reiss 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
ISBN: 0-03-047246-6, Available January, 1980, 
544 pages, cloth 


Human 
Sexuality 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
HUMAN SEXUALITY 
Third Edition 

Herant A. Katchadourian 


Stanford University School of Medicine 


Donald T. Lunde 


Stanford University 
ISBN: 0-03-042941-2, Available March, 1980, 
628 pages, paper 


Gerontology 


AGING AND 
SOCIETY: 


An Introduction to Social 
Gerontology 

John B. Williamson 

Boston College 


Evans 
(Pb.D. Boston College) 


Ann Munley 


Marywood College 
ISBN: 0-03-040321-9, Availzhle January, 1980, 
496 pages, cloth 


Gerontology 


GROWING OLD: The 
Social Problems of Aging 


Elizabeth S. Johnson 
John B. Williamson 


on College 
ISBN: 0-03-042116-2, Available January, 1980, 
134 pages, paper 


Sociology 
of Education 


EDUCATION 
AND SOCIETY 


Joseph A. Scimecca 
George Mason University 

ISBN: 0-03-038466-4, Available December, 
1979, 322 pages, cloth 


Complex 
Organizations 


SOCIOLOGY 

OF COMPLEX 
ORGANIZATIONS: 
Readings, Third Edition 
Edward Y. Lehman 
Amitai Etzioni 

New York University 

Center for Policy Research 


ISBN: 0-03-047461-2, Aval able February, 
1980, 576 pages, cloth 


Social Change 


SOCIAL CHANGE 
steven Vago 


St. Louis University 
ISBN 0-03-0407710-0, Available January, 
1980, 480 pages, cloth 


Introduction to 
Criminal Justice 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE: 


An Overview, Third Edition 


Alexander B. Smith 


(Ph.D. New York University) 


Harriet Pollack 
Jobn jay College 

ISBN: 0-03-040586-9, Available December, 
1979, 264 pages, paper 





Police Science/ 
Criminal Justice 


POLICE AND 
POLICING: 


An Introduction 


Richard J. Lundman 


The Ohio State University 
ISBN: 0-03-042551-4, Available Januar, 1980, 
256 pages, paper 


Law 
of Arrest 


THE LAW OF 





. ARREST, SEARCH 


AND SEIZURE 
Third Edition 


J. Shane Creamer 
QD. Temple University) 

ISBN: 0-04-054896-9, Available 
Januari, 1980, 448 pages, paper 
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... an excellent new journal of ideas... 
Noam Chomsky 


Subscribe Now! 


Marxist Perspectives 


Forthcoming Articles: 


Carlos Fuentes Styron’s Sophie 

David Montgomery On Labor History 

Lucia Chiavola Birnbaum Sicilian-American Women 

Owen Lattimore Mongolian Collectivization 

Ernest Mandel Eurocommunism 

Bertell Ollman Works on Marxist Theory of History 
William Tabb Carter, the Unions, & Inflation 
Elizabeth Fox-Genovese Personal Politics 

Sidney Mintz Time, Sugar, & Sweetness 

Michel Melot Pissarro, Anarchistic Artist 

Silviu Brucan War & Peace Today 

Jacob Neusner Jewish Law & Women 

Ann Lauterbach - Poetry 

A.G. Quintero-Rivera On Puerto Rico 

Theodore Brown Kuhn's Paradigm . 

Steven Habn The Southern Yeomanry 

Joann Magdoff The Mass & the Mid-day Meal 

C.H. George Wallerstein & the Transition to Capitalism 
Stephen Zelnick Melville’s “Bartleby the Scrivener” 
Jonathan Wiener On Barrington Moore 

Alan Wald John Wheelwright, Poet 


If you have a one-year subscription to MP and have received your fourth issue, it will 
be your last unless you renew now. 


Published Quarterly 

Send prepaid orders to: The Cliomar Corporation/MP 
Dept. K 
420 West End Avenue 
New York, NY 10024 





Include your name, address, and zip code. ta 
Subscription Rates (in U.S.S): 
l year 2 years 3 years 
Individual $18. $33. $46. 


Institutions $30. S55. $76. 


Outside USA add $3. per year for surface mail; add $12. per year for air mail. 


SOCIOLOGY + CONTINUUM BOOKS 


SOCIOLOGY +. CONTINUUM BOOKS 





SOCIOLOGY + CONTINUUM BOOKS 


“An Academic Voltaire” * 
completes 
his historic trilogy, 
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The Weakness of Organization: A New Look at - 
Gamson's The Strategy of Social Protest' 


Jack A. Goldstone 
Harvard University 


In The Strategy of Social Protest William Gamson asserted that the 
organization and tactics of a social protest group strongly influence 
the group's chances for success. This assertion was based on an analy- 
sis of the rates of success of 53 social protest groups arising in America 
between 1800 and 1945. This article shows first that Gamson’s re- 
sults are based on a series of very weak assumptions and on frequently 
spurious zero-order correlations. When data on the rates of protest 
group success are reanalyzed, no effect of organizational or tactical 
parameters is evident. Additional data on the timing of social protest 
group success are then introduced, and a stochastic model is presented 
which closely fits the data (r > .95). With the help of this model, 
the timing of success is also shown to be substantially independent of 
the organization and tactics of the protest group. Finally, a new 
interpretation of the probability of protest group success, based on 
the incidence of broad national crises, is suggested. 


William Gamson’s The Strategy of Social Protest (1975) attempted to find 
explanations for the success or failure of social protest groups in achieving 
their expressed goals. Gamson examined detailed data on 53 groups, rang- 
ing from labor unions to Christian peace movements, to see whether there 
were any consistent relationships between rates of success and the organiza- 
tion, tactics, or goals of the challenging groups. He reported that goals, 
tactics, and organization factors did make a difference in a protest group’s 
chances for success; groups which could not marshal the necessary organi- 
zational or tactical strengths were considered likely to fail, in their own 
terms, to wrest any favors from the economic or political system. Thus 
Gamson concluded that (p. 143) “entry ... into the pluralist heaven... 
is not prohibited for those with the gumption, the persistence, and the skill 
to pursue it long enough. But this is, at best, cold comfort. . . . If it costs 
so much to succeed, how can we be confident that there are not countless 


1 Thanks are due to Geoff Fougere, whose trenchant criticisms of Gamson’s work 
prompted this reexamination of Gamson’s analysis; to Ron Breiger, Kevin Fong, Theda 
Skocpol, and Harrison White, who provided many helpful comments; and especially to 
John Padgett, whose patience and penetrating observations in many discussions greatly 
improved the paper. Research support under National Science Foundation grants no. 
SOC76-24394 and JER76-17502 and an NSF graduate fellowship is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 
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would-be challengers who are deterred by the mere prospect?” However, 
a closer examination of the data shows that they do not support this 
conclusion. 


CRITIQUE OF GAMSON'S ANALYSIS 


The Analysis Summarized 


Gamson's data base is a random sample of 53 groups drawn from a list of 
4,500 groups that participated in acts of social protest in America between 
1800 and 1945. The final 53 groups were arrived at by a process including 
random selection, correction for duplication, and examination to see whether 
the group fitted Gamson's definition of a social protest group as a group 
seeking to mobilize an unmobilized constituency against an antagonist lying 
outside that constituency. In Gamson's words, the final groups represent 
a “random sample of all valid entries in the gross file [of 4,500 groups]” 
(p. 155). | 

The success or failure of each group was then determined from a com- 
bination of historical studies and, where possible, interviews. Groups that 
attained their desired ends in regard to most of their goals were considered 
to have gained sew advantages. Groups that attained only some of their 
desired goals, or only partial satisfaction in regard to their chief goals, 
were considered to have gained partial advantages. Groups that failed to 
attain their goals to any appreciable degree were considered to have gained 
n0 advantages. In Gamson's analysis, 26 groups (4996) received new ad- 
vantages; seven (1396) received partial advantages; 20 (3896) received 
no advantages. Gamson combined groups receiving partial advantages with 
those receiving none, giving overall success rates of 49% success (i.e., new 
advantages) and 51% failure (i.e., partial or no advantages) .” 

He then coded 39 organizational, tactical, and goal-oriented parameters 
for each group. The distribution of these parameters was checked for zero- 


2 Gamson also assessed success in terms of the acceptance of the group by its antagonist 
as a valid spokesman for its constituency. However, I shall discuss only the attainment 
of new advantages, since, except for a very few cases, the two indicators give the same 
results. In fact, of Gamson's 53 groups, only two that did not gain at least partial 
advantages gained acceptance, while only six groups that did attain new advantages 
did not also gain acceptance. Even these differences, however, may be misleading, in the 
light of Gamson's observation (pp. 51-53) that "in a few cases, there seemed to be no 
particular desire for acceptance, once gains had been achieved." Examples include the 
Night Riders, *a clandestine group that never anticipated or sought acceptance for 
themselves," and the Society for the Promotion of Manual Labor in Literary Institu- 
tions, whose key activists turned to other issues once success had been achieved. More- 
over, insofar as differences in the indicators occur, acceptance seems less affected than 
new advantages by the organizational and tactical parameters I shall be discussing (see 
figs. 6-1, 6-2, 7-2, 7-4, and 7-5 in Gamson [1975], pp. 79, 80, 94, 95, 102, respectively). 
Thus acceptance seems a slightly less sensitive, and, given Gamson's remark on groups 
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order. correlations with rates of success. Seven parameters were stated to 
have significant correlations with success rates: bureaucratization, cen- 
tralization, use of selective incentives,? and the use of violence were posi- 
tively correlated; recipience of violence, displacement-type goals, and fac- 
tionalism were negatively correlated. 


Problems in Gamson’s Analysis 


Several errors and inconsistencies in Gamson's data analysis lead to ques- 
tions regarding his results. These involve matters of data counting and 
coding, the definition of success, the follow-up of the groups studied, and 
reliance on zero-order correlations without testing for the possible spurious- 
ness of the observed correlations. 

Spurious correlations —Gamson's analysis of his 39 tactical, organiza- 
tional, and goal-related parameters is based on examination of the zero- 
order correlations between individual parameters, or occasionally a pair 
of parameters, and the rate of group success. Unfortunately, with 39 param- 
eters at work, if any one parameter is a particularly strong determinant 
of success or failure, it will generate spurious results in the zero-order 
correlations between other parameters unless controlled for. 

One particularly strong determinant emerges at the outset—the espousal 
of displacement or nondisplacement goals. Among the 53 groups, 16 were 
designated as having displacement-type goals, that is, “goals including the 
destruction or replacement of antagonists” (p. 48). Nondisplacement 
groups, on the other hand, were those that sought only “to change the 
policies or organization of antagonists” (p. 43). Among the 16 displace- 
ment groups, the rate of success, as defined by Gamson, was 1 out of 16, 
or 6%. Among the 37 nondisplacement groups, the rate of success was 
11 times greater: 25 out of 37, or 68% (see table 1). The strength of this 
factor is sufficient to invalidate almost all the zero-order correlations in 
which the impact of displacement goals was not factored out. 

For example, Gamson reports that bureaucracy is a significant factor 
promoting protest group success. In his analysis, the 24 groups classified 
as bureaucratic had a success rate of 62%, compared with a 38% success 
rate for the 29 groups classified as nonbureaucratic (see table 2). However, 
as table 2 demonstrates, if the 16 displacement groups are removed from 


that did not seek acceptance, a more problematic indicator of success than new ad- 
vantages. Nonetheless, given the close association between the two, my comments on 
Gamson’s analysis of new advantages generally apply to his analysis of acceptance 
as well, 


3 “Selective incentives,” a term coined by Olson (1965), denotes special benefits or 
incentives offered exclusively to members of an organization, usually to maintain their 
allegiance. 
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the analysis, the success rate for the bureaucratic groups becomes 65%, 
while that of the nonbureaucratic groups becomes 71%. Thus the difference 
between the success rates of bureaucratic and nonbureaucratic groups is 
small and in the opposite direction when the impact of the displacement 
groups is removed. 

Other spurious correlations, as will be demonstrated below, can be at- 
tributed to questionable assumptions in defining success, errors in counting 
and coding, and inadequate follow-up. 

The definition of success.—For reasons that he fails to make explicit, 
Gamson lumps groups that have attained partial advantages with those that 
received no advantages to yield a success rate of 49%. However, one could 
Just as well argue that partial advantages are evidence of success, and lump 
groups receiving partial advantages with those receiving new advantages. 


TABLE 1 
DISPLACEMENT GOALS AND OUTCOME—GAMSON’S ANALYSIS 


NONDISPLACEMENT DISPLACEMENT 
GOALS GOALS 
OUTCOME 05 rz % n 
Success.......... 68 25 6 1 
Failure.......... 32 12 94 15 
Total... 100 37 100 16 


NorE.—N = 53; To = 52; Are == 50, 


TABLE 2 
BUREAUCRACY AND OUTCOME 


BUREAUCRATIC NONBUREAUCRATIC 
GROUPS GROUPS 
OuTCOME VA n % tt 
Gamson’s analysis:* 
Success........ 62 15 38 11 
Failure........ 38 9 62 18 
Total....... 100 24 100 29 
Gamson's analysis with displacement groups removed:t 
Success........ 65 15 71 10 
Failure........ 35 8 29 4 
Total....... 100 23 100 14 


* Nm 53; Te = 243 Are = .23. 
+N Td (16 displacement groups excluded, total sample = 53); re = —.06; 


Are = e 
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This would yield a success rate of 62% (33 successes out of 53). The 
difference this makes in assessing correlations of organizational and other 
parameters with success rates is evident. Thus the decision of how to count 
the partially successful cases must be made with care. 

The nature of the hypothesis that Gamson claims to be testing—the 
permeability of the American social system by the demands of protest 
groups —would seem to militate against classifying the attainment of partial 
advantages as evidence of failure. 1f the question being probed is when 
does a group succeed in gaining advantages from the standing social sys- 
tem, surely groups that have attained some advantages must be differ- 
entiated from these that have received none. The latter have simply failed 
—they apparently lack the organizational or other parameters requisite to 
securing any gains. The partially successful groups, though not gaining 
complete satisfaction, are nonetheless gaining both attention and some 
benefits. Thus they should be considered successful in an important sense. 
Yet as we shall see, Gamson's results rest heavily on his classification of 
partial successes as failures. 

Counting and coding—Gamson's definition of success or failure of a 
challenge depends only on whether a group’s goals were achieved. Since 
in two instances pairs of groups were pursuing the same goal at the same 
time, the success or failure of these groups was not independent. If one 
group succeeded, the paired group also succeeded, by definition. Yet such 
pairs are counted as independent groups. 

The two pairs that fit this description are (1) the American Anti-Slavery 
Society and the National Female Anti-Slavery Society, both seeking sup- 
port for emancipation from the northern white middle class in the 1830s; 
and (2) the National Student League and the American Student Union, 
both seeking support for left-wing political activity on campus in the 1930s. 
Both members of each pair were pursuing the same goals, with the same 
or related constituencies and similar tactics, during the same time period. 
If one corrects this double counting, the number of independent groups is 
reduced to 51 instead of 53. 

There is also an apparent error in coding. As noted previously, one of 
the most important classifications is whether or not a group adopts dis- 
placement goals. Gamson defines a displacement group as one whose goals 
include “the destruction or replacement of antagonists.” Yet he codes as 
a nondisplacement group the First International, which he describes as 
“the first real Marxist effort in America . . . looking ultimately toward 
the building of a socialist state” (p. 153). As the professed goal of the 
International was the destruction of the power of capitalist employers as 
a class, or their replacement by worker-based management, it seems that 
the International fits Gamson's criterion for a group with displacement 
goals and should be coded accordingly. 
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The effects of these counting and coding corrections will be discussed 
after a look at problems in Gamson's follow-up of the groups in his sample. 

Follow-up.—In following the progress of a group in its course of protest, 
Gamson ceased to follow the history of the group if its protest activities 
ceased for five consecutive years. If such a period of inaction occurred be- 
fore the group had attained any of its goals, the group’s efforts were simply 
counted as a failure. This treatment of periods of inaction as evidence of 
failure leads to serious inconsistency in the analysis of similar cases. 

As examples, let us take the American Federation of Labor and the 
National Brotherhood of Baseball Players, two of Gamson’s protest groups. 
The AFL began its challenge in 1881. However, success was only fully 
achieved 54 years later, with passage of the National Labor Relations Act 
in 1935. During that time, many of the parameters describing the AFL 
changed—size, levels of organization, tactics, even specific goals. The level 
of protest activities varied as well, ranging from periods of large-scale 
strike activity to periods of relative quiescence. Nonetheless, Gamson con- 
siders the entire 54 years of activity to constitute one challenge. His 
coding is organized to provide consistent values for the test parameters 
in spite of changes over time—for example, size is scored as the group's 
peak size; use of violence is scored by whether the group ever used violence; 
factionalism is scored when factionalism occurred either at the genesis or 
. during any reorganizations of the group; if a group's name changes over 
time, consistency is achieved by simply coding the longest-used name as 
the unique name of the group. Gamson-——quite correctly—considers that 
insofar as the AFL, during its entire history of activity, sought to mobilize 
the same constituency, in support of roughly the same set of goals, against 
the same antagonist, its activities should constitute one challenge. 

Consider now the National Brotherhood of Baseball Players. Major 
league baseball players were first organized by the Brotherhood in 1885 
to seek greater freedom and higher base pay and pension benefits from 
the major league clubowners. No successes were gained by the players in 
the 1880s, and the Brotherhood's formal activities temporarily ceased. 
However, various acts of protest, including threats of strikes, were con- 
ducted periodically throughout the early and mid-1900s. In the 1960s, the 
players’ union, then called the Major League Baseball Players’ Association, 
won several major concessions. Success was indisputably achieved in 1972, 
when the players! union conducted the first successful general strike in 
major league history, delaying the start of the baseball season for three 
weeks. The owners came to terms, offering major concessions on all issues 
—contract freedoms, base pay, and pension benefits—that had been fought 
over intermittently since 1885. Again we find success after a long drawn- 
out series of protest activities, in which the same constituency was being 
mobilized throughout against the same antagonist, seeking the same goals. 
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Thus we would expect the activities of the baseball players’ union to con- 
stitute one challenge in Gamson’s analysis. 

Yet this is not the case. Since bursts of protest activity by the players’ 
union were separated by intervals of over five years, Gamson considers 
each burst a separate challenge by a different challenging group. Thus the 
failure of the union in the 1880s functions in his analysis as an instance of 
failure by a protest group; the later bursts of activity, and the successful 
conclusion of the challenge in 1972, are ignored. Though the overall pattern 
appears similar, the fact that the activity of the AFL was continuous leads 
to its inclusion as a success in Gamson’s data. The discontinuity of the 
players’ union activities leads to classification as a failure. 

To see whether discontinuity of protest activities had affected Gamson’s 
analysis and to assure consistent treatment of all cases, I followed up all 
the groups that Gamson classified as unsuccessful. I considered a group’s 
activities to form part of a longer, discontinuous, challenge, only if all the 
following criteria were met: (1) The original group’s protest activities 
were resumed by a group having the same constituency, espousing the same 
goals, and challenging the same antagonist. (2) When the challenge was 
resumed, both the general ideology and the specific goals were the same 
as those of the original challengers. (3) The basic organizational, tactical, 
and goal-related parameters (e.g., bureaucratic/nonbureaucratic, used vio- 
lence/never used violence) of the renewed challenge were the same as 
those of the original challengers.* 

Several challenges were found to meet these criteria. 

In one case—the challenge by the Young People’s Socialist League— 
two unsuccessful bursts of activity by the same group, only 10 years apart, 
are counted in Gamson's analysis as two independent instances of failure 
by two independent groups. Yet since the same goals, antagonist, constit- 
uency, organization, and tactics were retained throughout the YPSL's 
activities, it would be preferable to treat the YPSL's activities as a single, 
albeit discontinuous, challenge.5 


4 The precise criterion was that when the challenge was resumed, at least five of the 
six major tactical and organizational parameters—use of selective incentives, bureau- 
cratization, centralization, factionalism, use of violence, and recipience of violence— 
must be the same. In fact, only two of the challenges discussed exhibited any changes 
in organization or tactics. These were Planned Parenthood and the Journeyman Tail- 
ors’ Union, both becoming more bureaucratic in their later stages. In this paper, 
Gamson's original coding of these challenges as nonbureaucratic has been maintained, 
because it is valid for much of their duration. However, recoding these challenges as 
bureaucratic would have no effect on any of the results discussed in this paper. The 
critique of Gamson's results on bureaucracy in table 2 is independent of the discussion 
of follow-up, while the results on the effects of bureaucracy presented below would only 
be strengthened by recoding these challenges as bureaucratic. 


5 With the two instances of double counting noted earlier, this reduces the number 
of independent challenges in Gamson’s sample to 50. 
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Moreover, in several cases, challenges which Gamson classified as failures 
were successfully resumed. In addition to the major league baseball players, 
these include: 

1. The American Anti-Slavery Society and the National Female Anti- 
Slavery Society, established in 1832 and 1833, respectively. Goals as stated 
by Gamson: “mobiliz[ation of] a middle-class . . . reform constituency for 
the abolition of slavery” (p. 153). Goals achieved, under the leadership 
oí the founder of the AAS, William L. Garrison, with passage of the 
Thirteenth Amendment in 1865. 

2. The American Birth Control League, established 1921. Goals as stated 
by Gamson: to “mobilize a middle-class reform constituency of women 
for the greater acceptance of birth control, and more specifically to in- 
fluence legislation affecting this goal” (p. 147). Goals achieved in the late 
1960s, with the success of Planned Parenthood in gaining support for birth 
control among middle-class women, and with legislative successes in lib- 
eralizing abortion laws in California, New York, and other states. (The 
ABCL had changed its name to Planned Parenthood in 1942.) 

3. The Union Trade Society of Journeyman Tailors, established 1833. 
Goals as stated by Gamson: “mobiliz[ation of] journeymen tailors for 
the achievement of benefits to this group” (p. 152). Goals achieved in 
1915. The Journeyman Tailors’ National Union had taken up UTSJT’s 
cause. In 1914, JTNU merged with a breakaway faction of the United 
Garment Workers to become the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. The 
ACW mobilized journeymen and shop tailors for a successful strike in 1915, 
winning significant benefits.® , 

4. The National Student League and the American Student Union, estab- 
lished in 1931 and 1935, respectively. Goals as stated by Gamson: NSL— 
“A group, formed by former members of the Student League for Industrial 
Democracy, that attempted to mobilize university students for the achieve- 
ment of an anti-war, anti-racist, and anti-fascist political program. It also 
concerned itself with campus issues such as the achievement of a free 
student press and the elimination of compulsory ROTC.” ASU—“A group, 
formed by former members of NSL and SLID, that attempted to mobilize 
university students behind a broad . . . set of leftist political goals” (pp. 
148-49). In 1962, the parent organization of NSL and ASU—the Student 
League for Industrial Democracy (SLID)—changed its name to Students 
for a Democratic Society (SDS). Goals achieved in the late 1960s with 
successful mobilization of university students for antiwar, antiracist ac- 


6 The Journeyman Tailors Union left ACW later in 1915, over jurisdictional disputes, 
and maintained a separate existence as an AFL affiliate until 1938. However, major wage, 
hours, and closed-shop agreements—the goals of the UTSJT—had been achieved. (From 
1915-on, the PTU simply sought to maintain jurisdictional separation from the shop 
tailors of ACW’; strike activity by JTU after 1915 was insignificant.) 
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tivities. Specific goals achieved included abolition of ROTC on many cam- 
puses, liberalization of restrictions on free speech and free press at major 
universities, and various civil rights successes.’ 

Thus five challenges that Gamson considered to have failed did eventually . 
succeed in mobilizing their target constituencies, and attaining full or par- 
tial achievement of their original goals. Since the goals, constituency, 
antagonists, and basic organizational and tactical parameters remained the 
same throughout each challenge, it appears that Gamson’s attribution of 
failure in these cases is due to inadequate follow-up. Inasmuch as proper 
follow-up, when corrected for double counting, changes Gamson’s success 
rate from 49% (26 out of 53 groups) to 62% (31 out of 50 groups), 
inadequate follow-up is a significant factor in Gamson’s analysis. 

Conclusion.—The critical nature of Gamson’s errors and assumptions in 
the areas of definition of success, counting and coding, and follow-up can 
be seen in an analysis of the impact of factionalism on group success. Gam- 
son reports that factionalism is nearly fatal to a group's challenge—groups 
free of factionalism are reported to have a success rate of 70%, while 
groups touched by it at some time in their history are reported to have 
a success rate of only 22% (see table 3). Much of this difference is ac- 
counted for simply by cases of double counting, lack of proper follow-up, 
and Gamson's definition of success. As table 3 shows, if these flaws are 
remedied, the success rate of groups free of factionalism rises to 87% (26 
successes out of 30 groups), while the rate for groups that had experienced 
factionalism becomes 60% (12 successes out of 20). Even this slight dif- 
ference, however, is erased when the displacement groups are factored 
out. As table 3 shows, factionalism then makes no difference—both the 
23 groups free of it and the 11 affected by it had success rates of 100%. 

The final tally of outcomes, if one were to make all the corrections noted 
and to control for the impact of displacement groups, is s presented 1 in table 
4. These results deserve close attention. 


A Reexamination: Displacement Groups and Success 


The importance of the displacement/nondisplacement factor to group suc- 
cess is immediately apparent from table 4. 

All the nondisplacement groups attained their goals, either wholly or in 
part. Thus it appears that any group willing to accommodate itself to some 
degree to its antagonist has an excellent chance of attaining its ends. More- 


7 The histories of the AAS, the baseball players’ union, and the American birth control 
movement can be readily found in any good encyclopedia, such as Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica (1974). The history of the tailors’ union can be found in Commons et al.’s 
(1934-35) history of American Jabor, and in Zaretz’s (1934) account of the ACW, 
while the history of SDS is taken from Sale (1973). 
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over, the chances of substantial success for protest groups in general look 
quite good: of the 38 successful groups, 32% (31 of 38) were considered 
to have achieved most of their goals, only 1866 (7 of 38) having been 
originally classified by Gamson as achieving partial success. 

Among the displacement groups, however, 75% met with total failure. 


TABLE 3 
FACTIONALISM AND OUTCOME 














GROUPS WITHOUT GROUPS WITH 
FACTIONALISM FACTIONALISM 
OUTCOME % n % n 
Gamson’s analysis (uncorrected):* 
SUCCESS ea a de a dl 70 21 22 5 
A oe Cels hee eee 30 9 78 18 
OCA PE 100 30 100 23 
Gamson’s analysis (corrected for double count- 
ing, follow-up, and counting partially 
successful challenges as successes): 
vip RM P 87 26 60 12 
Icio e oon a t TR EE ace oe 13 4 40 8 
Total cs iaa 100 30 100 20 
Gamson's analysis (corrected for double count- 
ing, follow-up, and counting partially 
successful challenges as successes) with 
displacement groups removed: 
o Sor Fox O 100 23 100 11 
Faure ida 0 0 0 0 
On 100 23 100 11 


kN s 53; re == AT; Are == 46. 
tN = 50: Tc = 26; Are == 0.0. 
t The First International is classified as a displacement group; 16 displacement groups are excluded; N = 34 


(total sample = 50); re = 0.0; Are = 0.0. 
TABLE 4 


OUTCOMES IN GAMSON's DATA AFTER CORRECTIONS, 
CONTROLLING FOR DISPLACEMENT GROUPS 


NONDISPLACEMENT 
GROUPS DISPLACEMENT GROUPS 
OUTCOME % n % n TOTAL 
SUCCESS AA 100 34 25 4 38 
Failure.................. 0 0 75 12 12 
Tota uos aA td 100 34 100 16 50 





Norx.—Includes corrections for double counting and follow-up, cona ng partially nice challenges as 
successes, and classifying tlie First International as a displacement group; 0; Te = .65; Are ==. 
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We may thus examine with some interest the four displacement groups 
that did succeed. 

One group, Father Coughlin's National Union for Social Justice, is an 
ambiguous case. Originally organized in 1934 to mobilize immigrants and 
the unemployed for the achievement of inflationary monetary policies, 
Gamson considered the NUSJ to have attained partial success when 
Roosevelt took up inflationary policies to combat the Depression. Success 
was only partial, however, because the NUSJ had also begun to espouse 
anticapitalist goals, seeking to replace free enterprise capitalism by na- 
tionalization of all banking and all natural resources. In these essentially 
displacement goals, the NUSJ was a failure. Thus, while the NUSJ is 
classified as a displacement group that attained success, on closer inspection 
it fits the general pattern—in its nondisplacement goals, it was able to 
attain partial success; in regard to its displacement goals, its challenge 
was a failure. 

The three other displacement groups which succeeded, however, are in- 
deed cases of the successful attainment of displacement-type goals. The 
National Student League and its successor organizations were eventually 
successful in eliminating ROTC from many campuses. The League of 
Deliverance, established in 1882 to oppose the employment of Chinese 
labor on the West Coast, and the Native American Party, an East Coast 
effort begun in 1843 to counter the rising political and economic power 
of Catholic immigrants, had some initial successes in obtaining economic 
and political sanctions against their targets. 

All three of these displacement groups sought to displace an unpopular 
minority. The 12 displacement groups that failed were all minority groups— 
extremist political groups, third party movements, etc.—presenting a chal- 
lenge to well-established interests. Thus we may refine our notions of dis- 
placement goals and success. For a protest group representing a minority 
interest, adoption of goals that include the destruction or replacement of 
the antagonist is almost certain to lead to failure. For a protest group 
representing a majority or established interest, however, some success in 
eliminating or displacing an unpopular minority may be quite possible. 

These results have two consequences for Gamson's analysis. First, it 
appears that the permeability of American society to new interests, and 
the response of the society to new claims upon it, is far greater than Gam- 
son indicates. Any interest group that is willing to accommodate itself to 
the rules of compromise, to seek advantages “within the system,” has an 
excellent chance of eventually attaining, to some degree, its desired goals. 
The “flaw in the pluralist heaven," which Gamson seeks to demonstrate, 
seems to be not that the system is unresponsive to new interests, but that 
it is responsive even when those new interests seek to displace unpopular 
minorities. 
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The second point goes to the heart of Gamson's analysis. He is primarily 
concerned with seeking evidence for the effect of various organizational 
and tactical parameters on rates of success. Yet, as table 4 shows, his data 
are insufficient to support any such conclusions. The single parameter of 
displacement or nondisplacement goals is sufficiently strong that it must be 
factored out if the impact of other parameters on success is to be deter- 
mined. However, if all the displacement groups are removed, unless one 
counts partial successes and discontinuous challenges, even if later suc- 
cessful, as "failures," the success rate of the nondisplacement groups is 
100%. There is thus no apparent variability on which to base a conclusion 
on the effects of the remaining parameters, other than to note. that, prima 
facie at least; based on the 10096 success rate, they do not seem to make 
much difference. | 

Thus Gamson's analysis is seriously flawed. In addition to the spurious 
correlations produced by a failure to control, his results rest heavily on a 
scheme of data classification—specifying partial successes and discontinuous 
challenges, even if later successful, as *failures"— which is, at best, 
questionable.® 

There is, however, another variable that can be used to test the effects 
of organizational and other parameters in Gamson’s data—namely, the 
timing of success. Even among the groups that succeeded, there is a great 
deal of variability in the time from the initiation of their challenge to 
the attainment of their goals. Some groups were successful within a year; 
others worked for many decades before gaining success. Although the 
timing of success was ignored as a potential variable in Gamson’s analysis, 
examining its distribution may tell us something more about the process 
of accommodation of the American system to social protest. 


8 This conclusion also applies to.a recent attempt to recast Gamson’s analysis in multi- 
variate form (Steedly and Foley 1979). The recasting uncritically accepts Gamson’s 
definition of success, lack of follow-up, etc., and thus shares the problems of Gamson’s 
study. However, it does eliminate some of the spurious correlations deriving from 
Gamson’s reliance on zero-order correlations. In particular, the authors find that the 
most important predictor of success is displacement/nondisplacement goals, and that 
when this predictor is included in a multiple regression on group success, the parameters 
of bureaucracy (levels of hierarchy), centralization, and use of selective incentives con- 
tribute less than .015 to the coefficient of determination (p. 7 and table 5, p. 12). Curi- 
ously, the authors find the exclusion of bureaucracy, centralization, and the use of 
selective incentives from their predictive model unremarkable. They approach their 
work simply as a methodological strengthening of Gamson’s study, that “confirmed 
the propositions of . . . Gamson" (p. 12). Yet insofar as the authors—accepting all of 
Gamson’s counting, coding, and so forth—still find that several of his propositions re- 
garding the effects of organizational parameters were spurious, their methodological 
strengthening, even though they seem unaware of it, displays the weakness of several 
of Gamson’s substantive conclusions. l 
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A STOCHASTIC MODEL FOR THE TIMING OF PROTEST GROUP SUCCESS 


The Time Distribution of Success 


The time distribution of success for those protest groups that attained 
their goals, both in Gamson's original analysis and when augmented by 
partially successful and discontinuous successful challenges, is shown in 
figure 1. As can be seen from the graph, the pattern is the same for both 
populations: a substantial number of groups attain success in 12 years 
or less; a substantial, but lesser, number attain success in more than 12 
but less than 24 years; and as we go further out on the X axis, we find 
successively fewer groups taking a longer time to attain success. 

One might suspect that differences in group organization or tactics were 
responsible for differences in the time required. However, the observed 
pattern can be generated by a simple stochastic model. As we shall show, 
the model both fits the data extremely well and is independent of any 
consideration of the effects of organizational or tactical parameters. Thus 
the timing of protest group success appears to have no causal relation to 
the organization or tactics of a protest group; instead, the timing of suc- 
cess seems to depend heavily on the incidence of broad political and/or 
economic crises in the society at large. 


Generating the Model 


The simplest way to generate the probability model is as follows. In any 
given year, a group may either attain its goals or not. Let us say that 
the probability of success in any given year is p. Then the probability that 
a group will succeed in its first year is simply f. The probability that it 


ya 


number of 
ir 0 16 32 48 64 80 96 Xx” yrs. 
succeeded Successes in Gamson's original analysis 
jin elapsed 
time x 

Z 

1 

n 16 32 48 64 80 96 =X * yrs. 


Successes in Gamson's original analysis plus partially 
successful and discantinuous successfu 
challenges 


Fic. 1.—The time distribution of success 
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. will succeed in its second year is the probability it fails in year 1—(1 — p) 
—times the probability that it will succeed in year 2, which is simply 5. 
Thus the probability of success in exactly two years is (1 — p)f. Similarly, 
the probability of succeeding in the third year is the product of the prob- 
ability of failing in years 1 and 2 times the probability of success in year 
3, or (success in exactly three years) — (1 — $) (1 — ~)p. Thus in gen- 
eral, the probability of succeeding in exactly n years is given by equation 
(1): 

p (success in exactly n years) = (1 — pp. (1) 


If p is small, the values of f for specific years will not vary greatly. Thus 
if p — .05, the probability of success in exactly 20 years is .02, while the 
probability of success in exactly 30 years is .01—not a large difference. 
However, significant differences emerge if instead of looking at the prob- 
abilities for specific years, we look at the probabilities of success for in- 
tervals of several years. 

Say we look at the probability that a group will succeed in 20 years or 
less, This is simply one minus the probability that the group will fail in 
all 20 years, or 1 — (1 —p)?, In general, the probability of succeeding in 
n years or less is given by equation (2): 


p (success in n years or less) = pa = 1 — (1 — p)". (2) 


Using equation (2), we can calculate the probability of success in 20 
years or less, if p = .05, to be foo = .64. Similarly, we can calculate the 
probability of success in 30 years or less, again with p == .05, to be pgp = 
.785. 

We can think of 2, not only as the probability that a single group will 
succeed in a given number of years, but.zlso as the proportion of groups 
in a sample that is likely to succeed in that number of years. Thus, for 
$ = .05, the model would predict that 64% of the groups in a sample 
«would have succeeded in 20 years or less, that an additional 14.5% of the 
- sample would have succeeded in 20-30 years, and that the remaining 21.5% 
would succeed only after 30 years or more. Thus the model is simply 
tested—one need only compare the proportion of groups in our sample 
observed to succeed in a given number of years with the proportion pre- 
dicted from the model. 


Testing the Model 


Two tests were made of the goodness of fit of the simple stochastic model 
described above to the time distribution of success data in Gamson’s study: 
the Kolmogorov-Smirnov (K-S) one-sample test, and computation of the 
semilog linear regression correlation. 
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1. Kolmogorov-Smirnov test —Figures 2 and 3 compare the time dis- 
tribution of success for the stochastic model and the observed data sets. 
In each figure the smooth curve represents the model's specification of 
Pn = 1 — (1 — p)”; the step curve represents the observed data (i.e., the 
proportion of the groups in Gamscn's study that attained success in elapsed 
time x).? The parameter p has been estimated from the inverse of the 
sample mean. Thus, for Gamson's- original analysis (fig. 2), p is estimated 
within .98 confidence limits as p = 1/E(x) = .048 (+.023/—.018). If 
one uses the larger sample including partially successful and discontinuous 
successful challenges (fig. 3), p is estimated as just a bit smaller, but in the 
same range, at .041 (+.021/—.013). 

The K-S one-sample test (Conover 1971) analyzes the probability that 
a, given sample was drawn from a population with a specified cumulative 
distribution on a two-valued dependent variable, for example, success/ 
failure. The test focuses on the maximum difference, labeled. D, between 
the cumulative distribution of the sample data and the specified cumulative 
distribution. If D exceeds the critical value for the 1 — e confidence level, 
then with probability a, the sample was not drawn from a population with 
the specified distribution. 

As can be seen from the figures, the fit to the model in both cases is 


100 


75 


y = $ cum. 
success 


50 


25 


16 32 48 64 X * yrs. 


— Model: y= 1- (1-p)* 


—I" Data: y= X of challengíng groups succeeding 
in x years or less f 


= -..13 @n= 20 yrs. 


Fic. 2.—The cumulative time distribution of success for successful groups in Gam- 
son's original analysis (N = 26). 


9 The model ìs actually a step function too, with a small step each year, but it has 
been smoothed out slightly to ease comparison with the data curve. 
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16 32 48 64 80 36 X = yrs. 
— Model: y=1- (1-9 


~~~ Data: y= Z of challenging groups succeeding 
in x years or less 


D = -.085 Q n = 28 yrs. 
Fic. 3.—The cumulative time distribution of success for successful groups in Gam- 


son's original analysis plus partially successful and discontinuous successful challenges 
(N = 38). 


excellent. To reject the hypothesis that the samples were drawn from a 
population represented by the model at the .95 level, observed D’s would 
have to exceed the critical values of .259 and .215 for samples of size 26 
and 38, respectively. The observed D's, .13 and .085, are well within these 
limits. Thus the probability is quite good that both samples were drawn 
from a population with the distribution of success specified by the given 
model.!? 

2. Semilog linear correlation —The semilog linear correlation coefficient 
was calculated in order to determine the power of the model in predicting 
the observed data sets. 

The relation between cumulative success and elapsed time specified by 
the model, y — $, — 1 — (1 — p)”, can be rewritten as a linear relation 
between a substitute variable, y* — In(1 — y), and z, as follows: 


y* = nln (1 — p)]. (3) 


Thus, if a linear regression is computed for y* and n, the model predicts 
that the-resulting linear equation will have slope In(1 — #) and intercept 


10 Even with these small samples, the K-S test is fairly powerful. For example, an 
alternative stochastic distribution, the Poisson distribution with mean # == E(x), can 
be calculated and compared with both data curves. The maximum D's in this case are 
.420 at nine years for Gamson's original data and .416 at 16 years for the larger 
sample. Thus the possibility that the time distribution of success is a Poisson distribu- 
tion can be decisively rejected. 
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zero. The compuied correlation will be a measure of how well the cumula- 
tive success rate y is predicted simply by the elapsed time x= and the prob- 
ability-of-success parameter 5. 

The results of the linear correlation are given in table 5. As can be seen, 
the correlations are very high, greater than .95, and the correspondence 
between the predicted slope and intercept and the observed data is quite 
good. 

In sum, the model gives excellent predictions of the observed distribution 
of the timing of success; moreover, the accuracy of prediction is robust 
when partial successes and discontinuous successful challenges are included 
in the analysis. 


Testing for Spurious Correlation 


Another way to express the close agreement between the observed time 
distribution of success and the stochastic model is to note that the time 
distribution of success can be predicted from knowledge of only one param- 
eter—the constant probability of. success, fp. However, if the entire dis- 
tribution can be predicted from f, which is assumed to be constant, none 
of the organizational or tactical parameters of the groups need be known 
in order to predict the distribution of success. In other words, the success 
of the model in predicting the overall time distribution of success implies 
that organizational and tactical parameters are irrelevant to the timing of 
protest group success. 

This hypothesis deserves further testing. 

If, for example, bureaucratic groups do succeed more rapidly than non- 
bureaucratic ones, but there are more bureaucratic groups in the sample, 
the overall distribution of success may be skewed in a way resembling 


TABLE 5 
REGRESSION ANALYSIS RESULTS, TIME DISTRIBUTION OF SUCCESS 


DATA ANALYSIS ResuLISÍ 
EstimaTED In (1—5)* Slope Intercept r 


Success in Gamson’s one 
inal analysis (NV = 26). . — .049 — .054 Al 97 
(+.019/—.024) (+.0098) (+.26) (+.024/— .080) 
Success in Gamson's orig- 
inal analysis plus par- 
tially successful ¿nd 
discontinuous successful ; 
challenges (V=33)..... — .042 — .047 .11 .98 
(+.014/—.022) (4.0049) (4.15 (+ .012/— .032) 


* Model: y* = n [In (1 — p)]; estimates derived using estimates of p from 1/E (X), for N = 26 and N = 38, 
respectively; .98 confidence limits from Clemans (1959) in parentheses. 


t .99 confidence limits on parameters in parentheses. 
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the stochastic probability function. Or the overall fit may conceal the 
effect of individual factors which, in combination, offset each other. 

To make sure that the fit of the overall distribution to the model was 
not in part a result of such effects, the time distribution of success was 
again examined, focusing on a number of specific organizational and tactical 
parameters. 

Gamson indicated that six tactical and organizational factors had a 
significant impact on the success of protest groups. The factors were: (1) 
bureaucratization, (2) centralization, (3) use of selective incentives, (4) 
use of violence, (5) recipience of violence, and (6) factionalism. The first 
four factors were held to improve the chances for success, the latter two 
to make success less likely. 

The K-S two-sample test was used to determine whether these factors, 
examined individually, had any impact on the timing of success. Suc- 
cessful groups were divided first into bureaucratic and nonbureaucratic 
groups, and the cumulative time distribution of success for the former 
was checked against that of the latter. If the former had any tendency 
to succeed more rapidly than the latter, the cumulative success curves 
would diverge. The maximum divergence, D, could then be compared 
with the critical value of D that would signify a statistically significant 
difference in the time distribution of success. Since the test is somewhat 
weak with samples this small, a .1, rather than the more stringent .05, 
level of significance was sought. . 

This analysis was carried out for all six factors, as shown in table 6. 
Again, the results are essentially the same whether one examines only those 
groups considered successful by Gamson or includes the partially successful 
and discontinuous successful groups. Although the impact of most factors 
is not statistically significant, there are a few surprises. 

The difference between Gamson’s 15 bureaucratic and 11 nonbureaucratic 
groups was statistically significant, but in the negative direction (table 6). 
That is, the bureaucratic groups took significantly longer to attain success 
than the nonbureaucratic ones. The same result occurs for the larger sample. 
The only other significant factor was the use of selective incentives. Again 
we find, for both Gamson’s and the augmented sample, a negative impact, 
with groups that used selective incentives taking significantly longer to 
attain their goals. How can we account for these unexpected results? 

These results may in fact imply that bureaucratization and the use of 
selective incentives tend to cause delays or inefficiencies in a group’s 
struggle for success. Or the results may simply suggest that groups that 
succeed quickly do not need to use bureaucratization or selective incentives 
to hold together. Conversely, groups that have not succeeded rapidly may 
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adopt these means in order to maintain cohesion and allegiance.™ Tn this 
event, the correlation of bureaucratization and the use of selective incen- 
tives with longer challenges may not indicate a causal effect of the mode 
of organization on the time required for success, but rather the reverse. 
Without more detailed data on the organizational history of the specific 
groups in this sample, one cannot confidently point the causal arrow in a 
specific direction. Suffice it to say that there is definitely no evidence that 
any of the factors Gamson claimed to be significant have a statistically 
significant effect on the timing of success in the direction that Gamson 
suggested. 

A search was also made for interaction effects by testing various com- 
binations of factors, as shown in table 7. For example, Gamson claims that 
the combination of centralization and bureaucracy is particularly helpful — 
but its effect in the two-sample test was not significant. Given that the two 
strongest positive effects in table 6 were centralization and use of violence, 
this combination was tested, but again to no effect. Finally, the combina- 
tion of both of Gamson’s negative factors—factionalism and recipience 


TABLE 6 


KOLMOGOROV-SMIRNOV TWO-SAMPLE TEST RESULTS FOR IMPACT OF 
TACTICAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL VARIABLES ON THE TIME 
DISTRIBUTION OF SUCCESS 


N Groups 
N Groups Not Having 
Having That That 
Variable Characteristic Characteristic D Significance 
Success in Gamson’s original 

analysis (JV = 26): 
Bureaucratization.......... 15 11 — .618 * 
Centralization.............. 18 8 .486 N.S 
Use of selective incentives... 7 19 — .646 oe 
Use of violence............. 6 20 .350 N.S 
Recipience of violence....... 3 23 — .450 N.S 
Factionalism,.............. 5 21 — ,419 N.S 

Success in Gamson’s original 

analysis plus partially 

successful and discontinuous 

Tc challenges 
Bureaucratization..... ee 21 17 — .423 * 
Centralization.............. 23 15 .365 N.S. 
Use of selective incentives... 9 29 — ,483 es 
Use of violence............. 8 30 .270 N.S. 
Recipience of violence....... 6 32 — .417 - N.S. 
Factionalism............... 12 26 — 410 N.S. 


NoTE.—Recipience of violence includes both physical abuse and arrest. 
* Significant at .1 level. 


11 This point is also made by Gamson (1975, p. 122). 
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TABLE 7 


KOLMOGOROV-SMIRNOV TWO-SAMPLE TEST RESULTS FOR INTERACTION EFFECTS 
(Data Drawn from Larger [V = 38] Data Base) 


N Having N Having 


Variables Both Neither D Significance 
Centralization and 
bureaucratization........... 11 3 — .344 N.S. 
Centralization and use of 
violence.......... eese. 6 13 .514 N.S. 
Factionalism and recipience of 
violence.........oooomoo... 3 23 — .826 * 


* Significant at .1 level. 


of violence—was examined. Here alone a statistically significant result, in 
the direction expected from Gamson's study, was found. 

Yet there is again a problem of determining the direction of causality. 
It may be that groups afflicted by both factionalism and the receipt of 
violence are particularly likely to take longer in attaining their goals than 
groups not so afflicted. However, it may also be that groups that both 
take a long time before attaining success, and are subjected to violence, 
are more likely to develop factional splits as a result of such stress. There 
is substantial evidence in Gamson's data for this latter contention. 

The overall rate of factionalism in the augmented sample of 38 success- 
ful groups is 3296 (12 out of 38). However, for the five groups that both 
were violence recipients and took more than 10 years to attain success, 
the rate of factionalism is 6096 (three out of five). Moreover, Gamson does 
record whether factionalism was present at the genesis of a group or de- 
veloped later. Of the three groups that were violence recipients and ex- 
perienced factionalism, two had no factional disputes at the time of their 
origin but developed them later. The third experienced factional divisions 
both at the outset of, and throughout, its challenge. Thus, while it is cer- 
tainly possible that the interaction of violence recipience and factionalism 
causes delays in the attainment of success, there is suggestive evidence 
that the correlation is due instead to delays in the attainment of success, 
combined with recipience of violence, contributing to factional divisions. 
Again the time requisite to attaining success may have a causal effect on 
a group's organization, as well as the reverse. 

In sum, no significant advantages in the time distribution of success 
could be attributed to the presence of any of the “helpful” tactical or 
organizational parameters, either alone or in combination. Nor could any 
significant disadvantages be attributed to the “harmful” factors, excepting 
the combination of violence recipience and factionalism. Such significant 
effects as were found seem to suggest that the timing of success has more 
impact on the organization of the challenging group than vice versa. Thus 
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the apparent independence of the time distribution of success from organi- 
zational and tactical parameters, implied by the stochastic model, was 
substantially confirmed.*? 


AN INTERPRETATION: CRISES AND THE TIMING OF SUCCESS 


To this point I have provided largely negative results. In regard to rates 
of success, the overwhelming factor in determining success is the single 
parameter of displacement /nondisplacement goals. Nondisplacement groups 
succeed, displacement groups—except those with unpopular minorities as 
targets—fail; the organization and tactics of the groups appear to have 
little or no additional impact. Moreover, the timing of protest group suc- 
cess appears to be a simple stochastic process, governed by a constant prob- 
ability parameter, p. This process can be modeled by equation (2) with 
excellent predictive results. Thus, tactical and organizational factors appear 
to be very weak as explanations of either the rate or the timing of success 
of the protest groups in Gamson's sample. 

These results pose several substantial problems of interpretation. First, 
why should the process of social protest group success be stochastic? What 
type of model of political processes or social change would generate such 
stochastic outcomes, and could such a model provide an empirical meaning 
for the value of p? Second, how can the apparent irrelevance of the or- 
ganizational and tactical parameters of protest groups to their chances and 
timing of success be explained? Finally, what does the difference in success 
rates between displacement and nondisplacement groups imply? 

Answers to all of these questions are beyond the scope of the present 
data analysis. However, 1 wish to present a few tentative interpretations, 
based on an apparent connection between the timing of protest group suc- 
cess and the incidence of broad, national, economic and political crises. 

A distinction is often made between revolutionary change, which is highly 
discontinuous, and the normal processes of accommodation and gradual 
change in ongoing political systems. However, it may be that even the 
process of accommodation and “routine” change occurs in a rather lumpy, 
discontinuous manner. For example, we may suggest, following Gamson's 
results (Gamson 1975, pp. 116-20), that social protest groups, even if 
seeking nondisplacement goals, will get serious attention only when some 
external shock occurs, such as a major war or economic or political crisis. 
Only at such times, when the need for integration and support of the 


12 A multiple regression for the timing of success was also run, using Gamson’s organi- 
zational and tactical parameters as the independent variables. The results were the 
same as those given above. The tactical and organizational parameters had little ex- 
planatory power; such power as they did have was almost. entirely due to the correla- 
tion of use of selective incentives with longer challenges. 
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established order is particularly strong, are established interests likely to 
feel the need to compromise and accommodate to new social protest groups. 
In this case, the success of protest groups would be tied to the essentially 
stochastic flow of major shocks to the society. 

Empirically, we would then expect, if there were any truth to this hy- 
pothesis, that protest group success would tend to be clustered around 
times of stress or turmoil. In fact, there is substantial evidence in the 
data of just such a clustering pattern. 

In figure 4, the pattern of success over dated time is given for the 38 
groups in the sample (including partially successful and discontinuous 
successful challenges) that attained their ends. There is clearly substantial 
clustering; moreover, the clustering is significantly in excess of that which 
would be expected from merely random clumping. (This is true whether 
or not the partially and discontinuous successful groups are included; see 
the box in fig. 4.) Most of the dates of success fall into six groups or 
clusters: one in the early 1830s; another from 1865 to 1873; one from 
1905 to 1922; then two close clusters, but with distinguishable peaks, 
the first running from 1929 to 1937, the second from 1942 to 1948; and 
finally one from 1968 to 1972. All of these periods are associated with 
major periods of stress—the Jacksonian Revolution in the 1830s; Civil 
War and Reconstruction in the late 1860s and early 1870s; the over- 
lapping turmoil of the Progressive Era, World War I, and the postwar 
recession from 1901 to 1922; and the depression, World War II, and 
the peak of the Vietnam War corresponding precisely with the last three 
clusters. 

Looked at closely, even the two dates of success that fall outside these 
periods of national crisis confirm the general rule. The group that suc- 
ceeded between the first and second clusters was the Native American 
Party, established in 1843 to oppose the rising power of Catholic immi- 
grants on the East Coast and attaining some success by 1847. If we look 
at immigration figures for the city of Boston, for example, we find that 
there was indeed a regional “crisis” by 1847, when the group attained its 
partial success. In the decade from 1837 to 1846, Irish immigration into 
Boston totaled roughly 20,000 individuals, as it did in the decade from 
1857 to 1866. Yet in the decade from 1847 to 1856, Irish immigrants to 
Boston totaled 120,000 (Handlin 1959). Thus an immigration “crisis” was 
occurring at the time and place of the challenging group’s success. Exactly 
the same is true of the group that succeeded between the second and third 
clusters; this was the League of Deliverance, which succeeded in 1882 in 
obtaining sanctions against Chinese immigrant labor on the West Coast, 
at a time when Chinese immigration to the coast was reaching “crisis” 
proportions. 
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In short, there is a near-perfect match between periods of protest group 
success and periods of broad crises. This is not to say that groups may not 
be found that succeeded at other times; yet if Gamson's sample is truly 
a random sample of groups active in this period, the proportion of groups 
whose success does not coincide with national or acute regional crises must 
be small indeed. 

We should also note that if one focuses on the date of origination of 
the challenges in the sample, one does not find the same correspondence 
with periods of crisis. Instead, only slightly more than half (55%) of the 
38 groups began their challenges during one of the periods of crisis listed 
above. Moreover, as such crises included 42% of the years from 1800 to 
1945 (only challenges begun between these dates were in the gross file 
from which the sample was drawn), the correlation between periods of 
crises and the start-up of challenges is no more than would be expected 
from chance (x? test, N.S.). Thus there appears to be little connection 
between the initiation of challenges and the periods of crisis noted above. 

If these periodic crises are indeed the factor that explains the time 
distribution of success, we should be able to compute the average prob- 
ability of success parameter p from them as well. This is easily done. 

Since there Is no connection between the times of start-up and the periods 
of crisis listed above, the probability of success in any given year, from 
the perspective of a challenging group, is simply the probability that a 
year will be a crisis year, times the average probability of success during 
a crisis year. The probability of a crisis year, or the frequency of crisis 
years in the time period of Gamson's study, is 4296.1? The average prob- 
ability of success during a crisis year can be estimated by observing, for 
each year of the crises listed above, the percentage of active challenging 
groups that attain success that year. The average success rate for the cited 
crisis years is .095. Multiplying, we find the estimate of $ from the fre- 
quency of, and the chances of success during, crisis years to be .040, in 
close agreement with the range of .041 (+.021/—.013) estimated from 
the simple elapsed-time distribution shown in figure 1, and used in gen- 
erating the stochastic model. Thus attributing the timing of protest group 
success to the incidence of crises in the society at large is fully consistent 
with the stochastic model described above. 


13 The dates for the full span of the above-named crises, taken from Current, Williams, 
and Freidel (1975), are: Jacksonian Revolution (through the panic of 1837), 1829-37; 
Civil War and Reconstruction, 1860-77; Progressive Era and World War I (through 
the postwar recession), 1901-16 and 1917—22, respectively; the depression, 1929-37; 
World War II (through postwar economic sanctions), 1942-48; and Vietnam, 1964-72. 
Different historians differ on precise dates for the beginning and end of these periods, 
so a year or two may be added or subtracted in various texts. On the basis of the 
dates above, total years spanned by these crises were 74, or 42% of the years from 
1800 to 1975. 
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CONCLUSIÓN 


The irrelevance of group attributes to the chances and timing of group 
success poses problems for the traditional pluralist model of social struc- 
ture. Since change is supposed to occur through the resolution of conflicts 
between competing interest groups, those groups better prepared for the 
process of competition—that is, those with superior organization or tactics 
—Sshould come out ahead. However, this does not seem to be the case; at 
least, no one set of organizational or tactical attributes seems to offer sig- 
nificant advantages over others in attaining or hastening success. If there 
are any conclusions regarding the effects of organization to be drawn from 
Gamson's data, they seem to be two: First, any group capable of expressing 
its aims in some fashion (enough to get into a gross file sample of protest 
groups), and adopting nondisplacement goals, has excellent chances of 
eventually attaining its aims, provided it maintains its challenge until a 
crisis arises that makes success likely. Second, correlations between longer 
challenges and the use of selective incentives and bureaucratization suggest 
that these organizational attributes may be useful to groups that have a 
long wait prior to attaining success, and find themselves in need of some 
kind of reinforcement to maintain cohesion. | 

In regard to the process of accommodation of the American system to 
social protest and change, we thus find a picture of peculiar flexibility com- 
bined with peculiar rigidity, a picture rather different from that drawn 
by Gamson. Gamson claimed that success was difficult to attain, and 
painted a picture in which only the best-organized groups, after a long 
struggle, were likely to attain their ends. Yet if one challenges his definition 
of partial success as “failure,” and follows up discontinuous challenges, a 
very different picture emerges. As noted, all of the nondisplacement groups 
eventually attain their ends in some degree, regardless of their organiza- 
tion. Moreover, the struggle is as likely to be a short one as a long one— 
fully 37% of the 38 successful groups attained their ends in less than a 
dozen years, while only 31% took more than 30 years. And the better 
organized among those groups, as we have seen, succeed no more rapidly 
than the rest. 

Yet while the American social system thus appears extremely flexible 
and permeable to new interests, it also exhibits peculiar rigidities.: All of 
the groups with displacement goals, except those with unpopular minorities 
as targets, fail. Thus there is effective discrimination between groups that 
accommodate themselves to compromise, and those that do not. While 
*compromisers" may almost certainly attain success, well-established in- 
terests seem to be nearly impervious to attempts to destroy or replace them. 
In addition, even nondisplacement groups appear extremely limited in their 
chances for success except during times of broad crises. It thus appears that 
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well-established interests are highly resistant to even compromise or ac- 
commodation unless the external pressures of a substantial crisis arise. 

To sum up, the American social system appears to be willing to accom- 
modate itself to a tremendous range of social protest, provided that de- 
struction or replacement of well-established interests is not sought. Yet this 
process of accommodation is a highly intermittent, discontinuous process, 
in which the incidence of large-scale crises, rather than the organizational 
or tactical efforts of particular protest groups, determines the timing of 
protest group success. 
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Understanding the Careers of Challenging — 
_A Commentary on Goldstone 


William À. Gamson 
University of Michigan 


The disagreements between Goldstone and myself go beyond the merits or 
demerits of The Strategy of Social Protest. We differ in our approaches to 
historical materials, in the way we relate argument or theory to data, and 
in our concern with how theoretical models may be relevant to policy. 
Furthermore, these differences in approach to understanding the careers 
of challenging groups lead us to different conclusions on what it takes to 
gain entry into the American polity. As I shall try to show, Goldstone's 
criticism is weak, even when taken in its own terms, but our differences 
must be understood in the context of these wider issues. 


THE MEANING OF SUCCESS 


There is no more ticklish issue in studying social protest than deciding 
what constitutes success. The approach in Strategy begins with the distinc- 
tion between the challenge and the challenger. “The actor whose political 
career will concern us is the carrier of a challenge to the political system" 
(p. 28, emphasis added here). This distinction between a social movement 
and a social movement organization (here, the carrier) is central to the 
resource-mobilization approach to social movements (see Zald and Ash 
1966; Oberschall 1973; McCarthy and Zald 1977; Tilly 1978). 
Organizational entities that carry a challenge hope or claim that certain 
people (perhaps everybody) will be affected positively by the changes they 
seek from their antagonist. Those people for whom benefits are claimed 
are the challenging group's beneficiary. The degree to which the beneficiary 
gains new advantages must be assessed independently of the success of the 
challenger qua organization. One group may see its leaders honored or 
rewarded while their supposed beneficiaries linger in the same cheerless 
state as before. Another challenger may have leaders who are vilified and 
imprisoned even as their program is eagerly implemented by their oppressor. 
Operationally, there are many specific indicators of success, and Strategy 
divides them into two clusters. One cluster concerns the acceptance of a 
challenging group by its antagonists as a valid spokesperson for a legitimate 
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set of interests.! The second cluster focuses on whether the group's bene- 
ficiary gains new advantages during the challenge and its aftermath. 

By distinguishing these two meanings of success, Strategy describes four 
outcomes: full response (groups that are successful on both clusters); col- 
lapse (groups that are not successful on either); cooptation (groups that 
gain acceptance without new advantages); and preemption (groups that 
gain new advantages without acceptance). 

Of course, the two kinds of success are correlated, and most of the 53 
cases fall on the main diagonal, but some 2046 do not: 11 groups have 
either preemption or cooptation as outcomes. Furthermore, virtually all of 
the theoretical arguments and data analyses in Strategy make use of the 
distinction. Different antecedent variables are related to the two outcomes. 
The most interesting thing that one can say about how success relates to 
such variables as factionalism, centralization, bureaucracy, selective incen- 
tives, violence, and the like frequently concerns the relative strength of 
their relationship to these alternative meanings of success. 

Goldstone hacks through this artery with a footnote in which he says, “I 
shall discuss only the attainment of new advantages, since, except for a 
very few cases, the two indicators give the same results." For him it is a 
distinction without a difference, not worth making. The elusiveness of the 
concept of success holds no fascination. There are simply better or worse 
indicators of a label with unexamined meaning. 

Let us accept, for the moment, the meaning of success that Goldstone 
uses: the spread of new advantages to the challenger's beneficiary. How 
does one assess it and what rules should one follow to deal with the many 
troubling problem cases that arise? Our divergences in approaching his- 
torical materials are highlighted by our disagreements on such an issue. 

The summary measure of success used in Strategy was based on a com- 
plicated procedure.? We are dealing with groups 75% of which had multiple 
antagonists. Hence, one could gain advantages from some antagonists and 
not from others. Some groups gave programmatic attention to subgoals in 
distinct institutional settings, involving quite separate antagonists. The 
National Student League, for example, focused some of its activity on 
campus-oriented concerns such as ending compulsory ROTC and compul- 
sory chapel while at the same time it involved itself in the bitter struggle 
of coal miners in Harlan County, Kentucky. Given separate goal areas, 
groups may gain new advantages in some but not in others. 


1 Tn the case of groups with displacement goals, it would be more accurate to label 
this cluster “inclusion” rather than “acceptance.” 


2 The procedures summarized here are described in greater detail on pp. 35-36 of i 
Strategy. 
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The basic measure of success was consensual, relying on perceived agree- 
ment by historians, the challenging group itself, and its antagonist. Á group 
received fields of codes reflecting these various assessments, with a separate 
field for each of its different goal areas and antagonists. Some groups had 
a dozen or more such fields. Clearly, some summary measure is necessary 
to reduce this compiexity. The one used in Strategy distinguished two kinds 
of borderline cases: those that received peripheral advantages (that is, the 
positive fields appeared in goal areas that were not central for the group); 
and those that received equivocal advantages (that is, there was no con- 
sensus on whether the particular new advantages actually occurred). 

The question arises how one should treat these borderline cases. Gold- 
stone reasons that, inasmuch as I am a critic of pluralist theory and a 
skeptic about the openness of American society, I ought to bend over back- 
ward and take the most liberal possible definition of success. This would 
be the only fair way of testing my hypothesis that American society is not 
easily permeable. 

I did not approach the issue in this fashion. The intent in Strategy is 
“to make sense of the experience of challenging groups in America” (p. 12) 
and, in the process, to evaluate parts of the pluralist interpretation of Amer- 
ican politics. I do not believe that questions of the magnitude and com- 
plexity of the permeability of the American political system can be resolved 
in some definitive test of a hypothesis—no matter how carefully the sample 
is selected or the data set prepared. But even if I believed that one could 
prove or disprove such a hypothesis as Goldstone posits, I certainly would 
not rely on where the line is drawn between calling a group a success or a 
failure. Strategy never suggests that American society is not open because 
only half of the groups met the standard of success used. The issue is a 
red herring. - 

A better starting point is to ask whether, in summarizing a complex, 
multidimensional concept like success, one is able to capture the intuitively 
meaningíul differences that exist. If groups as different in their experience 
and fate as Father Coughlin's National Union for Social Justice and the 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee are both considered to have the 
same “successful” outcome, one is entitled to ask whether this is a dis- 
criminating enough standard. 

The issue, then, is not one of testing hypotheses but one of data quality. 
The question to ask is whether subtle enough distinctions are being made 
to do justice to the historical reality underlying the summary measure of 
success. By throwing groups with peripheral or equivocal advantages in a 
bin with more genuine successes, one simply blurs important distinctions 
and thereby dilutes the quality of the resulting data set. Indeed, this theme 
of blurring important distinctions is a recurrent one in the discussion below. 
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THE AFTERMATH ISSUE 


The end point of a challenge is marked by any one of the following:? (1) 
the challenging group ceases to exist as a formal entity; (2) the challenging 
group, while not formally dissolving, ceases mobilization and influence 
activity for a period of five years; (3) the challenging group’s major 
antagonists accept the group as a valid spokesperson for its constituency 
and deal with it as such. Since this erd point is defined in terms of the 
acceptance cluster, it is not immediately apparent what the time period 
should be in assessing new advantages for the beneficiary. Should one look 
for new advantages only up to the end point of the challenge, or should 
one continue to look after that? If afterward, for how long a period? 

There are two good reasons not to stop at the end of the challenge. First 
there is the danger that one will miss preemption, mistaking it for failure. 
A challenger might be crushed or fall apart after setting in motion im- 
portant changes that reach full fruition only after its demise. Second, there 
is the danger that one will mistake full response for cooptation. Sometimes 
groups gain acceptance before any new advantages have appeared. By not 
looking beyond the end of the challenge, one would ignore the new ad- 
vantages that followed soon after acceptance. 

Strategy elected to assess new advantages for a period of 15 years beyond 
the end of the challenge.* There is obvious arbitrariness in the choice of 
15 years, and one might well argue for a shorter period to provide more 
assurance that there is some causal connection between the activity of the 
challenger and the advantages to its beneficiary. But Goldstone advocates 
that an indefinite period be used. 

In my view, this advice leads to absurdities, well illustrated by the Na- 
tional Brotherhood of Professional Baseball Players. The Brotherhood be- 
gan its challenge in 1885 and made quite a bit of headway with professional 
baseball players in the National League during the next few years under 
the leadership of John Montgomery Ward. After initially negotiating with 
the Brotherhood and agreeing to review the standard player’s contract, the 
owners reneged without warning. Taking advantage of Ward's absence from. 
the country and the geographical dispersion of the players during the off 
season, the owners sent out contracts ignoring the Brotherhood and unilat- 


3 See pp. 30-31 of Strategy for a fuller discussion of what is summarized here. 


4 Goldstone apparently thinks that no follow-up period was used, although Strategy 
states (p. 36), “The codes covered changes both during the period of the challenge and 
in the following 15 years.” One might wonder how Goldstone could have missed this 
since the discussion of how new advantages were measured occupies only about a page. 
It is understandable in view of his muddle on the distinction between challenger and 
challenge. It is easy to get confused about a five-year period of organizational inactiv- 
ity and a 15-year period for assessing new advantages when one is not clear on the 
conceptual distinction. 
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erally instituting a new classification system unfavorable to the players. 
Ward, who was a lawyer as well as a star shortstop, responded by forming 
a Players’ League with outside financial backing. The Players’ League com- 
peted with the National League during the 1890 season but collapsed after 
one year, taking the Brotherhood along with it. 

Goldstone would have us call this group a success because in the 1970s— 
80 years later—-major league baseball players received significant new 
benefits! The Brotherhood had certain organizational characteristics such 
as centralization. But how could one expect to find any meaningful con- 
nection between this characteristic of the group and a measure of success 
that rests on events 80 years after its demise? | 


THE INDEPENDENCE ISSUE 


The unit of analysis in Strategy is the challenging group. This might seem 
a relatively clear unit, but a number -of sticky questions arise. Suppose, 
for example, that a group changes its name. Is this merely old wine in new 
bottles, or is it really a different entity? If it is nothing more than relabel- 
ing, surely it is a case of double counting to treat it as a different chal- 
lenging group. | 

There is also a problem of new wine in old bottles. Sometimes a minority 
faction seizes control of an organization's apparatus and its name. The 
organization may then radically change its direction, organization, and 
strategy. Surely, at some point, one would want to consider it a new 
challenger that happens to bear the old name. | 

As I write, the Ku Klux Klan is marching again in the South. Are we 
to treat this as the same challenging group as the Klan of the Reconstruc- 
tion era, the Klan of the 1890s, and the Klan of the 1920s? 'The members 
are, after all, different people who may adopt different organizational forms 
and strategies, may have different interactions with agents of social control, 
and may have different outcomes. 

The choice of à name by a group was never a criterion for inclusion or 
exclusion.» Two names were considered to represent the same challenging 


$ Goldstone says that “if a group's name changes over time, consistency [was] achieved 
by simply coding the longest-used name as the unique name of the group." This is 
false. We recorded every name that a group had and, for purposes of identification, 
used whatever initials or nickname was most convenient. The issue of a unique name 
arises only as a sampling problem. If one group has 20 names and another has only 
one, then the first one has 20 times the probability of being selected. Hence, in drawing 
our sample, we linked every group to a unique name. Our conventions were to use the 
most common or popular name if this was unambiguous and to use the name with the 
most letters if there were-two or more competitors for the most common. This is quite 
separate from the question of whether, when a group changes its name, it has peo 
an independent challenging group. 
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group if and only if the major goals, programmatic efforts, and constituency 
remained the same, and the average challenging group member and po- 
tential member would agree that the new-name group was essentially the 
old group relabeled.$ 

Strategy focused on a sustained effort or campaign as the basis for putting 
boundaries around the challenging group. An organization that carries a 
new mobilization effort by a new generation is a new challenging group, 
even if it bears an old name and has ideology and general values similar 
to those of earlier campaigns many years ago. 

There are good reasons why challengers may choose to make use of 
existing names and organizational identities to launch new campaigns. The 
Ku Klux Klan is a symbol of terror and successful racial oppression in the 
South. Today it reappears, defanged, its members no longer able to hide 
their identity behind a ghoulish mask. Today's Klan still means to intimi- 
date. Indeed, the symbolism of the Klan is chosen as an aid in that pur- 
pose. But to consider today's Klan the same challenging group as the Klan 
of Reconstruction is to be mesmerized by a symbol. 

Goldstone considers that these methodological decisions were “errors.” 
(I envy him his certainty that there are right and wrong answers to such 
questions instead of merely more and less useful ones.) Our differences 
stand out most clearly on the cases of the National Student League and 
the American Student Union. Goldstone calls it “double counting." They 
should, he suggests, be considered a single case. They were, he claims, 
"pursuing the same goals, with the same or related constituencies, and 
similar tactics, during the same time period." 

Why should one consider them two independent challenging groups? 
Start with the fact that they had different outcomes. The National Student 
League grew out of the fratricidal struggles of the campus left in the early 
1930s. Dissatished with the socialist politics of the Student League for 
Industrial Democracy, radical members formed this new communist-ori- 
ented challenger. From 1931 to 1935, the group pursued a number of 
specific campaigns—for the elimination of compulsory ROTC and compul- 
sory chapel on campuses, equal educational opportunity for women and 
blacks, employment security for college graduates, and better working con- 
ditions for coal miners. The National Student League was generally met 
with hostility by university administrations, although the administration 
at Columbia University did, briefly, negotiate with the group. They ended 
up gaining neither acceptance nor advantages. 

The period of combat and separate paths among communist and socialist 
groups on campuses gave way to the era of the popular front. The American 
Student Union was a popular front challenger, combining socialist and 


8 This discussion of how name changes are handled appears in Strategy, p. 30. 
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communist efforts in a single chellenging group. Some of the new efforts 
were continuations of those begun by the National Student League—for 
example, the campaign to end ROTC. But the American Student Union 
took up new issues such as economic aid to students and reform of college 
administrations. It took up foreign policy issues, promoting the Oxford 
Pledge “not to support any war which the government may undertake.” 

This challenger was much more successful than the National Student 
League in gaining acceptance. During its 1938 convention, for example, 
the delegates received a letter of greeting from President Roosevelt, as 
well as messages from the mayor of New York, the president of CCNY, 
. and the women’s director of the Democratic National Committee. While 
neither the National Student League nor the American Student Union 
gained new advantages, they could have had different outcomes on this 
variable, given the differences in where they placed their efforts. 

But even if these two groups really had operated at the same time and 
had had the same outcome,’ there would be ample reason for considering 
them independent. The National Student League was involved in violent 
interactions with the police; the American Student Union was not. Mem- 
bers of the Naticnal Student League were arrested; members of the Ameri- 
can Student Union were not. The American Student Union was 10 times 
the size of the National Student League. The National Student League 
- made use of constraints as a means of influence; the American Student 
Union did not. The National Student League was competing with other, 
rival challenging groups for the same constituency, while the American 
Student Union had the field pretty much to itself. If we treat the two groups 
as a single case, what value should we assign it on these variables? Gold- 
stone’s claim of double counting here is unwarranted, and his advice to 
treat the two groups as one can only muddy the antecedents of success, 
making it more difficult to discover and interpret the relationships that 
may exist.? 


T By Goldstone's rules, they necessarily do have the same outcome, since he would 
credit either or both with the successes won by the student movement a generation 
later in the 1960s. 


8 While I concede nothing to Goldstone’s general arguments on independence, 1 am 
prepared to second guess the coding of individual cases in Siraiegy. The American 
Anti-Slavery Society provided a particularly difficult set of dilemmas. Our procedures 
excluded satellite groups of a parent organization. A satellite group-——for example, a 
women’s auxiliary or a vigilante protection unit-—has no programmatic goals separate 
from those of the parent group and merely provides a service or additional resources 
for the parent group. Perhaps the Female Anti-Slavery Society should have been ex- 
cluded as merely a satellite of the American Anti-Slavery Society, and this does repre- 
sent a genuine instance of double counting. The American Anti-Slavery Society also 
confronted us with a case of a faction seizing control of an organizational apparatus. 
In 1840 the original organization split, but the Garrison faction continued to mount 
a challenge under the original name. We chose to use this watershed as the end of the 
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THE ISSUE OF PSEUDOSUCCESS 


Goldstone believes that Strategy employs too restrictive a definition of suc- 
cess. There is irony in this charge because the book is, in fact, much more 
vulnerable to the opposite critique. It fails to distinguish the genuine article 
from two possible kinds of pseudosuccess. Hence, it is insufficiently 
restrictive. | 

Consider the shadow success: a group that realizes the changes it is 
seeking only to have the changes turn out empty of real meaning or impact. 
There is no more poignant example of such a group than the American 
Committee for the Outlawry of War. The committee carried on a decade- 
long campaign in the 1920s to gain American support and participation 
in a treaty that would make war illegal under international law. Salmon 
O. Levinson, an energetic and well-connected lawyer, made the committee's 
effort his own personal crusade, paying more than 95% of the expenses of 
the campaign from his own pocket, even when it was costing more than 
$15,000 a year. The committee got what it was seeking when the U.S. 
Senate ratified the Pact of Paris (the Kellogg-Briand Pact) in 1929. Within 
a few years, legalities notwithstanding, the Japanese invaded Manchuria, 
the Italians attacked Ethiopia, and the Germans dismembered Czechoslo- 
vakia. History played a cruel joke on Levinson and his supporters. 

Consider the tag-along group: a group that realizes the changes it is 
seeking because of what another, more powerful and effective, challenging 
group is doing. It joins successful campaigns but, in reality, contributes 
little of importance to them. Hence, it appears successful, riding on the 
success of others. The Federal Suffrage Association, for example, was not 
the most important of the women's suffrage groups. Tt fell in the sample, 
while the National American Woman Suffrage Association did not. The 
Federal Suffrage Association was inactive during the crucial years from 
1916 to the passage of the federal suffrage amendment in 1920. 'The mea- 
sure of success in Strategy does not distinguish this situation from one in 
which a group is the sole organizational carrier of a challenge. 

These problems of pseudosuccess are acknowledged in Strategy, but they 
are not solved. The route to improving the quality of this data set is 
through further discriminations of this sort, allowing us to sort pseudo- 
successes from genuine ones in some reliable fashion. Goldstone's efforts 
to redefine the measure of success used in Strategy would have been better 
directed in showing us how to disaggregate these cases rather than ag- 
gregating even more. 


challenge. But by the logic of our procedures, we should have then considered the Gar- 
rison American Anti-Slavery Society from 1840 onward as a new, independent chal- 
lenging group to be included in the sample. Hence, one might say that we failed to 
double count here when we should have. 
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BUREAUCRACY AND SUCCESS 


If one had not read Strategy, but relied only on Goldstone’s presentation 
of its argument, his table 2 might appear to be a major embarrassment.® 
It shows that when one looks only at groups without displacement goals, 
there is no relationship between bureaucracy and the ability to gain new 
advantages. One might think, from Goldstone’s account, that Strategy 
argues that bureaucracy is an important determinant of gaining new ad- 
vantages, but the book does not make that argument. 

What does it say about bureaucracy and success? For a td group 
to operate effectively in conflict situations, two separate functional prob- 
lems must be solved. On the one hand, the group must be able to maintain 
a series of commitments from members that can be activated when neces- 
sary—essentially a problem of pattern maintenance. Pattern maintenance 
exists when members of a group carry around their membership in latent 
form, even while not actively participating in collective action. When they 
convene, the individuals are ready to begin functioning immediately as 
group members again. In this sense, the group continues to exist even while 
individual members are scattered about and not in direct interaction with 
each other. On the other hand, the group must be able to solve problems 
of internal conflict so that power struggles within the group do not paralyze 
its ability to act—essentially a problem of integration. 

Centralization of power, Strategy argues, helps a group with the problem 
of managing internal conflict. It does so in particular because it helps a 
group to avoid debilitating factional splits. Bureaucratic organization helps - 
a group with the problem of pattern maintenance. By creating a structure 
of roles with defined expectations in the place of diffuse commitments, a 
challenging group can better assure that certain necessary tasks will be 
routinely performed. 

Strategy created two organizational variables intended to capture the 
theoretical distinction. One, labeled “power centralization,” differentiated 
those groups with either a dominant leader or another form of centralized 
power structure (e.g., a central committee) from the rest. The second, 
labeled “bureaucracy,” might more precisely have been labeled “formaliza- 
tion and role differentiation.” It distinguished groups that had a written 
constitution or charter, maintained a formal list of members, and possessed 
at least three distinct levels of internal divisions from those that lacked 
one or more of these characteristics. These two summary measures are 
empirically independent in this sample of groups. 


9 Goldstone states that Strategy rests “on frequently spurious zero-order correlations" 
but, in fact, table 2 is the only shred of evidence he offers for this assertion. All of his 
other tables rest on the recoding of individual cases, using his own definition of Success- 
ful groups. 
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What Strategy argues is that centralization of power is more strongly 
related to gaining new advantages, while bureaucratization is more strongly 
related to gaining acceptance. Both characteristics are helpful, but coopted 
groups are particularly likely to be bureaucratic, and preempted groups 
are particularly likely to be power centralized. 

In the chapter on these organizational issues, Strategy works with a 
cluster of variables including centralization of power, bureaucracy, factional 
splits, external attack by antagonists or hostile third parties, inclusive 
versus exclusive organization, and the two measures of successful outcome. 
It looks at the relationships among these variables sequentially, typically 
analyzing three or four variables at a time, to explore different parts of a 
complex argument. I was remiss in not including the variable of displace- 
ment goals in this analysis. Let me use this opportunity to rectify the 
omission. 

We coded a number of specific questions about the concerns of the chal- 
lenging group. Specifically, we asked whether in its influence attempts, the 
group was concerned with (1) altering the scope of authority of all or some 
of its antagonists, (2) altering the procedures used by these antagonists, 
(3) altering the personnel of its antagonists, and/or (4) destroying or 
replacing all or some of its antagonists. Some 16 groups were coded “yes” 
on the last of these items; these are groups with displacement goals. They 
have a very poor rate of either new advantages or acceptance. 

How do groups with displacement goals organize themselves compared 
with nondisplacement groups? Figure 1 shows the relationships for bureau- 
cracy and centralization. Displacement groups are strikingly less likely to 
be bureaucratic than the others but only a little less likely to be cen- 
tralized. No displacement groups are both bureaucratic and centralized, 
and only one is bureaucratic. 

In considering why displacement groups fail, there is no way to disen- 
tangle the extent to which organizational characteristics such as lack of 
bureaucracy may contribute in important ways. Perhaps it is their choice 
of an impossible goal that leads them to ultimate failure, regardless of 
their organization. But it is just as plausible to argue that it is the in- 
ability of such groups to solve the problem of pattern maintenance through 
becoming bureaucratic that really produces the failure. In any event, groups 
with displacement goals are especially likely to lack bureaucracy, suggesting 
a problem of pattern maintenance. 


10'Goldstone misleads the reader by suggesting that the role of displacement goals is 
omitted in other discussions in Strategy where it is relevant. The chapter dealing with 
the unruliness of a group’s tactics and the extent to which it is attacked by others 
includes displacement goals as a variable throughout. Similarly, this variable plays an 
important role in the discussion of the relationship of war and other crises to accep- 
tance and new advantages. 
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Fic. 1.—~Bureaucracy, centralization, and displacement goals 


How does the argument fare when we examine the 37 nondisplacement 
groups? Figure 2 presents the same analysis as figure 7.4 in Strategy (p. 
95) but this time for nondisplacement groups only. It shows, perhaps more 
clearly than the earlier figure, how bureaucracy is associated with accep- 
tance while centralization is associated with new advantages. If a group is 
centralized, bureaucracy does not add to its ability to gain new advantages. 
Indeed, the nonbureaucratic, centralized groups do as well as or better 
than groups that have both characteristics. 

A complementary result holds for acceptance. Here, bureaucracy is the 
more important organizational variable, while centralization does not add 
to the group’s ability to gain acceptance. Indeed, the bureaucratic, decen- 
tralized groups do even better than those that have both characteristics. 

Many of the groups with neither bureaucracy nor centralization have 
displacement goals. Hence, we are reduced to only four cases in this cate- 
gory for this analysis. It is worth noting that the only one of these four 
that enjoyed both acceptance and new advantages was the Federal Suffrage 
Association—a group pointed to earlier as a possible pseudosuccess. 


LENGTH OF TIME OF SUCCESS: A CRITIQUE OF GOLDSTONE 


Goldstone goes beyond a critique of Strategy to offer a positive contribu- 
tion to our understanding of how challenging groups gain entry into the 
. American polity. How does this contribution stand up? Goldstone first 


; , makes a.seties of unwise methodological choices that result in an indiscrim- 
" . inate. measure oi success. The consequence is that virtually every group 


. appears to succeed and, hence, there 1s no variance in outcome to explain. 
Thus, he turns to the length of the challenger's career as a variable. 
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Fic. 2—~Bureaucracy and centralization by outcome for nondisplacement groups only 


In trying to use this measure, he immediately comes to grief on his 
inability to distinguish the challenger from the challenge. Recall that the 
end point of a challenge is defined by acceptance or disappearance of the 
organization. Goldstone accepts this definition for those cases in Strategy 
that are already defined as successes. For his recoding, however, he uses 
a different measure to mark the end point, based on new advantages. These 
two measures frequently yield different values. The challenge of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, for example, ended in 1942 when the 
union won recognition from its remaining antagonists after a six-year strug- 
gle. But it was not until several years later, after World War II ended, 
that significant new advantages were won. Goldstone is apparently unaware 
that the end point of a challenge in his data set means different things: 
sometimes that a group gained new advantages for its beneficiary; some- 
times that the challenging group was accepted by its antagonists; and 
sometimes, in the case of preemption, that the challenging group collapsed. 

What kind of model might fit such a muddy set of observations? I would 
suggest a null model as follows: success is unrelated to whether agents of 
social control physically attack or arrest members of a group; it is unrelated 
to the techniques that a group uses to gain and sustain the commitment 
of its constituency; unrelated to the strategy and tactics that a group em- 
ploys to influence its antagonist; unrelated to the internal organization 
of the challenger. 
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This weakness-of-everything model assumes that the process is essentially 
random. In any given year, everv extant challenging group has an equal, 
constant probability of success. In some years it may be a little easier, 
in other years a little harder, but for everybody equally. Nothing that 
the group does or undergoes really affects its chances in this stochastic 
process. | 

The poorer the quality of the data set, the more likely this null model 
is to fit. Poor quality is what one gets when the success of a challenge and 
a challenging group are confused, an indefinite follow-up period is used, 
groups with very different organization and strategy are treated as identical, 
and different definitions of the end point of a challenge are used. Indeed, 
this is the major lesson to be learned from Goldstone's analysis. 

He encounters three awkward moments in his efforts to make a positive 
contribution. The first occurs when he presents table 6, assessing the impact 
of six variables on the time distribution of success. To his credit, he pre- 
sents the analysis two ways—once using the definition of success and 
length of challenge from Strategy, and once with his revised, enlarged, 
and supposedly improved data set. 

It is of some interest to compare the strength of the relationships in the 
two data sets. If Goldstone has, indeed, improved the quality, the relation- 
ships should appear more clearly. It turns out that Goldstone loses six-love 
on this comparison. The relationships are consistently stronger on the 
original data set from Strategy than they are on the revisions, sometimes 
very substantially so. He deftly sidesteps this potential embarrassment by 
not noticing it. 

His second awkward moment occurs when he attempts to explain why 
bureaucracy and selective incentives are associated with slower rather than 
more rapid success. To explain this result, he finds himself echoing argu- 
ments made in Strategy and acknowledges as much in his footnote 11. He 
does not, however, actually present the argument, so let us look at what 
Strategy has to say on this point (p. 122): 


We noted in Chapter Seven . . . that bureaucracy had a stronger relation- 
ship to one measure of success—acceptance—while centralization was more 
strongly related to the other—new advantages. Now we note that long-term 
challengers tend to be more bureaucratic than short-timers, but not more 
centralized and, further, that groups with a challenge in progress when a 
crisis arrives have a clear advantage in winning acceptance but a more 
equivocal one in gaining new advantages. Putting these results together 
suggests that third-party pressure in a crisis may be a mechanism that 
connects bureaucracy and acceptance. Bureaucracy helps a group to survive 
for a longer period in the absence of tangible results; a system-wide crisis 
then occurs and outside pressures push the group's antagonist to make 
some accommodation with it. The result is a higher rate of acceptance for 
bureaucratic groups. 
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Goldstone's final awkward moment occurs in his discussion of crises and 
the timing of success. Again, he finds himself making an argument that 
has already appeared quite explicitly in Strategy. He suggests that “social 
protest groups, even if seeking nondisplacement goals, will get serious at- 
tention only when some external shock occurs, such as a major war or 
economic or political crisis. Only at such times, when the need for integra- 
tion and support of the established order is particularly strong, are estab- 
lished interests likely to feel the need to compromise and accommodate 
to new social protest groups.” 

While I prefer my version of this argument, Goldstone’s is similar, as 
he acknowledges. But he fails to describe the analysis in Strategy that bears 
on this issue. Groups during whose period of challenge a war occurs are 
compared with the other groups. It turns out that the wartime challengers 
are considerably more successful, but mainly on the acceptance criterion. 
The results for new advantages are considerably weaker. 

Strategy also compares groups that launched a challenge prior to the 
Great Depression—a challenge that was still unresolved when the depres- 
sion came—with those that began their challenge while the country was 
in the throes of that national crisis. The predepression groups were 
markedly more successful than their depression counterparts, especially 
on new advantages. When one removes groups with displacement goals, the 
results on wartime challengers continue to hold for nondisplacement groups, 
but the depression results do not. Here, the interpretation must be com- 
plicated by the fact that the depression stimulated the formation of chal- 
lenging groups with goals of replacing their antagonist. Six of the 10 
depression-spawned groups were of this type, while none of the prede- 
pression groups had such goals. 

Goldstone offers a different analysis, and in my view it is much less 
helpful in evaluating the crisis argument. Crisis is a loose label, and if it 
is to be anything other than a sponge concept, it needs a tight definition. 
Not only does Goldstone neglect to offer us one; he also shows a remarkable 
flexibility in deciding what is or is not a crisis period. The period before 
the panic of 1837 is a crisis but the period after is not; the postwar years 
of 1946-43 are considered a crisis but the prewar years, 1939-41, are not; 
the Vietnam years, 1970-72, are considered a crisis but the Korean War 
years of 1950-53 are not. 1 do not disagree with the underlying argument, 
but it is hard to see how one can evaluate it when so much flexibility and 
arbitrariness are allowed in deciding what constitutes a crisis period. 

To summarize my criticisms of Goldstone, he has diluted the quality of 
the data set in Strategy in four ways: (a) he fails to distinguish between 
social movements and their organizational carriers; (b) he employs a 
definition of success so loose that it fails to distinguish among very dif- 
ferent challenging group careers; (c) he treats quite different cases as if 
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they were identical; and (d) he fails to use a consistent definition in de- 
termining the length of a challenge. Furthermore, his attempt at a positive 
contribution employs the concept of crisis in such a sloppy fashion that it 
is deprived of any possible explanatory power. | 


CONCLUSION 


Strategy explores a number of arguments from the literature on protest 
groups, bringing evidence to bear on them whenever possible. Some of these 
arguments bear on the general issue of the permeability of the American 
polity but many of them have little direct bearing. An attempt is: made to 
draw out empirical implications from these arguments whenever possible 
and to examine how well the set of 53 groups fits these implications. Typi- 
cally, clusters of variables are presented that deal with particular argu- 
ments. To make the analysis easier to follow, relationships are presented 
sequentially, using very simple graphs, but this mode of presentation does 
not make it any less a multivariate analysis. 

There are some advantages to this mode of analysis and presentation. 
It makes it quite easy to identify deviant cases, forcing one to question 
why they do not fit the main pattern. It helps one to remain close to the 
reality underlying the labels and numbers, to remember the concrete ex- 
periences they supposedly reflect. By going back and forth between argu- 
ment and data at many different points, one can develop a theoretical argu- 
ment that is grounded in a large number of different concrete relationships. 

Although I may be a critic of pluralist theory as an interpretation of 
American politics, I am a dyed-in-the-wool pluralist on methodological ap- 
proaches in sociology. I readily concede that there are other ways of 
handling these data that might yield additional insights. Strategy includes 
the summary codes for the 53 groups in an appendix as an invitation to 
other scholars to pursue such analyses, and Goldstone's is the fourth such 
analysis that I know of. 


11 The others are Steedly and Foley (1979), Weisburd (1979), and Mirowsky and 
Ross (1979). Steedly and Foley took 30 of the summary measures and used nonmetric 
multidimensional scaling to reduce them to a smaller number of clusters. Five clusters 
were derived, using a similarities matrix. These empirically derived clusters turn out to 
be quite similar to the theoretically derived clusters considered in Strategy and, in fact, 
the authors use the chapter headings of Strategy to label most of them. Steedly and 
Foley then explored this data set with both multiple regression and discriminant func- 
tion analyses, using, in turn, the five composite variables which they identified and the 
underlying set of 30 discrete variables. Most of their analysis supports the general 
thrust of Strategy and, indeed, they conclude that “through multivariate analysis we 
confirmed the propositions of Ash, Turner and Killian, Garner, Gamson, and others" 
(p. 12). Their analysis provides some additional insight. In particular, the. number of 
alliances that a group has (a variable that is not given much emphasis in Strategy) 
emerges as an important predictor of success. This theme of third-party help is an im- 
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Just as there are matters of taste or style in data analysis and presenta- 
tion, there are issues of taste in the type of theoretical argument with 
which one chooses to work. In a world where phenomena are overdeter- 
mined, one can pick different levels of analysis. To focus on systemwide 
crises, for example, is to pick a nonmanipulable variable—unless one con- 
siders the possibility that challenging groups through their actions can 
create such crises. 

My personal preference is to pursue arguments that rely on manipulable 
variables. Strategy emphasizes strategies of mobilization, strategies of in- 
fluence, and internal organization because these are things that challenging 
groups can control. Hence, the argument has immediate relevance for prac- 
tice. The impact of nonmanipulable events, such as wars and depressions, 
must be considered in the argument. Even crises, though, take on more 
implications for practice when they are viewed as opportunities or threats 
with implications for the mobilization and influence strategies of challenging 
groups. 

Clearly, Goldstone has a different perspective on these issues. 1 respect 
the time he has spent with the historical materials analyzed in Strategy, 
and his willingness to take on the question how individual groups should 
be coded on the variables of interest. Unfortunately, he offers us poor 
methodological advice that shows insensitivity to important issues of data 
quality. Nor do I think he really understands what Strategy is saying 
theoretically about the careers of challenging groups. In the end, the book 


portant one in a number of studies of more recent protest movements including the 
work of Jenkins and Perrow (1977) on farm worker movements and Lipsky (1970) on 
the tenant rights movement in New York City. Weisburd (1979) uses the data to ex- 
plore a number of issues concerned with the integrative and disintegrative effects of 
conflict. While many have argued that external conflict causes internal unity, Weisburd 
attempts to show that causality runs in the reverse direction as well. He codes a number 
of additional variables concerned with group unity and external conflict for most of 
the groups in the sample. (For nine of them, he was unable to find all of the relevant 
information for his additional codes.) His analysis explores the relationships by esti- 
mating a linear regression model with reciprocal effects between social conflict and 
group unity. Finally, Mirowsky and Ross (1979) analyze the data using both measures 
of success in Strategy. The antecedent variables are divided into five categories on a 
priori grounds: movement context, beliefs and goals, organization, action and inter- 
action, and length of challenge. The middle three categories involve clusters of from 
eight to 12 variables which were factor analyzed. Three orthogonal factors were 
extracted in each cluster. Since the dependent variables were dichotomous, multidimen- 
sional scaling with embedded hierarchical clustering was also used. The resulting indexes 
correlated between .85 and 1.0 with the corresponding factor analytically derived in- 
dexes..A path analytic model was estimated for both dependent variables with the 
causal flow following the order listed above. Again, the general thrust of the results is 
consistent with Strategy but there are refinements and different emphases. Mirowsky 
and Ross conclude, for example, that bureaucracy has a “decisive effect” on acceptance 
but, in contrast to Steedly and Foley’s analysis, “protest group success does not gen- 
erally depend on the intercession of third parties.” | 
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emerges from his critical examination unscathed. But I am a partisan, and 
this is a matter for others to judge.!? 


APPENDIX 


A few clarifications and corrections not bearing on any important issues 
between Goldstone and myself need brief comment. 

Interviewing —Goldstone states that Strategy relied on interviews, where 
possible, for some of its data on the 53 groups. This is not so. It relied on 
historical documents and secondary sources only. Goldstone’s memory was 
probably playing a trick on him here, since my description in the book 
used the metaphor of an interview. “Instead of employing our questionnaire 
to interview individuals as one would on a survey, we employed it to 
interview books and documents” (p. 24). 

First International—Goldstone thinks that the International Working- 
men’s Associaticn should have been coded as a displacement group. Al- 
though the IWA had a long-range objective of gaining political power 
and establishing a socialist society, its immediate program focused on the 
economic emancipation of the working class. The IWA in America spent 
most of its energy in fratricidal combat, paralleling the split between Marx 
and Bakunin in Europe. But there were some programmatic efforts to 
achieve nondisplacement goals. During the financial panic and depression 
of 1873—74, the IWA presented demands for relief of the unemployed to 
the city governments of New York and Chicago—demands which would 
not have required the replacement of city officials. 

International Association of Machinists —Weisburd (1979) calls atten- 
tion to an error in the violence code for this group. It was coded as not 
being involved in violent interactions, but it was so involved during the 
period from 1901 to 1911. The evidence appeared in one of our major 
sources on this group (Perlman 1961), but our compiler simply missed it. 
Since Strategy argues that unruliness is positively related to success, this 
correction tends to strengthen the argument at this point. 

Industrial Workers of the World.—My apologies to Wobblie fans for 
inadvertently calling them the International Workers of the World—a 
slip I should have caught. 
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Regional Modes of Production and Patterns of State 
Formation in Western Europe' 


Michael Hechter and William Brustein 
University of Washington 


The rise of the modern territorial state in early modern western 
Europe was a spatially skewed process. An endogenous model of the 
uneven pattern of 16th-century state formation is presented. 1t holds 
that the geographical distribution of the first modern state structures 
was largely determined by preexisting regional differences of social and 
economic organization, differences emanating from the 12th century 
if not earlier. The model specifies that three distinct regional modes 
of production existed in 12th-century western Europe. These postu- 
lated forms of social organization are designated as the sedentary 
pastoral, petty commodity, and feudal modes of production. The opti- 
mal preconditions for the initial formation of modern states were to 
be found only in those regions dominated by the feudal mode of pro- 
duction. The paper concludes with a discussion of some methodologi- 
cal and theoretical implications of these findings. 


Despite its preeminent role in enforcing the rules of the game and thereby 
delimiting the economy, polity, and culture of any complex social form, 
sociologists have been reluctant to consider the modern state until quite 
recently. Now there are unmistakable signs that this neglect is being reme- 
died (Moore 1966; Eisenstadt and Rokkan 1973; Anderson 1974a, 19745; 
Wallerstein 1974; Tilly 1975a; Collins 1978; Poggi 1978). 

One of the puzzles about the modern state has been to account for its 
genesis. Although states of one kind or another have existed for millennia 
(see Service 1975; Wright 1977) the first modern, or national, states arose 
in 16-century western Europe. Many different types of states have existed 
in history: leagues of independent cities, empires, federations held to- 
gether by loose central control, and theocratic federations (Tilly 19758). 
Modern states differed, at least quantitatively, from these other forms in 
four respects (Sabine 1953; Watkins 1968; Tilly 19755). First, the mod- 


l Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Sociological Association, 
Boston, 1979. A preliminary version was presented at a meeting of the Social Science 
History Association, Ánn Arbor, and at colloquia of the Center for European Studies, 
Harvard University, and the Department of Sociology, University of California, San 
Diego. We are grateful to Margaret Levi, Douglass C. North, Joan Thirsk, Franklin 
Mendels, Jonathan Pool, Andreas Teuber, M. Estellie Smith, and two anonymous AJS 
referees for their comments on previcus drafts. 
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ern state everywhere sought and was able to achieve some degree of terri- 
torial expansion and consolidation. Second, it managed to attain an un- 
precedented degree of control over social, economic, and cultural activities 
taking place within its borders. Third, it-encompassed a set of ruling insti- 
tutions that were formally separate from all other kinds of institutions in 
its territory. Last, its rulers had a quantitatively greater capacity to mo- 
nopolize and concentrate the means of violence. Dramatic evidence of the 
growth of the modern state is provided by the fact that Europe in 1500 
was composed of some 500 sovereign political units, whereas by 1900 this 
number had been reduced to about 25 (Tilly 19750, p. 15). 

The reasons for the success of this kind of political unit are far from 
understood. As an organizational form, the modern state must have been 
well suited to the historical circumstances existing since the Renaissance, 
else why did it succeed at the expense of rival state forms? Since the sur- 
vival of a political unit in this environment ultimately meant its military 
survival, it is likely that states of this kind were somehow able to maximize 
tax revenues (net of collection costs), maintain standing armies, delimit 
national economies, provide economic growth, and be recognized as sources 
of legitimate authority. All of this may be taken to be axiomatic, but it 
does not offer much help in specifying the precise nature of its comparative 
advantages (for an interesting attempt in this direction, though it offers 
an explanation at variance with some of the evidence presented below, see 
Friedman [1977]). 

In retrospect, it can be seen that the survival prospects for any given 
16th-century political unit were extremely slim. Against these formidable 
odds, political units that became the nuclei—or what Whittlesey (1944, 
p. 596) has termed the cores—of today’s states emerged in particular areas 
of western Europe, including the Paris basin, southeastern England, and 
Castile (see map 1). But other political units which had sprung up in vast 
reaches of territory on the continent and the British archipelago were des- 
tined to be superseded. What distinguished the small number of surviving 
political units, the cores, from the great majority of short-lived failures? 

Previous discussions of this issue have affered long lists of possible dif- 
ferentiating factors, but not much in the way of explanation. For heuristic 
purposes these factors may be placed in two categories. First, there are 
attributes of the various sovereign territories themselves. Thus it has been 
claimed that the survival prospects of a political unit were maximized if 
if encompassed territory that was blessed with a high concentration of 
landholding (Rokkan 1973, 1975); cultural homogeneity (Tilly 19755); 
geographical advantages, such as natural barriers promoting security or a 
high proportion of fertile lowlands (Ardant 1975; Collins 1978); the avail- 
ability of extractable resources (Tilly 19755) ; and a continuous supply of 
political entrepreneurs (Tilly 19755). 
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However, because evidently the variation in the location of modern 
states cannot be fully explained by these factors, which are endogenous 
to the early political units, increasing attention has recently been focused 
on a second category, characteristics of the units’ environment. Thus 
exogenous variables, such as a territory’s geopolitical situation and its 
position in the international division of labor, have been held to be im- 
portant determinants. It has been argued that modern states tended to 
arise in territories that had a protected position in time and space (Ander- 
son 1974a; Tilly 19755); that were removed from the city-studded dorsal 
spine of western Europe (Rokkan 1973, 1975); or that specialized in the 
production of manufactured commodities (such as textile goods), rather 
than in the supply of primary products or in subsistence agriculture (Wall- 
erstein 1974). i 

Each of these variables may indeed be correlated with the appearance 
of core regions in western Europe. But the significance of the correlations 
remains murky in previous discussions. Are some of these variables causally 
prior to or more significant than others? And what is the relative importance 
of the endogenous as against exogenous causes of core formation? 

Before leaping to conclusions about the salience of geopolitical or in- 
ternational economic factors as determinants of core formation in western 
Europe, it is necessary to appreciate, first, that there were extensive re- 
gional social organizational differences in early modern Europe, and sec- 
ond, that these regional differences themselves influenced the course of 
the formation of modern state apparatuses. Yet these considerations have 
generally been ignored in the literature. The failure to take regional dif- 
ferences in social organization into account has led to an unwarranted 
emphasis on the exogenous determinants of initial state formation in west- 
ern European history. 

We will argue that until the 17th century the spatial pattern of core 
formation was decisively influenced, but not wholly determined, by the 
distribution of three quite distinct types of social organization, or modes 
of production, existing in western Europe from the 12th century if not 
earlier. These are designated as the sedentary pastoral, petty commodity, 
and feudal modes of production. 

For reasons not yet entirely clear, each of these types of social organiza- 
tion came to dominate specific territories; hence they will be referred to 
as regional modes of production. However, the optimal preconditions for 
the initial development of cores, and thus of modern states, were to be 
found in those regions predominantly characterized by the feudal mode 
of production alone. First the paper will outline the general features of 
each mode of production. Then it will discuss the preconditions generated 
by each mode of production for the development of the modern state. Al- 
together, an elementary endogenous model of core formation in western 
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Europe will be presented. This model attempts to account for the initial 
development of modern states in western Europe, but other factors need 
to be considered in order to explain state formation in later historical eras. 


REGIONAL MODES OF PRODUCTION IN EARLY MODERN 
WESTERN EUROPE 


A consideration of regional differences in medieval western Europe must 
begin with the 12th century, since the evidence for earlier periods is frag- 
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mentary. However, by this date regional differentiation was already con- 
siderable. This indicates that the origins of regional differences are older 
than the historical record permits us to see. By the 12th century, western 
European regions varied with respect to a host of social factors, including 
types of agricultural organization, patterns of settlement, inheritance cus- 
toms, modal family types, class composition, systems of governance, legal 
systems and types of property rights, and, in some cases, religious practices. 

Whereas each of these individual differentia warrants and has received 
separate study, what is striking to us is that there appears to be a pattern 
of correspondence among them. For example, one mode of agricultural or- 
ganization (the open-field system) is usually found in conjunction with a 
particular settlement pattern (villages distributed according to the expecta- 
tions of centrai-place theory), a particular set of inheritance customs 
(unigeniture), a particular modal family type (the stem family), a par- 
ticular class structure (in which the bourgeoisie and artisanry are of in- 
termediate strength), a particular political system (characterized by par- 
celized sovereignty), a particular legal system (based upon customary 
codes), and so on. A similar correspondence can be observed between the 
two other major field systems and the same factors. While the intercorrela- 
tions are by no means perfect? they occur with such regularity that some 
kind of ideal-typical analysis is justified. 

These ideal-typical constellations of social factors can be considered to 
be modes of production.? Following Marx, a mode of production contains 
two separate elements: the social and technical means by which production 
is organized and carried out (the forces of production); and the institu- 
tions and practices associated with the way goods are produced, exchanged, 
and distributed (the relations of production).* Although a wide variety of 
these modes of production have been described in abstract terms, here we 
posit that three particular modes coexisted in 12th-century western Europe. 

The sedentary pastoral mode of production was composed of self-suf- 
ficient households, loosely linked together by kinship ties. In this mode 
the productive forces were at a low level of development: hunting, pas- 


2See the various regional studies in Baker and Butlin (1973), particularly that of 
Roden. 


3 Other attempts to describe regional differentiation in medieval western Europe in- 
clude Bloch's (1966) “régimes agraires” and Arensberg's (1963) “culture areas.” The 
concept of the mode of production seems preferable in that it insists upon the essential 
holism of these systems of social orgenization—-a holism sacrificed when field systems, 
inheritance patterns, and the other dimensions of these social formations are treated 
as if they were autonomous institutions unconnected by an underlying social structural 
logic. The best rationale for using the concept of the mode of production is that it 
indicates the presence of a single social structural logic at the base of these social forms. 


4 On the concept of mode of production see Anderson (19744); Terray (1975); Gurley 
(1976) ; Hindess ¿nd Hirst (1976); Godelier (1977); Foster-Carter (1978). 
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toralism, and intermittent agricultural cultivation were the major economic 
activities (see Hobsbawm 1964, p. 35). Labor was organized either through 
the nuclear family or through the extended family. The principal means 
of production were controlled by the clan. Kinship relations largely de- 
termined the appropriation of the product. Class distinctions were virtually 
nonexistent, 

In contrast, the petty commodity mode of production was made up of 
congeries of individual producers residing in communities. The principal 
means of production, for both agriculture and handicraft, were owned by 
these individual producers. Production was oriented toward exchange rather 
than use, for long-distance trade was an essential precondition of this type 
of social organization (see Amin 1976, pp. 32-33). Political authority 
tended to be concentrated in the hands of a class of producer-merchants 
who controlled the appropriation of the product as well as the profits from 
trade. The principal class distinction was that between citizens and non- 
citizens (Hobsbawm 1964, p. 41). 

Last was the feudal mode of production. Its basic unit was the manor; 
its major economic activity, arable agriculture. While the serf-tenant, as 
direct producer, owned some of the means of production, particularly tools 
and draught animals, he lacked control over the land. The landlord sub- 
jugated direct producers by charging rents and monopolizing such services 
as ovens and mills (Duby [1968] 1974, p. 130). A political system domi- 
nated by large landlords insured that the serfs could not own land. Feudal 
society was divided principally into two classes, lords and serf-tenants. 
However, since towns also tended to develop within the feudal mode of 
production, merchants and artisans were also present to some degree. 

It must be emphasized that each of these modes of production is an 
ideal type that does not correspond to any actual social formation. All 
historical social forms represent combinations of several modes of produc- 
tion. However, within any social formation one mode of production tends 
to predominate. A mode of production is predominant to the extent that 
its characteristic class structure pervades the social form as a whole. Thus, 
observable patterns of stratification may be taken to indicate the presence 
of the underlying modes of production. 

Elements of all three modes of production may be found in each of the 
12th-century western European regions. For example, in the petty com- 
modity zone some direct producers paid nonproducers in labor services. In 
the feudal zone some communal practices may have persisted in land own- 
ership and livestock grazing. And in the sedentary pastoral zone it would 
have been possible to find both merchants and artisans. However, these 
classes—representative of secondary modes of production—were of lesser 
importance in each of these zones. The dominant mode of production in 
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each social formation circumscribed the extensiveness of each subordinate 
mode. 


THE SEDENTARY PASTORAL ZONE 


The sedentary pastoral zone was principally located in the strip of coastal 
territory stretching south from Norway to northwest Portugal (see map 
2). (A predominantly agrarian variant of this mode existed in the Northern 
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Netherlands [deVries 1974, pp. 24-41] and in East Anglia [Homans 
1975].) In addition to the littoral, this type of social formation could be 
found in the Hebrides, Highland Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Man, Cornwall, 
western France, Galicia, the Basque country, and parts of Aquitaine 
(Flatrés 1959, p. 193). 

Ás its name implies, the major form of agricultural activity in these re- 
gions was pastoralism. The existing arable was divided between the infield 
—land with richer soil where cultivation was intensive and continuous— 
and the outfield— poorer land surrounding the infield, serving continuously 
as enclosed pasture fields. Typically there was no field rotation (Flatrés 
1959, p. 194; Smith 1967, pp. 210-14; Baker and Butlin 1973, pp. 617- 
18). The fields themselves were square and usually surrounded a dwelling. 
They were separated from one another by enclosures of trees, hedges, or 
dirt mounds. Land was most often worked by a group of descendants of 
a near and common ancestor dwelling in proximity. Households were 
clustered together in small hamlets where the inhabitants were grouped 
according to their distribution in kindreds (Vinogradoff 1911, pp. 15-16). 
Examples of this settlement pattern include the /reo in Brittany, the £rev 
in Cornwall, the tref in Wales, the £reen in the Isle of Man, and the town- 
lands in Ireland. This description of the tref is illustrative: “The £ref was 
not an isolated farm. Neither was it a village. It was something between 
them in size—nine houses is the number mentioned in the law, and these 
houses seem to have clustered close to each other. It was a hamlet, too, in 
which the group of people lived who used one plough in common and kept 
their cattle in a single herd" (Homans 1975, p. 27). Throughout this 
region towns were rare; villages and hamlets were the predominant form 
of settlement. 

Social life was organized by clan and family associations. The blood 
relationship of the agnatic group was the central principal of consociation 
(Koebner 1941, p. 51). This can be seen by considering the inheritance 
customs found in this mode of production. The system of inheritance was 
not concerned with the economic costs of excessive fragmentation of land- 
holdings, but rather, with the continuity of the lineage. The norm of egali- 
tarianism in this inheritance system thus tended to override all considera- 
tions of economic productivity (Le Roy Ladurie 1976, pp. 53—54). An 
equal and partible inheritance was obtained regardless of the genealogical 
position of the child. Each adult inhabitant (save in Normandy, where 
women were excluded) of the village or clan was entitled to an equal share 
in the village lands. Upon the death of the father, all previous arrangements 
made by him with respect to inheritance were nullified and all possessions 
were returned to a common pool. The primacy of the blood relationship 
of the agnatic group was so strong that it was the custom for a childless 
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couple to will its property from the paternal line to the local chief or tax 
collector rather than to the nonlineal outsiders from the distaff side (see 
1906, p. 9; Le Roy Ladurie 1976, p. 58). These practices led to nuclear 
families® because partible inheritance provided each member of the family 
with rights to land. 

The extent of social stratification in this zone was moderate. Differences 
in wealth between chieftains and peasants were far less than elsewhere in 
western Europe in this period. The peasant, for his part, owned the means 
of production and had no regular personal service to perform (Nabholz 
1941, p. 252). However, marked ranks and privileges existed, and these 
were to increase. Although land was regarded as common property of the 
clan, livestock and other goods were distributed without any regard to 
the allotment of shares. Through the practice of patronage, a ruling class 
began to emerge (Vinogradoff 1911, pp. 24, 31, 34). The Armorican ac- 
counts of the 9th through the 11th centuries mention tribal leaders ( Mach- 
tierns) who furnished personal protection and insurance from famine for 
their men. Soon they owned the parish outright and dominated it by 
hereditary rule (Bloch 1941, pp. 262-63). Descendants of these chieftains 
were later to become the noble class of Brittany in the high and late Mid- 
dle Ages (Bloch 1941, p. 272). Similar patterns may be observed in Wales 
and Ireland. Despite this rigidification of the class structure, neither urban 
burghers nor artisans were to be found in significant numbers, however. 

Government in these regions was tribal. The chief of the tribe or clan 
could be chosen by an election of elders, or he could emerge as simply the: 
wealthiest or most powerful individual in his territory. Clan members 
pledged their fidelity to the chief and were obliged to follow him into battle. 
Patrimonialism, albeit in a small-scale form, was at the basis of the political 
structure. Finally, the religious practices in this region were somewhat 
distinct, representing a syncretism of paganism having strong supernatural 
and magical elements with standard orthodox Christianity. Some have 
claimed this combination resulted in a type of Christianity peculiarly re- 
sistant to change, in part because it encouraged passive obedience and 
resignation on the part of parishioners toward their priests.® 


5 The concepts of nuclear, stem, and joint family types were introduced, somewhat 
vaguely, by Le Play (1895). Types of family structures do not, however, vary inde- 
pendent of other social relations (see Godelier 1975, p. 4). 


8 Tilly (1962, p. 110) quotes from Siegfried (1913): “In the Vendée, it is the priest who 
remains as in other days the peasant’s real chief. [The peasant] is not only religious; 
he also feels a kind of sacred superstition regarding that priest toward whom ancestral 
habit prescribes passive obedience.” See also Le Bras (1956, pp. 75, 83). 
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THE PETTY COMMODITY ZONE 


The petty commodity region was found largely in the Mediterranean area, 
in lands stretching westward from north central Italy to Catalonia.’ But 
a similar system emerged also in southern Germany® (in the region of 
Augsburg) and in Flanders (Slicher van Bath 1963; Anderson 19745). 
Whereas pastoral agriculture played a dominant role in the first zone, in 
this one arable agriculture was practiced in a relatively commercial setting 
sometimes described as un capitalisme précoce (Vilar 1977, p. 136). For 
the most part cultivation was carried out in a two-field rotation, using the 
light scratch plow (the araire). Since this plow could be pulled rather 
easily, cultivation did not require extensive cooperation among producers. 
The light scratch plow did not make intensive use of scarce livestock: 
two oxen sufficed as against a team of horses. Moreover, the simple con- 
struction of the araire made it possible for peasants of merely moderate 
wealth to possess their own plow. Both factors aided the peasant in his 
emancipation from the collective restraints and obviated the need for col- 
lective obligations (Smith 1967, pp. 244-45). 

Transhumant pastoralism tended to develop in the Mediterranean area 
(Bloch 1966, pp. 48-55). The seasonal migration caused by transhumance, 
coupled with an absence of collective restraints and a lack of manorial con- 
trol, led to greater variability in the settlement pattern than existed else- 
where (Smith 1967, pp. 269-70). 

The typical farm throughout the zone was a small parcel of land worked 
by a peasant family. As in the previous mode of production, the fields 
were square; however, these fields had no habitations on them (they were 
termed Blockflur, champs ouverts et irréguliers, and terroir en puzzle). 

The entire system of farming in this zone was more flexible than that 
of northwestern Europe, and it could produce a much greater crop variety. 
The variety of soil conditions in the Mediterranean favored heterogeneous 
cropping—wheat in rich loams, beans ‘in less fertile areas, and vines in 
marginal and rocky soils. Much of this agricultural production was oriented 
either to local urban markets, far more numerous in these regions than 
elsewhere in western Europe, or to long-distance trade (principally in 
wheat, olive oil, and wine). The relative density of towns encouraged a 
two-field system of rotation, because this kind of system was geared to crop 
specialization. As a consequence, cash cropping was most advanced in 


T These regions had many parallels with Islamic Spain in this period (see Lewis 1966, 
pp. 68-69, 122). 


8 Smith (1967, p. 329) finds similarities in South German towns with respect to urban- 
ization, specialization, and residence patterns. 


® Even in open-field areas, the nearness of markets often yielded a two-field system, 
as in the case of the Rhine rift valley (Smith 1967, p. 209). 
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this zone. To a much greater extent than elsewhere, the towns determined 
the nature of countryside activity (Merrington 1975; Fourquin 1976, pp. 
24-25). Indeed, towns were the center of social, political, and economic 
life. Not only was the town a marketplace where peasants sold their sur- 
plus; it was also an administrative capital having council and magistrates, 
a center of manufacturing, a religious center, and a social center where 
landlords tended to reside. In contrast to the first zone, where farms were 
isolated from one another and peasants seldom had contact with urban 
institutions, here the typical farm was very much attached to the town 
(Sion 1974, p. 124). The bulk of the agricultural population lived in large 
villages or small cities (Agulhon 1970, p. 59). 

In the early 13th century the inheritance pattern in these regions dmg 
from a partible system to a distinctive system of unigeniture called préciput 
(Aubenas 1936, pp. 526-30; Lewis 1965, p. 352; Wakefield 1971, pp. 
52-53; Le Roy Ladurie 1976, pp. 61-72). This change is often ascribed 
to increasing commercialization, and it is associated with the revival of 
Roman law (Aubenas 1936, p. 530; Vilar 1977, p. 173; Le Roy Ladurie 
1976, pp. 61-63). Préciput followed from the Roman tradition of patria 
potestas, in that the wishes of the father with respect to inheritance were 
supreme. The father alone determined who was to inherit the land. He 
could will it to one of his children (Vilar 1977, p. 175) or divide it among 
many (Livet 1962, pp. 350-51). Thus préciput occasionally led to the 
fragmentation of landholding. 

Commercialization caused considerable social mobility. Private property 
rights in land enabled wealthy merchants to acquire country estates. The 
distinction between aristocrat and bourgeois was very blurred in these 
regions. The petty urban nobility was favorably disposed toward the de- 
velopment of trade, taking a direct part in commercial activities. These 
lords were often townsmen, either nobles who had come at some time in the 
past to live in the city or burgesses who had bought estates. An essential 
element of the petty commodity social structure was the fusion of noble 
and bourgeois: nobles became bourgeois through business and bourgeois 
became enobled by law (Smith 1967, pp. 310-11; Hibbert [1953] 1974, 
pp. 157-59; Fourquin 1976, p. 213). The urban residence of the aristocracy 
was itself a reflection of the domination of the countryside by the towns. 
South of the Alps, country districts were not—as they were in the north— 
centers of economic, social, and political life. Cities retained this role, so 
potentes, both counts and warricrs, maintained their urban residences. In 
the petty commodity social formation the law hardly recognized the con- 
nection between fief and military service, as witnessed by the Jus Lango- 
bardorum in north and central Italy (Fourquin 1976, pp. 74-75). 

These fluid conditions were not conducive to the establishment of rigid 
class structures. Even distinctions between peasants and townsmen were 
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difficult to draw, since the local markets brought the peasants into frequent 
contact with urban life. Many cities abolished all forms of personal and 
material subjection, thus restricting the exactions of the lords. Competition 
among the urban lords for labor and political influence invariably strength- 
ened the peasantry’s hand. In these circumstances, the nobility could not 
demand personal services of the peasantry (Fourquin 1976, p. 179). 

The city-state politics of these regions was dominated by urban patri- 
cians, half noble and half bourgeois. The power of this middle stratum re- 
sulted mainly from its control of markets and exchange rates. Leading 
families from this stratum controlled the courts, the banks, and the militia. 
They were also important in the struggle against episcopal attempts to 
control the towns (Hibbert [1953] 1974, pp. 158-59). 

In this zone (as in the previous one) property tended to be alienable, 
and most of the land was made up of individual peasant allods (parcels of 
land that can be freely disposed of through sale or gift). Where land was 
held in tenure, the contract was explicitly to be reformulated at the time 
of each renewal (Bloch 1941, p. 234). The small free peasant proprietor 
dominated the region’s agriculture, and landholding was relatively uncon- 
centrated (Vinogradoff 1911, p. 68; Sion 1974, p. 124). The emphasis on 
individual private property rights emanating from Roman law stimulated 
the existence of peasant allods (Vilar 1977, pp. 168-69). The agriculturalist 
of this region found legal support for enclosing his property, as did his 
counterpart in the previous zone.!? 

Finally, religion in these territories was strongly reformist. This was 
in part, no doubt, a function of urbanization. This region provided fertile 
ground for heretical movements such as the Cathari movement of southern 
France (Wakefield 1971, pp. 79-80; Le Roy Ladurie 1978). And at a later 
date the Huguenots found their strongest social base among the urban 
populations of the Midi (Leonard 1955. p. 20; Scoville 1960, pP. 7, 11; 
Le Roy Ladurie 1966, pp. 342 ff.). 


THE FEUDAL ZONE 


The feudal zone is by far the best known. Feudalism arose most generally 
in the territory between the Loire and the Rhine; in Burgundy, South- 
eastern and Midland England, and—imperfectly—in parts of the Iberian 
peninsula, Southern Italy, and Lombardy (Bloch 1961, pp. 445-46; Duby 
[1968] 1974, p. 124; Fourquin 1976, p. 71). Agriculture was organized 
through the manorial system. The manor was a fief that provided revenue 
from which the landlord and his tenants were supported. Production and 


10 In the Mediterranean, peasant rights to land were enhanced by the maxim “no lord 


without title,” in contrast to the north where the law was “no land without a lord” 
(Fourquin 1976, p. 140; see also Livet 1962, p. 312). 
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distribution were both coordinated in the manor. The manor itself was 
divided into two parts: the demesne, or the reserve exploited by the owner, 
and the farms worked by dependent villeins. The demesne consisted of the 
arable, the meadowlands, and occasionally vineyards, water mills, brew- 
erles, and inns. The farm included house, garden, arable land, meadows, 
and sometimes vineyards. The villein also had the right to exploit woods, 
wastes, and fallow (Slicher van Bath 1963, p. 44; Duby [1968] 1974, 
pp. 124-25; Fourauin 1976, p. 164). 

The mode of production that had developed in this third region employed 
a new system of agricultural organization and new techniques. The first 
mode basically employed ancient pastoral agriculture. Cultivation in the 
second was of secondary importance and tended to require traditional 
productive techniques and organization. The manorial system of the third 
region, however, made use of the heavy wheeled plow (the cAarrue), 
modern (horse) harnesses, and a three-field rotation. 

Here the arable was laid out in open fields. No fences or hedges separated 
one field from another, and there was no habitation upon them. The open- 
field arable was suddivided into sections of considerable size, which in turn 
were subdivided into long strips (these have been termed open fields, 
champs ouverts et allongés, and Gewannen). Most often, a strip was that 
parcel of land the oxen could plow in a single day. Peasant families seldom 
had rights to contiguous strips; instead they farmed strips located in the 
different fields (Reynolds 1961, p. 132). Normally one family’s strip 
was bordered by strips of families that belonged to the same plow team, 
thereby fostering the coordination of plowing. 

The manorial pattern of agriculture, based as it was upon collective 
grazing rights, the interdependence of arable and waste, the communal 
regulation of cultivation (vaine páture), and the harnessing and pulling of 
the heavy wheeled plow clearly required extensive organization and peas- 
ant cooperation (Thirsk 1964). This system was naturally associated with 
the establishment of village communities. 

Nucleated village settlement was the optimum pattern in the feudal re- 
gions. The three-field system encouraged the peasant to reside in a central 
location, since he owned strips in each field and needed to have quick ac- 
cess. Moreover, the collective obligations and the restraints of farming 
with the heavy plow also encouraged nucleated settlements (Smith 1967, 
pp. 269—71). These communities evolved a system of self-government and 
strong communal consciousness and unity (Vinogradoff 1892, pp. 9, 396, 


11 According to Dion (1934, p. 81), as long as arable and pastoral production were 
intertwined, open fields coexisted with the practice of collective grazing rights. This 
coexistence differed from the practice in the Mediterranean region, where the cultivators 
set aside land distinct from the arable for the purpose of pasturing. Dion attributes the 
pattern of separation of arable from pasture to the Roman practice of ager and saltus. 
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408-9; Dion 1934, p. 37; Flatrés 1964, p. 29). Villagers knew each other, 
shared their problems, worked and prayed together. 

As the new agricultural techniques increased the efficiency of production, 
towns arose to fulfill central place functions. Unlike the towns of the 
petty commodity zone (many of which had persisted since Roman times) 
these new towns were exclusively involved in trade with their hinterlands. 
The class composition of these towns was less heterogeneous: burghers, 
artisans, and emancipated peasants were the most important groups. The 
landed aristocracy remained in residence on their manors. The aristocracy 
had little to say about what went on in towns of this third region; for here 
alone autonomous towns had developed. 

Impartible inheritance, or unigeniture, was generally the rule, and it 
kept the size of tenement constant (Goody 1976, pp. 26-27; Le Roy 
Ladurie 1976, pp. 41-44).1? The pressure toward unigeniture arose from 
the lord's interest in preserving his return from the tenement. Fragmenta- 
tion not only threatened this return but also inhibited the application of 
technical innovations. The use of the heavy plow, for example, would 
make little sense in small holdings. Unigeniture in the feudal mode of 
production led to a high degree of social stability and to an extensive divi- 
sion of labor. Noninheriting offspring were forced to follow other pursuits 
in the growing urban centers, the developing bureaucracy, or the armies of 
the feudal kings. Unigeniture also led to a family structure in which the 
father and mother lived with the married inheriting child under one roof 
(Le Roy Ladurie 1976, pp. 44, 47). This system, however, differed from 
préciput in that the inheriting child was not chosen at the whim of the father, 
but according to customary formulae (thus, there was primo- or ultimo- 
geniture). 

The class composition of this region therefore differed substantially from 
that of the two previous zones. The peasant, for one, was more dependent 
upon his lord than elsewhere, and his labor was more intensively appro- 
priated. The interstitial urban economy produced a bourgeoisie and ar- 
tisanry of intermediate strength—stronger than in the first mode of pro- 
duction, weaker (because cities were far less numerically important) than 


12 Even in those occasional instances where the pattern of inheritance was not im- 
partible, the lord in the open-field area could exert pressure on peasants to maintain 
the unity of the tenement: “Although it was hereditary, the land was held by a written, 
periodically renewable contract from the landlord, who had the legal right to approve 
every. transfer effected through a marriage contract, inheritance settlement, or sale, 
and could deny any provisions that threatened to reduce his income. This was specifi- 
cally aimed at preventing the peasants from dividing their holdings or burdening them 
with debts paid out as marriage portions” (Berkner 1976, p. 77). The lord’s drive to 
insure that unigeniture was instituted often met with resistance because of the family’s 
desire to split the holding, whether fief or farm, among offspring (Fourquin 1976, pp. 
150-51). 
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in the second mode. Further, this was a relatively hierarchical class 
structure. l 

The political structure of this region was distinctive. The suzerain granted 
land to his vassal, who was bound by personal fealty. Personal loyalty 
linked each set of superiors and subordinates throughout the system as a 
whole. Bloch (1938) claimed these authority relations amounted to a form 
of parcelized sovereignty, and Anderson (1974a, pp. 148-49) has ably 
summarized their consequences: “political sovereignty was never focused 
in a single center. The functions of the State were disintegrated in a vertical `. 
allocation downwards, at each level of which political and economic rela- 
tions were, on the other hand, integrated.” The stability of the system 
derived, in part, from the fact that feudal law did not recognize the concept 
of land ownership. The recipient of a fief did not have the right to alienate 
it, since in principle every tenement was held directly or indirectly by the 
king (ius in re aliena) (Ganshof 1964, p. 145). The practice of relief, 
surrendering the fief to the lord on the previous vassal’s death, which was 
widespread in areas of the strongest feudal presence, further strengthened 
the principle of the inalienability of the tenement (Fourquin 1976, pp. 
148-49). Finally, the religious ideology of this zone was orthodox and 
antagonistic to mystical or individualistic versions of Christianity, such as 
Catharism (Le Roy Ladurie 1978). 

This brief description must conclude with an important caveat. No single 
western European region can be adequately described by a general typology 
of this kind. For one thing, each of the differentiating factors discussed 
concerning these regions must be regarded as a continuous rather than a 
binary variable. For another, significant intraregional differences lent in- 
numerable shadings to any particular territory. Differences between south 
and north Wales, eastern and western Ireland, Highland and Lowland 
Scotland, Basse and Haute Bretagne, as well as the existence of champion 
(open-field) areas in parts of Brittany, Normandy, Devon, Cornwall, 
Poitou, the French Alps, Aunis, and Saintonge illustrate the extent of 
variation within each of these regions. However, despite the importance 
of variations existing within each zone, at a macroscopic level the zones 
take on a reasonably homogeneous appearance. 13 


13 The uneven distribution of these modes of production in the territories of western 
Europe raises the problem of their origins. Why is the sedentary pastoral zone princi- 
pally found on the Atlantic littoral and in northern Europe, the petty commodity zone 
oriented to the Mediterranean, and the feudal zone located in lands far from either 
sea? Basically two different approaches have been taken to this question. Some writers 
have insisted that each type of social organization ultimately had common cultural 
roots (Vinogradoff 1911; Gray 1915; Homans 1969). Others have favored explanations 
based on the different ecological endowments of the respective territories (Thirsk 1966; 
Baker 1966; Blum 1971; Hoffman 1975; Smith 1967). Anderson (1974b) has offered 
a historical interpretation emphasizing both cultural and geographical causes. He at- 
tributes the existence of three distinctive areas in medieval Europe to the differential 
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SOME CONSEQUENCES OF THESE DIFFERENCES IN 
SOCIAL ORGANIZATION, 1000-1350 


From the 11th century on, political units in the feudal zone gained territory 
and power at the expense of those in the sedentary pastoral and petty 
commodity zones. This is because the feudal mode of production was 
superior to its rivals in two important respects. First, feudal law gave 
these units definite political and organizational advantages. Second, the 
open-field system increased agricultural productivity so that economic de- 
velopment in the feudal zone was the highest in all Europe. 

As late as the 12th century, the comparative superiority of the feudal 
zone was by no means obvious. After the collapse of Rome, prospects for 
political and economic development did not appear promising anywhere in 
western Europe. The Imperial traditions were kept alive in the eastern 
Mediterranean, while the West as a whole was plunged into a dismal period ' 
of instability and disintegration. Following the invasions the different re- 
gional social formations that were evolving coexisted for a time on a basis 
of mutual isolation and noninterference. Contemporaries undoubtedly would 
have believed that the West's best chance for development lay in the petty 
commodity zone. For during a period when Europe as a whole was peri- 
pheral to the international economy, these regions were by far the most 
civilized and urbane in all the West. From the 10th to the 12th centuries, 
the Italian city-states and the cities of the Midi and Catalonia all gained 
wealth and territory throughout the western Mediterranean. However, from 
hindsight it is evident that even by this time the center of gravity of 
western Europe was shifting from the Mediterranean toward those terri- 
tories that were developing a feudal mode of production largely insulated 
from international markets. 

The reasons for this shift northward, representing a sharp discontinuity 
of development in that the parts of Europe that were least commercial in 
the 6th century came to supersede the most commercial parts in the 11th . 


impact of Roman institutions with the Barbarian social formation in its hinterland. 
No monocausal theory appears adequate in the light of existing evidence, because: 
counterevidence can be provided to show the limitations of each approach. The cultural 
determinists have difficulty explaining the variation of field systems occurring within 
each of the west European culture areas (see Baker and Butlin 1973). Further, their 
expectations about the origins of institutions such as the open fields do not jibe with 
the English and German historical record (see Thirsk 1966; Mayhew 1973, pp. 23-28; 
Slicher van Bath 1963, p. 56). The ecological determinists, on the other hand, have no 
ready explanation for evidence that common institutions existed within areas having 
significant geographical variations (see Bloch 1966, pp. 58-59; Dion 1934, pp. 29-30). 
Thus, regardless of the merits of each approach, reasonable doubt remains. It therefore 
seems prudent to accept Kerridge's (1976, p. 48) verdict that “very likely we shall have 
to reconcile ourselves to the reality that the early origins of field systems are un- 
knowable." The same must be said for the genesis of these regional modes of produc- 
tion more generally. 
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century, have been at the center of one of the great historical controversies 
of our time. Pirenne (1939) argued that the Germanic invasions began 
to sever Mediterranean influence in the north, but that an Islamic blockade 
of the Mediterranean decisively ended this influence, forcing the West to 
live upon its own resources and to invent its own institutions. Islamic 
control of the Mediterranean thus provided an exogenous spur to develop- 
ment: Charlemagne would have been impossible without Mohammed. Apart 
from the dubiousness of his evidence (see Havighurst 1958), Pirenne did 
not offer a compelling account of the fact that European development oc- 
curred primarily in the particular regions where the feudal mode of produc- 
tion had its strongest hold; indeed, his analysis tends to downplay regional 
differences within western Europe during the Middle Ages.** 

To understand the comparative superiority of the feudal mode of 
production it is necessary to begin with feudal law, for many of feudal- 
ism’s ultimate structural and political advantages are direct consequences 
of its nonallodial property rights and system of impartible inheritance. 

Customary law produced a contract based on personal fealty between 
lord and vassal, as well as between peasant and lord, that could not be 
abrogated by: allodial transfer. Even in instances where free peasants paid 
monetary rents, they were obliged to render services and lacked rights to 
sell their property. Feudal law stipulated that each tenement was held 
directly or indirectiy by the lord. By customary law the vassal could cede 
the fief only to the lord. The right cf property was divided into two parts: 
jus eminens, the right of (lord’s) ownership; and jus utile, the right of 
usufruct (Fourquin 1976, p. 139). But alienation and division were con- 
trary to feudal custom. Both unigeniture and the nonallodial property rights 
basic to feudal law led to the consolidation of landholdings and therefore 
laid the basis for the emergence of relatively large political units, or prin- 
cipalities, by the 11th century. 

Feudalism has often been viewed as a source of weak political power 
since it is identified with parcelized sovereignty. Yet in other respects the 
system of vassalage facilitated political coordination (Ganshof 1964, pp. 
163-64, 167; Strayer 1968, p. 21). The vitality of feudalism can be seen 
in the context of the early Middle Ages in northwestern Europe. During 
the chaotic period from 1000 to 1200, the strongest principalities in western 
Europe were the most feudalized: in France, the Ile-de-France, Burgundy, 


14 As does Hilton (1973, p. 26): “In spite of . . . widely differing physical environ- 
ments, there was a basic similarity of social structure in the rural communities of me- 
dieval Europe. This arose from the simple fact that in a subsistence economy and in 
the climatic conditions of most parts of Europe, the most easily and cheaply produced 
foods were derived from cereals.” But surely there are different ways to produce grain. 
Just as Pirenne was convinced long-distance trade was the fount of most historical 
dynamics, Hilton falls into a similar error by reifying the concept of class. 
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and Normandy; in Spain, Castile—rather than economically advanced 
Catalonia. 

These principalities were ruled through a hierarchy of authority extend- 
ing from the independent castellans to the counts and vassals and finally 
to the king (Fourquin 1976, p. 70). As such, they possessed all the ad- 
ministrative machinery and the corps of officers, if not the power, that the 
monarchies would exhibit at a later date (Fourquin 1976, p. 231). Though 
the authority of the feudal king vis-à-vis his lords was highly limited, 
under feudal ideology no lord could refuse to recognize the theoretical 
supremacy of the monarch. This may be illustrated by the case of the 
count of Ile-de-France, who was viewed as sacred because he was the heir 
to the title of Charlemagne. The king took advantage of his dual role as 
both sovereign and suzerain to increase his power (Strayer 1968, p. 19; 
Fourquin 1976, pp. 102-3). 

By its effects on territorial concentra-ion and hierarchical administration 
feudal law thus provided a material and ideological framework for political 
cohesiveness that was clearly lacking elsewhere. In the other zones of west- 
ern Europe the traditions of partible inheritance and allodial property 
rights fostered the widespread fragmentation of landholdings (Berkner 
1976). In the petty commodity regions the change in allodial ownership 
of all lands or rights given out by ruling families to those who were their 
subordinates weakened the territorial polities. Allodial ownership also 
emerged in the sedentary pastoral zone. And the partible inheritance char- 
acteristic of both regions prevented dominant landowners from creating 
large enough holdings to establish hereditary kingships (Lewis 1965, p. 
352). Part of the reason for the failure of the powerful duchy of Normandy 
to defeat the Ile-de-France in the 12th century stems from a legacy of 
partible inheritance that created a division in the Norman leadership. Im- 
partible inheritance in the Ile-de-France contributed to its more cohesive 
leadership (Haskins 1966, p. 123). 

All told, the combination of personal fealty, impartibility, and the in- 
alienability of property essential to the maintenance of the feudal pyramid 
of authority was absent in both the sedentary pastoral and petty commodity 
zones. 

But the feudal zone had economic as well as political and organizational 
advantages. It is clear that by the late Middle Ages the agriculture of the 
feudal zone was among the most productive on the continent. The reasons 
for this have long been subject to debzte. Climate has been held to be an 
important cause of this superior productivity. If it is accepted that the 
major advantage the North held over the South lay in its more productive 
system of agricultural organization—the open-field system——then the spring 
sowing, the chief economic novelty of this system, was unprofitable in the 
South owing to the scarcity of summer rains there (White 1940). However, 
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this explanation cannot easily account for the substantial variation among 
field systems in northern Europe. As has been suggested above, cultural, 
social structural, political, and geographic factors must all be considered 
determinants of the different modes of production. 

Technological change is perhaps a more convincing factor than climate 
to account for the economic advance of the feudal regions. The wheeled 
plow used in this zone was more efficient in that it eliminated the need 
for cross-plowing, enabled better drainage of the fields, and improved 
the circulation of minerals and plant nutrients within the soil on account 
of its deeper furrows (Herlihy 1974, p. 17). Other agricultural improve- 
ments developed here were a more modern harness; triennial rotation, which 
dramatically increased the arable; the use of the horse in place of the 
less efficient ox; the planting of legumes, adding valuable sources of protein 
to the diet and simultaneously increasing soil fertility through their nitro- 
gen-fixing properties. Some of these improvements could be adopted more 
efficiently in regions with large parcels of land. All told, the improvements 
led to a virtual agricultural revolution that permitted increased population 
densities in the feudal zone (Duby 1968).!5 By the 12th century the most 
densely populated regions in western Europe were also the most feudalized 
—with the single exception of the northern Italian city-states, whose sur- 
vival depended on long-distance trade (Russell 1972, p. 235). This relative 
population density gave these regions a decisive military advantage in the 
fluid political conditions of the high Middle Ages. 

For the most part, the petty commodity regions did not take part in the 
agrarian technological revolution that occurred in the feudal zone (though 
Flanders and Lombardy may be cited as exceptions). The major landown- 
ers in this social formation did not reside in the countryside. Instead they 
lived in major urban areas, removed from the daily concerns of their hold- 
ings. It appears that these landholders did not apply to the management 
of their lands the spirit of initiative which they displayed in their com- 
mercial dealings (Fourquin 1976, p. 213). For in these regions the attrac- 
tion of the market, and the two-field system of agriculture, had geared 
agriculture toward specialization and profit making. Thus cycles of ex- 
panding and contracting production continued to characterize the agricul- 
ture in the petty commodity zone (Smith 1967, p. 266). 

Agricultural techniques in the sedentary pastoral zone were archaic, and 
production was oriented toward subsistence. Neither the technological in- 


35 An alternative explanation of the relatively greater economic development of these 
regions has been offered by North and Thomas (1973, chap. 4). In their model, demo- 
graphic growth is the exogenous variable that determines technological improvement. 
But this leaves the cause of population growth unexplained. The paucity of relevant 
. data from the early Middle Ages makes a resolution of the issue unlikely in the near 
future. 
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novations occurring in the open-field areas nor the stimulus of commercial 
production in the South had parallels in the isolated regions of the Atlantic 
fringe. 

By the early 14th century the feudal zone tended to have greater political 
cohesiveness, economic productivity, and, hence, military effectiveness than 
its two rivals. Its ultimate predominance in western Europe seemed all but 
assured. 


THE EFFECT OF THE PLAGUES 


Then came the plagues. The principal economic consequence of the plagues 
was to alter sharply the land/labor ratio everywhere in Europe. This in- 
creased the relative value of labor. But this single stimulus led to quite 
different results in the three zones. The feudal zone, which had possessed 
the most repressive system of labor control previous to the 14th century, 
subsequently developed the highest degree of peasant class consciousness. 
This relatively strong solidarity among peasants in the feudal regions pro- 
moted labor unrest and helped to ease peasant dependency. Since depen- 
dency inhibits the productivity of labor, the feudal zone emerged in the 15th 
century with still another comparative advantage. 

The impact of sharply increased mortality varied in regions having dif- 
ferent class structures. Not only were the class structures of the three zones 
different, but the solidarity of the various classes should be expected to 
have varied widely between zones. This is most evident for the peasantry. 
If class formation is considered to be at least partially a function of in- 
teraction patterns (see Hechter 1978), each mode of production should have 
produced different levels of peasant solidarity. Clearly the feudal mode, 
with its open-field agriculture based on peasant cooperation in the context 
of strong community institutions, would have produced the highest degree 
of peasant class consciousness. Just as clearly, class consciousness should 
have been weakest among peasants in the sedentary pastoral mode, owing 
to its field system composed of isolated farmsteads and to the scarcity of 
nucleated settlements. Finally, the petty commodity mode should have 
promoted an intermediate degree of peasant class consciousness—higher 
than in the sedentary pastoral mode, since agricultural laborers lived in 
villages or cities, but lower than in the feudalized areas, since agricultural 
production was individually rather than communally organized and the 
class composition of the cities in the petty commodity zone was so very 
heterogeneous. ; 

In principle these ideas can easily be tested. If the mode of production 
affected class formation in this way we should expect to find that (ceteris 
paribus) 14th- and 15th-century peasant jacqueries occurred primarily in 
territories having a feudal and—less frequently—a petty commodity mode 
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-of production, rather than a sedentary pastoral one. In fact, such outbreaks 
occurred in southeastern England, the Paris basin, Flanders, Lombardy, the 
Rhine basin, and Barcelona, although there is no quantitative information 
about the relative strength of these movements (see map 3). Perhaps they 
arose, not because of commercialization, as Hilton (1973, p. 174) would 
have it, but because the modes of production of these regions provided a 
basis for the development of peasant solidarity. 
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The high level of peasant solidarity in the feudal areas also worked to 
favor limited independence from landlords. A solidary peasantry was better |. 
able to resist the attempts of landlords to limit its freedom of action than 
a fragmentary peasantry. This partially explains regional differences in la- 
bor control within western Europe, as well as between western and eastern 
Europe. Basically, the labor scarcity induced by the plagues was associated 
with peasant dependency in eastern Europe (that is, the Second Serfdom) 
while at the same time the bulk of the western peasantry was gaining greater 
independence (see Brenner 1976). It is less appreciated that a similar pat- 
tern occurred within western Europe itself. Peasant solidarity in the feudal 
areas was one factor that led to independence, whereas peasant disorgani- 
zation led to greater dependence. Under market conditions an independent 
peasant is likely to be more productive than his dependent counterpart be- 
cause he reaps all the benefit from additional inputs of labor. Likewise, he 
gains from the adoption of efficient methods and techniques. On the other 
hand, the dependent peasant is by no means sure that he will get a reason- 
able return on the investment of more labor or capital than the amount he 
is obligated to provide. Thus, it is likely that the independent peasantry of 
the once-feudal areas tended to have greater labor productivity than the 
peasantry of the other zones. As a consequence, economic development was 
spurred to some degree in the former areas. 

Whereas nonallodial property rights and the open-field system gave the 
feudal regions organizational and economic advantages relative to the other 
two zones, neither of these factors bears directly on the problem of state 
formation. The major argument of this paper is that the prospects for state 
formation were greatest in regions that were politically divided. 


REGIONAL MODES OF PRODUCTION AND THE FORMATION 
OF MODERN STATES 


The distribution of these three modes of production substantially influenced 
initial patterns of state formation in western Europe. This is evident be- 
cause the core areas of the first modern states emerged for the most part 
in the feudal zone alone.!9 In this period, state formation never occurred 
at all in the sedentary pastoral zone, and the petty commodity zone de- 
veloped city-state forms that were eventually subdued by expanding feudal 
cores. | 

Ultimately, each of the three zones evolved distinctive types of political 
cleavages. The fact that political power in the feudal region was to some 


16 Castile's social organization was not, however, strictly comparable to that in the 
Paris basin or southeastern England. While all three areas were characterized by par- 
celized sovereignty, manorialism was much less important in Castile, where production 
was oriented toward the transhumant pastoralism of the Mesta (see Klein 1919). 
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extent divided between two competing classes, whereas in the other zones 
it was monopolized by a single class, enhanced the prospects for state for- 
mation in the feudal zone. As will be seen, the development of strong states 
is aided by the existence of political divisions within a society and hindered 
by the absence of them. 

Here the critical factor was the rise of towns. In the feudal region towns 
grew up to fulfill central place functions in an increasingly productive 
agrarian economy. The framework of parcelized sovereignty made it pos- 
sible for the towns to win municipal liberties and thereby to gain autonomy 
from the artistocracy. But neither of the other two modes of production 
developed both £ significant bourgeoisie and a strong artistocracy. 

In contrast, the cities in the petty commodity zone played an entirely 
different role. They were the places of residence of aristocrats gaining a : 
rentier income from their countryside estates. Hence, these cities were more 
likely to be centers of consumption than the northern towns, which arose 
largely on the basis of intermanorial trade. Far from arising endogenously 
out of a relatively self-sufficient economy, the southern cities were depen- 
dent on long-distance trade. They gained revenues by being centers of trans- 
shipment and of the production of manufactures for export to the inter- 
national economy. The transalpine towns of southern Germany and Switz- 
erland arose to fulfill similar functions. Consequently, in these territories 
the bourgeoisie and artisanry were relatively more numerous than in any 
other part of Europe. The urban classes in these regions of the petty com- 
modity zone established a kind of political monopoly that could not be 
achieved by their counterparts elsewhere. Catalonia, for instance, had the 
most developed estates system anywhere in Europe during the high Middle 
Ages (Anderson 1974a, pp. 64-65). The sedentary pastoral regions, on 
the other hand, had the fewest urban settlements of all. Here the landed 
classes dominated the polity. Therefore, while a balance between urban 
and rural classes had been struck in the feudal territories, the other zones 
had an entirely different distribution of political power. 

Parcelized sovereignty did not occur elsewhere, because in the non- 
feudal regions a single class could in effect obtain political control!" The 
modern state first developed precisely in those territories where the polit- 
ical authority of the dominant social class had been most limited in the 
Middle Ages. What was the nature of the political division in feudal 
areas? 

It was basically a class conflict between a well-established landowning 
nobility and a rising and autonomous urban bourgeoisie. In general, the 
two classes tended to have competing productive imperatives, material 
interests, and ideological principles. The bourgeoisie was committed to 


17 This argument has been made previously in Hechter (1977). 
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production for exchange; it thus had an interest in attracting labor from 
the countryside and in securing the widest possible markets for its prod- 
ucts and services. Because its status rested on capital rather than land, 
it felt that capital, not ascriptive privilege, should be the arbiter of a 
man's worth. On the other hand, the aristocracy as a whole was com- 
mitted to production for use, constrained factor markets, and the prin- 
ciple of ascription. 

Some of the consequences of this class conflict can be appreciated by 
a reconsideration of the issue of peasant dependency. While high peasant 
solidarity may have limited the ability of lords to exploit their labor 
force following the plagues, the role of towns was undoubtedly much 
, more significant. Faced with a relative shortage of labor induced by wide- 
spread mortality, individual lords in all of the European regions had an 
evident interest in agreeing not to compete amongst themselves for scarce 
labor. This is because competition would only serve to drive up the price 
of labor for each lord. The peasants, for their part, could flee a manor 
(or an estate) only if they had somewhere to go—a place where they 
would be welcomed and offered an alternative livelihood. To the degree 
that lords were able to collude, and thereby restrict competition for la- 
bor, the peasantry would be subject to maximal exploitation. 

The existence of towns was therefore crucial, for the towns represented 
a safe refuge beyond the control of the lords. When the urban areas 
faced a shortage of labor (an event much more likely following the 
plagues) they could only look to the countryside for new supplies. In 
this situation collusion was out of the question, for towns and lords had 
opposing interests with respect to labor. A flow of labor from rural to 
urban areas would lower its price in towns but increase it in the country- 
side. 

Thus in regions with thriving towns, the competition, and hence price, 
for labor increased pari passu. Under competitive conditions, when labor 
was a scarce factor of production it could gain at the expense of the 
other factors, and particularly at the expense of the lords. One of the 
things it could gain was independence; another was higher wages. 

This illustrates how roughly similar degrees of labor scarcity could 
increase peasant dependency in regions having few towns (in eastern 
Europe generally, and the sedentary pastoral zone of western Europe), 
while it could have quite the opposite effect in relatively urbanized re- 
gions (in the feudal and petty commodity zones). 

Marx often noted that feudalism was the first mode of production in 
history to cause an opposition between town and country, but he failed 
to analyze how this opposition presaged the formation of modern states. 
To account theoretically for the rise of strong, centralized states, one 
must explain why leading individual aciors in a social form surrender 
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at least part of their power to the state, a corporate actor over which 
no individual has effective contrcl. This can happen only if most of these 
individuals expect to gain, or to prevent the surrender of, enough re- 
sources by having a state apparatus to override the costs incurred by 
their loss of sovereignty (see Ccleman 1973). 

Now the outcome of this individual calculus of benefits and costs is 

decisively affected by the extent of political diversity within the society. 
All other things equal, state formation will be more likely to the degree 
that powerful individual actors form two groups on the basis of divergent 
economic and political interests. The reason is that, in politically divided 
societies, actors in the more powerful group always have an incentive 
to band together and create an organization—a state apparatus—to tax, 
repress, or otherwise expropriate the members of the weaker group. This 
incentive is magnified if, as in the case of late feudalism, the weaker 
group seems capable of mounting a challenge to the system of property 
rights under which the stronger group prospers. 
. Consider the feudal social formation. It was divided politically by two 
groups, a strong rural aristocracy and a weaker but growing urban bour- 
geoisie. As has been noted, this bourgeoisie was generally committed to 
freeing markets for land, labor, and capital as well as restricting the 
salience of ascriptive privilege in the social order as a whole. All of these 
principles were anathema to the lords. Were the bourgeoisie and their 
urban allies, the artisans, somehow to seize political power (perhaps with 
the aid of the peasantry) this would threaten not only the life-style but 
the livelihood of every aristocratic lord. Under these circumstances, 
seeing the handwriting on the wall, each lord might be willing to give up 
some of his power to a state that would maintain the prevailing social 
order. 

Obviously such an outcome would grow more likely as the potential 
threat represented by the bourgeoisie appeared more credible. As this 
paper has shown, from the 14th century on the feudal social order was 
increasingly subject to challenge in two measurable ways. First, the feu- 
dal zone had witnessed a significant incidence of peasant rebellion; the 
docility of its labor force could no longer be taken for granted. Second, 
the link between the growth of towns and the rise of wage labor in the 
countryside could not easily be ignored. This explains why state for- 
mation did not begin in earnest until the 15th and 16th centuries: previ- 
ous to this time the bourgeoisie cannot have been regarded as a credible 
challenging group by the bulk of the lords. 

This analysis would therefore suggest that the first modern states in 
western Europe were set up at the behest of the landed aristocracy (this 
is a major theme in Anderson [1974a]). But a further point should be 
borne in mind. Class divisions were not the only kind of political divi- 
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sions that could promote state formation, as they largely did in the feu- 
dal parts of France and England. Cultural differences within a popula- 
tion could serve the same end. Thus, there is little doubt that state for- 
mation in the Iberian peninsula was fostered by the Reconguistá directed 
against an internal enemy, the Moors. The common element in both types 
of examples is that group formation, and consequent organization, among 
actors in a given category is made possible by the recognition that each can 
either gain substantially, or preserve his position, by the subjection of an 
enemy within.!5 

Once the state gained power at the expense of its constituents it was 
free to pursue its own interests, subject, as always, to existing constraints. 
At first the modern state enacted policies on behalf of the landed aristoc- 
racy. In Spain, it preserved the property rights of the Mesta (North and 
Thomas 1973) ; in England, it braked the pace of enclosures, preventing the 
emergence of a free market in land (Polanyi 1957); in France, it circum- 
scribed the mobility of labor and capital (North and Thomas 1973, p. 127) 
and never managed to levy taxes on the nobility at all. But gradually 
thereafter, modern western European history tells the story of how the state 
slowly deprived the landed aristocracy of its prerogatives, biting the very 
hands that had once fashioned its existence. 

However, in the absence of such political divisions there was no compel- 
ling incentive for leading actors to surrender their power by creating a cen- 
tralized state. While it might make sense for a particularly strong lord, or 
a particularly strong city-state, to attempt to dominate weaker neighbors, 
it was in the interest of the weaker actors ¿o form coalitions to prevent this. 
Hence a system made up of relatively similar kinds of actors—be they in- 
dividual actors, like feudal lords or tribal chiefs, or corporate ones, like 
city-states—will tend toward a balance of power composed of more or less 
stable coalitions. But this solution militates against the formation of a 
strong state encompassing all the actors in a given territory. Thus the 
urban burghers of southern Germany and northern Italy spent most of their 
energies competing against rival city-states for shares of trade and tribute.!? 


18 In The German Ideology, Marx and Engels argued that “the separate individuals 
form a class only insofar as they have to carry on a common battle against another 
class; otherwise they are on hostile terms with each other as competitors" (1970, p. 82). 


19 In that eminent 16th-century treatise on state building, The Prince, Machiavelli 
clearly saw that the prevalence of autonomous city-states in Italy impeded that terri- 
tory's prospects for political unification. “And whoever becomes the ruler of a free 
city and does not destroy it, can expect to be destroyed by it, for it can always find 
a motive for rebellion in the name of liberty and of its ancient usages, which are for- 
gotten neither by lapse of time nor by benefits received; and whatever one does or 
provides, so long as the inhabitants are not separated or dispersed, they do not forget 
that name and those usages, but appeal to them at once in every emergency, as did 
Pisa after so many years held in servitude by the Florentines. But when cities or 
provinces have been accustomed to live under a prince, and the family of that prince 
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Likewise, the tribal chieftains of Ireland never yielded their individual au- 
thority to support a king from their midst.?? 

The cumulative advantages of the feudal mode of production over its 
rivals may now be summarized. First, feudal law promoted the concentra- 
tion of landholding and established a primitive hierarchical administrative 
structure capable of encompassing extended territories. This led to relatively 
powerful principalities by the 11th century. Second, the open-field system 
and the development and adoption of technical improvements in agriculture 
spurred economic and demographic growth in the feudal regions. But, most 
important, the existence of political competition between the bourgeoisie 
and the landowning aristocracy of these regions alone provided a setting 
in which leading aristocrats found it expedient to surrender their individual 
power and create a strong, centralized state. For this combination of rea- 
sons those territories having a feudal mode of production—with all that this 
implies-—were most likely to subdue contiguous territories having other 
modes of production. Thus were formed the first modern states in western 
Europe.?! 


is extinguished, being on the one hand used to obey, and on the other not having 
their old prince, they cannot unite in choosing one from among themselves, and they 
do not know how to live in freedom, so that they are slower to take arms, and a 
prince can win them over with greater facility and establish himself securely" ([1532] 
1952, p. 46). 


20 One of the best discussions of such a system comes not from western Europe at all, 
but from ethnographic research on the Berbers of the Maghreb conducted by Mon- 
tagne ([1931] 1973). The Berbers have an institution called the leff—a system of 
alliances between cantons of a particular faction that involve reciprocal obligations 
of loyalty. Thus, “when a canton enters into a state of war with one of its neighbors 
it receives assistarce from the next canton but one, and step by step there develops 
a sort of vast political chequer-board in two colours. These blocs are very stable and 
it is considered a great dishonour if a canton changes allegiance. We know from the 
history of the Marabouts of the High Atlas that they have hardly changed at all, at 
least during the last hundred and fifty years" (Montagne [1931] 1973, p. 37; see also 
Gellner 1969). 


21 Feudalism, ther, was a sufficient condition of state formation in western European 
history; it was not, however, a necessary condition. If the lack of internal political 
divisions in a social form proved fateful for subsequent state formation, this did not 
mean that modern states could under no circumstances emerge in the petty commodity 
or sedentary pastoral zones. If the leading actors in either of these areas feared con- 
quest by external enemies which might threaten their vital interests (by exacting trib- 
ute or expropriating property) then they would have an incentive to support a state 
apparatus to defend themselves. While the nonfeudal regions lagged behind in state 
formation, once the comparative superiority of the first modern states—Portugal, 
Spain, France, and England— became evident, the lords in many of these territories 
were compelled to establish centralized states in order to avoid being dominated. This 
trend was undoubtedly reinforced by changes in military technology (the greater im- 
portance of the infantry, the matura-ion of the siege cannon, and the increasing size 
of armies) that favored the centralized state (see Bean 1973). Most of the modern 
states formed in the 17th century and later, especially after the Peace of Westphalia in 
1648, had never had feudal cores. The emergence of the Swiss Confederation (East 
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CONCLUSION 


Social scientists have often considered late medieval western Europe an 
area that can be characterized by a single system of social organization. 
This system has been termed “feudal” by some, and “patrimonial” by 
others. To be sure, these writers have admitted the possibility of variations 
on the theme, most often variations on national grounds. Hence careful 
scholars are quick to note that the social structure in medieval England 
was somewhat different from that in medieval France. 

In contrast, it is the claim of the preceding analysis that three quite dif- 
ferent types of social organization coexisted in late medieval western Eu- 
rope. These types—which we have termed the sedentary pastoral, petty 
commodity, and feudal modes of production—were found in specific regions 
on the continent and the British archipelago. But their distribution was 
seldom, if ever, coterminous with the emerging boundaries of our modern 
states. 

Although the concept of the mode of production has a long history in 
social science, it has rarely been used effectively for comparative analysis. 
This paper provides but a single illustration of the utility of the concept 
once it is endowed with an operational form. Indeed, it is quite difficult 
to explain many regional economic and political differences in early modern 
western Europe unless these modes of production are given their due. Thus, 
aspects of the various modes have been seen to be important determinants 
of differential patterns of peasant rebellion and types of labor control in the 
various territories. However, their principal effect was on the initial for- 
mation of modern states. Feudalism provided a set of conditions that helped 
bring modern states into being, but state formation was inhibited in the 
sedentary pastoral and petty commodity zones. 

Two issues implied by this argument—one methodological, the other the- 
oretical—seem especially worthy of comment here. The first is the question 
of the most appropriate unit of analysis for the comparative study of early 
modern societies in western Europe. This paper argues that the region, a 
territory defined in terms of the homogeneity of its mode of production, is - 


1966) and the Netherlands (Wallerstein 1974, pp. 164—224) had much to do with con- 
flicts among the great powers. Both were formally recognized in 1648 after the reso- 
lution of the Thirty Years’ War. Swedish state building has been explained plausibly 
as a reaction against the threat of Danish overlordship (Anderson 1974a, pp. 179-84), 
though Sweden was itself the most feudalized region in all Scandinavia (Østerud 1978). 
The German core, Brandenburg-Prussia, was as far removed from feudalism as any 
territory in the Empire—despite the fact that areas like Westphalia had been highly 
feudalized; the same is true of the Italian core, Piedmont. In these two territories 
external enemies included both popes and Holy Roman Emperors, neither of whom 
had an interest in seeing his prerogatives usurped by upstart princes (Ganshof 1974, 
p. 164; Hintze 1975, p. 167; Rokkan 1975). Germany suffered from its proximity to 
the Emperors, just as Italy was crippled by its proximity to the popes. 
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the optimal unit of analysis rather than any unit circumscribed by a po- 
litical boundary—such as the state. All the early states were made up of 
territories embracing more than one mode of production. Indeed, probably 
until the 19th century the feudal regions of England had more in common 
with the feudal regions of France than with the sedentary pastoral parts 
of England, and vice versa. To make comparisons between structurally 
` heterogeneous units such as England and France in this period is therefore 
to invite considerable confusion.” Since most comparative sociologists take 
states as their unit of analysis by convention (and convenience), this con- 
stitutes far from a minor claim. In fact, it suggests the need for some 
reinterpretation of modern European history. 

The second issue concerns a very grand problem, related to the theory of 
the state. In one form or another the question of state origins lies at the 
heart of theoretical concern in sociology. This is because since the incep- 
tion of the discipline, sociological theorists have argued, in contrast to eco- 
nomic and psychological theorists, that the most important determinants of 
human behavior are institutional rather than individual (see Parsons 1937). 
And of all the institutions in complex societies the state must take pride of 
place. Thus to understand the genesis of the state is to learn something sig- 
nificant about the evolution of social order in general. | 

In the view of contractarian theorists such as Hobbes, Maine, Spencer, 
and their contemporary followers (see Olson 1965, chap. 4) the state arises 
as a response to individual needs, that is, to the demand for its services. 
These services can be termed protection and justice, in short. The con- 
tractarian theory holds that when the demand for these services increases 
to some unspecified threshold, individuals will voluntarily surrender their 
freedom to the state to gain protection and justice. Writers in the tradition 
of Marx, Engels, and Weber, on the other hand, tend to see the state as 
a.predator imposed upon the powerless by a ruling group anxious to extend 
or consolidate its privileges. 

The evidence relating the rise of the modern state to the existence of 
political divisions in a social form makes little sense from the perspective 
of the contractarian theory. If the modern state first arose through the es- 
tablishment of a contractual agreement among its potential constituents, 
the. explanation would surely be that such a contract was in the mutual 


22 A recent example of this confusion is offered by Macfarlane (1979). Finding evi- 
dence of widespread allodial property rights in parishes of late medieval East Anglia 
and Cumbria, the author rushes to the judgment that England never experienced 
anything like continental feudalism (p. 206)! But this evidence comes from two En- 
glish regions lying outside the zone delimited by the feudal mode of production. As 
such it has no logical bearing on the characteristics of English feudalism. By failing to 
take cognizance of English regional diversity, Macfarlane is led to serious errors of 
interpretation. | 
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interest of most of the leading actors, if not all of them. Yet if this were so, 
state formation would have occurred initially in regions having minimal po- 
litical divisions, because these regions are composed of leading actors with 
the greatest commonality of interest. Instead, the first modern states arose 
precisely in regions where the leading actors had the least commonality of 
interest. : 

When the state is perceived as a revenue-maximizing institution providing 
a public good (Olson 1965)—-namely, protection and justice for all within 
its borders—the explanation for this finding becomes evident. In societies 
without significant political cleavages, the strongest actor may have an in- 
centive to establish a state to dominate weaker ones, but these weak actors, 
in turn, will likely coalesce in opposition to him. The typical result will be 
a standoff precluding the establishment of a strong centralized state. Lead- 
ing actors will have an incentive to jointly surrender their power to a strong 
state only if they live in a politically divided society in which the weaker 
group can make a credible threat to change the rules of the game to their 
advantage and to the detriment of their opponents. 

On the basis of the limited evidence presented in this paper we cannot 
hope to say anything definitive about a problem as deep as that concerning 
the origin of the state. Nonetheless, the finding that state formation oc- 
curred initially in politically divided regions casts some doubt on the con- 
tractarian theory of the state, while it is consistent with expectations de- 
rived from the predatory theory—particularly the Marxist version of it. 

Marx insisted that group formation,-on a class basis, was of cardinal 
importance as a cause of social change. Yet this analysis differs in one 
crucial respect from Marx’s discussion of these issues. Marx always tended 
to assume that the bourgeoisie was the class within feudalism that gener- 
ally attained consciousness first, presumably because it was destined to play 
a revolutionary role. But this assumption is far more tenable for the early 
medieval period, during which the burghers successfully pressed their claims 
for municipal autonomy, than for the later. In contrast, we argue that 
in late feudalism the nobility, not the bourgeoisie, was more likely to have 
attained class consciousness. The modern state was a direct result of this 
development. Thus, bourgeois class consciousness in the late medieval pe- 
riod did not grow from the seeds of a new, capitalist mode of production 
so much as reemerge in reaction to the policies of the first modern states. 
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The Structure of Economic Segmentation: 
A Dual Economy Approach’ 


Charles Tolbert, Patrick M. Horan, and E. M. Beck 
University of Georgia 


We note the need for a measure of economic segmentation based on 
current empirical data for a range of theoretically relevant indicators. .: 
Drawing on a dual economy interpretation of the relationship be- 
tween economic organization and labor market structure, we identify 
a set of empirical indicators which relate to the degree of oligopoly 
versus competition in industrial settings. We use factor analysis to 
test the dual economists’ expectation of a common dimension under- 
lying indicators of economic concentration and scale and the char- 
acteristics of product and labor markets. After confirming this ex- 
pectation, we use factor scores to define an index of segmentation for 
industrial categories. Finally, we demonstrate the application of 
dichotomous and continuous segmentation measures to the analysis 
of a simple earnings determination model. 


In the past decade there has been a resurgence of interest in the economic 
structure of industrial capitalism (Galbraith 1967; Baran and Sweezy 
1966; Shepherd 1979). One expression of this interest in the economic 
organization of industry is the literature on the dual economy (Averitt 
1968; Bluestone, Murphy, and Stevenson 1973; Gordon 1972; Edwards 
1975). This interest in economic structure has received added research 
impetus from a recent trend of reaction against individualistic research 
traditions in social stratification (Bibb and Form 1977; Beck, Horan, 
and Tolbert 1978; Horan 1978). 

Although dual economy theory traces its intellectual origins to a diverse 
set of theoretical and empirical works, in recent years it has achieved a 
growing coherence as a view of the industrial structure of modern capi- 
talism. In the present paper, we attempt to contribute to that coherence 
by examining the measurement of a key theoretical concept, the concept 
of “economic segmentation.” We argue that despite the diversity in the 
original literature from which dual economy theory derives, there is suf- 
ficient consensus on empirical indicators to provide a basis for empirical 
specification of the economic sectors proposed in that literature. 


1 Portions of this research were funded by the University of Georgia Graduate School 
and the Georgia Agricultural Experiment Station. An earlier version of this paper was 
presented at the annual meeting of the Southern Sociological Society, New Orleans, 
1978. 
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The basic theme which characterizes the dual economy approach—the 
importance of differences in economic organization for social structure 
and individual behavior—is one of long-standing interest in the social 
sciences. J. H. Boeke (1953), an early proponent of the importance of 
sectoral differences for colonial economic development, proposed a model 
of economic dualism which contrasted the Western industrial and the tra- 
ditional agricultural sectors. Similarly, J. S. Furnivall’s (1944, 1948) 
characterization of social and economic segmentation in the Far Eastern 
colonies as a “plural society" has inspired considerable interest among 
anthropologists interested in the British West Indies (see, e.g., Smith 
1965; Rubin 1960). The effect of this anthropological tradition has been 
to deemphasize the importance of economic pluralism relative to cultural 
pluralism. In contrast, use of the concept of dual economy in the economic 
development literature has tended to emphasize the existence of sectors 
defined in terms of the social and economic organization of production.? 
Such an emphasis seems quite compatible with the approach to the dual 
economy employed here. 

À more proximate origin for what is now referred to as dual economy 
theory is a set of studies of local urban labor markets conducted during 
the late 1960s (see, e.g., Baron and Hymer 1968; Wachtel 1970; Vie- 
torisz and Harrison 1970; Harrison 1972). Among the common themes 
noted by Gordon (1972) in his review of this literature are the relative 
separation of two historically defined labor markets (sectors) which he 
designates as "primary" and "secondary." The organization of work in 
the secondary sector is characterized by low-skill jobs and employment 
instability, whereas the organization of work in the primary sector pro- 
vides job ladders, on-the-job training, and a differentiated wage structure. 

The literature on economic segmentation exhibits substantial intellectual 
diversity. One important source of such diversity is the conceptualization 
of economic segmentation. Researchers in the dual labor market literature 
tend to focus on such characteristics as wages, working conditions, chances 
for advancement, and employment stability as delimiters of sectoral dis- 
tinctions. In contrast, researchers in the dual economy literature tend to 
focus on industrial structure and the economic organization of production 
as the basis for sectoral distinctions. 

At one level these differences may be treated as differences in emphasis. 
Dual labor market writers tend to stress the description of segmentation 
in labor markets, with relatively little concern for the origins of such 
segmentation. Dual economy writers acknowledge the existence of seg- 
mentation in labor markets, but treat it as the consequence of more funda- 


2 For an overview of the role of economic dualism in development literature, see 
Meier (1964), esp. chap. 2. 
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mental processes of segmentation in the economic order. “The central 
theoretical assertion . . . is that behavior observed in the labor market 

. . reflects more fundamental processes in production itself. . . . To 
understand the labor market processes which 'produce group differences 
in incomes, unemployment, and mobility, then, we must investigate the 
institutional arrangements governing production" (Edwards et al. 1975, 
p. 4). 

The present effort to construct an empirical measure of economic seg- 
mentation employs indicators of labor market characteristics as well as 
indicators relating to the economic organization of production. While our 
analysis does not assume the primacy of one set of indicators over another, 
it provides a basis for evaluating the dual economists! suggestion that 
economic organization and labor market characteristics are interrelated. 


OLIGOPOLY, COMPETITION, AND THE DUAL ECONOMY 


Concern with the economic structure of contemporary industrial societies 
has come to focus increasingly on the distinction between competitive and 
monopoly capitalism. While neoclassical economists and sociologists have 
been content to base their theories and analyses on the assumption of a 
pure competitive market system, their counterparts in the dual economy 
tradition have questioned the applicability of a competitive model to those 
portions of the economy characterized by monopolistic or oligopolistic 
forms of organization? Baran and Sweezy (1966, p. 6) provide a clear 
statement of this position: “Today the typical economic unit in the 
capitalist world is not the small firm producing a negligible fraction of 
a homogeneous output for an anonymous market, but a large-scale enter- 
prise producing a significant share of the output of an industry, or even 
several industries, and able to control its prices, the volume of its pro- 
duction, and the types and amounts of its investments. It is therefore 
impermissible to ignore monopoly in constructing our model of the econ- 
omy and to go on treating competition as the general case." 

Dual economists have attempted to use this distinction between por- 
tions of the economy characterized by competitive and oligopolistic or- 
ganization as a basis for defining distinct economic sectors. Averitt (1968, 
p. 1) defines the dual economy in terms of “two disparate types of busi- 
ness organization" which he refers to as “center firms” and "periphery 
firms”: “Center firms differ from periphery firms in terms of economic 
size, organizational structure, industrial location, factor endowment, time 
perspective and market concentration." Although Averitt identifies his 


3 In what follows we use the term “oligopoly” to refer to all situations in which some 
subset of firms in an industry possesses market power. Oligopoly thus subsumes sit- 
uations of pure monopoly, tight oligopoly, and loose oligopoly (Shepherd 1979, p. 62). 
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center and periphery economic sectors as consisting of “firms,” he attaches 
a very different meaning to this term from that which might be suggested 
by a casual reading. Specifically, “[t]he word ‘firm’ refers to the business 
organization of industry” (Averitt 1968, p. 3). Later writers refer to 
differences between industries in the organization of production as “in- 
dustrial” differences, a trend which we shall continue in the present paper. 

For these writers the distinction between oligopolistic and competitive 
capitalism constitutes a major dimension in the industrial organization 
of production. Bluestone et al. (1973, pp. 28-29) describe a two-sector 
model of industrial segmentation as follows: 


The core economy includes those industries that comprise the muscle of 
American economic and political power. . .. [t]he firms in the core econ- 
omy are noted for high productivity, high profits, intensive utilization of 
capital, high incidence of monopoly elements, and a high degree of unioni- 
zation. Workers who are able to secure employment in these industries 
are, in most cases, assured of relatively high wages and better than average 
working conditions and fringe benefits. . . . 

Beyond the fringes of the core economy lies a set of industries that 
lack almost all of the advantages normally found in center firms. . . . The 
periphery industries are noted for their small firm size, labor intensity, 
low profit, low productivity, intensive product market competition, lack 
of unionization, and low wages. Unlike core sector industries, the periph- 
ery lacks the assets, size and political power to take advantage of econ- 
omies of scale or to spend large sums on research and development. 


Traditionally economists have sought to measure industrial oligopoly 
in terms of the market power concentration within an industry. Concen- 
tration refers to the portion of the business activity (market shares) 
within an industry which is controlled by a small number of firms. This 
is conventionally measured as the proportion of activity under the control 
of the four largest firms in an industry. In the past decade there has been 
a reaction against this overly simplistic, single-factor model of market 
power. Shepherd (1970, p. 47) presents the multifactor approach to mo- 
nopoly as follows: “In summary, structural monopoly has a number of 
elements formal and informal, internal and external. They probably in- 
clude (1) market shares and asymmetry . . . (2) barriers to entry and 
the whole range of cooperative arrangements which reflect informal or 
‘soft? structure . . . and (3) primarily relative size, diversification and 
vertical patterns among external elements." Shepherd argues that while 
no single element constitutes a satisfactory measure for the degree of 
market power present in an industry, *a combination of several elements 
may indicate a high degree of probability that market power is present" 
(1970, p. 47). s 

We follow Shepherd (1970, 1979) in seeking to base our designation 
of competitive and oligopolistic economic sectors on a set of multiple in- 
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dicators. For present purposes we can group the indicators of industrial 
oligopoly which are listed in table 1 into three general categories: (1) 
measures of the capacity for oligopoly in an industry, (2) measures of 
oligopolistic behavior in the industrial product market, and (3) measures 
of oligopolistic behavior in the industrial labor market. 

The first group of variables includes factors that reflect the potential 
for exercising oligopolistic market power. Most central to this capacity 
for oligopoly is market concentration. Other related factors are indicators 
of economic scale, which may be viewed as concomitants of vertical in- 
tegration and barriers to entry (both of which are elements of the po- 
tential for industrial oligopoly). As Shepherd (1979, p. 180) notes, the 
capacity for oligopoly does not necessarily lead to oligopolistic market 
behavior within individual industries. The “core” sector described by dual 
economy theorists is one in which industries act upon their capacity 
through oligopolistic behavior in industrial product and labor markets. In 
the product market we use profit levels and industry levels of political 
contributions ard advertising expenditures as indicators of oligopolistic 
behavior. Edwards (1975) has argued that oligopoly has important im- 
plications for labor markets as well as for product markets. Our indicators 
of oligopolistic behavior in labor markets include measures of bureau- 
cratic organization, wages, and work stability at the industry level. 

In the analysis below, we bring together these multiple indicators of 
economic oligopoly in an attempt to construct a measure of economic 
segmentation. Heretofore, researchers interested in employing the dual 
economy distinction between core and periphery economic sectors have 
rather arbitrarily grouped industries according to narrative descriptions 
found in the literature. Bibb and Form (1977) follow Averitt’s (1968) 
criteria and assign major industry divisions to core and periphery sectors. 
Beck et al. (1978) use the discussion of economic sectors in Bluestone 
et al. (1973) to classify industries in a similar two-sector scheme. 

Although these operationalizations of the core/periphery concept have 
produced interesting results, neither is entirely satisfactory. First, the 
seminal treatments of dual economy theory by Averitt (1968) and Blue- 
stone et al. (1973) do not always correspond on the allocation of indus- 
tries to core and periphery sectors. Consequently, a comparison of the 
sector variables employed by Bibb and Form (1977) and by Beck et al. 
(1978) reveals some important discrepancies in the placement of specific 
industries. For example, the latter place wholesale trade, finance, and 
professional industries in the core, while the former place all of these in 
the periphery. 

A second unsatisfactory characteristic of these operationalizations is 
that neither reflects a set of consistent empirical criteria applied to a 
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range of industries.* Averitt (1969) presents a variety of descriptive in- 
formation for a limited set of industries, primarily manufacturing. Blue- 
stone et al. (1973) consider a variety of industries but focus primarily 
on wage data. There is a clear need for empirical evidence that covers 
the full range of industries and the full range of measures required by 
the dual economy concept. A systematic analysis of such data should help 
to eliminate discrepancies among existing measures of economic sector 
and thus provide a stronger foundation for further research. 

The goal of this analysis is to provide a measure of economic seg- 
mentation which is consistent with dual economy theory and based on 
current empirical information. Dual economists use the concept of eco- 
nomic sector to emphasize the impact of economic organization on socio- 
economic processes. However, the use of polar types such as competitive 
and oligopolistic capitalism does not deny the existence oí a gradation 
in industrial competition ranging from highly competitive at one extreme 
to highly oligopolistic at the other extreme: “Oligopoly is complex for 
three main reasons. First, there are infinite gradients in the degree of 
oligopoly. . . . Second, the degree and effect of the interdependence need 
not be strong. Oligopolists may fight or coordinate, or simply ignore each 
other and pursue independent policies. . . . Third, the group's internal 
structure may influence the outcome. A symmetric group (all members 
equal) may behave differently from an asymmetric group (dominated by 
one firm). There are infinite varieties of such internal structures, both in 
theory and in actual markets" (Shepherd 1979, pp. 180-81). 

Thus an industry with high market concentration does not necessarily 
operate in an oligopolistic fashion. This is one reason that the present 
analysis includes measures of economic scale and oligopolistic behavior 
in product and labor markets as well as concentration. Further, the “test” 
of dual economy theory which our analysis provides is not a test of the 
existence of a bimodal distribution or a “sectoral boundary" on one or 
more empirical indicators. Instead our analysis constitutes a test for the 
existence of an underlying dimension which is common to all indicators 
and which exhibits the patterns of relationships predicted by dual econ- 
omy theory. The discontinuities suggested by dual economy theory are 
not discontinuities in the distribution of defining characteristics. Instead, 
they are discontinuities in the work situations and socioeconomic experi- 
ences of individual workers (Beck et al. 1978; Horan, Tolbert, and Beck 
1979), a topic to which we shall return later in our analysis. 


4 Hodson (1977) takes a step in the direction of comprehensiveness by analyzing five 
characteristics of roughly 200 industries, He presupposes three sectors in the economic 
structure; monopoly, competition, and state. 
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DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS 


The accumulation of data to be used in the measurement of economic 
segmentation was organized according to two principal considerations: (1) 
industries were to be the basic unit of analysis; (2) current, contem- 
poraneous data were needed for a set of conceptually relevant indicators. 
Despite some variation in terminology, there is considerable consistency 
in the dual economy literature regarding the choice of industry as the 
appropriate unit of analysis. Bluestone et al. (1973) discuss the sectoral 
distinction in terms of industries, while Averitt (1978) focuses on “firms” 
which he defines in terms of the “business organization of industries.” 
Shepherd (1970, p. 34) notes that *[m]arket power is held by firms but 
it is exercised in markets,” while Spilerman (1977, p. 579n.) suggests 
that similarities in technology, organization, and demand make industry 
the appropriate unit of analysis in the study of internal labor markets, 

The important point to keep in mind here is that the oligopoly/com- 
petition distinction is definitionally concerned with characteristics of in- 
dustrial market situations, not with those of individual firms. In the 
present analysis, data on firms are averaged at the industry level and 
used, along with other industry. characteristics, to provide an economic 
profile of industry groupings. Thus, industry is treated here as the major 
locus for variations in competitive structure as indexed by levels of eco- 
nomic concentration and scale, characteristics of product markets, and 
characteristics of labor markets. 

The empirical indicators of oligopolistic/competitive market structure 
used in this analysis fall into one of the three basic categories introduced 
above: (1) measures of the capacity for oligopoly in an industry, (2) 
measures of oligopolistic behavior in the industrial product market, and 
(3) measures of oligopolistic behavior in the industrial labor market. As 
measures of the capacity for oligopoly we use the traditional measure of 
market concentration (X3) and several measures of economic scale, in- 
cluding assets (X5), receipts (X13), and number of workers (X17). As 
measures of oligopolistic behavior in the industrial product market we 
include levels of advertising expenditures (X,),5 political contributions 
(X4), and profit (Xs). Edwards (1975, p. 21) argues that internal labor 
markets are “a direct offspring of the consolidation of monopoly capitalist 
power and the consequent imposition of bureaucratic control.” In addition 
to a measure of the relative size of the bureaucratic work force (X5), our 
analysis employs measures of the extent of internal labor market devel- 
opment in an industry. The latter include unionization (X40), levels of 


5 Ornstein (1977) examines a variety of measures of advertising, particularly ratios 
of advertising to sales. He discovers little consistency in the findings of the economic 
research tradition. Thus, the simple mean advertising expenditure is employed here. 
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wages (X5, Xs, X16), fringe benefits (X4), and job stability in both the 
short run (X12, X45) and the longer run (X4, X14). 

In the initial stages of data collection, the 215 industry categories 
established by the U.S. Bureau of the Census (1971) were employed. 
For most of the variables of interest, however, data were not available 
for such detailed industrial categories. The industry categories employed 
here are aggregated to a total of 55 to correspond with the archival data 
sources and allow maximum use of available information.’ The profes- 
sional and public administration industries are consistently omitted or 
underrepresented in the data sources and are deleted from our initial 
analysis, The problem here is that many of the variables concerning eco- 
nomic scale and oligopolistic behavior in product and labor markets are 
either not relevant to these industries or not available. (See table 1 for 
a complete listing of variables and data sources.) Following a discussion 
of the analysis fcr the other 55 industries, we shall return to a considera- 
tion of the professional and public administrative categories, 

We have noted above that dual economy theory suggests empirical 
regularities in the relationship between industrial capacity for oligopoly 
(as indexed by economic concentration and scale) and indicators of 
oligopolistic behavior in product and labor markets. Given this concep- 
tion of multiple indicators relating to an underlying dimension, the use 
of factor analytic procedures seems appropriate. Such an analysis will 
provide tests both on the existence of an underlying dimension and on 
the conformity of interrelationships among the indicators to theoretical 
expectations. If both tests are successful, the factor analysis procedure 
will also provide factor scores which can be used to specify the economic 
segmentation of industry. 

The correlations, means, and standard deviations for the 17 indicators 
are presented in table 2. All of the variables appear to covary in accor- 
dance with theoretical expectations. The only negative relationships involve 
the “quits” variable, which is as expected. All other variables are posi- 
tively related with one another. In fact, 18 of the correlations exceed 0.70 
and are indicated by asterisks (*) in table 2. The multicollinearity in- 
dicated here is not a problem for the factor solution itself, but may raise 
problems for our computation of factor scores. Harman (1976, p. 369) 


6 These benefits include employer contributions to pension, annuity, retirement, profit 
sharing, stock bonus, health insurance, and life insurance programs. 


7 In a few instances where discrepancies remained between this industry classification 
and data sources, variable values were allocated on the basis of existing information. 
Data that were too detailed were simply summed to represent the aggregate industry 
category used here. In instances of lack of detail, a weighted disaggregation procedure 
was employed. Either the number of firms or the number of workers in an industry 
was uSed as a weight in an effort to approximate the variable value. 
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Economic Segmentation 


presents the widely accepted regression algorithm for the construction of 
factor scores: 


B = S RA, (1) 


where B is a matrix of scoring weights, S is the factor structure matrix, 
and R is the correlation matrix. From (1) we see that the correlation 
matrix must be inverted in order to compute factor scores. In the present 
case, the determinant of the correlation matrix (R) is 0.12 X 107%, 
which means that R is ill conditioned.’ 

The redundancies evident among the variables in table 2 can be elimi- 
nated by selecting variables which can stand as proxies for clusters of 
highly intercorrelated variables. As is evident in table 3, profit and median 
income provide the best proxies for redundant variables. In each instance 
of substitution, the proxy variables share at least 50% variance with the 
variables which they represent. 

The results of a factor analysis on this reduced set of variables appear 
in table 4. This solution is unidimensional with all variables loading on 
the factor at 0.42 or higher.® Clearly, the variables covary in a manner 
consistent with dual economy theory. Industries with large values on the 
economic concentration and scale variables exhibit characteristics asso- 
ciated with product and labor market powers as well. Factor scores were 
computed for this solution, and these are listed along with the industry 
categories in table 5. The highest ranking industries on the factor score 
are petroleum products and motor vehicles. The two lowest industries are 


TABLE 3 
DISPOSITION OF REDUNDANT VARIABLES 


Redundant Variable Proxy for Variable 
(XGUP5052.. ree d eod Op C (Xe)Mincome, (Xi)Wklyhrs 
(Xi) Wklywage..........ooo.o ooo... (X,)Mincome, (X¡s)Wklyhrs 
CA) Or WARE so iaa (X;)Mincome 
CAPITOL occ paie ii Tra (Xg)Profit, (X1) Wnworkrs 
CANA sad (Xs)Profit 
(XPPolcont...........oooomcmnooo.. (Xj)Profit 
XA nata (Xs)Profit 
(Xi) Receipts... 0.06... eee eee (X2)Profit 


8 A factor analysis on all 17 variables produced an oblique (promax) solution with 
two factors correlated at .40, accounting for 72.0% of the variance. One factor was 
dominated by the economic scale and product market variables and the other by the 
labor market characteristics. Proportion of supervisory personnel, tenure, and con- 
centration were weighted moderately on both factors. Although consistent with ex- 
pectations derived from dual economy theory, the solution nevertheless produced 
highly unstable scoring weights and for this reason was not used. 


9 Factors were retained if the eigenvalues were greater than 1.0 following principal 
axis iteration. 
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TABLE 4 
RESULTS OF FACTOR ANALYSIS ON NONREDUNDANT VARIABLES 


Factor Commu- Scoring 
Variable Pattern nality Weight 
Xs; Concen............. .721 . 521 . 180 
Xs. Mincome*.......... 767 . 988 .133 
Xs Prolitf io ies .478 .228 .095 
o A . 709 .303 . 158 
Ay Punion............ 457 . 209 .044 
Xj QuiéS.............. —.424 .179 — .060 
X. i Tenure............ . 598 . .358 .130 
Xy Wklyhrsi.......... .770 .393 .246 
Xy Wnworkrs§......... . 598 .358 .156 
Eigenvalue............ 3.538 


* Serves as proxy for P5052, Wklywage, Hrlywage. 

f Serves as proxy for Fringe, Adv, Polcont, Assets, Receipts. 
i Serves as proxy for P5052 and Wklywage. 

§ Serves as proxy for Fringe. 


in retail trade: apparel sales and eating and drinking places. The mean 
of the factor score distribution is zero by construction. The symmetry 
of the distribution (skewness = 0.17), however, is not a technical artifact 
but an interesting empirical outcome. It indicates that the variables em- 
ployed here are effective in differentiating uniformly among a variety of 
industries. 


SPECIFICATION OF ECONOMIC SEGMENTATION 


There are two distinct approaches to the use of economic segmentation 
data in the analysis of social structure and process. The emphasis in the 
present paper follows Beck et al. (1978) in interpreting economic seg- 
mentation as a contextual factor, which operates in such a way as to 
condition the effects of basic socioeconomic processes on individual work- 
ers. Such an interpretation, which we have associated with the dual econ- 
omy perspective, calls for a categorical distinction between competitive 
and oligopolistic industries in that basic socioeconomic processes are ex- 
pected to differ for oligopolistic and competitive environments. 

A second approach to the use of economic segmentation data empha- 
sizes the distinction between “structural” variables, such as the economic 
organization of industry, and “individual” variables, such as education 
and social background factors (see, e.g., Bibb and Form 1977). So long 
as the relationship between such structural and individual variables is 
assumed to be additive, researchers may prefer to avoid any possible loss 
of information due to categorizing data on industrial differentiation and 
rely instead on a quantitative measure of the level of competition/oli- 
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gopoly in the various industries. In the following, we define two measures 
of economic segmentation, one appropriate to each of these research strat- 
egies, and illustrate the application of these measures to analysis of simple 
earnings determination models. 

Our first task is to use the factor analysis reported above to classify 
industries into core and periphery sectors. Other things being equal, a 
conventional point at which to split a symmetric distribution would be 
the mean of the distribution (in this case, zero). However, the data in 
table 5 exhibit a large break in the distribution just below the mean. 
Since there is no comparable discontinuity in the central part of the dis- 
tribution, we use this point rather than the mean to divide industries 
into a core sector (> — 0.06) and a periphery sector (< — 0.28). 

As mentioned above, this preliminary sectoral assignment excludes pro- 
fessional services and public administration from the factor analysis be- 
cause of the unavailability or questionable relevance of most of the in- 
dustrial indicators for them. Rather than exclude these industries from 
our sectoral specification, we will assign them initially to the core sector 
on the grounds that the structure of the professions and public adminis- 
tration effectively insulates them from a highly competitive market struc- 
ture. 

Another result of limitations in the availability of data on industrial 
characteristics is the aggregation of 215 detailed census industrial cate- 
gories into 55 broad industrial categories. One negative consequence of 
this aggregation is the creation of a few relatively heterogeneous cate- 
gories. For example, the transportetion category includes taxi companies 
as well as airlines, while wholesale trade includes drugs and chemicals as 
well as scrap and waste materials. In an effort to reduce this heterogeneity 
and also to provide a check on our “arbitrary” assignment of the pro- 
fessional and public administration industries, we turn to the only two 
indicators available for detailed industry categories: median income (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census 1973) and profit (Internal Revenue Service 19720). 
These data on a more detailed industrial breakdown (112 industry cate- 
gories and 21 professional and public administration categories) allow 
identification of more detailed core/periphery industry placements with 
uncharacteristicallv high or low levels of either profit or income and ad- 
justment of sectoral placement. These adjustments provided new sectoral 
locations for 10 of 21 professional and public administration industries 
and for 11 of 122 other industries.!? The final dichotomous sectoral dis- 
tinction is presented in table 6. 


10 Detailed industry categories were reallocated from the core sector to the periphery 
if their average profit was less than $35,000 or if their workers’ median annual income 
was less than $5,000. For the professional and public administration categories, only 
the median income criterion was used, since profit data are neither available nor 
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Construction of a quantitative index of industrial differentiation re- 
quires an adjustment of the factor scores in table 5 to include professional 
and public administration categories. As noted above, only one of the 
nine indicators (median income) used in the factor solution is available 
for these two industries. To compute factor scores for professional and 
public administration categories, we use the standardized median income 
data and the overall mean values for all other variables (ie., zero in 
standardized form in the factor solution). Applying factor weights to 
these values, we obtain index estimates of —0.07 for the professional 
category and 0.10 for public administration. In addition to the raw factor 
scores, table 6 presents rescaled scores that vary between O and 100. 


THE IMPORT OF ECONOMIC SEGMENTATION 


Thus far we have reviewed the historical foundation of theories of eco- 
nomic segmentation, identified a set of relevant empirical indicators, and 
defined two empirical measures of economic segmentation, one based on 
a dichotomous model of economic sectors and the other based on a con- 
ception oi economic segmentation as a continuum ranging from highly 
oligopolistic to highly competitive. It remains to illustrate the substantive 
import of these measures for the analysis of socioeconomic processes. To 
do this we present analyses of a simple model of individual earnings 
determination for a sample of the experienced civilian labor force in the 
United States, drawn from the March 1976 Current Population Survey. 
This subset consists of all individuals age 16 or older who either were 
currently employed or had worked in the preceding five years and were 
seeking employment (N — 62,568). 

Turning first to our dichotomous sectoral model, table 7 presents de- 
scriptive statistics by sectors for a set of relevant social and economic 
variables. The reader will note that there are significant differences be- 
tween the two economic sectors for all of these variables. The two mea- 


relevant for such industries. Detailed industry categories were moved from the pe- 
riphery sector to the core if profits exceeded $300,000 or the median income of workers 
was greater than $7,500. Industries moved ta the periphery include (1) manufactur- 
ing: miscellaneous plastics; (2) transportation: buses, taxicabs, and miscellaneous 
transportation services; (3) utilities: water and other sanitary services; and (4) pro- 
fessional services: hospitals, convalescent institutions, elementary and secondary 
Schools, colleges and universities, libraries, educational services, museums, religious 
organizations, welfare services, and nonprofit organizations. In the 55-category 
Scheme, the miscellaneous manufacturing industries category includes ordnance. The 
detailed data indicate that ordnance has quite high proüt and median worker income, 
while the remaining miscellaneous industries closely resemble periphery industries. 
Thus, ordnance was left in the core and the miscellaneous category was moved to 
the periphery. Industries moved to the core include (1) manufacturing: textile finish- 
ing and dyeing and leather footwear; and (2) wholesale trade: drugs and chemicals, 
electrical goods, metals and minerals, and alcoholic beverages. 
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TABLE 5 
RANKING OF INDUSTRIES BY FACTOR SCORE* 


Industry Factor Score 
Nmíg: petroleum products... ....0o.o.ooocooocoonommo. 2.40 
Dmfg: motor vehicles..............ooooooooooomo.. 2.21 
Dinte: pnmary metal: 2.452 iy ce cued agen ad RA s 1.31 
Nmfg: chemical and allied products................. 1.30 
Dmfg: transportation equipment................5.. 1.25 
Mining: petroleum and natural gas... .............. .99 
Nmfg: paper and allied products... ................ .92 
Utilities and sanitary Services..........o.ooooooo.... .87 
INDIO: TODRCCOU: os esa cies dau a e VERE RE ENS ..86 
Dmfífg: professional and photographic equipment...... .85 
Dmfg: electrical machinery ................LLusuu.. .83 
Dmfg: machinery, except electrical................. .81 
Mining: nonmetallic quarrying.............o.oooo.o.- .68 
COMMUNICAN ONS osa REX Cu va DR AEG qud aa ee .68 
Mining: metal Va soo pec Pepe te) C E XS dE .64 
Minihe: cdi cocco cb eS A ed ee poa qs . 60 
Dmfg: stone, clay, glass products................... .46 
Transportam: o9 42 rasca .45 
Dmfg: fabricated metal... sj eR ROC x AS .43 
Nmfg: iooc, kindred products... 2. 0.24. oes 42 
Finance: security, commodity brokerage............. .38 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... ........oooooooooo.. .31 
Nmfg: printing and publishing. .................«... .29 
Nmíg: rubber and miscellaneous plastics. ........... .27 
Const: general, except building..................... .26 
Wh Tr: machinery, equipment, supplies. ............ .16 
Pipance: DANKING. 2566 cio e tpe E NA Spir N .06 
Const: general bullding...............oo.ooooooo.o.o.- .05 
Const: special trade contractor3...................- .05 
Finance: credit agencies other than banks............ .03 
Finance Insurance. e alos — .01 
Wh Tr: groceries and fo0d.........o.o.ooooooooomomo.- — .06 
Nmíg: textile mill productS.............o.oo.oo..... —.28 
Finance: Teal estate. oo iui a Xx no ER cd —.30 
Agricultural Ser VICO ainia -- ,39 
DMI UNI onde apodaca ces — 4/7 
Dinte: himber and wood- vii ES — 48 
Agricultural production. aan via pU is —.56 
Wh Tr: miscellaneous wholesale trade............... — .98 
Bus Serv: advertisiDB........o.oooooooommmoommoo.. —.61 
Nite: leat ree DIOQUCIS sucre, — .63 
Rt Ir: building materiales. coda uh Seanad: — 68 
Rt Tr: furniture, home equipment.............oo... — 86 
Rt Tr: auto sales, service stations. ................. — ,88 
Nmíg: apparel products...........o.ooooooomooon... — .92 
Bus Serv: miscellaneous business services............ —.9 
Dus Serv: GUCO TODA. or rav —1.00 
Entertainment and recreation services............... —1.03 
Rt Tr: miscellaneous retail trade. .................. —1.04 
Rt Tf: 1000 SEOFOS. io dc ada —1,13 
Rt Tr: general merchandise... ........ooooooooooo.- — 1,43 
Hotels and Motels. ooa Loo eoo EA E ERA EE dw — 1,45 
Other personal services..............ooomooooooms.. —1.52 
D giüctio oi PD "CET les —1.61 
Rt Tr: eating and drinking places.................. — {1.93 


Nore.—X = .43 X 10-?; SD = .93; SK = .17. 

*Key to abbreviations: Nmfg = nondurable manufacturing; Dmfg = du- 
rable manufacturing; Const = construction; Wh Tr = wholesale trade; Bus Serv = 
business servizes; Rt Tr = retail trade. 
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TABLE 6 


INDUSTRIES, DETAILED CENSUS CODES, SECTORAL ASSIGNMENT, 
AND CONTINUOUS SEGMENTATION INDEX 


Industry 


Agriculture, forestry, fisheries: 
Agricultural production.............. 
Agricultural services................. 
Mining: 
Metal moins 
Coal mining....... EEE TEN ee ee: 
Crude petroleum and natural gas...... 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying..... 
Construction: 
General building contractors.......... 
General contractors, except building... 
Special trade contractorS............. 
Not specified constructlon............ 
Manufacturing—durable goods: 
Lumber and wood products........... 
Furniture and fixtures............... 
Stone, clzy, and glass products........ 
Primary metal. could 
Fabricated metal products............ 
Machinery, except electrical.......... 
Electrical machinery, equipment...... 
Motor vehicles and equipment. ....... 
Other transportation equipment....... 
Professional, photographic, watches.... 
Ordnanci oos ROREM ETE 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.......... 
Manufactuzing—nondurable goods: 
Food and kindred products. .......... 
Tobacco manufacturers. ............- 
Textile—knitting mills. .............. 
Textile—dyeing and finishing......... 
Textile—floor COVering............... 
Textile—yarn, thread, fabric mills..... 
Textile—miscellaneous products. ...... 
Apparel and other related products... . 
Paper and allied products............. 
Printing, publishing.................. 
Chemicals and allied products......... 
Petroleum and coal products.......... 
Rubber products.........o.ooooo..... 
Miscellaneous.plastic products........ 
Tanned, curried, and finished leather... 
Footwear, except rubber.............. 
Leather products, except footwear..... 
Transportation, communications, and 
other public utilities: 
Railroads and railway express......... 
Street railways and bus lines.......... 
Taxicab Services siones 
Trucking Service... cc. err nena. 
Warehousing and storage............. 
Water transportation. ............. 
Air transportation................... 
Pipelines, except natural gas.......... 
Services incidental to transportation... 
Communications; x22 loser versos is 
Electric, gas, and steam power........ 
Water, sanitary, and other utilities. .... 


1970 
Census 
Code 


017 
018-28 


467—69 
471-19 


* See text for procedures used to allocate industry to sectors. 


+ Rescaled to range from 0 to 100, 


Sector* 


Periphery 
Periphery 


Core 
Core 
Core 
Core 


Core 
Core 
Core 
Core 


Periphery 
Periphery 
Core 
Core 
Core 
Core 
Core 
Core 
Core 
Core 
Core 
Periphery 


Core 
Core 
Periphery 
Core 
Periphery 
Core 
Periphery 
Periphery 
Core 
Core 
Core 
Core 
Core 
Periphery 
Periphery 
Core 
Periphery 


Core 
Periphery 
Periphery 

Core 

Core 

Core 

Core 

Core 
Periphery 

Core 

Core 
Periphery 


Factor 


Index 


— 
. 


Nr 


56 
39 


Scaled 
Indext 





TABLE 6 (Continued) 
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1970 
Census Factor Scaled 
Industry Code Sector* Index Index} 
Wholesale trade: 
Motor vehicles and equipment........ 507 Periphery —.58 31 
Drugs, chemicals, allied products...... 508 Core — .58 31 
Dry goods and apparel............... 509 Periphery — .58 31 
Food and related products............ 527 Core — .06 43 
Farm products—raw materials........ 528 Periphery — .58 31 
Electrical go0dS..........o.o.oooooo.. 529 Core — .58 31 
Hardware, plumbing, heating supplies. . 537 Periphery — .58 31 
Not specified electrical, hardware...... 538 Periphery — .58 31 
Machinery, equipment and supplies... . 539 Core 16 48 
Metals and minerals, n.e.c.. .......... 557 Core —.58 31 
Petroleum products. ................. 558 Periphery —.58 31 
Scrap and waste materials............ 559 Periphery — .98 31 
Alcoholic beverages. ................. 567 Core — .58 31 
Paper and its preducts............... 568 Periphery — .58 31 
Lumber and construction materials. ... 569 Periphery —.58 31 
Wholesalers, not specified, n.e.c........ 587-88 Periphery —.58 31 
Retail trade: 
Lumber, building materials, hardware. . 607-08 Periphery —.68 29 
Department, general merchandise stores 609-27 Periphery —1.43 12 
Food Stores..........oooooooommmmo... 628-38 Periphery —1.13 18 
Motor vehicles, gasoline, accessories... 639-49 Periphery — .88 24 
Apparel and shoe stores........ "— 657—58 Periphery  —1.61 07 
Furniture, household appliances. ..... .. . 667-68 Periphery —.86 25 
Eating and drinking places........... 669 Periphery —1.93 00 
Other retail trade................... 677-98 Periphery  —1.04 21 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
A occ es ocean A A 707 Core -06 46 
Credit agencies........ooo..oooomosos 708 Core .03 45 
Security brokerage and investment.... 709 Core .38 53 
Insurance... sc ed rr ex v 717 Core — 01 44 
Real estate..........oomoocmoooom...o. 718 Periphery —.30 38 
Business and repair services: 
AdvertisiDg............oooomooo momo. 727 Periphery — .61 30 
Automobile repair................... 757 Periphery —1.00 21 
Other business services............... Ugo Periphery | —.94 23 
Personal services: 
Hotels and motels................... Periphery | —1.45 11 
Other personal services............... 769, 778-98 Periphery  —1.52 09 
Entertainment and recreation services.... 807-9 Periphery —1.03 21 
Professional and related services: 
Offices of physicians, dentists, practi- 
tioners, and health services. ........ 828-37, Core — .07 43 
847—48 
Hospitals, convalescent institutions. ... 838-39 Periphery — .07 43 
Legal services. .......oooooooooo ooo... 849 Core — .07 43 
Educational services................. 857—68 Periphery —.07 43 
Museums and other nonprofit firms.... 860-87 Periphery —.07 43 
Engineering and architectural firms.... 888 Core — ,07 43 
Accounting and auditing services...... 889 Core —.07 43 
Miscellaneous professional services..... 897 Core — .07 43 
Public administration. ................. 907-37 Core .10 47 
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sures of financial well-being, annual earnings and the natural log of annual 
earnings, both differ substantially between sectors. Core workers clearly 
earn more than their counterparts in the periphery. The sex composition 
of the two sectors also differs considerably. Females constitute only 
29.32% of the core, while they dominate the periphery labor force 
(53.86% ). Furthermore, a larger proportion of the periphery is nonwhite 
(11.2% vs. 9.01% in the core). Thus, workers in the core are more 
likely to be white, male, and financially advantaged than workers in the 
periphery. The other variables in table 7, years of schooling and occu- 
pational prestige, also vary by sector. Although the difference in schooling 
is less than one year, core workers do have significantly more schooling 
than periphery workers. A relatively large discrepancy exists between the 
two sectors in mean occupational prestige (40.35 for the core and 36.12 
for the periphery). 

The last column of table 7 presents the zero-order correlations between 
each of the variables and our continuous measure of economic segmenta- 
tion. The highest correlations here are for the earnings variables, with 
decreasing correlations for sex, occupational prestige, schooling, and race, 
in that order. These results indicate that the continuous and dichotomous 
segmentation measures have roughly comparable relationships with the 
individual variables. The biserial correlation between the dichotomous and 
continuous measures is 0,87. 

In introducing the two measures oi industrial segmentation, we em- 


TABLE 7 


DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS FROM 1976 CPS BY DICHOTOMOUS AND 
CONTINUOUS SEGMENTATION ÍNDICES 


CORRE- 
LATION 
MEANS BY SECTOR WITH 
CoNTIN- 
Core Periphery UOUS 
CHARACTERISTIC (N:27,918) — (N 34,658) t-ratio INDEX 
Annual earnings............. 10,637.957 6,198.071 —76.132* . 296* 
(8,077.570)  (6,627.535) 
In annual earnings........... 8.828 . 7.877 — 67 .844* .289* 
(1.434) (1.956) 
Sex (I=male)............... .707 . 461 —63.639* .287* 
(.455) (.498) 
Race (1=white)............. .910 .888 —9.030* .026* 
(.286) (.315) 
Years of schooling. .......... 12.348 12.287 —2.564* .075* 
(2.770) (3.096) 
Occupational prestige. ....... 40.353 36.116 —37.184* .237* 
(13.101) (14.970) 


Nore.—Standard errors in parentheses. 
* P <,0l. 
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phasized that the choice between them should rest on conceptual con- 
siderations. The dichotomous measure will be more appropriate for re- 
search on social and economic processes thought to be conditioned by the 
economic organization of industry. In such work researchers may be will. 
ing to sacrifice detail on the degree of competitiveness/oligopolism in 
exchange for the clarity of contrast between industry groups characterized 
by oligopoly as opposed to competition. The continuous measure, in con- 
trast, treats a unit difference in =conomic differentiation as equivalent no 
matter where in the scale it appears. Users of this variable must be willing 
to give up the clarity of contrast between competitive and oligopolistic 
groups in return for the detail on levels of competition /oligopoly. 

Because of the adjustments to detailed industrial categories used to 
construct the sectoral measure, that measure does not represent a simple 
dichotomization of the continuous measure. Still, it may be instructive 
to compare the application of the two measures to a simple model of 
earnings determination consisting of a set of individual characteristics 
from the CPS survey. The data for these comparisons are presented in 
table 8. Model 1 presents a baseline earnings model containing sex, race, 
occupational prestige, work experience, and schooling. Models 2 and 3, 
respectively, add to this baseline earnings model the dichotomous and con- 
tinuous measures of economic segmentation developed above. Finally, 
model 4 presents a covariance design that allows for the existence of dif- 
ferences in the earnings determination process between sectors, using the 
dichotomous sector variable, 

Comparing model 1 with models 2 and 3, we see that the addition of 
either measure of economic segmentation represents a significant incre- 
ment to the explanatory power of the baseline model containing only in- 
dividual variables. While models 2 and 3 are roughly comparable in 
explanatory power, model 4 suggests that the assumption of homogeneity 
in earnings returns to individual characteristics may not be warranted. 
Each of the characteristics included in the baseline model has effects which 
vary according to sectoral location. All of these effects are greater in the 
core than in the periphery, with all slope differences being significant at 
the .001 level. 

We interpret these results as confirming the utility of a dichotomous 
sectoral measure for analysis of the effects of economic segmentation on 


11 Work experience for males is defined as experience — (age — schooling — 5). For 
females this expression is adjusted to take account of lower labor force participation, 
using parameters estimated from the National Longitudinal Survey. These adjustments 
are discussed in detail in Beck, Horan, and Tolbert (1979). l 


white ever-married females: experience == 0.5483 (age — schooling — 5) 
white never-married females: experience == 0,8757 (age — schooling — 5) 
nonwhite ever-married females: experience = 0.6164 (age — schooling — 5) 
nonwhite never-married females: experience = 0.7731 (age — schooling — 5) 
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socioeconomic processes. In cases where economic segmentation is assumed 
to have only additive effects on the variables under analysis, researchers 
may choose either dichotomous or continuous measures without substantial 
loss of explanatory power. In cases where researchers expect qualitative 
differences between economic sectors in relationships among variables, the 
dichotomous measure will facilitate a covariance design. 

The apparent importance of dual economy theory for social stratifica- 
tion warrants further research activity aimed at developing a coherent 
research tradition. One prerequisite to such coherence is the development 
of empirical measures for basic concepts. In this paper we provide an 
empirical specification of economic segmentation which combines a range 
of theoretically relevant indicators with the best available data sources. 
We would be the last to claim that our findings should be interpreted 
as final, or written in stone." Other analyses using different variables 
or data might well obtain different solutions or cutting points. Nonethe- 
less, over the course of the present analysis we have been impressed with 
the stability of the basic solution over variations in choice of variables. 
The final demonstration of the efficacy of the measures of economic seg- 
mentation presented here must necessarily rest on future applications in 
research on social stratification and mobility. 
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Social consensus on norms of justice has long been of concern to soci- 
ologists. The present paper presents a model of justice norms as cog- 
nitions and tests the degree of cognitive consensus on the norm of 
just deserts (i.e., “letting the punishment fit the crime"). It is argued 
that consensus on justice norms should be tested using a combina- 
tion of within-respondent and between-respondent techniques. Such 
tests can (1) simultaneously reveal the presence of consensus on the 
justice principle involved and on the evaluation of the specific social 
stimuli presented, (2) facilitate demographic comparisons on ad- 
hering to principle or agreeing on facts, and (3) reveal conflicts be- 
tween these two versions of consensus. For testing the norm of just 
deserts, ratio scale measures of crime seriousness and punishment 
severity were employed, and a formula derived from both equity 
theory and psychophysics was utilized in model fitting. Results from 
a sample survey indicated dramatically strong use of the principle of 
just deserts by members of the public but less adherence to just 
deserts by demographically disadvantaged (low-income or black) re- 
spondents. A path model of the relation between aggregate and indi- 
vidual scores further demonstrated a fundamental tension between 
the two versions of normative consensus, in that the more respon- 
dents used the principle the more systematically they deviated from 
the group average response. The paper concludes by discussing the 
implications of both the substantive findings and the new method- 
ologies employed for understanding normative consensus and the 
assessment of justice norms. 


Sociologists have long been concerned with norms of justice. Such norms 
specify rules or standards of fairness in transactions between individuals 
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and in the allocation of goods by societies to their members. The norm of 
reciprocity (Gouldner 1960), equity norms for income and other social 
rewards (Alves and Rossi 1978; Walster, Walster, and Berscheid 1978), 
and the norm of just deserts in criminal sanctioning (von Hirsch 1976) 
are all examples of such rules. One crucial research issue has always been 
whether such norms are objects of social consensus. For such norms to 
operate as shared standards, they must exist as cognitive representations 
within individuals, and these representations must be similar across indi- 
viduals. The present paper focuses on examining justice norms as within- 
individual cognitive representations; it demonstrates the practical possi- 
bility and the substantive implications of such analysis. In the process, it 
will be seen that dissent on justice norms can take interesting forms not 
previously recognized. 

We present a strategy for measuring, modeling, and comparing survey 
respondents’ cognitive representations of the norm of just deserts in crimi- 
nal sanctioning. In preparing the ground for this analysis, we shall indi- 
cate how certain previous investigations of normative consensus have 
begged problematic aspects of consensus by failing to consider within- 
individual concerns. The present research also extends previous work on 
consensus about crime seriousness, including the seminal research of Sellin 
and Wolfgang (1964) and the recent investigations of Rossi, Waite, Bose, 
and Berk (1974). In developing this extension, parallels between the norm 
of just deserts and recent research on equity theory (see Berkowitz and 
Walster 1976) will be demonstrated. We shall show that just deserts im- 
plies the same structure of criminal justice perceptions that Adams (1965) 
proposed for distributive justice perceptions. Thus the estimation strategy 
to be developed is also suitable for measuring consensus on norms of dis- 
tributive justice and other complex justice norms. 


Measuring Perceived Justice 


To measure a justice norm as a within-individual representation requires 
the consideration of five elements. The norm of reciprocity (Gouldner- 
1960) provides an example. The starting point is a domain of acts. Associ- 
ated with this domain is a subjective evaluation of the worth of the acts. 
Then there is a domain of reciprocations, and associated with it a second 
dimension of subjective evaluations. Finally, there is a linkage rule that 
describes the relation of moral entailment between the worth of initiating 
acts and the worth of reciprocating acts. More generally, justice norms 
incorporate inputs, outcomes, the subjective evaluations of each, and a 
linkage rule. | 

This model recognizes three features common to all justice norms. First, 
only some acts (in some cases, attributes) are relevant. Washing one's own 
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car, for example, does not fall under the norm of reciprocity. Second, it is 
the subjective meaning, usually value, of the acts and reciprocations that 
is at issue.? Although one can return like for like, it is quite acceptable 
to give something of comparable value. Most justice norms serve as trans- 
formation rules mediating the conversion of one kind of goods, services, and 
attributes into other positive values (or negative values in the case of dis- 
services, etc.) Third, the operation of moral entailment does not directly 
link concrete acts but operates on subjective evaluations of worth. This 
makes it possible to justly return unlike for like as long as subjective value 
corresponds appropriately. This permits justice norms to sanction a far 
broader range of responses than a rigid requirement of concrete identity 
in response would allow. But this intermediary role of subjective meaning 
implies that it is not reasonable to describe the entailments of norms in 
terms of the linkage of concrete acts and objects unless consensus on the 
meaning of those acts and objects is assumed. The same rule may lead to 
different concrete results, depending on the evaluations of the person apply- 
ing the rule.? 

Justice norms taking this form reflect two principles. First, equivalence 
classes are established in the domains of acts and reciprocations, and class 
members are freely and fairly substitutable. In the example of distributive 
justice, this principle is reflected in the slogan “equal pay for equal work.” 
Justice is indifferent to whether payment is by check or in cash but re- 
quires an equivalent reward for an equivalent contribution. The second 
principle is some rule of monotonic, or perhaps proportional, increases in 
each domain, as in “more pay for more work.” This principle, in its pro- 
portional form, was first presented by Aristotle and has inspired recent 


2 This view is both an elaboration and a simplification of the analytic content of jus- 
tice norms. It is an elaboration to treat as problematic differences in the perceived 
value or rank of what is offered. What is to one party a pleasing objet d’art may be 
to another a worthless piece of kitsch. But it is a simplification to suppose that differ- 
ences in subjective meanings can be summarized in a unidimensional ordering. Complex 
acts or objects may mean several things at once (even in the perception of a single 
observer). The intricacies of elaborate rules of etiquette and one-upmanship disappear 
when subjective meaning is restricted to a single dimension. Nevertheless, the broad 
outline of individual cognitive representations is preserved and what remains is well 
suited for the interpersonal compariscn of justice perception. 


3 Two caveats require attention. The domain of acts and reciprocations and their cor- 
responding dimensions of evaluation need not be distinct; for example, both may be 
reducible to dollar value. The distinction is made here because they are distinct in the 
empirical problem of criminal sanctioning which is to follow. Second, many would 
assert that the norm of reciprocity depends on some degree of indifference to the pre- 
cise value of the objects or acts exchanged. Certainly, generosity in the guise of indiffer- 
ence breeds trust. It is quite possible that the linkage rule is vague and specifies only an 
appropriate range of response. But there is no doubt that an attempt to reciprocate a 
Rolls-Royce with a candy bar or an eight-course dinner with a Big Mac would leave 
most people feeling cheated. l 
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theorists of distributive justice, including Homans (1961), Adams (1965), 
and Walster et al. (1978). 

Distributive justice norms relate a domain of inputs or contributions to 
a domain of outcomes or rewards.* Other justice norms or other models of 
distributive justice can also be represented in this form. The only modifi- 
cation to the model presented above is to substitute different domains of 
acts and different dimensions of evaluations. For example, Heath (1976) 
has suggested that the prevalent emphasis on desert as the basis of dis- 
tributive justice overlooks the other important principles of need and of 
right. But a norm of justice based on need, for example, requires only 
the substitution of the evaluative dimension of need for that of desert. 
Of course, it does not follow that principles of need and of desert will 
lead to the same version of the ideal allocation of benefits, since these 
principles may be in conflict within (or between) individuals. 

The norm of just deserts in criminal sanctioning has the same funda- 
mental structure. Here, the inputs are crimes, evaluated on a dimension of 
seriousness. The outcomes are punishments, evaluated on a dimension of 
severity. The norm is the notion that punishment severity should be com- 
mensurate with the seriousness of the oifense. While this norm is fre- 
quently identified with a retributive approach to punishment, von Hirsch’s 
(1976) essay suggests that the principles cf equal treatment for equivalent 
acts and worse treatment for worse offenses provide a more general un- 
derpinning of justice in punishing. He also notes that deterrence and desert 
are interdependent bases for punishment. Only rehabilitation as a basis for 
punishment would appear to stand out as inconsistent with just deserts, 
given that rehabilitation is both forward looking and geared to the offender 
rather than to the offense. Although we do not expect survey respondents 
to have training in legal philosophy, it seems reasonable to search for evi- 
dence of the most general underlying punishment norm, which appears to 
be just deserts. We should note, however, that the present study does not 
explicitly pit this norm against competing norms of justice and thus cannot 
properly be taken as evidence for the relative strength of this norm.® 


4 Homans (1961) distinguished two sorts of contributions—costs and investments. The 
former are incurred in carrying out a contributory act; the latter are personal assets. 
and attributes that increase the value of one's contribution. This addition of a second 
input dimension of assets is no problem in principle, since the linkage rule need not be 
one-to-one but could encompass multiple dimensions. 


5 In particular, the present study does not directly contrast “fitting the punishment to 
the crime" and "fitting the punishment to the criminal" as alternative models of pun- 
ishment. However, as will be described in more detail below, the study did include 
respondents! assessments of both abstract crimes, as used by Sellin and Wolfgang (1964) 
and Rossi et al. (1974), and concretely described offenses. Each concrete offense in- 
cluded from one to three experimentally manipulated characteristics of the offender or 
the offense, all in between-subjects designs. These manipulations incorporated a mixture 
of legally relevant aggravators or mitigators anc technically irrelevant variables such 
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In addition te crimes, punishments, and their associated valuations, the 
linkage rule is the obvious key that spells out what is “just” according 
to the norm of just deserts. We should emphasize that when people assign 
punishments to crimes there are actually two linkage rules: one a concrete 
matchup of particular criminal acts and particular punishments, the other 
the match of subjective seriousness and severity. We concentrate on the 
latter since the former would give no guide at all to the subjective meaning 
imputed to various crimes and punishments. And as noted in the case of 
the norm of reciprocity, the relationship of moral entailment in the norm 
of just deserts holds between subjective evaluations, in this case those of 
crimes and punishments. 


Normative Consensus on Justice 


Altogether, there are three aspects to consensus on justice norms. First, 
there is the question of the extent to which people agree on the subjective 
evaluations of inputs (in this case, crimes). Second, there is the extent to 
which they can agree on the subjective evaluations of reciprocations or 
outcomes (in this case, punishments). Third, there is the extent to which 
their matchups reflect the operation of a common principle or linkage rule 
(in this case, to match crime seriousness and punishment severity). Con- 
sensus on a principle need not be accompanied by consensus on social 
evaluations, and vice versa. Consensus on social evaluations is a question 
of agreement across individuals; consensus on a principle is fundamentally 
a question of the use of the principle within individuals. Before conducting 
our own analyses, we shall indicate how certain other investigations have 
implicitly or explicitly made assumptions about various components of 
consensus. 

Previous investigations related to crime by Rossi et al. (1974) and Sellin 


as the offender’s race or sex. The manipulations were omitted from the present data 
analyses because they accounted for very small proportions of the variation in either 
crime seriousness judgments or punishment assignments; thus they would have added 
considerably to the length of the report with relatively little gain in information. In 
general, the lack of impact of such variables on respondents’ judgments suggests little 
inclination among these respondents toward individualized punishment. However, a 
study explicitly designed to pit alternative versions of justice against one another could 
arrive at quite different outcomes, as we try to suggest in our concluding remarks. In 
addition, the study focused on incarceration and the death penalty as potential forms 
of punishment. Historically, of course, a variety of nonprison punishments have been 
used. Among the more ancient statements of harm-proportional punishment, for ex- 
ample, is the Hebrew lex talionis: an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. Victim resti- 
tution is a more palatable modern alternative to incarceration that can also be con- 
ceptualized in terms of equity or just deserts (see Brickman 1977). We should stress 
that the linkage here of the just deserts principle to incarceration reflects how the 
current system of criminal justice appears to be organized and does not reflect our 
views of how it should be organized. 
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and Wolfgang (1964) have looked only at crime seriousness. Thus, in 
a sense, they have looked at only half the problem. Both sets of researchers 
seemed to assume what we shall test-—the existence of underlying agree- 
ment that the punishment should fit the crime. For example, as a vali- 
dation of their scale Sellin and Wolfgang report its extraordinary corre- 
lation with the maximum terms allowed in the Pennsylvania criminal code. 
This is a validation only if maximum terms should reflect seriousness. 
Rossi et al. argue that consensus on crime seriousness “should be reflected 
in the criminal code, the behavior of judges and juries, and the actions of 
law enforcement agencies” (1974, p. 224). But data on crime seriousness 
imply something about sanctioning only if one again assumes agreement 
on the principle of just deserts. Overall, these and other investigations of 
crime seriousness appear to have assumed individual adherence to a prin- 
ciple of just deserts.5 

A more serious flaw in the measurement of consensus is the use of mea- 
sures of central tendency, such as mean ratings. Rossi et al. (1974), for 
example, correlated the means of different demographic subgroups in their 
search for disagreement. The absence of differences in profiles of means is 
important, but the absence of significant subgroup-based individual differ- 
ences cannot be inferred. Such an inference would be subject to the eco- 
logical fallacy (Robinson 1950). A similar criticism applies to the use of 
regressions on data aggregated from many respondents. This procedure 
obscures the possibility of idiosyncratic but possibly meaningful response 
patterns that are apparent when the data are not aggregated.? 


6 Among the variety of studies confirming the Sellin-Wolfgang scale are those by Ak- 
man, Normandeau, and Turner (1967), Normandeau (1966), and Velez-Diaz and 
Megargee (1970). In addition, three other studies have addressed both crime serious- 
ness and punishment severity. Each appears to assume the norm of just deserts in ways 
similar to Sellin and Wolfgang’s (1964) or Rossi et al.’s (1974). The earliest study, by 
Rose and Prell (1955), had respondents assign Thurstone scale ratings for both serious- 
ness of crimes and severity of punishments. The major point of the article was that 
rated seriousness of the 13 minor felonies they used as stimuli did not correspond to 
ranges of actual punishments, which the authors tock as evidence of a clash between 
law and normative structure. They also had respondents assign punishments to the 
crimes but focused only on demographic differences in rates and the effect of manipu- 
lated offender characteristics in analyzing punishment assignments. Gibbons (1969) was 
also interested in discrepancies between public sentiment and legal practices. His indi- 
cator of the perceived seriousness of offenses was the punishments which respondents 
assigned to them. Finally, White (1975) investigated the effects of manipulated offender 
and victim status on severity of punishment. He found negligible effects for these 
variables but a substantial effect for crime seriousness. In his study, seriousness was 
operationalized by assigning Sellin-Wolfgang ratings to the stimuli, and punishment 
severity by the ordinal 12-point scale employed by Gibbons. Thus White’s study differs 
from the present one in its substantive focus and in imposing scale scores rather than 
obtaining subjective ratings from the respondents. 


T Tt is interesting in this regard to speculate whether Jasso’s (1978) finding of a loga- 
rithmic “just earnings function” reflects the form of the subjective evaluation of money, 
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The most important application of a disaggregated measurement and 
estimation strategy occurs when the theory actually specifies the cognitive 
patterns of individuals. An important example is found in equity theory: 
Walster, Berscheid, and Walster have consistently claimed that equity 
“lies in the eye of the beholder.” The extensive literature on this topic 
does not include any direct attempts to evaluate whether the structure of 
people's justice perceptions corresponds to the theoretical specification. 
Adams and Freedman's (1976) review of the literature indicates that most 
research begs the question of consensus, both on the evaluation of acts and 
outcomes and on the form of the appropriate linkup between them. The 
most common research strategy is to build consensus on the relative eval- 
uations into the experimental instructions and then to examine subjects’ 
mean responses for predicted patterns of anger, guilt, or cognitive distor- 
tion. Considering the lengthy debate on the correct form of the equity 
equation (e.g., Walster, Berscheid, and Walster 1973; Harris 1976; and 
Walster et al. 1978), it is surprising that no effort has been made to de- 
termine whether people’s cognitive maps mirror the theoretical assumptions 
made about them. A within-individual analysis of whether respondents use 
the norm of just deserts is therefore relevant to this fundamental under- 
pinning of equity theory, given the common normative structures of equity 
and just deserts noted above. 

Examination of a justice norm as a principle within individuals takes on 
added importance in the light of Alves and Rossi’s (1978) recent criticism 
of the Walster group. Alves and Rossi reject outright the notion that 
equity lies in the eye of the beholder, arguing that if it did so consensus 
would be an impossibility. They appear not to have realized, however, the 
distinction between consensus on a principle and consensus on social eval- 
uations. As we have noted, the former is a question of within-individual 
use of a rule while the latter is a question of between-individual similari- 
ties in evaluation. Alves and Rossi have not, in fact, demonstrated either 
of these for distributive justice, although their data strongly suggest that 
respondents were evaluating stimuli in similar ways. Oddly, Nock and 
Rossi (1978)—in the same issue of this Journal—utilize within-individual 
modeling (but in a different substantive area) and argue that it is an im- 
portant part of assessing normative consensus. In contrast, our model of 
justice norms argues that both use of the principle within individuals and 
social agreement across individuals are key aspects of normative consensus. 

In summary, the current model of justice norms suggests that such norms 
can be found within individual respondents in the form of subjective eval- 


which since Bernoulli has been frequently held to follow such a logarithmic form. 
Although money provides an objective cardinal scale, the subjective meaning of in- 
creased amounts of money follows a different form. 
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uations linked by rules of moral entailment. Consensus on such norms in- 
volves both whether individual respondents use the cognitive principle im- 
plied and whether such individuals agree on their subjective evaluations. 
The present study used the norm of just deserts in criminal sanctioning 
as an illustration of how these different versions of normative consensus 
can be measured and contrasted. Such tests are of direct relevance to stu- 
dents of consensus on crime seriousness. They are also of indirect rele- 
vance to equity theorists, for the common structure of equity and just 
deserts as norms will result in our testing whether certain principles held 
to be the underlying equity rule are in fact used by individual respondents 
as principles of just deserts. Finally, these tests are of relevance to all in- 
vestigators of justice norms who may wish to assert that justice does— 
or does not—lie in the eye of the beholder. 


METHODS 
Sample and Stimuli 


To measure the multiple levels of normative consensus, it was necessary 
to have a data set containing each of the components of the model of jus- 
tice norms: objective inputs, objective outcomes, subjective assessments 
of each, and matches between inputs and outcomes. The data set chosen 
for analysis was originally gathered in connection with a project on the 
fairness of capital punishment and therefore featured relatively serious 
offenses and relatively severe punishments (Hamilton and Rotkin 1976, 
1978). It did, however, have all the theoretical components for the mea- 
surement of justice norms as cognitive entities. For present purposes, its 
substantive focus means that the range of stimuli is attenuated relative 
to what it would be in a project developed to assess the norm of just 
deserts per se. 

A 1976 quota sample of 391 respondents from the Boston SMSA was - 
obtained.’ In a face-to-face interview, respondents were asked to evaluate 
the relative seriousness of a series of crimes and the relative severity of 
a series of punishments. Both crimes and punishments were described by 
abstract labels (e.g., taking $50, forcible rape, five years in prison, 10 
years in prison, etc.). Respondents were also handed a drop-off question- 
naire containing two relevant parts. Overall, 819% returned this question- 
naire. One portion asked respondents to match each previously rated crime 


8 Blocks were drawn in proportion to representation in the 1970 census and an addi- ` 
tional eight blocks were selected in which only black respondents were eligible, based 
on 1970 census blocks with 20% or higher black population. This strategy was chosen 
to ensure adeguate black representation in the overall sample. Interviewers were as- 
signed randomly to blocks, with quotas imposed for sex and age of respondents. A 
total of 391 interviews were obtained out of an original goal of 400. 
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to an appropriate punishment, using the punishment list rated in the main 
questionnaire. (Respondents were also encouraged to write in a response 
if no punishment on the list seemed appropriate.) Second, respondents 
were given examples of concrete crimes along with the appropriate legal 
labels and were asked to assess the relative seriousness of these acts and 
to assign punishments to them.® This task provides an internal replication 
of the design with a more lifelike stimulus. The three sets of stimuli to be 
rated—the abstract crimes, the punishments, and the concrete crimes— 
are presented in table 1. 


Scaling Procedures 


The scaling procedure used to obtain subjective assessments of crime seri- 
ousness and punishment severity was the technique of psychophysical 
scaling (Stevens 1975). Originally developed in connection with human 
perception of physical stimuli, the technique rests on Stevens’s law for the 
relationship between stimulation and sensation. He found that this re- 


TABLE 1 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT STIMULI FOR PSYCHOPHYSICAL SCALING TASKS 


Abstract Crimes Concrete Crimes Punishment 
Taking $50 Taking $50 2 years in prison 
Stealing and abandoning an auto Assault without weapon 3 years in prison 
Assault without a weapon Assault with weapon 3 years in prison 
Mugging Mugging 7 years in prison 
Politician accepting bribes Armed robbery 15 years in prison 
Assault with a weapon Forcible rape (1) 20 years in prison 
Spying for a foreign government Manslaughter 25 years in prison 
Manslaughter Forcible rape (2) Life, parole after 25 years 
Armed robbery Impulsive killing Life, no parole 
Hijacking a plane Kidnapping Death penalty 
Forcible rape Armed robbery/murder 
Impulsive killing Planned killing (1) 
Kidnapping Planned killing (2) 


Sale of heroin resulting in a death Rape/murder 
Armed robbery in which victim is 
killed 
Planned killing 
Forcible rape in which victim is 
killed 


NOoTE.—-Each list is arranged in order of average seriousness or severity as determined by this sample. All 
lists were presented to respondents in random order. 


9 As noted in n. 5, the concrete crimes included a combination of legally relevant and 
irrelevant manipulations. As an example, the least serious crime was presented as fol- 
lows, varying race and sex of perpetrator: “The defendant was a 23 year old white 
[black] male [female]. Circumstances: The defendant had been working as a teller 
in a bank for several months. One week when he [she] was short of money, he [she] 
took an envelope that was deposited in the bank’s automatic 24-hour deposit window. 
The envelope contained $50 in cash. The defendant was charged with $50 larceny.” 
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lationship regularly fits a power function, such that equal stimulus ratios 
produce equal subjective ratios of sensation. Mathematically, this relation- 
ship is described by the equation 


y = can, (1) 


The relevant scaling procedures have recently been extended into the mea- 
surement of intensity of social and political attitudes such as occupational 
prestige (Künnapas and Wilkstróm 19635, social status (Hamblin 1971; 
Rainwater 1971), importance of political offices (Shinn 1969), support for 
political institutions (Lodge et al. 1976), and, of course, seriousness of 
crimes (Sellin and Wolfgang 1964). 

Psychophysical scaling procedures ask the respondent to assess stimuli 
relative to one another, using multiplicative judgments. For physical stim- 
uli, this means that respondents assess how many times more or less bright 
a light becomes, how many times more or less intense an electric shock is, 
and so forth, as the objective stimulation changes. Two modalities ex- 
tensively used in psychophysics are readily adaptable to survey research: 
magnitude estimation (ME), the simple assessment of relative intensity 
by assigning numbers; and line production (LP), the assessment of rel- 
ative intensity by drawing lines of relative lengths. These were the two 
modalities used in the present study. 

In the case of subjective judgments of social stimuli, the use of two 
such modalities makes it possible to check whether the individual scales 
produced fit a power function (eq. [1]) as they are predicted to do. Re- 
spondents were first provided a training task in the assessment of number 
magnitude in terms of line length and vice versa. They were then asked 
to rate the relative seriousness of the 17 crimes in the abstract crime scale, 
first by making LP judgments and second by making ME judgments. The 
same procedure was followed for punishment severity. If each scale pro- 
duced—-crime seriousness and punishment severity—is a true psychophys- 
ical scale of a single dimension of intensity, the ratio of the ME to LP 
exponents for each should be approximately one. It is (Hamilton and 
Rotkin 1979; see also Dawson and Brinker 1971, regarding scale vali- 
dation by use of two modalities). In the drop-off questionnaire, respon- 
dents were asked to judge the relative seriousness of the concrete crimes 
using LP alone, as it was felt that ME judgments might be affected by 
the proximity of the second task involving numbers of years in the punish- 
ment choices. 

The resulting scales of perceived crime seriousness and punishment se- 
verity are ratio scales of relative intensity; thus we know what the respon- 
dents thought of each crime or punishment relative to the others, how 
much more or less serious or severe. It is then possible to find out whether, 
in relative terms, the respondents subjectively fit the punishment to the 
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crime. For each crime stimulus we can substitute its relative seriousness 
from the respondent's point of view; objective punishments can. be treated 
in the same fashion. It is then possible to discover whether respondents 
individually use the norm of fitting the punishment to the crime and to 
find out the extent of agreement across individuals in perceiving the social 
stimuli involved. | 


Data Preparatión and Modeling 


Two steps were necessary in preparing the data for analyses. First, the 
fact that each of the individual scales was a ratio scale necessitated a log- 
arithmic transform. (Errors in ratio judgments are multiplicative errors 
and therefore theoretically lognormal.)!? Second, the effect of each indi- 
vidual’s arbitrary starting score (“modulus”) had to be removed (i.e., the 
line/number they assigned to the first stimulus and to which they com- 
pared other stimuli). To accomplish these two requirements, each respon- 
dent's scores were logged and the respondent's mean score for each judg- 
ment task was subtracted from all scores for that task (equivalent to 
dividing the raw scores by the geometric means) to remove the effect of 
the respondent's modulus. Where we had both LP and ME judgments, 
we then used the average of the resulting two variables as a more stable 
estimate of relative seriousness/severity. (In the case of the concrete 
crimes’ seriousness, only LP was obtained.) The final variables preserve 
each respondent's relative assessments of the crimes and the punishments 
and, of course, leave room for these relative assessments to differ across 
respondents. | 

The subsequent data analyses are unusual from the point of view of 
. psychophysics in that individual respondents! scores are used rather than 
group means. The typical procedure of using group means is justified on 
the basis of the concern with underlying general form rather than with 
individual noise (e.g., Hamblin 1971; Stevens 1975). Here, however, the 
*noise" is part of the point in assessing the existence of a norm as an 
. individual-level cognitive entity. Thus we will be asking more stringent 
questions of the data, in terms of individual-level model fitting, than is 
characteristically done. 

The first data analysis task, assessing the existence of the norm as a 


10 Although there is good theoretical reason to assume a lognormal distribution of 
errors (and therefore to use OLS procedures on the logged data), it was also possible 
to test whether each respondent's answers were distributed lognormally. Kolmogorov 
one-sample tests were performed comparing the observed distribution of logged re- 
sponses to a theoretical normal distribution for each of the three stimulus sets of each 
respondent, or 929 tests in all. Slightly over 496 of the tests yielded a result greater 
than the .05 critical value. This provides no grounds for rejecting the assumption that 
the responses were distributed lognormally, although it does not prove it, of course. 


* 
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principle within individuals, requires the choice of theoretically meaning- 
ful model(s) for how crime and punishment should be matched. One such 
model to receive prominence in the literature on equity was Adams’s (1965) 
argument that equity is proportionality between individuals’ input/out- 
come ratios. In its general form, this equation is 


O: _ 0; 
Li H' (2) 


Since the operational application of this equation would require that the 
scales be ratio (as our measurement was), it is permissible to perform 
a multiplication resulting in 


O; = R-I;. (3) 


However, this is simply the special case of a power function with the 
exponent equal to unity. Adding the exponent yields 


O; = RI? . (4) 


For the convenience of OLS estimation, taking the logarithm of both sides 
results in 


log (0;) = log (R) + b» log ()). (5) 


Thus, the regression in the logs estimates the ratio specification with the 
relaxed, power law, condition that the exponent is not constrained to unity. 
This equation can be estimated twice for each respondent, once for the 
abstract and once for the concrete crimes. 

This double estimation also makes it possible to perform a reliability 
check for whether a power function best describes just deserts as a within- 
individual principle. If this model of justice truly holds at the level of the 
individual, respondents’ exponents should be consistent across the two. 
matching tasks. A simple measure of this consistency is the correlation 
between the two slopes estimated from the two regressions, conceived as 
a test-retest reliability measure. 

Should the slopes fail this reliability test, a second readily available 
measure also has theoretical relevance: 7, the within-individual correlation 
between perceived crime seriousness and associated punishment severity. 
This statistic is interpretable as the degree of monotonic fit, the criterion 
which Harris (1976) has argued is the central one for an equity specifi- 
cation. Thus alternative models, just deserts as a power function or as 
monotonic matching, can both be assessed using equation (5). For present 
purposes, the central issue is whether a high degree of structure is ob- 
served within individual respondents according to either version of what 
that structure should be. | 

Having assessed whether this norm can be found as a cognitive prin- 
ciple, we shall turn to more conventional concerns of agreement between 
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individual judgments and of demographic bases of disagreement either on 
principle or on social evaluation. Finally, we shall address the question 
of the relation between normative consensus as a within-individual prin- 
ciple and normative consensus as between-individual evaluative agreement. 


? 


RESULTS 


The Norm as a Cognitive Principle 


To assess whether the norm of just deserts exists as a cognitive principle, 
equation (5) was estimated. For each respondent separate estimates were 
made for the abstract and concrete stimulus sets, using that respondent's 
subjective assessment of the seriousness of the crime and the severity of 
. the punishment and his or her own choices for which punishment should 
apply to which crime. The results of the 594 estimations of that equation 
are summarized in table 2.11 

In the more stringent of the two theoretical models of an equitable fit, 
just deserts as à power function, two features of the individual respon- 
dents’ slopes are important. First, the size of the slope is of some interest. 
As was noted above, this size need not be 1.0 as is implicitly assumed 


TABLE 2 


INDIVIDUAL-LEVEL MODEL OF JUST DESERTS: CORRELATIONS WITHIN 
RESPONDENTS OF CRIME SERIOUSNESS AND PUNISHMENT SEVERITY 


(N = 297) 
Correlation 
Abstract Concrete between Abstract 
Crimes Crimes and Concrete 
Averter ls ccd en oa Dabit .67 .79 
Mediam. hi. och peres xau eee .74 .88 
MEU 603 eek ae os a nx — .67 — ,62 33 
Maximum: + ot tiger es .99 99 
0 O RIN .27 .23 
Average SIDE coluere WERE ex ees .94 1.19 
Medanm: tcs etie sien ute .86 1.10 
MIU Es — .66 — . 61 Dh 
ES A 7.22 4,23 
ce a O dame eek . 73 .72 
Average intercept... o oos Fer xu — .16 —.14 
Med aaa — .09 — .08 
MINI ra — 3,40 —4.35 71 
Maximum. hg i see A 1.30 1.39 
patr cete sa ess ent M ards aes EE .49 53 


* y's were normalized by Fisher z-transform before being correlated with one another. 


11 The N for each of these two sets of estimates is reduced from 314 to 297 because we 
include only those respondents who have both seriousness and punishment scores for 
both abstract and vignette crimes. This includes respondents who have some missing 
data but for whom regression lines can still be computed. 
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in a linear proportionality model. A second issue is, of course, the stability 
of the slopes as assessed by the correlation of the two slopes on the two 
matching tasks. If the slopes prove stable, a third issue of their range 
becomes important in addressing questions of aggregation from individual- 
level law to group-level law. 

As table 2 indicates, the 594 separately estimated models show on the 
average a close one-to-one match between the perceived seriousness of a 
crime and the severity of the punishment assigned to it, as the average 
slopes from both tasks are quite close to 1.0. Substantial individual vari- 
ability around that average is also observed for each task. The most cru- 
cial instability, however, is indicated by the significant but small corre- 
lation between the two slopes for each individual. Treating the correlation 
between slopes as a test-retest reliability measure, an r of .25 between 
scores is too low to indicate that individuals have a stable pattern which 
they apply to both tasks. Such results argue against a within-individual 
power function as the underlying model in these data. 

The alternative argument that the underlying cognitive model is mono- 
tonic can then be examined through the within-individual r’s between 
crime seriousness and punishment severity. As table 2 indicates, these cor- 
relations are substantial for both the abstract and concrete tasks. Median 
within-individual correlations of such size are striking indeed. From one 
point of view, this tendency toward a monotonic fit is not highly stable 
across tasks, however, as the correlation between the two different 7’s for 
each individual is only 33. (The correlation ratios were normalized by 
a Fisher z-transform [Anderson 1958] before this statistic was calculated.) 
Yet most of the discrepancies between these 7’s were modest ones, and the 
tendency toward a monotonic fit was consistent in broad pattern if not 
in detail. Fully 82% of respondents who completed both tasks had corre- 
lations of perceived crime seriousness with assigned punishment severity of 
.5 or greater on both matching tasks. The scatter plot of the two sets of 
individuals' correlation ratios showed mainly a large “ball” centered in the 
sector where both 7’s were greater than .5. 

Thus a principle of monotonic matching appears to describe well most 
persons” response to the tasks, suggesting support for Harris's (1976) 
general argument regarding equity as conformity to a monotonic pattern. 
Given the instability of the slopes on the tasks, an argument that the 
underlying function is a proportional (power function) match appears less 
justified. 'The general theoretical question—whether the norm of just de- 
serts is used by individual respondents in organizing their cognitions and 
associated judgments—appears to have been answered with a resounding, 
if monotonic, yes.*? 


12 Readers familiar with the psychophysical literature might be curious about the re- 


lationship between the mean seriousness (SER) and severity (PUN) assigned to each 


* 
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The Norm as Social Agreement on Evaluations and Actions 


The fact that individuals structure their cognitions in line with a norma- 
tive principle carries with it no necessary implication that they agree with 
one another on their conclusions. The typical measures of normative con- 
sensus involve these latter, between-individual agreements. 

One indicator of consensus between individuals on this norm is provided 
by the ecological correlation between the average seriousness evaluation of 
a crime and the average severity of punishment assigned to it. The present 
data set provides two measures of this correlation between group averages: 
one for the abstract and one for the concrete crimes. For the abstract 
crimes, with an N of 17 (for the 17 crimes), the correlation between group 
average crime seriousness and group average associated punishment se- 
verity was .98 (f — 18.2, P < .0001). For the concrete crimes, with an 
N of 14, the corresponding figure was .97 (£ — 15.35, P < .001). These 
figures indicate a very powerful concordance, on the average, between a 
crime’s perceived seriousness and the judged severity of the punishment 
allocated to it. 

A more finely tuned indicator of consensus between individuals is pro- 
vided by the extent to which individuals agree with the group average in 
assessing each oi the components of the norm. For example, the success 
of the individual at reproducing the average judgment of crime seriousness 
was used by Rossi et al. (1974) as the indicator of normative consensus 
(although, as noted earlier, that study was implicitly based on assump- 
tions about the linkage of crime to punishment). Here it is possible to 
assess separately the extent to which individuals are in agreement with the 
average seriousness of a crime and with the average severity of punish- 
ment assigned to it. For the abstract crimes, the correlation between each 


of the stimuli by the total collection of respondents. For the abstract stimuli the ob- 
served regression was : 


PUN = —.043 + 1.081 (SER) WN = 14 

(.039)  (.061) (standard errors in parentheses) (a) 
with an R? of 96.396. For the concrete stimuli the result was 
PUN = —.102 + 1.053 (SER) N — 17 

(.052)  (.082) (standard errors in parentheses) (b) 


with an R? of 91.595. These aggregate relations, which Stevens (1975) believes to be 
the best empirical representation of “social consensus," include within their 95% confi- 
dence region the rather elegant antilogged power law . 


PUN = (1)* SER! (c) 


This is, without ary complication of scaling factors, the relationship posited by Adams 
(1965) for equity. But as the paper should make clear, we do not feel that this aggre- 
gate relation is the most important sociologically. 
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individual's seriousness judgment and the group average judgment was 
calculated, as was the correlation between each individual’s associated pun- 
ishment judgment and the group average evaluation. The average individ- 
ual-to-group correlation was .71 for the seriousness of crimes and .73 for 
associated punishment severity. Corresponding individual-to-group aver- 
age correlations for the concrete crimes were .77 for seriousness and .75 
for punishment severity. 

Overall, if normative consensus is defined in terms of between-individual 
agreement in evaluation and matching, these data suggest a high level of 
consensus on the norm of just deserts. 


Normative Conflict as Group-based Disagreement 


A standard approach to the existence of conflict over a norm involves the 
divergence of certain demographic groups from the average for the society. 
The central variables of interest are typically those indicative of hier- 
archical standing: race, income, education, and possibly sex. Here we can 
expand upon that traditional focus by looking for group-based cleavages 
at two levels. We can assess whether any of the demographic groups of 
interest show significant tendencies to differ from the group averages in 
evaluating the stimuli—the crimes and the punishments. We can also ask 
whether any such groups show less cognitive edherence to the norm— 
lower within-individual fit of the punishment to the crime. The first, more 
traditional, set of measures reflects similarity between individuals’ judg- 
ments and the average judgments. The second, more cognitive, measure 
reflects individuals’ tendency to use the general principle in question. 

Table 3 presents the zero-order correlations of relevant demographics 
with the degree of within-individual fit to the principle and with degree of 
agreement with group evaluations. (All correlations were normalized by 
Fisher’s z-transform before being treated as dependent variables in re- 
lation to the demographics [Anderson 1958]; partial correlations will be 
discussed below.) Where correlations are significant, they are in boldface 
type in order to facilitate visual presentation of the overall pattern of 
results. 

The pattern is weak but consistent. Black respondents were less likely 
to fit the principle or to agree with the average evaluations; high-income 
respondents were more likely to fit the principle and to agree with the 
average. However, only two such correlations with the demographics were 
significant in both abstract and concrete data sets: the black tendency to 
disagree with the aggregate seriousness ratings and the high-income ten- 
dency to agree with the aggregate punishment evaluations.!? 


13 Rossi et al. (1974) performed a similar analysis on squared correlations of individuals 
with aggregate seriousness ratings. The rationale for squaring the correlation coefficients 
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TABLE 3 


ZERO-ORDER MISSING DATA CORRELATION OF RELEVANT DEMOGRAPHIC 
VARIABLES WITH MEASURES OF FITTING THE PUNISHMENT TO THE 
CRIME AND OF AGREEMENT WITH THE AVERAGE 


DEMOGRAPHICS* 
VARIABLE Race Income Education Sex 


Abstract Crimes 


Kup eee epe = .15** +.22** +.11 — .07 
(299) (281) (293) (300) 

Pee ete ld — 1 +.01 4-.08 +.0 
(299) (281) (293) (300) 

7 ROMERO —.13* +.19%* = +.05 — 
(299) (281) (293) (300) 

Partial r......... — .03 -F.16** + .07 —.17** 
(298) (280) (292) (299) 

Concrete Crimes 

A EEEE E. — .07 + .09 + .03 — ,125* 
(301) (282) (295) (302) 

PILA os eats ers — .14* 07 + .08 + .02 
(302) (283) (296) (303) 

E ak eh taskays — +.16** + 08 +.02 
(301) (282) (295) (302) 

Partial r......... —.02 4-.02 —.0 — .185** 
(295) (276) (289) (296) 


NOTE.—f,p = correlation of individual's crime seriousness with severity; rag = correlation 
of individual's crime seriousness with group average seriousness; rpp = correlation of individ- 
ual's punishment severity with group average severity: partial 7 = individual's partial corre- 
lation estimated from path model (b), fig. 1. All within-individual correlations were normalized 
by Fisher's z-transform before being correlated with the demographics. Significant correlations 
are indicated in boldface to facilitate presentation. N’s for each missing data correlation are 
presented below it in parentheses. 


. ^ Race and sex are coded as dummy variables, with black = 1 and female = 1. Education 
is coded in six categories from low to high and income in 15 categories from low to high. 


* P <.05, 
** P <.0L 


was not offered, but it does reduce the skew in the marginal distribution and results in 
a metric with which sociologists are quite at home. However, the statistical properties 
of the square transformation are not as desirable as Fisher's z-transformation, which 
yields a theoretically normal distribution, and squaring is obviously inappropriate when 
both positive and negative correlations are found, a problem which exists for our data 
but is trivial in Rossi et als. For comparative purposes, we performed an analysis like 
that of table 3 using squared correlation coefficients. The pattern of signs is the same 
and all of the statistically significant correlations of table 3 remain so. In addition, in 
the concrete-crimes portion of the table, three additional significant correlations were 
observed: race with rpp (r= —.12) and education with r,s (r = .16) and rper (r= 
.12). This analysis offers mixed replicative support for the Rossi et al. finding of a sub- 
stantial education effect on the squared correlation of individual and aggregate serious- 
ness, with a significant effect found only for the concrete-crime data and not for the 
abstract label ratings, which more closely resemble the Rossi et al. stimuli. The statisti- 
cally more appropriate Fisher z-transformation yields no support. One can only specu- 
late why our seemingly more complex measurement strategy failed to reveal the edu- 
cation-linked differences that Rossi et al. observed. 
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It is more graphic to display consistency in within-individual adherence 
to the principle in terms of cross-tabular analysis, remembering that 82% 
of the whole sample showed within-individual correlations of .5 or greater 
for both data sets. Both race and income prove significantly related to 
falling above or below this double .5 cutoff point. By this criterion, fully 
33% of the black respondents showed “bad fit" (x? for race X bad vs. 
good fit — 4.58, P — .03). Similarly, fully 31% of low-income respon- 
dents, versus 18% of medium- and only 11% of high-income respondents, 
fell into the bad fit category (x? for trichotomized income X bad vs. 
good fit = 11.47, P = .003). Higher-order tabulation showed that among 
white respondents income continued to have a significant effect. The small 
number of blacks (27) made higher-order tabulation inappropriate for 
them. By this criterion, then, consistency in fitting the principle joins the 
other two findings regarding the connection between race and income and 
evaluations of crime seriousness and of punishment severity. 

One set of potential effects is notable by its absence. The lack of any 
significant effects for education makes the interpretation of results for the 
income and race variables more clear. Since all these demographic vari- 
ables are related, the simultaneous presence of education effects with either 
of the others could be interpreted in terms of such issues as knowledge or 
sophistication in handling a complex questionnaire task. But given the 
consistently weaker zero-order education effects, such interpretations do 
not appear viable. Further, regression analyses including all the relevant 
demographics did not improve the performance of education but main- 
tained the independent importance of race and income. Thus we believe it 
is reasonable to assume that low-income and black respondents knew what 
they were being asked but disagreed systematically, if weakly, relative to 
the rest of the respondents.!* 


14 So far a more subtle possible form of disagreement has been ignored: not filling in 
punishment responses on some of the crime stimuli. Oniy a few respondents were 
missing an entire task; many respondents, however, availed themselves of the option 
of writing in a response on one or more crimes. For the least serious crime—taking 
$50—fully 2896 of the sample wrote in other answers for both abstract and concrete 
versions of the crime. On most such write-ins, respondents favored a punishment of 
less than two years, which anchored the provided scale. These write-ins are of course 
not represented in the association between psychophysical scale values. Thus the elimi- 
nation of these responses from the measures might represent an artificial inflation of 
agreement on the principle. However, these missing data prove not to invalidate either 
the overall estimate of consensus on the principle or the assessment of the impact of de- 
mographic factors. The simplest summary indication that this interpretation is appropri- 
ate is provided by correlations between the number of missing responses on psychophysi- 
ca] values (including both write-ins and simple blanks) and all other measures. For both 
the abstract and concrete crimes, the number of missing psychophysical values is un- 
correlated with dependent measures indicative of fitting the model, that is, with both 
slopes and with both rs. Thus for the majority of respondents, having missing data 
simply represented using lesser punishments than were provided in the task, but within 
the same overall model of fitting the punishment to the crime. Missing data at the 
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Normative Conflict as an Inherent Property of Justice Norms 


So far we have examined two apparently different aspects of normative 
consensus: within-individual use of the cognitive principle and between- 
individual agreement on social evaluations. Demographically based conflict 
on both aspects was identified. The relationship between these two versions 
of normative consensus—use of a principle and agreement with other social 
actors—has not yet been considered, however. In doing so it is important 
to note that genuine use of a principle of just deserts may not yet have 
been demonstrated at all. 

At the outset of the paper we argued that justice norms as cognitive 
entities should involve the individual in the use of a principle or rule that 
orders perceptions and determines valuations. An alternative version of 
what norms mean involves the simple rote learning of the “way things are” 
in a given social world. Under this model, an individual's apparent use of 
a principle like just deserts could represent nothing more than rote learn- 
ing of the socially understood seriousness and punishments for various 
crimes—perhaps through a process of repeated association on TV, in the 
newspapers, and so forth. Under such a model, group averages reflect the 
outcome of this learning process, and individual judgments are imperfect 
reflections of these aggregate social facts. The extent to which individual 
responses display an apparent pattern would not reflect personal adherence 
to a principle of just deserts; instead, individual-level correlations would 
be a joint result of the extent to which group averages display a monotonic 
fit and the degree of the individuaPs success in reproducing the group 
averages. 

A rote-learning version of justice norms can be modeled for the norm of 
just deserts with a structure like that in figure 1, model a. Under the 
assumptions of this model, an individual’s seriousness evaluations and pun- 
ishment ratings are each some reflection of aggregate evaluations. The 
individual-level fit of respondents’ seriousness judgments to their punish- 
ment severity decisions can be found by multiplying around the model 
(Duncan 1975). It would equal the product of the individual’s fit of seri- 
ousness to aggregate seriousness, the aggregate fit of seriousness to punish- 
ment, and the individual’s fit of punishment to aggregate punishment. 

What is rote about such a model? Note that in model a arrows have 
also been drawn to represent the correlation of errors. These errors are the 


individual level have no implication for the overall model. Further, the number of 
missing responses had only one significant demographic correlate (with sex on the con- 
crete crimes), indicating that the canclusions about social status need no modification. 
In summary, the punishment scale provided appeared to be overly harsh from most 
respondents’ point of view, as evidenced by their willingness to write in less harsh 
alternatives at least once. But they appeared to want to extend the task rather than 
to change it. 
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Fic. 1.--Models of the determination of an individuals seriousness-severity corre- 
lations by sample average ratings, where S — the sample average seriousness ratings, 
P = the sample average severity ratings, s — the individual's seriousness ratings, P = 
the individual's severity ratings, and u and v are the deviations. 


individual's deviations from the aggregate seriousness and associated pun- 
ishment assessments. Uncorrelated deviations would indicate that apparent 
use of the normative principle at the individual level can be accounted for 
by agreement with group averages. The (positive) magnitude of the corre- 
lation of deviations indicates the extent to which individuals use a prin- 
ciple to order their judgments: the extent to which, if deviant on serious- 
ness evaluations, the respondent is deviant in a consistent way on punish- 
ment assignments. Examining these errors for correlation is actually a con- 
servative test for the extent to which individuals use a cognitive principle, 
given that a principled rule-applying respondent who coincidentally agreed 
with the average about the stimuli would not show correlated errors. How- 
ever, the correlation of deviations from the model is unambiguously a re- 
flection of individual application of a principle, while the portion of fit 
attributable in the model to consensual forces could reflect rote learning 
rather than rule learning of justice norms. For such a path model to “fail” 
in accounting for the 594 individual-level matches of the punishment to 
the crime—by showing correlated errors between the two judgments— 
would be an unambiguous indication that “error” between individuals is 
structure within individuals. 
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Model a is not always appropriate for all persons because its assump- 
tions imply two identification restrictions. When these restrictions do. not 
hold exactly, as they often do not with the small number of cases used to 
estimate each of the 594 applications of the model, estimates of the error 
correlation that exceed the boundaries of the interval [—1, +1] can occur. 
For that reason, we actually estimate model b to measure the correlation 
of the deviations. The argument that correlation of deviations is an esti- 
mate of principle adherence that cannot be attributed to rote learning still 
applies for this just identified model. 

Table 4 presents the relevant statistics on the extent of correlated .error 
for each set of stimuli. The average correlations of errors actually mask 
the extent of such error, as they are affected by skewed scores. Thus the 
summaries in table 4 of the median correlated errors and of the percent- 
age of respondents whose errors are positively correlated are more appro- 
priate indices of use of the normative principle over and above agreement 
with the group. Despite the modest size of the average correlations, results 
clearly indicate that the vast majority of errors were positive ones. In 
short, when respondents deviated from the group evaluation of the seri- 
ousness of an offense they tended to deviate consistently on the severity 
of the punishment they assigned it.!5 

This conclusion—the finding of the use of a cognitive principle over. and 
above consensus on evaluating social stimuli—hides a sharp edge. First, 
adherence to the principle that the punishment should fit the crime is 
actually a form of normative consensus that is very imprecise, as there is 


TABLE 4 


SUMMARY OF INDIVIDUAL-LEVEL CORRELATIONS OF 
DEVIATIONS FROM AGGREGATE MEASURES: PARTIAL 
CORRELATION OF CRIME SERIOUSNESS WITH PUNISH- 
MENT SEVERITY CONTROLLING FOR SAMPLE AVERAGE 
SERIDUSNESS AND SEVERITY 


(N = 297) 

Abstract Crimes Concrete Crimes 
AAA 35 54 
Median............. .40 62 
Minimum........... —.68 —.78 
Maximam........... .95 99 

"(rpm .34 .33 

% greater than zero... 82 93 


15 As table 3 shows, the only demographic correlate of principled dissent that was sig- 
nificant across both data sets was respondent's sex. Males showed higher levels of such 
dissent, as indexed by their partial r’s. Since no other effects for sex were consistently 
significant, and some were even inconsistent with respect to sign, we are left with no 
particular clues concerning the meaning of the results for sex. 
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considerable latitude left for disagreement about which punishment should 
be fit to which crime. More important, given any social disagreement about 
judgments of the specific stimuli involved, a fundamental tension emerges: 
the greater the adherence to principle, the more systematic the individual's 
deviation from the group. Consensus on a normative principle implies po- 
tential principled dissent on tts application. 

The two stimulus sets, the abstract and concrete crimes, represent an 
interesting contrast in this regard. As table 4 indicates, the average corre- 
lation of errors is larger for the concrete crimes. This is mathematically 
inevitable, given that the degree of agreement with the group about both 
crimes and punishments was similar in the two data sets, as noted above, 
and that in the concrete crimes individual adherence to the principle itself 
was higher (as presented in table 2). This finding simply demonstrates 
empirically the point that greater adherence to a cognitive principle is as- 
sociated with more systematic deviation from the group. But it is con- 
ceptually interesting to speculate on why the concrete crimes are different. 
Because there are methodological differences between the procedures for 
the two stimulus sets, as described in the methods discussion above, we 
cannot be completely confident about explaining this difference substan- 
tively. However, we are inclined to believe that the greater use of the nor- 
mative principle for the concrete crimes reflects their concrete quality: 
that respondents faced with a specific case were better able or more willing 
to link their assessment of its seriousness with the punishment they meted 
out in a way consistent with the principle of just deserts. If this interpre- 
tation is correct, the closer the situation is to actual cases—of real-world 
complexity and detail—the greater the incidence and degree of principled 
dissent is likely to be. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Summary of the Model 


Norms of justice, like other norms, are “rules, standards, or patterns for 
behavior” (Williams 1968). In the present paper we have argued that 
investigations of normative consensus should take seriously the fact that 
people are presumed to hold norms of justice as cognitions as well as to 
apply such norms behaviorally. The cognitive model of justice norms that 
was suggested emphasized that individuals each have subjective evalua- 
tions of the relevant acts or attributes and reciprocations or outcomes. The 
overt actions that people take are based on their evaluations of “objec- 
tive” stimuli, coupled with a rule of mcral entailment that specifies how 
the two sides of the justice equation are to be linked. In other words, the 
individuals must decide how good, bad, worthy, worthless, needy, and 
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so forth, an action is; must similarly assess potential reactions; and must 
use some cognitive decision rule for producing justice. 

Normative consensus then has two aspects. One question is whether the 
members of a social group use the principle, If the norm is a true cognitive 
rule, this question can be answered in its most stringent form by testing 
whether each respondent links subjective evaluations of stimuli according 
to a predicted pattern. In short, each respondent can become an individual 
instance of model fitting. Tn contrast, between-individual designs, whether 
in aggregated or disaggregated form, do not answer the question of whether 
or to what extent the principle is a cognitive rule. A second question, the 
more conventional one for students of social consensus, is whether there 
is agreement between individuals in the evaluation of the relevant social 
facts. Finally, the two versions of consensus——use of a principle and agree- 
ment on social facts—can be both analyzed separately for evidence of 
consensus and put together into a common model to see how they inter- 
relate. 


Summary of the Results 


The norm that was assessed in the present study was public agreement on 
just deserts in criminal sanctioning, the notion that the punishment should 
fit the crime. To test the norm, psychophysically validated ratio scales of 
crime seriousness and punishment severity were used as the indicators of 
individuals’ subjective evaluations. The first step was to assess consensus 
on the principle itself. The initial model fitted, derived from both psycho- 
physics and equity theory, was one of individual respondents’ proportional 
match between the seriousness of a crime and the severity of the punish- 
ment assigned to it (Adams 1965). Results indicated that the members of 
a block quota sample of the Boston SMSA did indeed fit the punishment 
to the crime, but according to a looser monotonic rather than a propor- 
tional matching (Harris 1976). Within-individual correlations between 
crime seriousness and punishment severity were substantial, however. Sec- 
ond, analyses of between-individual agreement on evaluations of the stim- 
uli were conducted to assess the second aspect of normative consensus. 
These analyses revealed substantial agreement between individuals in 
evaluating crimes and associated punishments. 

Two distinct forms of dissent were identified, however. A path model 
of the relation between aggregate consensus on stimuli and individual fol- 
lowing of the principle revealed the existence of what we have called 
principled dissent: when any disagreement exists about the evaluation of 
specific stimuli, the more an individual holds to the cognitive principle the 
more systematic that individual's deviation from the group average. Thus 
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consensus on a principle inherently implies the possibility of principled 
dissent. 

A second version of dissent, the more familiar demographic cleavage, 
was identified on both adherence to the principle and agreement with group 
averages. The consistent predictors of not fitting the punishment to the 
crime were telling ones: income and race. Lower-income or black respon- 
dents were less likely to exhibit the high within-individual correlations 
between crime seriousness and punishment severity which pervaded the 
data set. Income and race also related to divergence from group averages 
in evaluations of the stimuli involved. Higher-income respondents were 
more likely to agree with the average on punishments, while black respon- 
dents were less likely to agree with the average on crime seriousness. Thus 
conflict—of a sociostructurally meaningful kind—was identified both on 
adherence to the principle of just deserts and on evaluation of the social 
stimuli making up the equation of the punishment and the crime. 


Relevance of the Findings 


Such results may be of interest to three distinct groups: those interested 
in crime and crime seriousness, those interested in distributive justice or 
equity theory, and those interested in the general structure of normative 
consensus. In the specific area of crime seriousness, the results replicate 
with a more elaborate methodology the high level of public consensus often 
found previously. More important, the results provide support for what 
appears to have been an underlying assumption of previous researchers, 
that assessments of crime seriousness have something to do with punish- 
ment judgments as well. 

For students of distributive justice or of equity theory, the results have 
both a specific and a general message. Specifically, the isomorphism be- 
tween just deserts and equity as norms enabled us to test two theoretical 
forms that have been proposed as models of equity judgments—propor- 
tionality and monotonicity—as models of the just deserts principle. Al- 
though equity is theoretically held to apply at the level of the individual 
perceiver, to our knowledge no one has tested potential alternative forms 
for equity judgments within the individual. Our results suggest that it is 
certainly feasible to do so. Further, it would be substantively interesting 
to see whether distributive equity is also better modeled as a monotonic 
matching process. 

In general, the results also provide a resounding contradiction to Alves 
and Rossi’s (1978) contention that equity cannot lie in the eye of the 
individual beholder. Instead, by using a combination of within-individual 
and between-individual measures of consensus, we were able to show that 
individual perceivers organize their ‘“errors”——their deviations from group 
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consensus on social facts—in such a way as to be consistent with a justice 
principle. In a sense, these results simply provide a confirmation of what 
gestalt psychologists have long known: that “errors” in perception and 
judgment across individuals often represent sensible structure within indi- 
viduals (e.g., Neisser 1976). Human use of rules as guides to perception 
and cognition means that, just as errors in perception are not random, 
differences of opinion with others about perceived justice will not be ran- 
dom. Of course, consensus is not abandoned as a result of such findings; 
it is simply bifurcated into its component parts. 

This theoretical bifurcation of consensus into use of a principle versus 
agreement on social stimuli may be of greatest interest to students of nor- 
mative consensus. We have shown, in the case of a single norm of justice, 
that one can distinguish these two versions of consensus, measure each 
version separately, and interrelate the two. To the extent that other norms 
of justice take the same logical form as the norm of just deserts, they may 
show a similar structure of bifurcated consensus as well as an inherent 
tension between consensus on principle and agreement on social facts. 
Finally, to the extent that other norms in general incorporate broad rules 
or standards rather than.an exact specification of appropriate actions, they 
may also exhibit this theoretical bifurcation of consensus. 


Caveats and Suggestions for Further Research 


Because the data set that was analyzed for evidence of just deserts was 
not designed with that analysis in mind, certain important caveats are 
in order about the meaning of the results. Most important, as we sug- 
gested early in the paper, the results do not tell us about the relative 
strength of just deserts as a norm or about people’s willingness to use 
alternative principles of justice. Respondents were asked to judge both 
crimes and punishments on a single dimension each, seriousness and se- 
verity; they were then asked to assign punishments to crimes. To the 
extent that the subjective dimensions proved to be both real and uni- 
dimensional to respondents, respondents who disagreed with the principle 
were essentially forced to fit the single model less welt. 

Thus some researchers might respond that the results found simply 
represent demand characteristics of the situation (see Orne 1962): that 
respondents were replying with what they thought was wanted by fitting 
the punishment to the crime. That critique, of course, does not invalidate 
the findings that respondents obviously knew the norm, used the norm, 
and generally agreed on its application. The critique does remind us that 
we do not really know whether they preferred it to other possible alterna- 
tives. 

One question for further research concerns alternative response types— 
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whether people would give more nonprison-oriented answers in a fully 
open-ended inquiry, and what those answers would be. The option of 
write-ins, which we did provide, indicated that people respond primarily 
with less severe penal alternatives. But they also offered restitutive alter- 
natives (usually fines), rehabilitative alternatives (such as psychiatric 
help), and what we can only call primitive alternatives (such as castra- 
tion). Future investigations of public preferences regarding punishments 
should obviously be done in as open-minded and open-ended a fashion 
as possible. Researchers should, however, keep in mind that they may get 
some answers they would rather not hear. 

A more general question concerns alternative principles of justice that 
may be brought to bear. We think it is instructive, for example, that it 
was low-income and black respondents who tended not to fit the punish- 
ment to the crime. We suspect that tais is no accident and return to 
Heath’s (1976) reminder that desert is not the only principle of justice. 
Equity in meting out punishments according to desert can obviously clash 
with prior inequity in meting out rewards according to desert, or needs, 
or rights. In Anatole France’s famous aphorism, “The law, in its majestic 
equality, forbids the rich as well as the poor to sleep under bridges, to beg 
in the streets, and to steal bread.” It may well be that the low-income and 
black respondents were more sensitive tc the larger societal injustices that 
surround the specific arena of criminal law. 

Investigations of both distributive justice and punitive justice could 
benefit from systematic attention to principles other than desert. Despite 
the many studies of distributive equity, for example, only recently has 
any attention been paid to need as a determinant of reward (Jasso and 
Rossi 1977; Alves and Rossi 1978). And need is yet to be conceptualized 
or measured as a dimension; if that were done, a principle like “from each 
according to his ability, to each according to his need” could be pitted 
against desert-based reward or punishment. Ultimately, the relative 
strength of competing justice norms—rather than agreement about single 
justice norms—represents the key question for students of normative 
consensus. 
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for the Analysis of Rationalization Processes 
in History 
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Rationality has been recognized as perhaps the major theme in 
Max Weber’s oeuvre. The commentators who have addressed this 
theme have generally constricted its polymorphous character. This 
article inventories Weber's usage of “rationality” and “rationaliza- 
tion” in Economy and Society and the Collected Essays in the So- 
ciology of Religion. Four tyoes of rationality are identified and com- 
pared with one another: practical, theoretical, substantive, and for- 
mal. Only “ethical subsiantive rationality” introduces methodical 
ways of life. All four types become manifest in a multiplicity of 
rationalization processes orchestrated at all levels of societal and 
civilizational process. Long-term rationalization processes are seen to 
be rooted in values rather than in interests. The dominance of prac- 
tical, theoretical, and formal rationalization processes in modern 
Western societies implies immense consequences for the type of per- 
son likely to live in these societies. 


Although “rationality” and its diverse manifestations in historical ra- 
tionalization processes have been universally acknowledged as a major, 
and perhaps the major, theme in Max Weber's corpus, only a few com- 
mentators have endeavored to investigate this theme or to relate the 
various types of rationality to one another. The attempts by Schluchter 
(Roth and Schluchter 1979, pp. 14-15) and Weiss (1975, pp. 137-38) 
are plagued by a common shortcoming: both note “usages” or “dimen- 
sions” of rationality that cannot be consistently traced back to the fre- 
quent discussions of “rationality” and rationalization processes in Economy 
and Society (E&S) and the Collected Essays in the Sociology of Religion 


1 An earlier version of this article was presented in September 1977 in Gottlieben, 
Switzerland, at a colloquium entitled “Max Weber und die Dynamik der gesellschaft- 
lichen Rationalisierung.” A German version will appear in Seyfarth and Sprondel 
(1980). I would also like to express my deep gratitude to Guy Oakes of Monmouth 
College; Winfried Brugger, Winfried Gebhardt, Klaus Koziol, Gerd Schmaltz, and 
F. H, Tenbruck in Tiibingen; David Herr in New York; Toby Huff in Boston; 
Donald Levine in Chicago; Richard Miinch in Diisseldorf; Karl-Heinz Nusser in 
Munich; Guenther Roth in Seattle; Wolfgang Schluchter in Heidelberg; and Con- 
stans Seyfarth in Frankfurt. 


English version © 1980 by The University of Chicago Press. 0002-9602/80/8505- 
0006$02.70 
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(CESR). Moreover, their definitions do not coincide with Weber’s various 
historical-sociological analyses of the paths followed by rationalization 
processes in different civilizations. Donald Levine's (1979) recent discus- 
sicn of Weber's notion of “rationality” avoids these difficulties by ad- 
hering largely to Weber’s terminology, yet he does not comprehensively 
discuss this concept, nor does he touch on the issue of the manner in 
which the types of rationality combine or struggle against one another 
in history as separate rationalization processes. Furthermore, like Ulrike 
Vogel’s (1973) and Ann Swidler’s (1973) expositions, Levine’s distinction 
between Weber’s types of social action and his types of rationality is 
insufficiently differentiated. 

Many explorations of Weber’s understanding of “rationality” have 
failed to emphasize its multivalent embodiments. This approach is most 
clearly represented by the assertion that rationalization processes in We- 
ber’s corpus amount to nothing more than a “disenchantment of the 
world”? bureaucratization, or an increasing lack of freedom. Other com- 
mentators have discussed rationalization as tantamount only to an increas- 
ing pervasiveness of the means-end (zweckrational) type of social action 
(Nelson 1973, p. 85; Miinch 1980). Still other authors have limited their 
examinations of Weber’s notion of “rationality” and its manifestations in 
historical rationalization processes to specific spheres of life, such as the 
religious sphere (Tenbruck 1975). 

Weber himself is largely responsible for the lack of clarity that sur- 
rounds his analyses of “rationality” and the interplay of multifaceted 
historical rationalization processes. His scattered and fragmented discus- 
sions of this theme are more likely to mystify than to illuminate (e.g. 
[1946] 1958f, pp. 293-94 [266]; [1930] 19584, pp. 26 [11-12], 77-78 
[62]: 1968, pp. 30 [15], 85 [44], 424 [259], 809 [468], 333 [195-96]; 
1951. p. 226 [512]; 1952, pp. 425-26, n. 1 [1-2]; see n. 2 regarding page 
numbers in brackets) and, despite its centrality. he nowhere offers a suc- 
cinct explanation of this theme. His contorted style of writing also hampers 
all attempts to take an inventory of his major usages of “rationality” and 
"rationalization processes," as does his frequent carelessness: since the 
appropriate qualifying adjective often fails to precede "rational" in his 


2 This misinterpretation results in part from the frequent translation of Entzauberung 
as '"disenchantment." Entzauberung—literally, *de-magification"—has a very specific 
significance for Weber: it is one of the two major axes followed by rationalization 
proresses in the arena of religion (1951, p. 226 [512]; all references to Weber's texts 
give the English translation first, followed in brackets by the page numbers of the 
original German; bibliographic information about the latter appears in the list of ref- 
erences). It relates particularly to religious rationalization processes in the West, begin- 
ning with ancient Judaism, and characterizes especially the transformation from me- 
dieval Catholicism to Calvinism. “Disenchantment,” a far more general term that con- 
jures up images of the romanticist's yearning for the Gemeinschaft and an earlier, 
"simpler" world, has not the slightest relationship to Weber's usage of Entzauberung. 
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writings, the student of Weber is generally left with a choice between 
concluding that his usage is indeed unilinear and undertaking the un- 
appealing task of systematically examining the hundreds of passages in 
which this term appears. Because of the varied translations of Ratio- 
nalismus, Rationalität and Rationalisierung, as well as related key terms 
in the numerous English editions of Weber's writings, the reader who 
does not have access to the German texts confronts a hopeless situation. 

This article exhaustively surveys Weber's usage of “rationality”. and 
“rationalization” as these terms appear in his major comparative-historical- 
sociological works written after 1924: H&S and the CESR.* The selection 
of these writings, rather than the methodological or political essays, has 
been determined by another aim of this article: to reconstruct, at the 
purely conceptual level, Weber’s vision of a multiplicity of rationalization 
processes that variously conflict and coalesce with one another at all so- 
cietal and civilizational levels. Because the discrete types of rationality 
constitute the cornerstones for these rationalization processes, an inventory 
of their defining features and interrelationships as they appear in Weber’s 
comparative sociology must serve as the necessary prerequisite for such 
a reconstruction.* Before scrutinizing the types of rationality, however, a 
number of preliminary issues should be dealt with in order to avoid un- 
necessary confusion. 


I. GENERAL FEATURES OF WEBER’S TYPES OF RATIONALITY 
AND RATIONALIZATION 


The conceptual status of Weber’s four types of rationality in relation to 
his four types of social action will be clarified in this section, as well as 


3 This and the preceeding term are used synonymously by Weber. They have been gen- 
erally translated as “rationality,” though occasionally as “rationalism.” “Rationality” 
as well as “irrationality” will be repeatedly placed in quotation marks in this article in 
order to emphasize the exclusive concern here with Weber’s distinctive usage of these 
terms. 


4 This three-volume work includes Tke Religion of China, The Religion of India, 
Ancient Judaism, and The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism as well as the 
“Author's Introduction.” It also includes three essays printed in Gerth and Mills's 
From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology (see Weber [1946] 1958c, 1958d, and 1958f): 
“The Protestant Sects and the Spirit of Capitalism,” “The Religious Rejections of the 
World and Their Directions,” and “The Social Psychology of the World Religions.” 


5 This article, therefore, does not investigate Weber’s distinction between “rational” 
and “empathic” understanding as it relates to the process of interpretative understand- 
ing. For a discussion of this distinction, see Weber 1968, pp. 5-14 [2-7]; Levine 1979, 
pp. 10-11; and Weiss 1975, pp. 48-50. 


6 Whereas “rationality” and all “types of rationality” always refer, for Weber and in 
this article, to a condition, “rationalization” or “rationalization process” refers to a 
development. The “types” (Arten, Formen; see, e.g., [1946] 1958f, p. 293 [266]; [1930] 
19584, pp. 26 [12], 30 [15]) of rationalization are all based on the types of rationality. 
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two general characteristics of the types of rationality and of rationaliza- 
tian processes: their universality and their “sphere-of-life” specificity. 


The Types of Social Action and the Types of Rationality 


Weber's fourfold typology of social action—affectual, traditional, value- 
rational, and means-end rational action—refers to universal capacities of 
Homo sapiens. Instead of depending for their existence on societal, cul- 
tural, or historical constellations, these types of social action stand “‘out- 
side of history” as anthropological traits of man. 

Against 19th-century French anthropology, Weber argued that man did 
not acquire his “rationality” with the Enlightenment and that individuals 
in all previous epochs were not incapable of rational action. On the con- 
trary, even everyday actions of “primitive” man could be subjectively 
means-end rational, as, for example, when specific religious rituals were 
performed with the aim of receiving favors from a god. In Weber’s eyes, 
this pure exchange relationship as it existed in sacrifice and prayer (1968, 
p. 424 [258-50]; [1922] 1973, pp. 432-38) was identical in form to the 
modern businessman’s calculation of the most efficient means to acquire 
profit. Likewise, the fact that the values in premodern societies diverged 
widely from modern values did not, for Weber, call into question the basic 
capacity of man to orient his actions rationally on the basis of values. 
On the other hand, traditional and affectual action were not uprooted 
and swept away to the degree that modernization movements advanced. 

However universal the four types of social action may be, Weber con- 
fined the application of this typology to specific and delineated actions. 
As a comparative-historical sociologist, however, he wished to examine 
“more” than simply fragmented action orientations; regularities and pat- 
terns of action were of far greater interest to him. Patterns could occur 
at a plurality of levels of sociocultural processes, from those manifest in 
the dominant paths followed by entire civilizations to others that char- 
acterized long-term historical developments or short-term societal move- 
ments. Regularities of action surfaced as well within institutions, organi- 
zations. strata, classes, and groups in all societies. The typology of the 
types of rationality, a classification that must be sifted out of Weber’s 
writings, is one of many conceptual schemes he utilizes to analyze such 
regularities and patterns. “Practical,” “theoretical,” “formal,” and “sub- 
stantive” rationality constitute this typology. The conscious regularities 
of action that all of these types of rationality introduce serve to master 
(beherrschen) fragmented and disconnected realities. 

Since these types of rationality are anchored in means-end rational and 
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value-rational action,’ the patterns of civilizational and societal processes 
they identify involve simply conscious regularities of action orientations 
on the part of individuals® and, in some cases, “ways of life” (Lebensfueh- 
rungen). Like sociocultural processes, ways of life—or consistent “at- 
titudes” that penetrate the entire organization of life—diverge widely in 
the extent to which they involve methodical action ([1946] 1958f, p. 293 
[266]). Their broad range of diversity depends ultimately, for Weber, on 
a multitude of interacting ideas, values, interests, and economic, political, 
sociological, and historical factors. Rationalization processes of historic 
significance in societies and in entire civilizations have often originated 
when a constellation of factors crystallized that rewarded methodical ra- 
tional ways of life. As will be noted below, Weber argues that precisely 
these ways of life were based on values rather than on interests. 


The Universality of the Types of Rationality and of 
Rationalization Processes 


The types of rationality and the various rationalization processes are often 
discussed by Weber in reference to Western civilization’s distinctive mod- 
ernization path. This predominant orientation is most clearly evident in 
the *Author's Introduction” to the CESR. In this essay, as well as in 
the CESR as a whole, Weber intends, above all, to address the issue of 
why the Chinese, Indian, and ancient Near East civilizations did not adopt 
those types of rationalization processes that characterize the European- 
American civilization. 

Although Weber oriented these investigations to the question why “ra- 
tionalized societies” arose only in the West, the types of rationality and 


T Theoretical rationality, which is rooted in cognitive processes rather than in action, 
is the only type of rationality not based on either means-end rational or value-rational 
action. It can, however, influence action indirectly, as is explained below. The relation 
between the types of rationality and the types of social action is discussed further in 
Section III below. 


8 That individual action is, for Weber, the fundamental “atom” in all societal and 
civilizational processes must be kept in mind throughout this article. Even collective 
concepts are understood by Weber to be specifiable common action orientations of 
individuals in groups (1968, pp. 4 [1], 8 [3], 19 [8-9]; [1922] 1973, pp. 429, 439). Such 
social phenomena as a business corporation, a neighborhood, a family, or feudalism 
are constituted from the common subjective “meanings” given to them by groupings 
of individuals, as is even a bureaucratic structure of domination and a compulsory 
institution (Anstal!) such as the modern state. Collective entities are not themselves 
capable of “acting”; on the contrary, they exist simply as a consequence “ultimately 
of a certain kind of development of actual or possible social actions of individual per- 
sons” (1968, p. 14 [6-7]; emphasis in original, translation slightly altered). 


9 Tt is impossible to trace Weber’s usage of Lebensfuehrung in the translations. It often 
appears, particularly in The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, as “con- 
duct,” though also as “style of life,” “type of attitude,” or simply “life.” 
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rationalization processes take shape, in greater or lesser degrees, universal- 
ly. The "Author's Introduction” itself provides the most unequivocal evi- 
dence of this universality. In referring there to the particular types of 
ra-ionality and rationalization processes that appeared in Western civiliza- 
ticn, Weber implies that rationalization, albeit often of a different kind, 
takes place in non-Western civilizations as well ([1930] 1958a, pp. 25-26 
[11], 30 [15]). He further frequently notes, for example, the “rationalism” 
of ancient Judaism (1968, pp. 610 [367], 618—19 [372]) and of Confucian- 
ism (1951, pp. 226-49 [512-36], 164 [452]; 1968, pp. 538-39 [326-27]) 
and the rationalization of mystical contemplation ([1930] 1958a, p. 26 
[11]. 

In an analysis of religious rationalization, F. H. Tenbruck (1975) has 
come to the same conclusion. Áfter examining the original 1905 edition 
of Weber's The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (PE) and 
his later Author's Introduction," “The Social Psychology of the World 
Religions," and the “Religious Rejections of the World,” Tenbruck argues 
that the most significant thematic development here involves a broadening 
of Weber's understanding of “rationality” and rationalization processes 
(1975, pp. 669, 677-79). In the first edition of the PE, Weber's interest, in 
keeping with the prevalent intellectual currents of his time, focused ex- 
clusively on rationalization in the West. By the time he wrote the later 
essays, however, he had enlarged his notion of rationalization to universal- 
historical dimensions that included civilizational developments in the 
Orient as well (Nelson 1969, p. 6; 1974, p. 272; Parsons 1937, pp. 567, 


1979, pp. 8-9). 


The Sphere-of-Life Specificity of “Rationality” and 
^Rationalization" Processes 


Weber does not employ the concepts of “rationality” and “rationalization” 
in a global manner to refer merely to a general unfolding of civilizations. 
Instead, qualitatively different rationalization processes that potentially 
advance at their own indigenous rates take place at various sociocultural 
levels and in different life-spheres, both in those relating to the “external 
organization of the world,” such as the realms of law, politics, economics, 
domination (Herrschaft), and knowledge, and in the “internal” spheres 
of religion and ethics. Rationalization processes may be found also in the 
aesthetic and erotic arenas.!? l 

Weber's conviction that rationalization occurs in diverse spheres of life 


10 “Arenas,” “realms,” and “spheres” are used here synonymously (Lebensbereiche, 
Lebenssphaere). Spheres of life, such as those just noted, are often referred to by con- 
temporary sociologists as “institutional orders.” 
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compelled him to examine the degree to which a single realm could be 
designated as the “carrier,” behind which all other rationalization processes 
fell in line to a greater or lesser degree. In posing this question, he wished 
primarily to scrutinize the Marxian emphasis on the economic sphere as 
the substructure for all others, In this regard, Weber found the Marxian 
stress wanting: for him, rationalization processes can take place in each 
arena independently from the others and at their own rates. A “rational” 
form of lawmaking, for example, did not originate in those countries that 
first introduced modern forms of capitalism. Instead, it arose and attained 
a highly rationalized form in ancient Rome. It was taken over in the 
Catholic countries of southern Europe long before the onset of industrial- 
ization in that area rather than by England, the earliest country to indus- 
trialize. Likewise, purely this-worldly “rational” philosophies emerged 
earliest in France with the Enlightenment rather than in England or 
Holland where economic “rationalism” had reached its highest stages. 
Moreover, after comparing the intense capitalistic activity in 14th- and 
15th-century Florence with the economic backwardness of 18th-century 
Pennsylvania, Weber concluded that modern capitalism alone could not 
have given birth to an “economic ethic" ([1930] 1958a, pp. 74-77 [60- 
62], 25 [11]). Thus, he came to doubt all those theories that understood 
the advance of “rationality” as a unilinear evolutionary process occurring 
with equal intensity in all societal spheres. He then began to investigate 
the manner in which action was rationalized in particular arenas. 

These preliminary remarks on the general features of Weber's types of 
rationality and rationalization processes have aimed only to provide a 
loose framework within which these concepts can be defined and examined 
for their interrelationships. Weber himself, particularly in his later writ- 
ings, repeatedly admonished his readers to attend to the multivocality of 
his usage of “rationality” and “rationalization” ([1946] 1958f, p. 293 
[266]; 1968, p. 998 [576]; [1930] 1958a, pp. 26 [11-12], 77-78 [62]). 


Il. MAX WEBER'S TYPES OF RATIONALITY: PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, 
SUBSTANTIVE, AND FORMAL 


In surveying the types of rationality, this section aims above all to dem- 

onstrate the polymorphous character of “rationality” in Weber's oeuvre. 

The Weberian axiom that very different patterns of action and ways of 
life may be “rational” will be repeatedly underlined. 


Practical Rationality 


Weber designates every way of life that views and judges worldly activity 
in relation to the individual's purely pragmatic and egoistic interests as 
practical rational ([1930] 1958a, p. 77 [62]). Instead of implying pat- 
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terns of action that, for example, actively manipulate the given routines 
of daily life in behalf of an absolute value system, a practical rational way 
of life accepts given realities and calculates the most expedient means of 
dealing with the difficulties they present. Pragmatic action in terms of 
everyday interests is ascendant, and given practical ends are attained by 
careful weighing and increasingly precise calculation of the most adequate 
means ([1946] 1958f, p. 293 [266]). Thus, this type of rationality exists 
as a manifestation of man's capacity for means-end rational action. 

Wherever the bonds of primitive magic have been severed, the “capabil- 

ity and disposition" of persons for practical rational patterns of action 
appears, whether in ages deeply imprinted by ethical salvation religions 
or in fully secular epochs ([1930] 1958a, p. 26 [12]). Variations in prac- 
tical rational regularities of action arise, for Weber, from differences in 
the relative sophistication of the means available to master daily problems 
([1946] 1958f, p. 284 [256]; 1968, p. 30 [15]) and in the extent to which 
ethical religious doctrines intensify specific practical patterns of action by 
placing “psychological premiums" on them (1951, p. 247 [533]; 1968, p. 
551 [334]; see below, Sec. III). As a result of their typical activities, 
al “civic” strata, in particular—merchants, artisans, traders—show a 
definite tendency to order their ways of life in a self-interested, practical 
rational manner ([1946] 1958f, pp. 279 [251], 284 [256]). This way of 
life particularly characterizes the daily action of "the people of the 
- Liberum arbitrium, such as the Italians and the French” ([1930] 1958a, 
p. 77 [62]). 

The pragmatic and this-worldly predisposition of practical rational pat- 
terns of action implies a subordination of individuals to given realities 
anc a concomitant inclination to oppose all orientations based on transcen- 
dence of daily routine. Such persons often mistrust not only all striving 
after the impractical values of “the beyond," whether religious or secular 
utopian, but also the abstract theoretical rationality of all intellectual 
strata. 


Theoretical Rationality 


This type of rationality involves a conscious mastery of reality through 
the construction of increasingly precise abstract concepts rather than 
through action. Since a cognitive confrontation with one's experience pre- 
vails here, such thought processes as logical deduction and induction, the 
attribution of causality, and the formation of symbolic “meanings” are 
typical. More generally, all abstract cognitive processes, in all their ex- 
pansive active forms, denote theoretical rationality ([1946] 1958f, p. 293 
[265-66]).1 


11 Weber also refers to this type of rationality as "intellectual rationality." 
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Weber discovered a great variety of systematic thinkers who practiced 
this type of rationality. In the earliest stages of history, sorcerers and 
ritualistic priests sought abstract means of taming nature and the super- 
natural. With the appearance of ethical salvation religions, ethical priests, 
monks, and theologians rationalized the values implicit in doctrines into 
internally consisient constellations of values, or world views (Weltbilder) , 
that offered comprehensive explanations for the perpetuation of suffering. 
Philosophers of all shades have also pondered nature and society and have 
repeatedly refined conceptual schemes that “explained” their workings. 
Theoretical rationalization processes may also be carried out by judges 
who interpret the incipient world view found in political constitutions or 
by the disciples of a revolutionary theorist, such as those that have con- 
tinually arisen to refine Marxian doctrine. Systematic thinkers have often 
been scientists dedicated to the theoretical rationalization of the scientific 
world view in the decades since Weber’s death that have been devoid of 
either revolutionary hopes or religious fervor. Since it always seeks in- 
terrelationships and the construction of comprehensive “holistic” explana- 
tions, theoretical thought stands in a relationship of antagonism to the 
fragmented character of magic in particular. 

Unlike the means-end rational action that provides the foundation for 
purely adaptive practical rationality, theoretical rationalization processes 
are undergirded and given their momentum, Weber argues, by the natural 
“metaphysical need” and “irrepressible quest” of thinkers and systematiz- 
ers to transcend sheer given routine and to supply the random events of 
everyday life with a coherent “meaning” ([1946] 1958f, pp. 279-81 [251-- 
54]; 1968, pp. 505-6 [307-8]). These persons have been motivated ulti- 
mately by their search for an answer to the question that has stood at 
the base of all metaphysics: “Tf the world as a whole and life in particular 
were to have a meaning, what might it be, and how would the world have 
to look in order to correspond to it?” (1968, p. 451 [275]). This conun- 
drum, whether dealt with in its religious or its philosophical forms, has, 
Weber believes, played an immeasurably significant role in the efforts of 
intellectuals to break through daily realities and to understand the world 
as a “meaningful” cosmos. In the 20th-century theoretical rationalization 
processes, this question has been visible in only its most constricted forms. 

Weber is convinced that a theoretical confrontation with reality can 
react back on the thinker’s action and introduce new regularities of action, 
though this does not always occur. The modern scientist’s alteration of 
a mathematical equation, for example, generally leaves scarcely an imprint 
on his routine action. On the other hand, the sorcerer’s rational deduction, 
from common experience, that evil, metaphysical powers reside within or 
lurk behind trees, rocks, and other natural objects required new modes 
of interacting with the transcendent realm for himself and—given a con- 
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figuration of purely sociological factors that facilitated the dispersion of 
the sorcerer's thought—for his entire society (1968, pp. 399-403 [245- 
48]). For example, after the idea of the soul arose, burial procedures 
sought to provide the dead with amenities in their graves (1968, pp. 404—5 
[248]). 

When mighty gods arose as functionally specialized entities able to 
protect men against evils, yet failed to do so, logical thought was again 
engaged to confront this quandary: abstract thinking led to the conclusion 
that these gods were egoistic beings and that their anger could be calmed 
only by entreaties and supplications (1968, pp. 432 [264], 424 [258]). 
These purely "rational" conclusions themselves influenced social action in 
a number of ways. Perhaps most important, the necessity of appeasing 
the gods provided the impetus for the crystallization of a new stratum of 
religious practitioners to conduct worship services: priests. Priests, in turn, 
further theoretically rationalized conceptions of the metaphysical realm. 
In the process, the diverse methods of supplication and entreaty became 
ordered into a variety of regular worship forms, including prayer, tributes, 
penance, and abstinence. Priests also delineated "good behavior" as con- 
duct agreeable to the gods, and worshipers learned how to attain favor 
by acting in accord with a divinity's expectations. Given a constellation 
of facilitating sociological forces, these modes of interacting with the 
epiphenomenal sphere became dominant throughout a society (1968, p. 
423 [258]). 

In a later stage of the religious rationalization process, world views 
arose as a result of the theoretical rationalization of conceptions of the 

supernatural realm. These comprehensive views of the universe and man's 
— place within it purported to offer exhaustive explanations of man’s plight 
and his repeated experiencing of injustice. In further purely cognitive ra- 
tionalization processes, religious thinkers continually sought to reorder and 
systematize the religious values implicit in the world view into increasingly 
internally consistent doctrines in the hope of deducing patterns of action 
that would insure a state of grace for believers. According to Weber, re- 
ligicus doctrines themselves—such as the Indian doctrine of Kharma, the 
Calvinist belief in predestination, and the Lutheran justification through 
faith— could, under certain circumstances, significantly influence practical 
ways of life. This occurred simply because of the plausibility these doc- 
trines acquired from their consistent explanations for lasting suffering - 
([1946] 1958f, p. 286 [258-59]; [1946] 1958d, p. 324 [537]; 1968, p. 
424 [259]; Tenbruck 1975, pp. 683-85). 

Thus, even though theoretical rationality masters reality through 
thought, it contains a potential indirectly to introduce patterns of action. 
Indeed, Weber asserts that the abstract rationalization processes carried 
out by systematic thinkers played a decisive role in the de-magification 
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processes that characterized the transformation from medieval Catholicism 
to Calvinism ([1946] 1958d, pp. 350-51 [567], 357 [571]; [1930] 19584, 
p. 102 [92]). 


Substantive Rationality 


Like practical rationality though unlike theoretical rationality, substantive 
rationality directly orders action into patterns. It does so, however, not 
on the basis of a purely means-end calculation of solutions to routine 
problems but in relation to a past, present, or potential “value postulate" 
(1968, pp. 85-86 [44-45]). Not simply a single value, such as positive 
evaluation of wealth or of the fulfillment of duty, a value postulate im- 
plies entire clusters of values that vary in comprehensiveness, internal 
consistency, and content. Thus, this type of rationality exists as a mani- 
festation of man's inherent capacity for value-rational action. 

A substantive rationality may be circumscribed, organizing only a de- 
limited area of life and leaving all others untouched. Friendship, for 
example, whenever it involves adherence to such values as loyalty, com- 
passion, and mutual assistance, constitutes a substantive rationality. Com- 
munism, feudalism, hedonism, egalitarianism, Calvinism, socialism, Bud- 
dhism, Hinduism, and the Renaissance view of life, no less than all aesthetic 
notions of “the beautiful” are also examples of substantive rationalities, 
however far they may diverge in their capacity to organize action as well 
as in their value content (1968, pp. 44-45 [85]). 

In all cases, the substantive rationality is considered to be a “valid 
canon”; that is, a unique “standard” against which reality’s flow of un- 
ending empirical events may be selected, measured, and judged ([1946] 
1958f, p. 294 [266]). Since the standpoints represented by value postulates 
can be, in principle, infinite, action may be ordered into patterns and, 
indeed, into entire ways of life in an endless number of ways. Small groups, 
organizations, institutions, political entities, cultures, and civilizations are, 
in every era, ordered in terms of specifiable value postulates, even though 
these may be not readily identifiable by their participants and can be so 
fundamentally ioreign to the values of the social researcher that he can 
scarcely imagine situations in which they acquire validity. 

The infinity of possible value postulates points to a critical feature of 
Weber’s notion of substantive rationality: its radical perspectivism. For 
him, substantive rationality and rationalization processes based on it 
always exist in reference to ultimate points of view, or “directions” ([1930] 
1958a, p. 26 [11-12]): each point of view implies an identifiable con- 
figuration of values that determines the direction of a potentially ensuing 
rationalization process. Thus, no absolute array of “rational” values exists 
as a set of perennial “standards” for “the rational” and for rationaliza- 
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tion processes. Instead, a radical perspectivism prevails in which the exis- 
tence of a rationalization process depends on an individual's implied or 
stated, unconscious or conscious, preference for certain ultimate values 
and the systematization of his or her action to conform to these values. 
These values acquire “rationality” merely from their status as consistent 
value postulates. Similarly, the “irrational” is not fixed and intrinsically 
“irrational” but results from the ideal-typical incompatibility of one ulti- 
mate constellation of values with another: 


Something is not of itself “irrational,” but rather becomes so when ex- 
amined from a specific “rational” standpoini. Every religious person is 
"irrational" for every irreligious person, and every hedonist likewise views 
every ascetic way of life as "irrational," even if, measured in terms of i£s 
ultimate values, a "rationalization" has taken place. This essay, if it can 
make any contribution at all, aims to expose the multifaceted nature of a 
concept—the “rational”—that only appears to be a simple one. [(1930) 
1958a, p. 53, n. 9 (35, n. 1); my translation, emphasis in original]!? 


At least one identifiable point of view rooted in a value postulate exists 
in every realm of life. The "rationality" and potential rationalization 
processes within a given arena refer back to these value postulates. Life- 
spheres, in a sense, defend their own value postulates as “rational” and 
label those of other life-spheres “irrational.” From the point of view of 
efficiency and productivity in the economic realm, for example, all status 
monopolies, since they restrict the expansion of the free market, are “irra- 
tional," as is capitalism considered from the perspective of the values of 
feudalism, in which status monopolies were most pronounced ([1946] 
1958f, p. 301 [275]). The calculation of the capitalist and the power 
interests of the politician are likewise “irrational” from the standpoint of 
all salvation religions of brotherhood, and the converse is also true ([1946] 
1958d, pp. 348-49 [561-62], 331-40 [544-54]). Similarly, to the modern 
intellectual who trusts only science and empirical knowledge, the religious 
man's reliance on faith remains within the realm of the “irrational” 
([1946] 1958d, p. 353 [566]; [1946] 1958f, p. 281 [253]). 

Substantively rational points of view may also differ within a single 
sphere. Within the realm of religion, for example, a plenitude of ultimate 
value-standpoints and world views confront one another, each proclaiming 
its “rationality.” The Hindu organic social ethics remains incomprehensi- 
ble as a way of life to the mystic Buddhist who has chosen to pursue 
Nirvana through a life of contemplation, as does the ascetic's action in 
the world ([1946] 1958d, p. 338 [551-52]). To the ascetic, on the other 
hand, the paths to salvation in these Oriental religions remain wholly 
senseless ([1946] 1958d, pp. 352-56 [565—70]), as does the Confucian 


12 This footnote was added in Weber’s 1920 rewriting of the PE. 
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gentleman's study of classical literature (1951, pp. 226-49 [512-36]). 
Similarly, within the arena of ethics, the proponent of the ethic of con- 
viction (Gesinnungsethik) always claims that the adherent of the ethic of 
responsibility ultimately advocates an “irrational” position. The advocate 
of universal válues makes the same claim about the supporter of particu- 
laristic values. The converse also holds in each of these cases.. 

Largely as a consequence of the secondary literature’s general orienta- 
tion to the PE rather than to the later “Religious Rejections of the 
World," where Weber’s radical value perspectivism is most apparent,!? 
interpreters of the types of rationality have nearly totally neglected this 
significant aspect. This neglect has resulted also, on the one hand, from 
the common tendency to reduce the multidimensionality of rationalization 
processes to a single dimension (e.g., bureaucratization) and, on the other 
hand, from the failure to distinguish, as Weber does, between a research- 
er's personal values and his attempt to define scientifically the historical 
foundations, sociological preconditions, and significant consequences of a 
social phenomenon. For example, Herbert Marcuse (1972, pp. 133-51), 
in particular, argues that Weber identified capitalism's formal rationality 
with rationality as such and supported this economic system in his sci- 
entific writings as one in conformity with the absolute value of Reason 
in the Hegelian sense. On the contrary, Weber’s investigation of “ra- 
tionality” and retionalization processes implies nothing about a desire on 
his part to advocate either their expansion or constriction. 

Weber's radical perspectivism, his notion of substantive rationality, and 
his verstehende sociology as a whole all pivot on the conviction that 
values are not demonstrable by the methods of science ([1946] 1958e, pp. 
150-51 [607]; 1949, pp. 52-55 [149—52], 58 [154-55], 60 [157]) but 
remain in the contemporary era the only domain in which the autonomous 
individual confronts his “own demons." That even the most precise “tech- 
nically correct" rationalization within, for example, the economic sphere, 
cannot be said to be legitimate and “valid” as “progress” at the level of 
values remains a constant assumption throughout Weber's sociological 
analyses. Nor can science, on the other hand, prove the values of the 
Buddhist monk or those of the Sermon on the Mount to be "superior" 
to any other value configuration (1949, p. 38 [530]; [1946] 1958e, p. 148 
[604]). 

Formal rationalities have stood in the most direct antagonism to many 
substantive rationalities. The recurrent conflict of these types of rationality 
has played a particularly fateful role in the unfolding of rationalization 
processes in the West. 


13 This essay confronts the reader with an overwhelming cascade of examples in which 
Weber puts himself in the position of an ideal-typically constructed "subject" and ex- 
amines the cosmos from the perspective of that subject. 
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Formal Rationality 


Unlike the intercivilizational and epoch-transcending character of the prac- 
tical, theoretical, and substantive types of rationality, formal rationality 
generally’? relates to spheres of life and a structure of domination that 
acquired specific and delineated boundaries only with industrialization: 
most significantly, the economic, legal, and scientific spheres, and the 
bureaucratic form of domination. Whereas practical rationality always 
indicates a diffuse tendency to calculate and to solve routine problems 
by means-end rational patterns of action in reference to pragmatic self- 
interests, formal rationality ultimately legitimetes a similar means-end 
rational calculation by reference back to universally applied rules, laws, 
or regulations. 

To the degree that sheer calculation in terms of abstract rules reigns, 
decisions are arrived at “without regard to persons.” An orientation of 
action to formal rules and laws is tantamount to a rejection of all arbitrari- 
ness: universalism and calculation in reference to enacted regulations 
stand here strictly opposed to decision making in reference to the personal 
qualities of individuals concerned. Distinct personalities—even charismatic 
ones—no less than differences in regard to status are subjected to the 
dictates of formally rational procedures. The personal grace or favor given 
by the lord of a manor, for example, is totally alien to the “spirit” of 
bureaucracy (1968, pp. 979 [565], 244 [141], 225 [129]). 

Weber refers to bureaucratic domination as formally rational because 
action oriented to intellectually analyzable general rules and statutes pre- 
dominates here, as well as the selection of the most adequate means for 
continued adherence to them. From a technical point of view, the most 
“rational” type of domination is found in the bureaucracy simply because 
it aims to do nothing more than calculate the most precise and efficient 
means for the resolution of problems by ordering them under universal 
and abstract regulations (1968, pp. 975 [562], 226 [130]; [1946] 1958f, 
p. 295 [267]).15 

Legal formal rationality exists when formally trained jurists carry out 
laws that apply to all citizens of the state in a manner such that “. . . only 


14 The major exception is noted below in the discussion of formal rationality in the 
religious realm. Roman law is also an exception. 


15 Weber naturally does not deny the fact that “red tape” can significantly diminish 
the efficiency of a bureaucracy. His discussion of this form of domination’s ideal-typical 
features is nearly exclusively oriented toward a comparison with patriarchal, feudal, 
and patrimonial forms of domination, none of which car even approach the bureau- 
cracy’s efficiency, dependability, etc. Moreover, in spite of its uneven functioning, Weber 
believes that industrial societies cannot dispense with this iorm of administration or 
substitute a different form. Any high hopes that this can occur are, to him, sheer illu- 
sion (1968, pp. 223 [128], 988 [570]). 
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unambiguous general characteristics of the case are taken into account in 
terms of purely processual and legal factors” (1968, pp. 656-57 [396]; 
translation altered). This mode of juridical procedure opposes legal sub- 
stantive rationality, where decisions are arrived at in strict reference to 
a postulate of ultimate justice. Similarly, in the economic sphere, formal 
rationality increases to the extent that all technically possible calculations 
within the “laws of the market” zre universally carried out, regardless of 
either their effect on individual persons or the degree to which they may 
violate ethical substantive rationalities (1968, p. 85 [44—45]). 

As opposed to the formulation of hypotheses, which belongs to the 
domain of theoretical rationality, experimental scientific procedures are 
also judged, by Weber, to be fully formally rational. Calculation proceeds 
in this case in relation to the common rules of experimentation. These 
are very likely to be carried out in a more sophisticated manner than rules 
in the bureaucratic form of domination or in the economic and legal 
spheres: strict empirical observation, quantification, and systematic mea- 
surement attain here a peak of methodical control, especialy in the 
laboratory. Just as in the other life-spheres, the execution of all tech- 
nically possible means-end rational calculations takes place “without re- 
gard to persons." Rule-oriented, pure calculation that reacts directly back 
on action occurs also in the realm of religion, though only in a few special: 
cases. Formal rationality in religion is described by Weber as action “or- 
dered according to plan" (Plammüssigkeit): methodical techniques, such 
as contemplation or yoga, are executed here in accord with fixed proce- 
dures ([1946] 1958f, pp. 293-94 [266]). 


IH. COMPARING AND CONTRASTING THE TYPES OF RATIONALITY 


À comparison and contrast of formal, substantive, theoretical, and practical 
types of rationality must be turned to now. This can take place most 
feasibly within the context of an examination of the aspects common to 
the four types of rationality, the relation between the four types of social 
action and the types of rationality, and the manner in which the different 
types of rationality introduce regularities and patterns of action as well 
as, in some cases, ways of life. Once these themes have been discussed, 
all the preliminary steps will have been taken for an analytic discussion 
of the multiple rationalization processes charted by Weber. 


Aspects Common to the Four Types of Rationality 


However much they may vary in content, mental processes that con- 
sciously strive to master reality are common to all the types of rationality. 
Regardless of whether they are characterized by sheer means-end cal- 
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culation, the subordination of diffuse realities to values, or abstract thought 
processes; regardless also of whether they take place in reference to in- 
terests, formal rules and laws, values, or purely theoretical problems—all 
of these processes systematically confront, for Weber, social reality's end- 
less stream of concrete occurrences, unconnected events, and punctuated 
happenings. In mastering reality, their common aim is to banish par- 
ticularized perceptions by ordering them into comprehensible and “mean- 
ingful” regularities.1¢ 

Mental processes are of interest to Weber primarily in regard to the 
extent to which they can be translated into patterns of social action. In 
some cases, such as practical rationality, regularities of action follow so 
closely on the calculation in relation to self-interests that the mental 
process itself is scarcely visible. Theoretical rationality, on the other hand, 
illustrates the opposite extreme: here cognitive processes often do not 
introduce patterns of action, though they may do so indirectly. In general, 
a quite direct linkage exists between the mental process and action oriented 
to formal and substantive rationalities (see table 1). 

Constellations of historical and sociological factors determine, for We- 
ber, whether a particular type of rationality in fact found clear expression 
as a mental process alone or also as regularities of action that became 
established as sociocultural processes, whether at the level of groups, or- 
ganizations, societies, or civilizations as a whole. This common potential 
of the types of rationality to master reality consciously exists as a corner- 
stone in Weber’s analysis of the unfolding of diverse rationalization pro- 
cesses in various civilizations. 


The Types of Action, the Types of Rationality, and Legitimate Orders 


As conscious regularities of action that aim to master reality, practical 
and formal types of rationality are based typically on man’s capacity for 
means-end rational action; substantive rationality derives typically from 
value-rational action. Even though theoretical rationality, on the other 
hand, is rooted in abstract cognitive processes instead of action, rational 
action—and even patterns of rational action—may follow indirectly from 
theoretical rational thinking (see table 2). 

Substantive, formal, and theoretical types of rationality do not, in We- 
ber’s scheme, remain simply amorphous sociocultural regularities of action. 
Instead, given configurations of facilitating sociological and historical fac- 
tors, they are institutionalized as normative regularities of action with- 


16 Though a conscious, systematic mastery of reality is not, of course, the only means 
by which, according to Weber, regularities arise (see 1968, pp. 33-38 [17~20]). 
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in “legitimate orders”:17 organizations,!? traditional (patriarchal, patri- 
monial, feudal) and rational-legal (bureaucratic) forms of domination, 
types of economic structures, ethical doctrines, classes, and strata. The 
diffuse, problem-solving character of practical rationality generally con- 
fines it to the domain of routine, everyday, pragmatic difficulties. 


TABLE 1 


CONSCIOUS MASTERY OF FRAGMENTED REALITIES THROUGH 
REGULARITIES OF ACTION 


Relation Reference for 
Type of Rationality Mental Procasses to Action Mental Processes 
Theoretical........ Various abstract Indirect Values or purely 
processes theoretical problems 
Prats ón Means-end calculation Direct Interests : 
Formal serlo Means-end calculation Direct Rules, laws, regulations 
Substantive........ Subordination of realities Direct Values 


to values 


TABLE 2 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF INDIVIDUALS AND 
CONSCIOUS PATTERNS OF RATIONAL ACTION 


Conscious 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS PATTERNS 
OF INDIVIDUALS OF 
TYPES OF RATIONAL 
Types of Social Action Mental Processes RATIONALITY ACTION 
Nonrational: 
Traditional.......... Nonrational is No 
Affectual...... TUR Nonrational me No 
Rational: 
Value rational........ Subordination of Substantive Yes 
realities to values 
Means-end rational... Means-end calculation Formal, Yes 
practical Yes 
OY oras edetule ues S Various abstract Theoretical Yes 
processes 


* Rational action can be produced indirectly. 


17 Weber’s interest here is not, of course, to argue that certain orders possess absolute 
legitimacy while others do not but, rather, to note the various possible reasons indi- 
viduals may have for ascribing legitimacy to an order or for guarantecing its legitimacy 
(1968, p. 33, n. 20). His use of "order" (Ordnung) and "legitimate order" (legitime 
Ordnung) are particularly difficult to trace in Economy and Society because these 
terms are variously translated as "order" and “norm.” 


18 “Organization” (Verband) is Weber's general term for, e.g., the enterprise (Betrieb) 
and the voluntary association (Vereiz) as well as for the compulsory political and 
religious institution (Anstalt) (1968, pp. 48-56 [26-30]). It must be kept in mind that 
for Weber these organizations as well as all legitimate orders result from nothing more 
than the common action orientations to them of individuals in delineated groups. 
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Clear “elective affinities” (Howe 1978) exist between certain legitimate 
orders and particular types of action. When substantive rationalities are 
formed by prophets, priests, and theologians into ethical salvation doc- 
trines and institutionalized in an organization, whether a church, sect, or 
hierocracy, the devout typically feel obligated to uphold this “ethical 
substantive rationality” for value-rational reasons. However, this need not 
occur. Many persons, for example, do not possess, according to Weber, 
the “religious qualifications” to pattern their actions consistently in behalf 
of a value constellation. Thus, they believe in these values not as absolute 
ethical principles but as mere guidelines for action that can be upheld 
or discarded according to momentary demands. In this case, the ethical 
substantive rationality is often upheld simply in a means-end rational 
manner. Other persons—though these are definitely not representative of 
sect or church members—may view an institutionalized ethical substantive 
rationality in terms of their own interests and nothing more. This possi- 
bility is illustrated by the means-end rational motives of the businessmen 
who joined Calvinist sects simply in order to acquire reputations for im- 
peccable honesty and thereby secure the trade of sect and other com- 
munity members ([1946] 1958c, pp. 305-8 [210-13]). In this case, sub- 
stantive rational patterns of action are not believed in value rationally. 
Instead they exist as mere means-end rational means toward running a 
successful business (1968, pp. 26 [13], 85-86 [45]). 

In other cases, elective affinities between legitimate orders that institu- 
tionalize a type of rationality and types of social action clearly exist 
only when these orders are examined in reference to an epoch's peculiar 
value constellation. The bureaucracy as a legitimate order characterized 
by formal abstract regulations may be maintained for a number of dif- 
ferent reasons. Prussian civil servants of the 19th century performed their 
tasks efficiently and began their workdays punctually at eight because of 
their belief in a value constellation: according to the “bureaucratic ethic,” 
duty required dependability, precision, efficiency, punctuality, discipline, 
stability, and reliability. In this extraordinary case, an impersonal? sub- 
stantive rationality itself became a means appropriate for the fulfillment 
of formal rational patterns of action (1968, pp. 26 [13], 85-86 [45]). In 
other societies and other eras, the same systematic execution of tasks in 
reference to universal rules takes place because the official simply adheres 
to custom (traditional action) or because he is aware that failure to do 


19 Here I am distinguishing between “personal” and “impersonal” values. Both types 
may occur as constellations, thus forming substantive rationalities. This distinction, 
which, to my knowledge, Weber never explicitly discusses, is one that I have extracted 
from his oeuvre. Impersonal values, such as those specific to the “bureaucratic ethic,” 
fail to take persons into account as do, e.g., the values of compassion, brotherly love, 
or forgiveness. p 
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so would mean loss of his job (means-end rational action) (1968, p. 31 
[16]).. 

Similarly, capitalism as a legitimate economic order can be maintained 
for a variety of reasons. Weber argues that the origin of modern capitalism 
cannot be fully understood without reference to the value-rational orienta- 
tions of the Puritans to an ethical substantive rationality: the believer 
religiously inspired to value disciplined, methodical work and the accumu- 
lation and reinvestment of money brought a systematic component to 
economic activity that proved far more effective than the utilitarian orien- 
tations of the “adventure capitalist” in bursting the bonds of economic 
traditionalism ([1930] 1958a, pp. 47-78 [30-62]). In this unusual and 
significant case, the Puritan's selection of the means-end rational means 
(a constellation of impersonal values) to fulfill his goal of resting secure 
in the certainty of salvation (a goal that could be realized only by the 
acquisition of wealth) eventually provided one impetus for the formal 
rational organization of economic enterprises (1968, pp. 26 [13], 85-86 
[45]). 

. The modern capitalist, on the other hand, may adhere to the abstract 
laws of the market for traditional or means-end rational reasons, or even 
as a result of a value-rational belief in them as "correct." Indeed, he may 
even, as did the Calvinist, value-rationally believe in an impersonal sub- 
stantive rationality—-methodical work, efficiency in the performance of 
tasks, dependability, etc.—as the most adequate means to. fulfill his goal 
of succeeding in business.2° He can, as well, constantly change his motiva- 
tion for acting, though according to Weber this does not typically occur. 
All this does not alter the fact that formal rational patterns of action 
are necessary in order to insure the success of a business enterprise (1975, 
p. 193 [133]; 1930, pp. 70-73 [54-59], 55-56 [37]; 1968, pp. 585 [353], 
1186 [709]). It does, however, explicitly call into question those views 
of history that see modern societies as the product of a unilinear advance 
of either means-end or value-rational action (1930, pp. 74—78 [60—62]). 

Thus, for Weber, a legitimate order that institutionalized a particular 
formal or substantive type of rationality can call forth various types of 
social action and even further types of rationality. Dozens of examples 
such as those above can be extracted from Weber's sociological writings. 
Theoretical rationality, as well, regardless of whether it is institutionalized 


20 Precisely such a belief in the “spirit” of capitalism has died out in our time, Weber 
believes. Its demise has not, however, led to a weakening of capitalism's “economic 
rationalism”: its present existence as an all-encompassing “cosmos” effectively coerces 
individuals to conform to its demands. In Weber's words: “The Puritan wanted to 
work in a calling; we are forced to do so" (1930, p. 181 [203]; emphasis in original). 
Or, “. . . the idea of ‘duty in one's calling’ prowls about in our lives like the ghost of 
dead religious beliefs" (1930, p. 182 [204]). 
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in organizations that pursue scientific, religicus, or secular-ethical en- 
deavors, can lead indirectly to a variety of action orientations. 


The Capacities of Different Types of Rationality to Introduce 
Methodical Ways of Life 


Despite their common capacity to master reality consciously, the types 
of rationality confront heterogeneous realities in distinctly different ways 
and introduce regularities of action with varying degrees of effectiveness. 
Ways of life are called into being only by practical and substantive ra- 
tionalities. These ways of life diverge widely from one another in methodi- 
calness and continuity: only values, for Weber, and particularly a unified 
configuration of values, are di capable of introducing methodical 
rational ways of life.?! 

The practical rational way of life, according to Weber, lacks a method- 
ical character. Based on subjective interests, this way of life continually 
reacts to changing situations instead of ordering them, for example, under 
an ethical postulate or an abstract rule. Nonetheless, however much the 
individual merely deals with the disparate difficulties presented by external 
factors in the most feasible means-end rational way, an element of con- 
sistency remains: self-interests regularly guide action here and introduce 
a way of life grounded in them. 

The various cognitive processes characteristic of theoretical rationality 
actively confront given realities and seek to manipulate them abstractly. 
They do so by searching for interrelationships among discrete, seemingly 
unconnected arenas. Yet their power to introduce a way of life or to 
suppress practical rationality remains deinitely constricted. The modern 
scientist's formulation of hypotheses only rarely directs his practical action 
orientations either inside or outside the laboratory, and the ratiocinations 
by sorcerers, priests, monks, or theologians regarding the sources for evil 
and suffering react back on their daily action only when the “empty” 
quality of theoretical processes is banished by an association of them with 
values. 

Formal rationality is only slightly more successful in subduing the 
practical rational way of life than is theoretical rationality. As long as the 
civil servant, the lawyer, the businessman, and the scientist execute the 
tasks typical of their professions, their orientations to given abstract rules 
and laws insulate them from the random flow oi fragmented events as 
well as from practical rational confrontations with daily problems. These 
formally rational patterns generally fail, however, to characterize the 
action of these persons in their personal relationships, in their capacities 


21 Following Weber, 1 am employing the expressions “methodical ways of life” and 
“methodical rational ways of life” synonymously. 
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as parents, in their leisure hours, or in their choice of hobbies. Thus, the 
imprint of formal rationality remains circumscribed, and the bureaucrat, 
for example, may well act in a practical rational or any other manner as 
soon as he leaves his office. No consistent attitude that comprehensively 
characterizes action and introduces a way of life can be found here. 

Only action oriented to substantive rationality has the potential to 
introduce methodical ways of life that subjugate the practical rational 
way of life based on interests, the formal rational orientation to rules, 
and reality's stream of disjointed occurrences. This development occurs 
most effectively after the values of a given substantive rationality of 
delimited magnitude have been rationalized, through theoretical rational- 
ization processes, into internally unified value constellations that compre- 
hensively address and order all aspects of life. The value content of these 
substantive rationalities, which determine the direction of such value-ra- 
tionalization processes? varies across a wide secular and religious spec- 
trum. Most important for Weber in the introduction of methodical rational 
ways of life is the fact that only substantive rationalities place “psycho- 
logical premiums” on ethical action in the world. 

Weber defines an “ethical” standard as “. . . a specific type of value- 
rational belief among individuals which, as a consequence of this belief, 
imposes a normative element upon human action that claims the quality 
of the ‘morally good’ in the same way that action which claims the status 
of the ‘beautiful’ is measured against aesthetic standards” (1968, p. 36 
[19]; translation altered, emphasis in original). 

This purely farmal definition can be given a concrete reference by an 
infinite number of value-rational beliefs, some of which—those which 
involve an orientation to value oostulates—elevate ethical standards to 
the status of an ethical substantive rationality. When believed in value 
rationally, the ethics of solely this-worldly and secular value postulates, 
such as Communism, are designated by Weber as ethically rational?* no 
less than the ethics of all but the most primitive religions, regardless of 
whether a monotheistic God or pantheistic gods punish and reward (1968, 
pp. 429 [262], 518 [314], 325 [191]). i 

Ethical rationality does not involve simply the memorization of rules 
for proper conduct that putatively contain the cumulative wisdom of past 
generations. Instead, ethical action implies, first, an imperative for con- 
formity to a moral good that is felt to be internally binding or obligatory 


22 In this case, since values exist as the reference points for theoretical rationalization 
processes, “value-rationalization process” can be used synonymously with “theoretical 
rationalization process.” 


23 Since ethical rationality is itself a type—and only one type—-of substantive ratio- 
nality, it is properly referred to as “ethical substantive rationality.” To avoid this awk- 
ward phraseology, however, 1 will often use the briefer expression “ethical rationality.” 
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and, second, a disjunction between a normatively valid canon that claims 
ethical status and the empirically given flow oí fragmented realities. Ac- 
cording to Weber, daily action can be decidedly influenced by ethical 
rationalities even if “external” guarantees for them are lacking and even, 
at times, in spite of opposing social forces. When an ethical rationality 
penetrates practical rational action, Weber refers to the resulting action 
as “practical-ethical” (1968, pp. 36 [19], 528 [321]; [1946] 1958f, pp. 
286 [258—59], 293-94 [266], 280 [252]; [1946] 1958d, p. 324 [537-38]). 
Of greatest significance for all practical-ethical regularities of action are 
the values constituting the corresponding ethical rationality. Yet these 
values vary not only in relation to content but also in their comprehen- 
siveness and degree of inner unity. 

Value rationalization refers, for Weber, to the theoretical rationalization 
of substantive rationalities, whether ethical or not: their comprehensive- 
ness (the extent to which they claim to order all action) and their inner 
unity are enhanced. Inner unity is rationalized according to the degree to 
which the values within a given substantive rationality, however compre- 
hensive or limited it may be, are ordered and systematized. As rationaliza- 
tion proceeds, these values come to stand in a relation of consistency not 
only to one another but also hierarchically under an ultimate value. In 
the religious sphere, for example, value rationalization implies the break- 
ing down of the discrete values of isolated ritual practices, unconnected 
magical ceremonies, and a pantheon of gods, each of which demands sacri- 
fices and loyalty, and the molding of these amorphous values into in- 
creasingly comprehensive and unified world views.** Whenever they appear 
as substantively rational religious doctrines, fully unified world views offer 
coherent explanations of all injustice and suffering in terms of principles 
of right and wrong that are accepted on faith as “truth.” 

To the extent that value-rationalization processes expand a substantive 
rationality’s comprehensiveness and inner consistency into a secular or 
religious world view that exists as an ethical standard, and to the degree 
that social action is value rationally oriented toward this value constella- 
tion, the dispersed happenings of daily life, the practical rational way of 
life oriented to interests, and formal rational patterns of action are all 
replaced by ethical claims. Thus, for Weber, the chance that action will 
become substantively rationalized to conform to a given salvation ethic 
or other ethical substantive rationality depends not only on the strength 
of antagonistic interests but also on the motivations of believers and the 


24 This is only one axis of the extremely intriguing course of religious rationalization 
(see, e.g.. 1951, p. 226 [512]; 1952, pp. 425-26, n. 1 [1-2]). This rationalization process, 
which has been only partly dealt with by Schluchter (Roth and Schluchter 1979, pp. 
11-64) and Tenbruck (1975), cannot be discussed here. I have recently commented 
extensively on these articles in a review essay (1979). 
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relative value rationalization of the ethic: the more an ethic approaches 
the point of absolute comprehensiveness and inner unity and the more 
value-rational action prevails, the more powerful become the psychological 
premiums placed on action systematically directed toward ethical goals. 
To Weber, the individual who value rationally orients his action to an 
internally unified and comprehensive ethical substantive rationality acts 
methodically in reference to an ethic of conviction (Gesinnungsethik) and 
rationalizes action “from within” in all spheres of life to conform to its 
internally binding values (1968, pp. 424 [259], 450-51 [275], 578-79 
[349-50]; 1951, p. 244 [530]; [1946] 19585, pp. 120-27 [551-59]). 

As the determinant of the direction for a potentia! value-rationalization 
process, the content of the substantive rationality's values has, according 
to Weber, the effect of guiding action into specific channels and directing 
it away from others. This occurs when the value-rationalization process 
fails to reach its end point of development, though also when an ethic of 
conviction arises ([1946] 1958f, p. 287 [259]). 

In the religious arena, for example, this content was particularly im- 
portant in regard to the potential influence of a belief system on the 
pragmatic action of its followers ([1946] 1958f, p. 289 [261]). When 
believers oriented their religious action to a world view, such as that im- 
plied by the classical Buddhist doctrine of the eightfold path to salvation, 
practical rational as well as all other action orientations “in the world” 
were radically denigrated as “senseless” and generally suppressed. Many 
types of "practical ethics" ([1946], 1958f, p. 294 [266]), on the other 
hand, such as Catholicism's lay ethic, ancient Judaism, Lutheranism, and 
Hinduism, placed ethical premiums on practical rational regularities of 
action, though they failed to do so in a consistent and comprehensive 
manner. Practical rational action patterns were consistently, and for all 
believers, awarded psychological premiums by Calvinism and Catholicism's 
virtuoso dogma for monks. In placing enormous premiums on disciplined 
work and methodical ways of life, these doctrines comprehensively sub- 
limated practical rational action, whether in the monastery or “in the 
world," into practical-ethical action. Instead of being suppressed, practical 
rationality now became consistently penetrated by an ethical dimension, 
acquiring in the process a heightened intensity (1968, p. 551 [334]; 1951, 
p. 247 [553-54]). These types of practical rational ways of life, which 
Weber emphasized as containing the most fateful consequences for modern 
man (1930, p. 26 [11-12]), were not to be rediscovered in the value 
content of any other ethical salvation religion of historical significance 
(1968, p. 556 [337]; [1946] 1958f, p. 290 [263]). 

Substantive rationalities in the secular arena also vary infinitely in value 
content, degree of comprehensiveness, and internal unity. For Weber, 
fragmented occurrences are theoreticaly rationalized to conform to a 
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secular value postulate when, for example, persons elevate an ideal of 
friendship to the level of an ethical standard and consider themselves 
internally bound to uphold all the standards of brotherhood. When they 
are value-rationalized, secular ethical rationalities may exhibit a more 
general applicability that influences social action more comprehensively. 
The Renaissance rejection of traditional bonds and its faith in the power 
of the naturalis ratio ([1946] 1958f, p. 293 [266]) permeated diverse 
spheres of life, as did the Enlightenment's faith in Reason and classical 
liberalism's credo of the Rights of Man and freedom of conscience (1968, 
p. 1209 [725-26]). Similarly, the upholding of egalitarianism may affect 
not only its adherents' purely political and legal activities but also their 
social and even their economic endeavors.?5 

Such ethical rationalities, whenever their values are further theoretically 
rationalized, become components within more comprehensive and internally 
unified ethical rationalities. This occurs if, for example, the orientation 
of action toward social justice as an ethical ideal is value-rationalized to 
such an extent that a closed world view implying an explanation of all 
past, present, and future human misery arises. Secular political, social, 
and philosophical movements of this total degree of comprehensiveness 
and inner consistency prototypically blossomed in 19th-century Europe. 
In Marxian socialism, for example, the ideals of brotherhood, egalitarian- 
ism, and social justice no longer remained isolated ethical principles or 
vague hopes but fused into a systematically unified world view that ex- 
plained man's past and present plight. It also promised, if the tenets laid 
down were correctly implemented, the future abolition of all earthly hard- 
ship. As a unified belief system that claimed absolute truth, Marxism, 
when believed in value-rationally, ethically ordered all spheres of life 
“from within.” For Weber, the power of such a secular ethic of conviction 
to centrally rationalize all social action in behalf of its values is no less 
strong than that of a religious ethic of conviction. Of critical importance 
in both cases is an acceptance of the ethic on faith and a belief in it as 
an absolute beyond all compromise.?9 


25 In certain periods and in certain cultures, as a result mainly of economic and po- 
litical factors, the belief in egalitarianism may extend into spheres of social action 
from which it has been traditionally barred, such as minority rights and sexual prefer- 
ences. That the claims for equality of nearly all minority movements in the United 
States, ¡rom abolitionism to the civil rights, women’s, and gay movements in the 1960s 
and 1970s, have been rooted in ethical rationalities from the Enlightenment and classical 
liberalism, such as the “natural rights of man" and "equality of all” as embodied in the 
U.S. Constitution and Bill of Rights, constitutes support for Weber's emphasis on the 
potential influence of ethical rationalities. 


26 That Weber considered Marxism a belief system based on faith rather than a science 
is clear (1968, pp. 515-16 [313-14].). He is, however, reluctant to refer to Marxism 
directly as a religion. He prefers to stress that this closed world view exhibits a number 
of characteristics generally associated with religions, such as its nature as an “economi- 
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In sum, substantive rationality is the only type of rationality that 
possesses the analytical potential to introduce methodical rational ways of 
life. Although theoretical and formal types of rationality are also capable 
of indirect and direct conscious mastery of reality, neither introduces con- 
sistent attitudes toward life. Even though endowed with the capacity to 
do so, practical rational patterns of action remain simply reactions to 
heterogeneous realities. Thus, the practical rational way of life, char- 
acterized by a means-end rational calculation of interests, lacks the me- 
thodical element called forth when values, particularly those believed in as 
ethical standards, regulate action “from within.” Only substantive ra- 
tionality possesses the analytical potential to master—or rationalize— 
reality comprehensively. It does so by consciously and methodically or- 
ganizing action into patterns that are consistent with explicit value con- 
stellations (see table 3). 


IV. RATIONALIZATION PROCESSES IN GENERAL AND 
RATIONALIZATION IN MODERN SOCIETIES 


For Weber, a purely analytic discussion such as the one immediately above 
regarding the potential of the different types of rationality to introduce 
methodical rational ways of life has little relationship to the question 
whether this potential was actually realized in societies. In history's 
battleground, interests have struggled against interests, and values and 
"ideas," regardless of the clarity of their formulation or their intrinsic 
plausibility, have died a sudden death unless anchored securely within 
social and economic matrices. By the same token, irrespective of whether 
they.were based on practical, theoretical, formal, or substantive types of 
rationality, rationalization processes have been set in motion as significant 
sociocultural developments only when firmly rooted social strata have 
appeared as their “carriers.” 


TABLE 3 
TYPES OF RATIONALITY IN RELATION TO WAYS OF LIFE 


Conscious MASTERY OF REALITY 


———————————————— REGULARITIES 
Lack of a Way of Life Way of Life OF ÁCTION 
Theoretical rationality Practical rationality Nonmethodical 
Formal rationality T Nonmethodical 
le Substantive rationality Methodical 


cally eschatological faith.” The beliefs of its followers are referred to as “quasi-reli- 
gious” or “equivalent to a religious faith” (see further, 1968, pp. 486 [296], 873-74 
[501])}; Guenther Roth (1976, p. 262) makes the same point. 
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Rationalization Processes: Interests and Values 


Substantive rationality is most responsible for both the diffuseness and 
the perspectival nature of Weber’s rationalization theme. This type of 
rationality combines with the notion of ethical substantive rationality to 
constitute the pivotal concepts in his analysis. Only ethical rationalities 
are capable of permanently suppressing practical rational regularities of 
action or, just as important, intensifying them by transforming them 
into practical ethical action. In addition, onlv ethical rationalities pos- 
sess the analytical vigor to subdue formal rationalization processes fully. 
Finally, only ethical rationalities provide a value content for theoreti- 
cal rationalization processes, set them in motion in specific directions 
as value-rationalization processes, and give rise to comprehensive, in- 
ternally unified value configurations. These value constellations, even 
though for Weber they are themselves largely manifestations of “irra- 
tional”” historical, economic, political, domination, and even geographical 
forces ([1946] 1958f, p. 281 [253]), constitute rationally consistent world 
views to which individuals may orient their action in all spheres of life. 
Whenever these world views acquire the social and economic anchorage 
necessary for their diffusion throughout a civilization, they lay down the 
“tracks” (Gleise)—or boundaries—within which the everyday altercations 
among economic, political, and other interests take place.?? 

All of these achievements of ethical rationality derive from a single 
postulate that underlies Weber’s historical sociology and methodological 
writings no less than his fundamental anthropological view of man: action 
cannot be understood as simply an adjustment to “given” realities, whether 
daily routine or bureaucratic statutes, as manifest in practical, theoretical, 
and formal rationalities. Nor can a residual status be assigned to the 
component of human action that falls outside routine and adaptive be- 
havior. Instead, according to Weber, action motivated by values and re- 
sistant to and counterpoised against environmental molding by interests 
has been of the greatest historical consequence.?? 

For Weber, the worldly wisdom and utilitarian common sense of an 
Alberti could not have given birth to modern capitalism, nor could the 
initial impulse for social, philosophical, or religious movements that pro- 
fessed to alter given realities crystallize from practical rationality ([1930] 
19584, pp. 76-78 [61-62]; 56, n. 12 [38, n. 1]; 158, n. 16 [168, n. 3]). 
Even less could formal rationality have planted the seeds for its own 
germination. Nor have these regularities of rational action alone ever been 


21 Weber's memorable statement on the relation of ideas and interests must be under- 
stood in this context (see [1946] 1958f, p. 280 [252]). 


28 As well as of pivotal interest to a verstehende sociology. An overriding aim of 
Weber’s sociology is to make individuals sensitive to values. 
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capable, Weber asserts, of giving birth to ethical substantive rationalities, 
value-rationalization processes, world views, or a unified way of life: no 
ethical action monitored by an internalized standard, regardless of whether 
it involves a circumscribed ethical rationality such as friendship or an 
ethic of conviction, can result solely from means-end rational action. 

Neither the means-end rational action that provided the foundation for 
practical and formal rationality nor value postulates devoid of an ethical 
aspect could transcend and order daily routine to a degree sufficient to 
set a comprehensive and continuous rationalization of given realities into 
motion. Such a development could emerge only after value-rationalization 
processes rooted in an ethical rationality had led to the formation of at 
least an incipient world view in reference to which, irrespective of its 
particular value content, everyday routines could be qualitatively assessed, 
found wanting, and rejected. Weber’s notion of ethical substantive ra- 
tionality and his emphasis on the divergent directions followed by ratio- 
nalization processes rooted in values accounts for his opposition to all ex- 
planations of the advance of rationalization as a manifestation of either 
adaptation to given realities or the conflict of sheer interests.?? 

Precisely this Weberian assertion explains his unwillingness to side with 
Marx in endowing economic interests with a generalized significance, even 
though he refused to underestimate their strength. Only ethical rational 
action, not simply the thrust of interests, possessed, for example, the po- 
tential effectively to rupture traditional ways of life and attitudes. For 
Weber, specific types of ways ol life have often demonstrated a greater 
affinity with certain types of economic action because of ethical rational 
influences rather than because of intensive economic pressures ([1930] 
19584, pp. 26-27 [12]), in spite of the fact that the very origins of ethical 
rationalities themselves must be in turn understood as largely the result 
of economic factors. Such distinctions at the levels of “meaning” and 
motivation for action have been of enormous significance for an under- 
- standing of the meandering routes rationalization followed in different 
civilizations. 


Interests as the Basis for Rationalization Processes: Affinities, 
Antagonisms, and Sociological Anchorings 


The centrality of ethical substantive rationality and rationalization pro- 
cesses based on this type of rationality in Weber’s scheme must be viewed 
as an analytical centrality. Its conceptual significance, which derives from 


29 This interpretation of Weber’s fundamental view of history and social change is fully 
supported by Tenbruck: “His entire oeuvre testifies to his conviction that a compre- 
hensive and continuous rationalization of reality cannot arise out of interests” (1975, 
p. 689). 
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its unique capacity to call forth methodical rational ways of life, tells us 
nothing whatsoever about the role it has played in history. Far from ends : 
in themselves, the types of rationality were, for Weber, merely the basic 
heuristic tools he employed to scrutinize the historical fates of rationaliza- 
tion as sociocultural processes. In: doing so, he wished to ascertain which 
rationalization process or processes typically penetrated into the different 
spheres of life and to assess the strength of these processes by examining 
the stability of their sociological roots. 

Having utilized his ideal-typical concepts—the types of rationality—as 
means of orientation that guided him to critical historical watersheds, 
Weber as historical sociologist, whether investigating the multidimension- 
ality of rationalization or any other theme, directly confronted history's 
raw “irrationality.” Instead of being subject to a transcendental meaning, 
the inexorable dialectical advance of “Reason,” evolutionary laws, or even 
the centrality of the economic sphere as a general rule, history was un- 
derstood by Weber as a realm characterized by the immutable clash of 
“irrational” interests regulated only at their extremes by established world 
views. Even these world views were originally determined by the victory 
of certain interests, power, historical chance, and other random factors. 
For Weber, all questions of historical development and change, of the 
circumscription of some movements and the struggle to positions of hege- 
mony by others, inevitably run up against the purely "irrational" drift 
and flow of interests and interest constellations. Far from simply an in- 
ternally consistent concept, “ ‘rationalism’ is a historical concept that con- 
tains a world of contradictions within itself” ([1930] 19584, p. 78 [62]; 
[1946] 1958f, p. 281 [253]). 

At times, owing to a sheer accidental juxtaposition of factors, interests 
crystallized to form a cohesive stratum. This stratum: could, if another 
random configuration of historical forces congealed, “carry” a specific 
rationalization process. Civil servants, for example, carried formal rational- 
ization processes as a consequence of their typical daily activities in or- 
ganizations. Other strata, as often as not, carried rationalization processes 
antagonistic to those upheld by bureaucrats, as, for example, when re- . 
ligious intellectuals propounded substantive rationalization processes. As 
further carriers of still other rationalization processes became institution- 
alized in legitimate orders within a society, a labyrinth of such processes 
evolved. Some of them fused in elective affinity relationships, while 
others clashed. Still others split apart and then later converged, merging 
into, struggling with, and overlapping myriad other rationalization pro- 
cesses al] along their expanding and contracting paths. 

Rather than capable of being arranged along a line of linear develop- 
ment, such as the “disenchantment of the world,” multifaceted rational- 
ization processes recurrently surfaced and then faded away amidst a 
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tapestry of shifting balances and kaleidoscopic interweavings. Paradox 
and irony abound in Weber's charting of this polychromatic net. The best- 
known instance occurred when the "irrationality"—when viewed from a 
purely eudaemonistic perspective ([1930] 1958a, pp. 78 [62], 70 [54] — 
of the Calvinist work ethic contributed to patterns of action and entire 
ways of life thought to exemplify the highest peaks of civilization, yet 
ones that came to enslave individuals in the 20th century within an 
impersonal “iron cage" saturated by formal, theoretical, and practical 
rationalization processes ([1946] 1938f, p. 281 [253]; [1930] 19584, pp. 
181-82 [203-4]; Loewith 1970, pp. 114-15). Time and again, Weber 
notes the manner in which groups of individuals create realms of freedom 
by responding, through rational regularities of action, to fragmented 
realities. In carrying these regularities to extremes, however, the same 
groups may construct veritable networks of bondage. - 

Nearly all rationalization processes are of short duration for Weber as 
a historical sociologist casting his glance down through the ages. Only a 
very few—those based on the ethical substantive rationalities that form 
the tracks for the unfolding of civilizations—reach across millennia. Even 
though, once entreached as accepted world views, these substantive ra- 
tionalities and the "ideas" that legitimate them acquire an autonomous 
(eigengeseizliche)?* power to focus the belief and action orientations of 
entire populations (Tenbruck 1975), their perpetuation is guaranteed, 
according to Weber, only when they become institutionalized within 
legitimate orders and carried by established social strata. The vast ma- 
jority of rationalization processes are rooted in interests and fail to 
legitimate themselves adequately at the level of values. Thus, they are 
suppressed whenever a more powerful constellation of antagonistic in- 
terests appears on the horizon. | 


Modern Rationalization Processes in the West: The “Type of Person” 


Practical, theoretical, and formal rationalization processes strongly domi- 
nate substantive rationalization processes in modern Western societies. 
The Judeo-Christian world view, which provided the point of reference 
for major groupings of substantive and ethical rationalities as well as for 
the theoretical rationalization of their values, has been largely replaced 
by the scientific world view. With this axial shift and with the definition 
of science—mainly by Weber himself-—as a mode of knowledge analytical- 
ly distinct from values, values could be no longer defined as the legitimate 
subject matter of the 20th century's major theoretical rationalization pro- 


30 Unfortunately, Weber's notion of Eigengesetzlichkeit, which has been dealt with by - 
Tenbruck (1973) in only one of its multiple incarnations, cannot be explored here. 
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cesses. This holds true even though the scientific world view as a whole 
is itself a substantive rationality. Simultaneously, formal rationalization 
processes in the scientific arena as well as in the economic and the legal 
spheres and in the bureaucratic form of domination coalesced to give birth 
to a network of patterns of action, all of which pointed in the same direc- 
tion: suppression of value-oriented action. Thus, ethical rationalities lost 
the constellation of interests that enabled them to stand effectively in 
direct opposition to the impersonal character of all formal rationalities 
and to circumscribe the influence of the latter by subsuming them under 
an ethical postulate ([1946] 1958d, p. 331 [544]; 1968, pp. 1186 [709], 
585 [353], 600 [361]; 1927, p. 357 [305]). 

With the eclipse of substantive rationality's power to order comprehen- 
sively all aspects of life in behalf of values, a resurgence of the practical 
rational way of life could take place ([1946] 1958f, p. 281 [253]). This 
way of life, in turn, which formal rationality subdued only to the degree 
that action took place within enterprises (Betriebe) and bureaucracies, 
began to compete freely with formal rational patterns of action. Con- 
comitantly, wherever value-rational actions within bureaucracies, such as 
those typical of the Prussian civil servant, were weakened as a consequence 
of the general uprooting of substantive rationalities, purely means-end 
rational action penetrated these organizations more easily. However much 
some individuals and groups may desire a reinstatement of the “bureau- 
cratic ethic,’ attempts to reinstate it confront firmly entrenched interests 
now institutionalized within legitimate orders. In such cases, Weber re- 
peatedly emphasizes that the plausibility or “reasonableness” of a desire 
for change can provide only a stimulant. This prerequisite acquires sig- 
nificance only if a constellation of facilitating factors anchored in interests 
crystallizes. | 

For Weber, the rise of science as a mode of knowing and experiencing 
foreboded particularly fateful consequences, if only because it threatened 
to pull even values out of the arena of “belief” and place them in the 
realm of calculation: with the advent of the scientific world view, even 
values could become subject to empirical observation, mathematical mea- 
surement, and testing ([1946] 1958e, p. 139 [594]; 1922, pp. 473—74). 
This development, he emphasized, stood in the most principled opposition 
to all religious world views which, as ethical postulates, asserted the ““mean- 
ingfulness" of worldly life and certain actions simply as a result of their 
valuation for particular salvation paths. In all religions, values existed 
as eternally *valid" absolutes, and the world existed as a cosmos ordered 
in a final manner by gods and doctrines ([1946] 1958d, pp. 350-53 [564— 
66]). Precisely the theoretical rationalization processes that had, in ages 
past, molded the fragmentary values of “primitive” religions into internally 
unified configurations of values that comprehensively explained the per- 
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petuation of this-worldly suffering now became emancipated from their 
subjugation to values. Once clearly focused within the domain of science 
in the 20th century, these processes came to exist as “empty” abstract 
thought processes that labeled religion as a realm characterized by a 
“sacrifice of the intellect” and the “irrational” ([1946] 1958d, pp. 351-52 
[564-66]; [1946] 1958f, p. 281 [253]) (see fig. 1). 

When it combined with formal, practical, and other theoretical ra- 
tionalization processes unbridled by values, this shift of theoretical ra- 
tionalization from religion to science became of paramount significance 
for the destiny of methodical rational ways of life. In the past, both the 
direction of such ways of life and their methodical aspect had originated 
from a rationalization in reference to values. Wherever ethical rationaliza- 
tion processes had been set in motion, their values were—as a rule and 
often decisively—+eligious values ([1946] 1958f, p. 287 [259]). The 
banishment of these values led Weber to ask a specific question: “What 
type of person [Menschentyp] will—or could—survive in the modern 
cosmos?” (1949, p. 27 [517]: [1930] 1958a, pp. 180-82 [203-5]). 

He wanted to know, above all, what type of person would be the carrier 
of Western civilization in an age when the life-sphere that had previously 
united the personality into a force capable of standing in opposition to 
the “stream of material constellations” had lost its sociological anchorage. 
Would this type of person be little more than a pale reflection of the formal 
rationality characterizing his merely adaptive action in the legal, economic, 
and scientific spheres as well as the bureaucratic form of domination, and 
of the practical rational orientations required to handle life's daily tasks 
and difficulties? The type of person capable of systematically rationalizing 
action “from within”—in relation to a unified value constellation—and of 
thereby lending his or her entire existence an unambiguous “direction” 
and “meaning” was viewed by Weber as a historical subject bound to 
historically and sociologically unique traditions, cultural values, and social- 
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economic structures. Casting his glance down through the ages from the 
perspective of the dawning of the 20tn century, he saw the fading away 
of the distinct configuration of sociological factors that carried the histori- 
cal subject which, to him, embodied Western civilization’s highest ideals: 
the autonomous and free individual whose actions were given continuity 
by their reference to ultimate values. 

Weber saw no social stratum firmly anchored in Western industrial 
societies capable of replacing ethical salvation religions as an institutional- 
ized carrier of ethical rationality and value-rationalization processes. The 
crystallization of such a stratum was rendered all the more unlikely by 
the unfolding of the major life-spheres along their particular and “au- 
tonomous” routes of rationalization: devoid of the personal dimension, 
the realms of the economy, law, and knowledge, as well as all bureaucratic 
structures of domination, now developed solely in relation to abstract 
rules. laws, regulations, and external necessities. These arenas thus re- 
mained outside of and unrestrained by all ethical claims (1968, p. 585 
[353]; [1946] 1958d, p. 331 [544]; 1927, pp. 357-58 [305]). Without 
the cultivation of a conscience in the normal socialization of children, all 
ethical demands of them as adults were destined to fall on deaf ears. The 
type of person to whom ethical claims are alien could scarcely master his 
reality consciously and direct action consistently. Instead, such persons 
remained subject to the random—or, in Weber’s terms, “irrational”—-flow 
of interests in their enviroment. The overwhelming strength of sociologi- 
cally entrenched spheres unable in principle tc generate value-rationaliza- 
tion processes condemned the unified personality to exist “at the edges” 
of modern society in small and intimate groupings ([1946] 1958e, p. 155 
[612]). Moreover, to the extent that the values of the political sphere— 
such as those incorporated in the Bill cf Rights—are swept away by the 
onslaught of formal, practical, and theoretical rationalization processes, 
politically oriented action will become increasingly characterized by a 
mere means-end rational calculation of self-interests. If this trend is not 
reversed, the rule of authoritarian force will, according to Weber, in- 
evitably spread and suppress all political freedoms. 


Far from treating Weber’s overall view of historical rationalization 
processes in any comprehensive manner, this article has only taken a first 
step toward doing so by discussing the types of rationality as concepts 
and their manifestation in rationalization processes. The comparative-his- 
torical sociology that is laid out in E&S—so often between the lines— 
and “applied” in the separate studies on the religions of China, India, and 
the ancient Near East took Weber far beyond the level of analysis limited 
to analytic concepts into a realm vastly more congenial to him personally. 
In his comparative-historical sociology, he searched for typical patterns 
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that might provide clues to the general circumstances under which strata 
that carried speciiic rationalization processes were constricted or allowed 
to spread and establish durable traditions. Such investigations utilized the 
conceptual level simply as a means of orientation to locate significant 
historical junctures. 

Instead of being an end in itself, as many commentators on Weber’s 
methodological writings seem to believe, the formation of clear concepts 
was simply the unavoidable first step in undertaking a sociological analy- 
sis. For Weber, it was not the concept, however clearly and even aestheti- 
cally shaped, that was of primary interest but, rather, the question how 
historical processes advanced sociologically within given civilizations. If 
. one wishes to follow Weber’s methodological procedures, the purely con- 
ceptual inventory of the multiple Weberian types of rationality and their 
manifestation in a multiplicity of rationalization processes undertaken here 
can serve as the logical prerequisiie for an exploration of the vicissitudes 
of rationalization processes in history at all levels of sociocultural process. 
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From Weber to Parsons and Schutz: The Eclipse of 
History in Modern Social Theory” 


David Zaret 
Indiana University at Bloomington 


Sociologists have generally dissociated theoretical synthesis from his- 
torical research, but the triumph of general theory over historicism is 
a hollow one. Efforts to formulate general theories of society devoid 
of historical limitation have created serious problems for theoretical 
work. This article examines two important examples of this tendency: 
Parsons’s and Schutz’s use of Weberian sociology to derive general 
theories of social action. A historically grounded procedure for gen- 
erating concepts was central to Weber’s work. It united explanatory 
and interpretative analysis within a reflexive framework that re- 
sponded to the intellectual and political interests of the theorist. 
Early writings of Parsons and Schutz surmount, in different ways, 
Weber’s strictures on the limits of general theory by eliminating the 
historical component of Weber’s thcught. This development reversed 
Weber’s theoretical achievement, decomposing his synthesis into hos- 
tile theories based on key fragments of his analysis. 


Originally, sociological theory linked historical reflection and theoretical 
synthesis. This fusion of history and theory laid the foundation for the 
conceptual schemes of classical sociology that continue to inform contem- 
porary analysis. However, theoretical developments in the 20th century, 
completing the transformation of classical sociology into an academic disci- 
pline, gave rise to increasingly abstract theories divorced from historical 
work, This article traces these developments in one major branch of sociol- 
ogy: action theory. It shows how the creation of general theories of action 
with an analytic or phenomenological orientation eliminated central histor- 
ical concerns that animated Weber’s work. Moreover, it suggests that these 
efforts are responsible for some important problems confronting contempo- 
rary theoretical work in sociology. 

‘The central problem raised by this study—the eclipse of history in soci- 
ology theory—cannot be resolved by references to misinterpretations of 
Weber. Misinterpretation cannot account for similar trends in the action 
theories of Parsons and Schutz, which are guided by essentially antithetical 


1 T am pleased to acknowledge the valuable advice and criticism of Thomas F. Gieryn, 
Charles Ragin, and Larry J. Griffin. Margaret Londergan and Carolyn Mullins pro- 
vided helpful editorial assistance. 
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philosophies of science. Nor can purely intellectual histories of sociology - 
(e.g., Hawthorn 1976) explain the causes and consequences of this separa- 
tion of history and theory. More salient is analysis focused on the internal 
theoretical issues (epistemology and methodology) and the external ideo- 
logical interests (e.g., the attack on historical materialism) that combined 
to exclude the problem of historical knowledge from theoretical work. The 
eclipse of history in modern social theory is not unique to action theory. 
However, striking differences between the role of historical research in 
Weberian sociology and in later action theories said to be derived from 
Weber make these theories a crucial case for the study of more general 
theoretical trends. Examination cf these issues is timely because of rising 
interest in the status of historical inquiry in sociological theory. The recent 
publication of previously untranslated works from Weber’s Wissenschafts- 
lehre (1975, 1977) and of the Schutz-Parsons correspondence (1978) will 
probably heighten interest in these issues. 

Expositions frequently cite Weber’s seminal definition of action theory in 
Economy and Society (1978, p. 4), regarding it—correctly or not—as an 
alternative to a Marxian approach to social theory. Action theory takes as 
its point of departure actors’ subjective orientation to their projected ac- 
tion. These premises indicate the theoretical and ideological interests shared 
by Weber, Parsons, and Schutz. But, in very different ways, the writings 
of Parsons and Schutz in the 1930s revised Weber in order to formulate 
general theories of social action. Both revisions eliminated the problem 
of historical knowledge in theoretical work to overcome Weber’s deep- 
seated suspicion of general social theory and transhistorical concepts not 
related to particular moral and political interests. 


FACT AND THEORY IN WEBER 


The problem of historical knowledge determines the structure of Weber’s 
theory of social action. Weber's preoccupation with this problem accounts 
for the importance he attached to the notion of Wertbeziehung (value- 
relevance). The problem of historical knowledge, in turn, cannot be disso- 
ciated from the attack on historical materialism by the neo-Kantian school 
associated with Rickert, Simmel, and Weber. The following remarks clarify 
Weber’s strictures on Wertbezierung, causal analysis, and ideal types, as 
well as their relation to the problem of historical knowledge. Afterward, I 
reconstruct critical links—often muted in Weber’s later writings—between 
neo-Kantianism dnd the polemic on Marx. 

Weber’s neo-Kantian position on facts is a critical one. Empirical facts 
are constructed in view of well-defined theoretical interests. Objects and 
events are not automatically facts because of some inherent “facticity”; 
rather, they are formally delineated in advance of empirical work. This is 
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true for all disciplines in the natural and social sciences. What unites dif- 
ferent disciplines in the common pursuit of science is the precise specifica- 
tion of the categorical forms of the facts they study. 

Various theoretical interests that define different forms of facts establish 
differences between natural and social science.? This is an epistemological 
distinction. Nowhere did Weber assert the currently familiar argument (see 
Bershady 1973, p. 26; Berger and Luckmann 1967; Freund 1978, pp. 167- 
68; Giddens 1971, p. 134; Hirst 1976, pp. 51, 57; Schutz 1962, pp. 5-6, 
10, and 1972, pp. 3-5; Walsh 1973) that innate differences between 
matter and spirit, nature and culture, or the meaningless and the meaning- 
ful account for the differences between natural and social science. Such 
arguments exhibit what may be termed an “ontic fallacy”: ontological dis- 
tinctions between units studied by natural and social science are in large 
part reflections of different formal principles that guide the construction of 
facts (Rickert 1921a, pp. 173, 469; Weber 1949, pp. 64, 68, and 1975, 
pp. 68, 120, 185). 

For Weber, facts are selective assertions about reality. Empirical state- 
ments cannot describe events and objects exhaustively. The infinite com- 
plexity of reality is unknowable in the absence of epistemic norms that 
designate one-sided principles of selection (Weber 1949, p. 72; 1975, p. 
57). Facts are, therefore, selectively constructed. Theoretical interests for- 
mally specify principles that justify and guide the construction of different 
types of facts. The reduction of quality to quantity in constructing certain 
facts logically follows from the theoretical interests of natural science. De- 
mands for quantitative data make sense in view of the natural scientific 
interest in forming increasingly abstract, general laws for prediction and 
control. When selectively viewed “as if” it were subject to causal laws (or 
to statistical probability), an event or object becomes a quantitatively 
enumerated fact. 

On the other hand, the social sciences have different theoretical interests. 
Their formal presupposition is that individuals are “cultural beings" who 
lend significance to the world they inhabit (Weber 1949, p. 81). This strict- 
ly formal presupposition is not subject to empirical validation, but it pro- 
vides a selection principle for constructing social scientific facts: cultural 
significance. Value-laden estimates of individuality or uniqueness establish 
the cultural significance of an event or object (Rickert 19215, p. 92; Sim- 
mel 1972, p. 90; Weber 1949, pp. 90, 143). Qualitative features of social 
facts logically follow from attempts to understand the “characteristic 
uniqueness" (Weber 1949, p. 72) of social life. 


2 Social science, in this paper, is used in place of Weber's references to “historical sci- 
ence,” “socio-cultural science,” and “sociology.” Empirical research (history) and theo- 
retical synthesis (sociology) are, in a Weberian perspective, subdivisions of the socio- 
cultural sciences. 
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Uniqueness and individuality are the province of historical research. Out 
of history’s infinite complexity, historical research isolates discrete events 
whose significance (however estimated) justifies their selection as objects 
of inquiry. According to this thesis (Rickert 1921a, p. 169), the theoretical 
interest in cultural significance logically implicates historical inquiry as the 
methodology of empirical social science. Historical research provides the 
methodological counterpart to the theoretical interests of the social sciences 
because of its ideographic orientation, its orientation to unique, nonre- 
peatable events. 


Value-Relevance and Causal Analysis 


Empirical objects of analysis in social sciences are culturally significant 
events. Such objects are “one-sided” representations dependent on the re- 
searcher's values (Simmel 1972, p. 82; Weber 1949, pp. 72, 82, and 
1975, p. 259). By providing the criteria of cultural significance, values 
establish selective points of view that create discrete events out of the in- 
finite flow of history. This point is a basic tenet of the neo-Kantian school 
to which Weber belonged. Rickert (19215, pp. 90-94), Simmel (1972, pp. 
76-77), and Weber (1949, pp. 62, 117-18) argued that “those elements 

. . of events which we valuate” are “thrown into relief," isolated from 
their empirical context which, in its entirety, is incomprehensible because 
of its infinite complexity. Value-laden judgments of significance held by 
researchers thus supply a selection principle for the historical methodology 
of social science: “reflection concerning value-relevance is the ultimate 
basis of the historical interest” (Weber 1975, p. 102). 

Selection of facts as potential objects of analysis implies not simply a 
choice of studying A or B, but a value-oriented construction of A and B. 
Weber did not argue merely that objects of analysis presuppose “points of 
view [that] are oriented to values”; he said that “selection or identification 
[emphasis added] of the object of empirical explanation is ‘determined’ by 
its relation to values” (Weber 1975, p. 256; 1977, p. 122). Thus, the prin- 
ciple of Wertbeziehung is linked to the construction of social facts. Weber 
was most emphatic on this point (1949, pp. 84, 159-60): empirical objects 
of analysis are constructed interpretively on the basis of values. Habermas 
stressed correctly (Stammer 1971, p. 61) that Wertbeziehung “is not re- 
lated in the first place to the choice of scientific problems, but to the con- 
struction of possible objects of cultural scientific knowledge.” Commenta- 
tors often fail to grasp this point, equating the principle of value-relevance 
with a principle governing problem choice in science (see Burger 1976, pp. 
89-90; Freund 1969, pp. 51-55; Giddens 1971, p. 141; Hirst 1976, pp. 
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54, 63; Parsons 1967, p. 87). Even when two researchers select the same 
problem, they can construct different empirical objects of investigation, 
with different dependent and independent variables. Consider, for example, 
stratification research. Status-attainment research uses a set of interrelated 
variables that are implicitly specified by the value-laden notions of meri- 
tocracy in functionalist theory and its economic analog, human capital. 
Status variables that measure, among other things, occupational prestige 
and education are the salient “facts” of this stratification model, On the 
other hand, Marxist approaches, with their value-laden notion of class con- 
flict, specify different variables. Ownership of the means of production and 
exercise of authority in work constitute the salient “facts” of this stratifi- 
cation model. Both models can and do use some identical variables (e.g., 
education), but, as Horan (1978, p. 537) observes, the key variables of the 
two models are not translatable. 

Interpreting the cultural significance of events is not, of course, the sole 
task of empirical research. This is a preliminary, but necessary, procedure 
that constitutes a potential object of analysis, the “historical individual,” 
whose historical genesis must then be explained. This explanation reveals 
“the causes to which the ‘valued’ characteristics of the ‘individual’ are re- 
lated in a causal regress” (Weber 1949, p. 159). The tasks of empirical 
research are thus twofold: “to understand on the one hand the relationships 
and the cultural significance of individual events in their contemporary 
manifestation and on the other the causes of their being historically so and 
not otherwise"? (Weber 1949, p. 72). These two tasks of research represent, 
respectively, synchronic and diachronic levels of analysis. Assessments of 
cultural significance are essentially “static” (Weber 1949, p. 147), but they 
selectively pinpoint aspects of human behavior motivated by values. Be- 
cause only the individual can produce meaningful conduct (Weber 19686, 
p. 439), cultural significance is seen as the teleological result of individual 
efforts to implement valued characteristics of the object of analysis. 

Thus, the principle of cultural significance not only designates objects of 
analysis, it also tentatively indicates their causes. Weber discussed the two 
phases of analysis as follows: “The former type of analysis reveals the 
‘valued’ components of the object, the causal ‘explanation’ of which is the 
problem of the latter type of analysis" (1949, p. 149; see also 1975, p. 181, 
and 1977, p. 121). These two phases of analysis, interpretation and expla- 
nation, are of equal importance for empirical research. Rickert (19215, pp. 


3 Only in view of this failure could a recent writer assert (Brown 1978, p. 19) that 
Weber's interpretive sociology "assumes one can look at another historical (or social) 
situation without being historically located oneseli." Weber's doctrine of Wertbeziehung 
emphasized the historical location of the theorist whether he studies his own or another 
Society. 
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107-9) and Weber (1975, pp. 75, 102-8, 120) criticized positivist attempts 
to determine the significance of cultural events from the nature of their ante- 
cedent causes or their causal implications for subsequent events. Establish- 
ing statistical uniformities, though it checks interpretation, does not fulfill 
the function of interpretation (Weber 1975, p. 65; 1978, p. 12). 

Theorists establish the point of departure for causal analysis by con- 
structing empirical facts, by interpreting the cultural significance of events. 
However, causal analysis is not dominated by strictly quantitative tech- 
niques in contrast to qualitative value-analysis in the first stage of research. 
Causal explanation in social science, which reveals the serial causality of an 
event, is not identical with the search for universal, causal laws in natural 
science (Rickert 1921a, pp. 282-85; Weber 1948a, p. 292).* Analytic re- 
duction in the formation of causal laws is an abstracting process that pro- 
gressively effaces individuality and uniqueness and therefore overlooks the 
cultural significance of events. Rigorous reduction deletes precisely those 
elements of the object of analysis that social science seeks to understand 
(Weber 1975, pp. 197, 218). Thus, causal explanations in social science do 
not attempt “to subordinate ‘facts’ under abstract concepts" but to inte- 
grate “the ‘particular fact! . . . as a real causal factor into a real, hence 
concrete context” (Weber 1949, p. 135; 1975, p. 197).5 These strictures 
limit not only the degree of abstraction but also the number of causal fac- 
tors in sociological explanation. All historically antecedent causes of an 
event need not be considered. A potentially infinite chain of causes (Weber 
1977, pp. 88, 103) is delimited by the one-sided accentuation of significant 
elements in the event to be analyzed (Weber 1949, pp. 78, 81; 1975, p. 
102). The construction of empirical facts “creates the points of attachment 
from which there are to be regressively traced the web of causal connec- 


* Bershady (1973, pp. 26-41) badly misrepresents the historicist doctrine of neo-Kant- 
ianism that Parsons attacked in The Structure of Social Action. Citing Dilthey and 
Windelband, Bershady argues that neo-Kantians precluded causal analysis in historical 
research, permitting only descriptive, ideographic research. This is true for Dilthey and 
Windelband, but Rickert and Weber hold precisely the opposite view. According to 
Rickert and Weber, the concept of causality is equally important in the natural and 
the social sciences. Natural and social science differ, in this regard, only because the 
former searches for general causal laws while the latter reveals the concrete serial 
causality of events. 


5 Failure to understand Rickert’s and Weber’s distinction between two concepts of 
causality—the concrete, serial causality of events and general causal laws—has led to 
much confusion. This confusion is evident in the claim that Weber’s analysis of mean- 
ingful action seeks “to explain it in terms of nomothetic causal relations” (Brown 1978, 
p. 17; see also Freund 1969, p. 90; Hempel 1965, pp. 161-63) or that his causal analysis 
assumes “that all qualitative differences were ultimately reducible to 'purely quantita- 
tive differences” ” (Kapsis 1977, p. 355). Kapsis quotes Weber (19484, p. 292) but so 
completely out of context that Weber's argument is inverted. Parsons (1949, p. 628) 
offers similar arguments but, being aware of their divergence from Weber's views, re- 
gards them as an interpretation of the hidden analytic dimension in Weber’s thought. 
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tions” (Weber 1949, p. 149). Causal analysis considers only those ante- 
cedent factors of an event that are relevant to its culturally significant 
elements. 

Social reality is understood, then, as the outcome of efforts to implement 
values; and this reality is logically comprehended by the methodology of 
historical research. “ ‘Meaningfully’ interpretable human conduct (‘action’) 
is identifiable by reference to ‘valuations’ and ‘meanings’. For this reason 
our criteria for causal explanation have a unique kind of satisfaction in the 
‘historical’ explanation of such an “entity” " (Weber 1975, p. 185). Non- 
subjective factors that condition the pursuit of values are also relevant for 
causal explanations. The significance of an event imputes a second-order 
significance to those nonsubjective factors which meaningful action takes 
account of as objective conditions (Rickert 19215, pp. 106-7; Weber 
1949, pp. 64-65, and 19680, pp. 430-31). 

Causal analysis is subject to verification and is not affected by the vicis- 
situdes of value-relevance. The criteria of causal adequacy are universal; 
the criteria of cultural significance depend on the values of the researcher. 
It is the construction of empirical facts, not the “determination of the his- 
torical ‘causes’ for given objects,” that is “subjective” (Weber 1949, p. 159; 
1975, p. 273). Causal analysis is variable only because the range and types 
of empirical objects in social science vary with changes in the values of 
social scientists. 

How do these issues bear on Weber’s substantive research? Consider his 
work on Protestantism and capitalism. Weber’s preoccupation with ration- 
alization establishes “a definite point of view” (1948a, p. 293; see also 
19680, p. 438, and 1975, p. 188), the value-relevances guiding his construc- 
tion of the empirical object of analysis, that is, rational capitalism. Of capi- 
talism’s infinite number of causal antecedents, only some are relevant to a 
genetic explanation of its origins. It is the historical genesis of capitalism’s 
rational elements that concerns Weber. Weber’s comparative methods are, 
in turn, required by the nature of genetic explanation. A comparative (occi- 
dental/nonoccidental) analysis of legal and religious factors promoting ra- 
tional conduct (1961, pp. 250 ff.; 1978, p. 551) demonstrates “the histori- 
cal uniqueness of European cultural development” (1949, p. 156) that led 
to the rise of rational capitalism in the West. This attempt to understand 
the historical genesis of uniqueness underlies Weber’s comparative analysis 
of capitalism. Thus, he remarked that “without the universal diffusion of 
these [Protestant] qualities and principles . . . capitalism today, even in 
America, would not be what it is” (19485, p. 309).9 Without reference to 


8 Cf. Weber’s remarks (1949, p. 72) quoted on page 1184. Weber also stresses the use 
of comparative methods in causal pena cons of uniqueness in his sociology of ancient 
civilizations (1978, p. xxxvii). 
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the general problem of identifying and explaining uniqueness in social life, 
the empirical analysis of religion and economic life in Weber's writings can- 
not be properly understood. Consequently, his argument loses much of its 
force and intelligibility when formalized so as to overlook or ignore the 
comparative perspective that is used to analyze uniqueness. 


Ideal Types and General Laws 


How do Weber’s earlier methodological writings square with the ideal types 
presented in Economy and Society? Because explanations of social action 
involve those contextual (nonsubjective) factors that may either hinder or 
promote the realization of values, general analytic laws may play a part in 
formulating type concepts. But, because of its concern with cultural sig- 
nificance, social science uses analytic laws, for example, the theory of mar- 
ginal utility, as strictly heuristic aids in creating ideal types (Weber 1949, 
p. 100).7 Formation of ideal types with the aid of analytic laws does not, 
however, lead to new analytical laws (Weber 1975, p. 150). 

There is, then, no decisive “break” between Weber's earlier and later 
writings or between his methodological and substantive investigations as is 
often alleged (Freund 1978, p. 164; Lazarsfeld 1962, p. 464; Mommsen 
1974, pp. xiii-xiv, 13-17; Parsons 1949, p. 502; Rex 1971, p. 18). The 
problem of historical knowledge that informs Weber’s early writing clearly 
dominates his theoretical work in Economy and Society (1978, pp. 19-21). 
This continuity is evident in Weber’s strictures on the functions and limits 
of ideal types. Ideal types are tools of causal analysis and, therefore, are 
indirectly governed by the principle of Wertbeztehung that guides the con- 
struction of objects of analysis. Moreover, the comparative method oí We- 
ber’s historical research is preserved in the conceptual structure of ideal 
types. Comparison between ideal types and empirical cases allowed Weber 
to generate genetic accounts of unique configurations at a high level of gen- 
erality. However, the level of generality never equals that of analytic “laws” 
because of the incompatibility of rigorous analytic reduction with analysis 
of cultural significance. Ideal types are indeed general concepts, but, unlike 
nomological concepts, they reveal “not the class or average character but 
rather the unique individual character of cultural phenomena" (Weber 
1949, p. 101). Thus, social theory, in the form of ideal types, demands a 
balance between generalizing abstraction and concrete analysis (Weber 
1975, pp. 62-65, 196). 

Ideal types combine interpretative and explanatory functions. They caus- 


TCE. Weber (19684, p. 396): "Sobald wir diese [empirischen] Wirklichkeit selbst, in 
ihren kulturbedeutsamen Bestandteilen, erfassen und kausal erkláren wollen, enthüllt 
sich die ókonomische Theorie alsbald als eine Summe ‘idealtypischer’ Begriffe." 
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ally relate formal features ‘of social life to their culturally significant ele- 
ments, to typified subjective meanings seen as antecedent causal factors. 
Ideal types are heuristic aids designed to help impute causes to events 
shaped by both subjective and nonsubjective factors (Weber 1949, pp. 106, 
111, 130). As an empirical generalization and interpretive scheme, the ideal 
type pinpoints adequate causes of many unique configurations or historical 
individuals” (Weber 1949, p. 187; 1975, p. 189; 1977, p. 107). Ideal types 
facilitate explanatory and interpretative analyses while maintaining a “sub- 
jective point of view” because empirical generalization never achieves no- 
mological status. As a discipline concerned with ideal-type construction, 
sociology occupies a middle ground between the nomothetic search for high- 
ly abstract concepts, subsuming events under analytic laws, and the ideo- 
graphic interest in the serial causality of unique events. 

One consequence of Weber’s view of ideal types is the impossibility of 
general theory per se. His strictures on theory, stressing its heuristic and 
mutable nature, are a direct result of his concern with the problem of his- 
torical knowledge. The principle of Wertheziehung and the task of analyz- 
ing the genesis of uniqueness in social life condemns theory to a noncumu- 
lative proliferation of paradigms (Weber 1949, pp. 84, 105, 159-60). 


Value-Relevance and Historical Materialism 


The ideology of the neo-Kantian school tc which Weber belonged can now 
be outlined. Opposition to Marxism within this school was part of a broader 
attack on evolutionary and positivist social theories (Bendix and Roth 
1971, p. 245). This opposition focused specifically on the positivist and 
evolutionary presuppositions in the crudely materialist versions of Marxism 
that flourished at this time. Simmel and Rickert upheld the “epistemologi- 
cal idealism” of neo-Kantianism against all forms of historical and con- 
ceptual “realism” (Rickert 19215, p. 131; Simmel 1972, pp. 186, 199) 
that included major versions of Marxism, in their view, historical material- 
ism displayed an egregious disregard for the doctrine of Wertbeziehung. 
A materialist philosophy of history and the personal “conviction” of “po- 
litical democracy” are inseparable: adherents of “democratic and socialist 
politics,” responsible for promulgating economic interpretations of history, 
appear to be particularly prone to conflating Wertung and Wertbeziehung 
(Rickert 1921a, pp. 341, 344). Thus, the importance attached to economic 
factors was thought to represent an implicit selection principle based on 
unacknowledged value-relevances. So-callel laws of historical materialism, 
according to Rickert (19215, pp. 131-32) and Simmel (1972, pp. 194—95), 
are rooted in values of the least common denominator that appeal to “large 
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masses” by invoking “material” or “animal” values, values of the “stom- 
ach.”8 

Simmel (1972, pp. 89-90) and Weber (1949, p. 103; 1977, pp. 88-89) 
argued that laws of historical materialism are necessarily partial and heur- 
istic and, at best, represent only one possible array of ideal types. Weber 
regarded historical materialism as a monocausal doctrine of economic cau- 
sality (Mommsen 1974, p. 51; Weber 1977, p. 92). Despite his positive 
opinion of the heuristic value of economic approaches to historical explana- 
tion, Weber strenuously attacked any notion of monocausality. His stric- 
tures on concept formation in the social sciences deny the possibility of 
building theories that, like Marxism, seek to explain the totality of social 
life. For Weber, every social theory is necessarily partial. 

Weber's epistemological idealism refutes historical materialism only by 
denying the possibility of creating a general and total theory of society. He 
demoted the privileged claims of economic determinism while acknowledg- 
ing the many substantive insights of Marxist interpretations of cultural 
events and processes. The Marxist interpretation remains but one among 
the infinite number of possible interpretations shaped by different, ever- 
changing cultural interests. It is, therefore, incorrect to allege (Hirst 1976, 
pp. 65-66, 76) that Weber's typalogies are automatic consequences of his 
neo-Kantian framework. Precisely the opposite is the case. Weber's theory 
of social action does not claim any special permanence or privilege beyond 
the continued relevance of those cultural interests that Weber brought to 
his work. These concerns, related to the problem of rationalization and the 
“uniqueness” of the West (Hawthorn 1976, p. 163), shape the ideal types 
outlined in Economy and Society. Views of Weberian typologies as definitive 
guides for non-Marxist research parody Weber’s own views and obscure 
those critical elements that made his work possible in the first place. 

Critical students of Weber, such as Parsons and Schutz, have understood 
the impossibility of establishing, within a strictly Weberian framework, 
general theories of action that uphold, in opposition to Marxism, the “sub- 
jective point of view.” The subjective point of view could form the basis 
of a general social theory only if the critical principle of Wertbeziehung 
and the associated problem of historical knowledge were detached from 
Weber’s work. To follow this development, I turn to the early work of 
Parsons and Schutz. 


8 Cf. Simmel’s remarks, in another cortext, on the valuational inferiority of the mass 
compared with the individual (1950, pp. 31-33). Similarly revealing is Rickert’s blunt 
remark that, in view of the value of individuality, “Goethe zu einem solchen Menschen 
[‘Durchschnittsmenschen’] sich verhált wie die Diamant Kohinoor zur einem Stiick 
Kohle” (1912a, p. 246). 
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WEBER,. PARSONS, AND SCHUTZ: THE UNIT ACT 


The action theories developed by Parsons and Schutz in their early writings 
begin with the problem of meaning posed by Weber. All three theorists 
argued that emergent features of social life resuit from the pursuit of ends 
that have meaning for actors. Weber, however, insisted that identification 
of meaningful ends of action presupposes a set of value-relevances: the 
theorist's cultural interests limit the potentially infinite number of causally 
efficacious motives of action. Parsons and Schutz radically changed this 
feature of Weber’s work, eliminating the principle of Wertbeziehung and 
the problem of historical knowledge from their theories of social action. 
One consequence of this development is the uncritical view of “facts” that 
their theories take. 

A preliminary observation shows how Farsons and Schutz diverged from 
Weber, and from each other, on the issues of value-relevance and the role 
of theory in constructing facts. All three based their theories of action on 
the analysis of irreducible “unit acts.” Weber (19685, p. 439) regarded 
“the single individual and his action” as the basic unit of analysis. This 
definition stresses cultural significance relative to specific evaluative pre- 
suppositions of the theorist. Unit acts, for Parsons (1949, pp. 731, 739) 
and Schutz (1972, p. 11), are, respectively, composed of certain analytic 
elements or “nothing else than processes of meaning-establishment and 
understanding occurring within individuals.” Parsons’s definition of unit 
acts has a strictly analytic status and is therefore not logically tied to the 
actor’s account of action. In explicit opposition to Parsons, Schutz defined 
unit acts from the actor’s account of them; only the actor “is qualified 
to ‘breakdown’ his own action system into genuine “unit acts! " (Schutz 
and Parsons 1978, pp. 37-38, 41). Curiously enough, Weber’s doctrine 
of Wertbeziehung straddled the positions of Parsons and Schutz on this 
point. Because Parsons and Schutz abandaned this doctrine, they lost sight 
of critical links between the interests of the theorist and the construction 
of the most fundamental “fact” in social science, the unit act. The following 
remarks trace the exclusion of historical issues from Weber’s VOD first by: 
Schutz (1972) and then by Parsons (1949). 


SCHUTZ: INTERNAL TIME-CONSCIOUSNESS AND 
SELF-INTERPRETATION 


The initial premise of Schutz's phenomenological interpretation of Weber 
implies the irrelevance of Wertbeziehung. A phenomenological approach to 
theory requires suspension of all judgments of the adequacy or causal 
efficacy of subjective meanings. No basis for such judgments is possible 
as this would violate the premise of the epoché, the “bracketing” of judg- 
ment.in phenomenological analysis (Husserl 1962, pp. 96-99; 1965, pp. 
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106-7). Units of social action, for Schutz, are immediately presented to 
the observer in actors! accounts of their action. Thus, the observer's criteria 
of significance cannot constitute possible objects of analysis. “It is methodo- 
logically inadmissible to interpret a given series of acts as a unified sequence 
without any reference to a project and then ascribe to them a subjective 
meaning" (Schuiz 1972, p. 216). “Projects,” subjective meanings of 
anticipated action, are both the interpretable object of analysis and the 
yardstick of analysis. Despite Weber's pronouncements on the subject, 
Schutz claimed that Weber was not concerned with the subjective meaning 
of action but “with the external course of the act quite apart from any 
concern with the conscious experiences of the actor" (1972, pp. 226-27). 

For Weber, Wertbeziehung epistemologically justified interpretive pro- 
cedures in sociology and practically oriented it to specific tasks. Schutz 
turns instead to an ontological description of certain invariant features 
of consciousness as a guide for interpretive understanding. “The meaning- 
structure of the social world can only be deduced from the most primitive 
and general characteristics of consciousness"; namely, the “internal time- 
consciousness" in which meaning is “constituted originally and in its most 
generic sense" (Schutz 1972, pp. 12-13, 40; Schutz and Parsons 1978, p. 
35). 

The following implications of internal time-consciousness are relevant for 
the production of meaning. Like Husserl (1962, pp. 290-92; 1964, pp. 
175-81), Schutz regards meaning as an attentional modification of lived 
experience. This modification isolates past experiences from the uniform 
stream of consciousness. Meaning “is merely the special way in which the 
subject attends to his lived experience? (Schutz 1972, p. 215). This atten- 
tion to lived experience has pragmatic roots. Anticipated actions, “projects,” 
are guided by past (“because”) motives of similar completed actions. Thus, 
“self-interpretation of lived experience" presupposes all anticipated action 
in present experience; “every project ‘interprets’ the meaning being con- 
stituted in the projected acticn by referring it back to analogous acts" 
(Schutz 1972, pp. 90, 94, 105). For Schutz, temporality is crucial because 
meaning links lived experience with anticipated actions; meaning “elevates 
experience into an action" (1972, p. 215). This is as true for the interpreta- 
tion of social action as it is for self-interpretation. 


Time and Social Meaning 


The simplest social action involves the face-to-face encounter with its 
“simultaneity . . . of two separate streams of consciousness" (Schutz 
1972, pp. 102-4, 134, 163, 131, 219). All interpretive understanding of 
others implies this simultaneity (Schutz 1972, pp. 135-36), most com- 
pletely approximated in direct encounters between consociates. Anticipated 
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action is oriented toward consociates by isolating previously shared ex- 
periences relevant to the contemporary project; “only a previously pro- 
jected piece of behavior can be oriented” to others (Schutz 1972, pp. 
144-45). Thus, as in the case of individual consciousness, “meaning in 
the social world is itself conditioned by time” (Schutz 1972, p. 220). 

The temporal parameters of social meanings, however, are more variable 
than those of self-understanding. Interpretive understanding of others pre- 
sumes shared experience. Schutz traced “the modifications this assumption 
undergoes in the different regions of the social world” (1972, p. 105). From 
intimate contacts between consociates in present time, regions of increasing 
anonymity radiate in concentric circles toward past and future time. Within 
each region exists “a way of perceiving and a way of understanding the 
subjective experiences of others" (Schutz 1972, pp. 135, 139, 219). In- 
creasing anonymity implies decreasing simultaneity of separate flows of 
consciousness and, therefore, greater reliance on more depersonalized, fixed, 
general, and typified forms of meaning (Schutz 1962, pp. 71-72; 1972, 
pp. 184—85, 193-95, 203, 219). Interpretations of “contemporaries” and 
“predecessors” can proceed only “in an ideal-typical way” (Schutz 1972, 
p. 226). 

For Schutz, all social meanings are invariably organized “within the 
framework of the categories of familiarity and strangeness” (1962, p. 72). 
Social meaning is not, in this scheme, a “predicate” variously attached to 
different types of action; social action itself is a complex of meaning 
(Schutz 1972, pp. 215-16). The production of meaning, not the attainment 
of meaningful goals or ends, is central to Schutz's theory of action. Social 
action is accomplished by the intersubjective creation of meaning, while 
contextual problems raised by the problem of attaining ends fade from view. 

Schutz proscribed the implicit causal analysis incorporated in Weber's 
ideal-typical concepts. For Schutz, ideal types are typified meanings, called 
“cookbook knowledge” or common sense, used by actors to interpret action 
(1962, p. 73). According to Schutz, the contextual problem of action, im- 
plementing goals or values, led Weber to idealize actors. Actors in Weberian 
theory are fictitious “puppets,” responding automatically to theoretical con- 
cerns not evident in the naive attitude of everyday life because the depicted 
consciousness of such actors “is not subject to the ontological conditions 
of human existence" (Schutz 1962, pp. 81-82). 

. The ontology of everyday life in Schutz’s analysis underlies his general 
theory of action. This theory circumvents central issues in Weberian so- 
ciology raised by the problem of historical knowledge. Historical estimations 
of adequate causes and of significant consequences of efforts to realize 
valued ends are foreign to Schutz's use of ideal types. Instead, he reduced 
history itself to a subjective field of experience, to categories of intimacy 
and anonymity. This stance is also evident in recent phenomenological ap- 
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proaches to social theory. Historical research in sociology becomes a study 
of conceptions of existential historicity because in history “there is only a 
succession of ‘presents’ and of prevailing notions of the past in relation to 
them” (Lyman and Scott 1970, p. 190; Lyman 1978, p. 94). Uniform 
conditions of establishing meaning in the social world, for example, the 
rupture between individual streams of consciousness and “objective” time, 
shape the historical dimension of social life (Berger and Luckmann 1967, 
pp. 58, 93). These views are completely antithetical to Weber’s preoccupa- 
tion with unique conjunctions revealed by historical inquiry. 


FROM WERTBEZIEHUNG AND IDEAL TYPES TO NORMS AND LAWS 


Parsons’s enthusiasm for Weber has two sources. First, more than any of 
the authors examined in The Structure of Social Action—Durkheim, Mar- 
shall, Pareto—Weber worked within both idealist and positivist theoretical 
traditions. Weber’s synthesis avoided the extremes that vitiated both tradi- 
tions: the idealist disregard for “obstacles to the realization of norms” and 
the positivist dismissal of “normative aspects of action” (Parsons 1949, 
pp. 486, 638, 683, 732). Second, Parsons saw in Weber’s writings a non- 
Marxian foundation for general theory. Parsons argued (1949, pp. 503, 
510, 715) that Weber’s “anti-Marxian interpretation” of the origins of 
capitalism stressed “ultimate values and value attitudes” and led directly 
to “an analytical sociological theory.” The formal and substantive outlines 
of Parsons’s action theory, an analytic framework stressing the centrality 
of norms (Burger 1977, p. 326), can thus be discerned in Weber’s writings. 
For Parsons, Weber’s seminal contribution was to combine idealism and 
positivism in a general theory that upheld, in SBpesiHon: to historical 
materialism, the subjective point of view. 

Parsons's interpretation of Weber is idiosyncratic and unduly stresses 
normative aspects of meaning (see Cohen, Hazelrigg, and Pope 1975) for 
the following reason. Weber “refuted” historical materialism, but only at 
the expense of general theory per se. For Weber, the untenable features 
of historical materialism were merely specific instances of a more wide- 
spread fallacy: the attempt to go beyond ideal-typical analysis to develop 
a general theory of society. Parsons's concern with normative dimensions 
of social life, a concern evident in his earliest writings (1935), was, as we 
shall see, inseparable from the analytic turn Weberian action theory takes 
in The Structure of Social Action. 

According to Parsons, Weber failed to see that ideal types, while rep- 
resenting the unique configurations of historical individuals, are themselves 
analytically reducible. Parsons sought to defend an “analytic view” in 
opposition to historicist conceptions of theory (Bershady 1973, p. 6), which, 
in Parsons’s view, unduly constrain Weberian theory. An ideal-typical con- 
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cept is a specific “set of relations between the values of the analytic ele- 
ments” of a more general theory (Parsons 1949, pp. 616-18; 621). Parsons 
claims that Weber was unaware of the general analytic theory implied by 
his ideal types (1949, pp. 626, 716) and therefore “did not exhaust the 
analytic possibilities” presented by his empirical research (Parsons 1949, 
pp. 577n., 628-29, 633-35, 685). The following assertion guided Parsons’s 
interpretation of Weber: “A complete scientific theory is not attained until 
all concrete types of a class of historical individuals . . . can be thought of 
as exemplifying different combinations, according to laws, of the same 
analytical and structural elements” (Parsons 1949, p. 624). Given the 
universal character of analytic knowledge, ideal types must be “systemati- 
cally related to one another” (Parsons 1949, pp. 618, 626) irrespective of 
the value-relevances of different theorists that shape them. 

Parsons's discussion of the three types of action shows how his emphases 
on normative constructs and on general theory are mutually supportive. 
He asserted (1949, p. 684) that “one principle aspect of the ideal type is 
its normative character.” Since Weber's antipathy toward general theory 
concealed this, he regarded the three types of action as irreducible. Parsons 
observed that it was possible to analytically reduce these three types to 
structures of rational action governed by different norms (1949, p. 648). 
For traditional action, “the adaption of means to ends” is “rational” within 
the limits established by norms, for example, “a traditionally fixed standard 
of living" (Parsons 1949, pp. 616-17, 646). Thus, traditional action, as 
zweckrational and wertrational action (1949, p. 645), can be reduced to 
analytic elements of the unit act. 

In general, The Structure of Social Action attempts to rectify Weber's 
“erployment of ideal-type concepts in place of more general analytic con- 
cepts” (Parsons 1949, p. 619).9 This, in turn, implies loosening the limits 
that the problem of historical knowledge imposed on analytic theory in 
social science. Weber, we saw, relegated analytic knowledge in social theory 
to the task of specifying relevant nonsubjective conditions that hinder or 
promote the pursuit of values. If the problem of implementing values and 
realizing ends dominates social theory, it is possible to enlarge the role of 
analytic knowledge proportionately. This precise strategy underlies Par- 
sons's intepretation of Weber. 

This strategy for developing a general theory within an action framework 
led zo the preoccupation with normative dimensions of values characteristic 
of Parsons's work. The subjective meaning of action, for Weber, was se- 
lectively constituted by the interests of the theorist and empirically demon- 


® Cf. a later formulation of the same point by Parsons (1967, p. 75): "It is now pos- 
sible to go somewhat béyond the concept of the ideal type, by making a more sophisti- 
cate and thorough use of the concept of system.” 
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strated by historical methods that preclude rigorous analytic reduction. 
Parsons circumvented these limitations by recasting the problem of mean- 
ing in normative terms. His earliest writings argued that the ultimate. ends 
of action innately tend toward normative integration (1935, p. 295). For 
Parsons, norms are objective features of society (1949, p. 75). They are 
simply selected and not selectively constituted by the principle of Wert- 
beziehung. Parsons's discussion of this principle suits this distinction: the 
“ subjective’ direction of interest of the scientist," understood by Weber 
as the basis for selectively constructing facts, is for Parsons an interest 
determining “a choice of variables" (1949, pp. 585n., 683). Objectively 
specified norms establish the subjective meaning of the means-end relation- 
ship of action. 

Thus, Parsons transformed the inherent autonomy of value-choice, pre- 
sumed by Weber, into the normative determination of value-choice. Par- 
sons's emphasis on the normative dimension of values radically solves the 
problem of meaning in Weberian sociology. It becomes possible to apply 
a rigorously analytic theory to the study of action because norms objectively 
specify for actors the appropriate means and ends of action. This objective 
Specification eclipses the theorists value-related selection of causally sig- 
nificant meanings. As Horton (1964, p. 294) observed, “The problem of 
the perspective of the observer . . . is avoided by interpreting values not 
as political and utopian ideals, but as neutral objects of the social system 
being observed." 

The major issue confronting Parsons's action theory is the implementa- 
tion of normatively sanctioned values. Meaning itself is no longer a prob- 
lem. Thus, Parsons's emendation of Weber preserved Weber's synthesis of 
idealist and positivist thought but also avoided the problems of Wertbezie- 
hung and historical knowledge. This emendation achieved its desired goal 
of loosening the limits posed by these historical problems to the develop- 
ment of analytic social theory. 


Science and Action 


Parsons's analytic emendatior of Weber is clearly incompatible with a 
distinction between the logic of concept formation in the natural and the 
social sciences. For Parsons (1949, pp. 591, 595, 597, 623), differences 
between the two sciences are not logical, as Weber thought, but substantive. 
Theoretical interests in explanation or control and interpretation do not 
delineate boundaries between natural and social science. The development 
of analytic theory with “the motive of control” characterizes sociology as 
well as the natural sciences (Parsons 1949, pp. 595-98). The point about 
control is valid given Parsons's subordination of the problem of meaning 
to the problem of implementing values. The “motive of control” not only 
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applies to the social scientist but also is an integral feature of rational 
action. An inherent interest in control is a prerequisite for achieving one's 
ends. 

Rational action requires empirically valid propositions to enable the 
selection of means to proceed in accordance with the norm of rationality. 
The instrumental utility of empirically valid knowledge thus establishes 
the solidarity of science and action. In many early works, Parsons defended 
this solidarity despite the unsystematic nature of empirically valid proposi- 
tions used to guide action in everyday life (1935, pp. 286-88; 1938, pp. 
654-56; 1949, pp. 586, 599-600, 699). The solidarity of science and action 
is a basic assumption that guides Parsons's concern with “the role in action 
of the norm of rationality in the sense of a scientifically verifiable intrinsic 
means-ends relationship” (1949, p. 683). 

The interest in control common to action and science underlies Parsons’s 
effort to develop an analytical theory of action. The “susceptibility of ra- 
tional action to general causal analysis” and, hence, the importance of 
general analytic concepts in social science follow from the convergence of 
science and action: “Does not the solidarity of scientific knowledge with 
rational action imply the existence of a formal schema of elements of 
action which is . . . exempt from the relativity of concrete knowledge?” 
(Parsons 1949, pp. 584, 638, 715). Weber (1975, p. 186) had made the 
same point but with the following caveats (p. 188): (1) rational selection 
of means to achieve determinant ends “functions exclusively as an hypothesis 
or as an ideal typical construct" having “heuristic” value (emphasis in 
original); (2) when such rational action is analyzed, “interpretation” is 
minimized and consists of the general dictum that individuals act “‘purpose- 
fully.” Parsons easily disposed of these troublesome caveats because (1) 
he eliminated by fiat the problem of historical knowledge posed by Wert- 
beziehung and (2) he stressed the normative component of ends that ob- 
jectively "fixes" interpretative issues, Parsons thus created a theory of 
action that is analytic rather than heuristic; yet this analytic theory also 
retained a place for “idealistic” elements in the analysis of highly rational- 
ized activities. 

This analytic recasting of Weberian theory, though it retains “idealistic” 
elements, reduces interpretive tasks to empirical specification of norms. 
The essential “tension” between “normative” and "conditional" elements 
of action is, then, not as acute as Parsons suggested (1949, p. 732) ; such 
“tension” exists in the problem of attaining normatively sanctioned ends. 
If the autonomy of value-choice is “fixed” by the normative determination 
of ends and means, obstacles to the attainment of ends will preoccupy 
theoretical work. This focus on empirical obstacles to sanctioned ends in 
The Structure of Social Action displays intimate links between analytic 
action theory and systems theory. Cybernetic developments in Parsons's 
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later writings on evolution (1966, 1975) do not represent a qualitative 
change in the direction of his work. The problem of attaining normatively 
sanctioned ends is analytically similar to the cybernetic problem of specify- 
ing “goal state” variables of self-regulating systems. In both cases, the 
same issues of control are raised by the congruence of empirical processes 
and science. Hermeneutic issues are equally irrelevant for both phases of 
Parsons’s work. 

Because Parsons did not distinguish between concept formation in natural 
and in social science, he reintroduced a rigorous separation between his- 
torical and sociological research. Sociology sees in “historical individuals” 
merely single instances that demonstrate the operation of general laws; 
history regards the historical individual for its own sake (Parsons 1949, 
pp. 598-99, 760). No longer is historical research an integral moment of 
theoretical work in sociology. For Weber, historical reflection established 
the theorist's relation to his subject matter and constituted potential objects 
of analysis. For Parsons, historical work retrospectively tests general the- 
ories of society. Thus, history is reduced to the field of validation for 
general propositions that are developed in isolation from the problem of 
history. 


CONCLUSION 


Clearly, little common ground exists between the action theories extracted 
from Weber by Parsons and Schutz. They applied different formal and sub- 
stantive interests to Weber’s work, interests that were shaped by contrary 
philosophic temperaments. Aside from staunch convictions that their work 
represented the subjective point of view in sociology, only the following 
similarities stand out in the development of Parsons’s and Schutz’s action 
theories: (1) Weber’s heuristic view of concepts is reworked, in antithetical . 
ways, to justify general theories of society, and (2) the centrality of his- 
torical inquiry for theory is abolished. For Schutz, ideal types were not 
heuristic tools of inquiry but products of the mundane theorizing of actors. 
An ontological analysis of certain invariant features of consciousness demon- 
strated the source of these ideal types. Fealty to the subjective point of view 
required analysis that refrained from substituting second-order concepts 
for the actual type-concepts used by actors to establish social meaning. 
Parsons resolved the unsatisfactory status of ideal types by analytic re- 
formulation. An epistemological analysis showed that ideal types were com- 
binations of elements analytically relevant for all concrete types of action. 
Parsons’s normative definition of values that motivate action created a 
subjective point of view that was compatible with a general, analytic 
theory of action. 
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The extraction of general theories frem Weber's work by Parsons and 
Schutz severed critical links between historical research and theoretical 
synthesis. This conclusion does not imply that Weber perfected a rap- 
prochemeni between history and sociolozy, only that their intimate con- 
nection in his work disappeared in the early works of Parsons and Schutz. 
Singularity and uniqueness in history are ignored by Schutz's ontology of 
the temporal parameters of social meaning. Historical dimensions of social 
life acquire the character of a subjective drama'in which individuals recon- 
cile their inherently free intentionality with established social meanings. 
The singular nature of historical reality is thus transformed into its op- 
posite: a wholly abstract, universal relationship between predecessors and 
the present. Parsons, on the other hand. delineated sharp boundaries be- 
tween historical and theoretical work. His positivist view of history depicts 
it as a succession of discrete space-time events, and the historical dimension 
of social life becomes a fund of empirical data to be used for testing general 
theoretical propositions. 

Both Parsons and Schutz acknowledged the incompatibilities of their 
emendations of Weber. Parsons sharply disavowed Schutz's ontological ap- 
proach (Schutz and Parsons 1978, pp. 66, 73-74, 85, 88); Schutz re- 
proached Parsons for not appreciating the central importance of internal 
time-consciousness (Schutz and Parsons 1978, p. 104). Many theoretical 
. controversies in contemporary sociology focus on this and other differences 
between their action theories. They disagreed sharply about the existence 
of a single rationality governing science and action. Moreover, Parsons's 
explanatory analysis of implementing normatively sanctioned values and 
Schutz's interpretive analysis of meaning-establishment characterize anti- 
thetical positions in the ongoing positivist-phenomenological debate in so- 
ciology. It is ironic to observe that Weber did not conceive of the tasks of 
explanation and interpretation as antithetical. The strands of Weber’s 
synthesis of positivist and idealist theories, unraveled by Parsons and 
Schutz, have come to form hostile theoretical camps within sociology. 

Are today’s theoretical problems in sociology due in no small measure 
to efforts to derive general theories without historical reflection? I have 
suggested this idea elsewhere (Zaret 1978), and this case study supports 
that thesis. Central to Weber’s theoretical work was a historically grounded 
procedure for generating concepts. It united explanatory and interpretative 
analyses and was reflexive in a historical sense: it took into account the 
historically conditioned interests—intellectual, moral, political—of the the- 
orist. Contemporary debates between practitioners of positivist and phe- 
nomenological sociology focus precisely on these elements of Weberian 
sociology: explanation, interpretation, reflexivity. Dividing historical and 
sociological work has been a penny-wise and pound-foolish economy in 
terms of our ability to surmount current controversies and generate new 
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theories. As Stinchcombe recently suggested (1978, p. 17), benefits of a 
division of labor between history and sociology may be more illusory than 
real because sociologists “do much better theory when interpreting the his- 
torical sequence than they do when they set out to do ‘theory’.” 

Still, a wholesale conversion of sociology to Weberian practices will not 
resolve the theoretical issues raised in this article. These issues apply to 
a broader spectrum of theories than those examined here. The eclipse of 
history in the rise of academic sociology is not limited to Parsons’s and 
Schutz’s revisions of Weber. Consider, for example, the transition from 
evolutionism to cybernetic theories, from the positivist school of Comte 
and Durkheim to current work on theory construction, from Marx's re- 
search to the arid structuralism of Althusser, Hirst, and Poulantzas. More- 
over, Weber’s skeptical view of theory as a noncumulative collection of 
paradigms is clearly unsatisfactory. A skeptical view of theory is not, how- 
ever, a necessary consequence of a thoroughly historicized sociology but 
depends, instead, on the manner in which theory is historically grounded. 
Can historical interests of the theorist be grounded in something other 
than or in addition to personal values? Weber’s work reveals the problems 
to be solved more fruitfully than their solutions. Thus, the widespread 
assumption in Western sociology (Bershady 1973, pp. 1-10) that his- 
toricism has been irrevocably laid to rest may yet be premature. Develop- 
ment of historically grounded theory still remains one of the vital tasks 
confronting sociology. 
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This study examines the extent to which the unavailability of satis- 
factory child care is a constraint on employment for mothers with 
children under five years of age. It also explores some of the social 
and demographic correlates of constraint and the role child care plays 
in the relationship between labor-force participation and fertility. 
The analysis is based on data from the June 1977 Current Population 
Survey for the United States. A substantial minority of mothers with 
young children, both nonemployed and employed, feel that if child 
care were available at reasonable cost, they would seek employment 
or work more hours. Child-care constraint seems to be most prevalent 
among mothers who. are young, black, single, with low education 
and with little income. The relatively low fertility expectations among 
those prevented from working by the unavailability of child care 
suggests that not just current employment, but also the intention 
or desire to work, is related to fertility behavior. The differential in 
births expected by labor-force status is minimized by the inclusion 
of “constrainees” with the nonemployed. 


The labor-force participation of women has increased substantially in 
recent years. The most dramatic change has been for women with pre- 
school children. Although their participation rates have remained lower 
than for women as a whole, the gap has been decreasing. In 1950, 13.6% 
of women with children under six years of age were in the labor force, 
compared with 33.9% for all women-—a difference of 20.3 percentage 
points (U.S. Department of Labor 1976, 1977). By 1977, the labor-force 


1 Paper presented at the 73rd annual meeting of the American Sociological Association, 
September 4-8, 1978, San Francisco. We acknowledge gratefully the computer pro- 
gramming assistance of Helen Ginn, the assistance of Maurice Moore and Mary Powers 
in the development of the overall project, and the constructive criticism of the anony- 
mous reviewers of this Journal. The collection of the child-care data was conducted by 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census with funding from NICHD (R.A. 1-YO1-HD-71028). 
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participation rates for women with children less than six years old had 
increased threefold to 40.9%, compared with 48.0% for all women—a 
difference of only 7.1 percentage points (U.S. Department of Labor 1978). 

This narrowing gap is a remarkable phenomenon when we consider the 
fact that most women with preschool-age children must arrange for some- 
one else to care for their children if they are to work outside the home 
either full or part time. Moreover, as we shall see, most employed mothers 
are employed full time. There have been numerous studies of the types 
of child-care arrangements women make and the extent to which they 
are satisfied with such arrangements (for a review of this literature, see 
Woolsey and Nightingale [1977]). However, the relationship of the avail- 
ability of child care to employment and fertility decisions has received 
minimal attention. To our knowledge, only two ‘studies consider the un- 
availability of child care as a constraint on employment among nonem- 
ployed mothers. Dickinson (1975) found that among nonemployed moth- 
ers with children less than 12 years of age, 68% felt that, if they wanted 
to take jobs, some child-care arrangements could be made; 16% felt such 
arrangements were definitely not available, and the remaining 16% were 
uncertain. This finding is based on the 1973 wave of the national Panel 
Study of Income Dynamics. In the Westinghouse study (Westinghouse 
Learning Corporation 1977), 18% of nonemployed mothers said they 
were not employed because they could not make (or afford) satisfactory 
child-care arrangements. This finding relates to a population of women in 
families with annual incomes of $8,000 or less and with a child under 
nine years of age. 

In this paper, we address the issue of whether the problem of child care 
represents a substantial constraint on employment for mothers with pre- 
school children, either by keeping them out of the labor force or by re- 
stricting the number of hours they spend on the job. We also consider 
some of the social and demographic correlates of constraint and whether 
employed women using some types of child care are more likely to feel 
prevented from working more hours than those using other types of child 
care. 

We further examine how the separation of the subgroup of “constrain- 
ees” may help to specify the relationship between employment and fer- 
tility. Theoretically, it has been argued by some that child care, by re- 
ducing the burden of child rearing, might increase fertility desires (Redd- 
away 1939; Myrdal 1941). Others have argued that, by permitting 
women to engage in nonfamilial activities, child care may serve to lower 


2 It is the wife’s, not the husband’s, employment that is generally viewed as contingent - 
on the arrangement of suitable child care, but as traditional sex-role behavior changes 
this may change also. 
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fertility desires (U.S. Commission on Population Growth and the Ameri- 
can Future 1972; Schultz et al. 1972). Although these positions have 
been taken in the absence of data, recent empirical evidence relating to 
nonemployed mothers of young children supports the antinatalist position: 
among such mothers, child-care users expected fewer children than non— 
child-care users (Presser 19785). Child care may be used as a means of 
reducing the “burden” of parental responsibilities regardless of whether 
such relief is to facilitate finding employment. Since desiring such relief 
may be related to lower fertility and because we have no measure of the 
perceived burden of child rearing, the relationship among child care, em- 
ployment, and fertility cannot be established unambiguously in this analysis. 
We know that women in the labor force have somewhat fewer children 
than women not in the labor force. It may be that, among the latter, 
fertility is relatively low for those who would like to work but cannot 
do so—and one reason for this inability to work may be the unavailability 
of satisfactory child care at reasonable cost. Accordingly, we might expect 
that differences in fertility by labor-force status would be greater if such 
women were excluded from the nonemployed. Because the data we analyze 
to consider these issues are cross-sectional, we shall be considering fer- 
tility expectations but not subsequent fertility. 


SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 


The June 1977 Current Population Survey was based on a sample of 
approximately 53,500 interviewed households. Child-care questions were 
asked of all women in these households aged 18—44 with children under 
five years of age residing in the household. (The five-year-olds were ex- 
cluded because most attend kindergarten and thus are not truly preschool. . 
ers—an important restriction when analyzing child-care arrangements.) 
Stepchildren and adopted children were included along with natural chil- 
dren. Our subsample consists of 8,331 women: of these, 2,096 were em- 
ployed and 5,335 were nonemployed (that is, either unemployed or not 
in the labor force). 

This national sample for June 1977 indicates that an estimated 35.4% 
of all women with children less than five years old were employed, 5.5% 
were unemployed, and the remaining 59.196 were not in the labor force. 
Of all employed women with children less than five years of age, 65.146 
worked full time and 34.996 part time. Employed mothers in this sample 
differ little from nonemployed ones with respect to selected social and 
demographic characteristics, namely, age, marital status, race, and educa- 
tion. Family income was only slightly lower among the nonemployed than 
the employed. Also, for married women, husband present, there was little 
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difference by employment status in husband's socioeconomic characteris- 
tics, namely, his education, labor-force status, and occupation. The critical 
distinction between employed and nonemployed mothers relates to their 
stage of family formation, not their socioeconomic status. Nonemployed 
_mothers tended to have larger families, more children less than five years 
old, and more very young children under five than employed mothers. 


THE PREVALENCE OF CHILD-CARE CONSTRAINTS 


The high employment rate of mothers with young children might lead us 
to expect that almost all such mothers who want or need to work are able 
to find satisfactory low-cost child care without much difficulty. Our data 
suggest, however, that many more mothers with children less than five 
years of age would be working or working more hours if suitable child 
care were available. 

Mothers who were nonemployed and not looking for work were asked 
the following question: “If satisfactory child care were available at rea- 
sonable cost, would you be looking for work at this time?” A substantial 
minority, 17.4%, said yes, and an additional 5.6% did not know. Thus, 
close to one out of five mothers with preschool-age children and not 
in the labor force said they would be looking for work (or employed) 
if suitable child care were available (more than one out of five if the 
“don't knows” are included). Of course, attitudes do not necessarily pre- 
dict behavior, and it is possible that women overestimate their readiness 
to seek employment. On the other hand, there may be an underestimate 
of readiness for employment, since improved availability of child care 
might increase demand for its use and stimulate interest in employment. 
In the absence of data for either position, we shall regard the actual re- 
sponse to the question as our bes: estimate of child care as a constraint on 
employment. It is in line with the estimates previously cited for different 
samples of nonemployed mothers. 

Employed mothers were asked, “If you could find additional satisfactory 
child care at reasonable cost, would you work more hours?” Again, a sub- 
stantial minority answered affirmatively: 16.2% said yes and 3.3% did 
not know. As might be expected, those employed part time were much 
more likely to feel prevented by the unavailability of suitable child care 
from working more hours than those employed full time. As table 1 shows, 
about one out of four part-time employed mothers indicated they would 
work more hours, compared with about one out of eight full-time em- 
ployed mothers. Although relatively low, the prevalence of child-care con- 
straint among full-time workers is surprising—these women usually work 
at least 35 hours a week. 
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TABLE 1 


EMPLOYED MOTHERS WITH CHILDREN LESS THAN FIVE YEARS OLD WHO ARE 
CONSTRAINED IN THEIR LABOR-FORCE PARTICIPATION BY THE 
UNAVAILABILITY OF CHILD CARE, BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS (%) 


Wourop Worx More Hours Ir 
CHILO Cake WERE AVAILABLE 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS Yes Don't Know No Total 
Part Ome. ÓN 23.5 5.3 71.2 100.0 
Tul tme... lv a 12.2 2.3 85.5 100.0 


CORRELATES OF CHILD-CARE CONSTRAINT 


What demographic and social factors are associated with mothers feeling 
constrained by the unavailability of suitable child care? We have taken a 
conservative approach, regarding only those who said yes as constrainees: 
the “don't knows” are treated as “nos.’ It should also be noted that we 
excluded from this analysis the group of women looking for work, since 
they were not asked questions about child care as a constraint on employ- 
ment. This does not mean that child-care arrangements are not problematic 
for such women; indeed, for some this problem may prolong their period of 
looking for employment. 

We find that family formation factors (age of youngest child, children 
ever born, and number of children in the household less than five years 
old) are not relevant correlates of child-care constraint on employment, 
among either part-time or full-time workers (data not shown). As noted 
earlier, such life-cycle variables are found to be associated with whether 
a mother is employed. Apparently, they are not related to the extent to 
which child-care unavailability keeps tne nonemployed from. seeking em- 
ployment or the employed from working more hours. 

Other demographic and social variables (which are not related to wheth- 
er mothers are employed) show some association with child-care con- 
straint on employment. As may be seen in table 2, women who are most 
in need oí employment are most likely to report that the unavailability 
of satisfactory child care at reasonable cost affects their labor-force par- 
ticipation: the young mother (18-24), the unmarried mother, the black 
mother, the woman who did not graduate from high school, and the woman 
whose family income is less than $5,000. Data not shown indicate little 


3 The alternative of combining “don't knows" with “yeses” was explored. While the 
proportions who felt constrained were higher, the relationships were generally similar 
to those presented in table 2. It should also be noted that table 2 excludes all cases in 
which there were missing values for any of the variables analyzed, thereby reducing the 
sample size. 
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variation by occupation in the prevalence of constraint among part-time 
workers but some variability among full-time workers. Among the latter, 
constraint is most prevalent for craftspersons, operatives, and service work- 
ers (except private household). Women in these categories may be es- 
pecially likely to work on an hourly basis or do seasonal work and thus— 
though usually full-time workers—indicate that without child-care con- 
straint they would work more hours. 

It is important to consider the associations between each of these socio- 
economic factors and child-care constraint when controlling for the ef- 
fect of other variables. The adjusted figures in the multiple classification 
analysis presented in table 2 address this question. Overall, race has the 
strongest net effect, even though for part-time employed mothers it shares 
primacy with marital status and income. The net effects of all the variables, 
however, including race, are small. Altogether, these five variables explain 
only 8% of the total variance in the prevalence of child-care constraint 
for nonemployed mothers not looking for work, 796 for part-time em- 
ployed mothers, and 596 for employed mothers. 

It may be that the most relevant factors affecting child-care constraint 
are structural, relating to employment opportunities and the types of 
child care available as well as cost. While we cannot assess the relevance 
of employment opportunities, we can examine the type of child-care ar- 
rangements currently made by employed mothers. 


CHILD-CARE ARRANGEMENTS AND CHILD-CARE CONSTRAINT 


For employed women, child care was broadly defined to include any care 
while the mother is working, day or night, unlike the usual definition of 
. child care, which is essentially day care.* Information was obtained on the 
location of the care, who provides it, and whether the family pays for it 
(but not the amount paid or whether subsidized). Information on the 
place and person providing the child care was combined into the following 
typology: nuclear family (child's father, sibling, or other child); the 
mother herself while working either at home or away; a relative in the 
child's home; a relative in another private home; a nonrelative in the 
child's home; a nonrelative in another private home; and institutionalized 
child care such as preschool, nursery school, or day-care center. (For 
women with two or more children, this typology refers to the care used 


4 We also considered for married women the characteristics of husbands in relation to 
child-care constraint. Husband's occupation was not clearly related to wife's reporting 
of constraint. Husband's education and family income are inversely related to child- 
care constraint. 


5 Nonemployed women were asked whether they regularly used child care but not about 
the type of arrangement. 
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for the youngest child.) Among all employed women with children under 
five, 12% care for the child while working, 17% have the child cared for 
by others in the nuclear family (almost always the father), and 27% by 
another relative either in the child’s home or in another home. Only 12% 
use institutionalized facilities, 6% have a nonrelative come to (or live in) 
the child’s home, and 22% take the child to a nonrelative’s home. When 
the child is cared for by a nonrelative, 95% pay for the care; when the 
care is by a relative, 56% pay. 

Forms of child care vary in the extent to which they allow flexibility 
in hours, add commuting time to the day, are costly in terms of money 
or concern for the child's welfare, or create indebtedness with relatives. 
Does the type of child care currently being used by employed mothers 
differentiate the prevalence of constraint from working more hours? As 
may be seen in table 3, there appears to be some relationship. Institution- 
alized child-care arrangements are associated with the lowest report of 
constraint on employment, followed by care by a nonrelative in a private 
home. The latter (often referred to as family day care) is also the most 
prevalent single form of child-care arrangement made. Among full-time 
workers, those using a nonrelative in the child's home show the highest 
prevalence of constraint; among part-time workers, those using a relative 


TABLE 3 


EMPLOYED MOTHERS WITH CHILDREN LESS THAN FIVE YEARS OLD WHO ARE 
CONSTRAINED IN THEIR LABOR-FORCE PARTICIPATION BY THE UNAVAILABILITY 
OF CHILD CARE, BY TYPE OF CHILD CARE AND PAYMENT, SEPARATELY BY EM- 
PLOYMENT STATUS (%) 


Wourop Worx More Hours Ir Carp 
Care WERE AVAILABLE 


Full Part 
TYPE OF CARE AND PAYMENT Total N Time N Time N 
Nuclear family.................. 19.3 497 158 240 23.0 257 
M Othe st ; radios SEE 16.9 356 11.8 169 21.4 187 
Relative, child’s home:........... 18.8 294 15.4 199 26.1 92 
Pay TOP care. sacos 16.8 131 12.6 87 25.0 44 
a AAA 20.6 160 18.9 112 27.1 48 
Relative, other home:............ 16.7 511 11.7 366 29.3 145 
Pay for CAPS. circa 16.8 316 14.8 243 23.3 73 
Do not Pay........o.oooo.ooo... 16.4 195 4.9 123 36.1 72 
Nonrelative, child's home:........ 21.9 195 19.2 119 — 26.3 76 
Pay for cate ooo acomodadas 22.7 185 20.3 112 26.0 73 
Do not pay........... -— a 10 i 7 a 3 
Nonrelative, other home:......... 12.4 667 94 498 21.2 169 
Pay for care. ...........o.o.... 12.2 648 9.6 490 20.3 158 
DG Bot pay: sr AN a 19 5 8 a 11 
Institutionalized:................ 10.6 349 8.2 267 18.3 82 
Pay for A 10.5 324 7.9 252 19.4 72 
Do not pay... oor ri 12.0 25 a 15 a 10 
aN < 20. 
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in a private home report the highest. This would imply that payment for 
care is not generally the critical constraining factor, since care by a rela- 
tive tends to be inexpensive and care by a nonrelative in the child’s home 
and institutionalized child care tend to be the most expensive forms of 
cere (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 1976). 

While paying for child care is related to the type of care and the type 
of care is related to feeling constrained from employment, there is no 
consistent relationship between paying for care and feeling. constrained 
(table 3). The types of care that have the highest and lowest percentages 
of women reporting constraint almost all required payment and are the 
most expensive. For those types of care where some women pay and some 
do not, there is no clear pattern regarding paying and feeling constrained. 
Full-time workers who have a relative in the child's home are more likely 
to report constraint when the relative is not paid; when a relative cares 
for the child in another home they are more likely to report constraint 
if the relative is paid. Among part-time workers there is no difference in 
constraint according to whether a relative in the child's home is paid or 
nct; among women who have a relative care for the child in another 
home, those who pay are less likely to report constraint—the opposite of 
the relationship found for full-time workers. The complex relationship 
may be affected by other considerations such as the amount paid or the 
nature of the relationship with relatives (e.g., quality, availability, 
location). 


EMPLOYMENT, CHILD-CARE CONSTRAINT, AND FERTILITY 


As noted earlier, women in the labor force have fewer children than women 
hot in the labor force. Fertility differentials for our sample of mothers 
with children under five are shown in table 4. We see that the mean 
number of children ever born and the number of total births expected is 


TABLE 4 


FERTILITY DIFFERENTIALS FOR MOTHERS WITH CHILDREN LESS THAN 
FIVE YEARS OLD, BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


Mean Number of Total 








Mean Number of Births Expected, 

Employment Status Children Ever Born Excluding Uncertain 
Not employed, not looking for work..... 2.35 (4,836) 2.86 (4,355) 
Looking for work..................... 2.03 (440) 2.50 (401) 
Employed part time.................. 2.10 (1,002) 2.70 (922) 
Employed full time...............ss. 1.95 (1,888) 2.42 (1,696) 
Toa IT T 2.21 (8,166) 2.72 (7,374) 


3 


Nore.—Numbers in parentheses are N's. 
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highest for women who are not employed and not looking for work. Part- 
time workers have higher fertility and fertility expectations than do full- 
time workers, and those looking for work (most of whom are looking for 
full-time work) fall between. These data clearly support the body of 
literature relating employment characteristics to fertility behavior. They 
include a further dimension which can be used to differentiate constrainees 
from nonconstrainees within employment categories. One might expect 
nonemployed women who feel prevented from working to be more similar 
in fertility to women already in the labor force, just as women actively 
looking for work are more similar to those already employed. Likewise, 
women who are working only part time, but who would like to be working 
more, might be expected to have lower fertility than part-time workers 
who do not want zo increase their employment. 

Within employment categories, do women who feel constrained in their 
labor-force participation because of child-care unavailability expect fewer 
children than those not constrained? Table 5 shows the distribution of 
total births expected separately for women of first, second, and third 
parity. Women constrained by child care are generally more likely to . 
expect no more births than those not so constrained. This is most apparent 
for the first-parity mothers of all employment statuses (the only exception 
to the general pattern is full-time workers with two or three children). 
Thus, to the extent that birth expectations are predictive of future be- 
havior, there is support for the nction that fertility differentials by labor- 
force status would be greater if we took into account the extent to which 
women with young children reduce their labor-force i i as a 
result of child-care constraint. 


DISCUSSION 


This study was designed as a modest beginning in the analysis of child 
care in the context of both women’s employment and fertility. We do 
not have data on job skills, the availability of jobs where the respondents 
live, the cost of child care relative to expected wages, or husbands’ atti- 
tudes regarding their wives’ employment or the use of child care for pre- 
school-age children—all factors which, along with the problems of ar- 
ranging child care, might keep women out of the job market. There are 
numerous other data needs relating to child care, such as its relation to 
welfare dependency and men’s contribution to child rearing. (For a dis- 
cussion of these and other child-care issues in the context of existing 
literature, see Presser [1978a]). 

We believe that our findings present a strong case for pursuing this topic. 
The high rate of employment of mothers with young children plus sub- 
stantial hidden unemployment due to child-care constraint is an issue 
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MEAN AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL NUMBER OF BIRTHS EXPECTED? 
AMONG MOTHERS WITH CHILDREN LESS THAN FIVE YEARS OLD? BY 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS, CHILDREN EVER BORN, AND WHETHER 
CONSTRAINED BY CHILD CARE 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN PERCENTAGE EXPECTING 
Ever BORN AND 1-4 BIRTHES 
WHETHER CONSTRAINED | —— — — —————————— M 
BY CHILD CARE 1 2 3 4 MEAN TOTAL N 


Unemployed, Not Looking 


1: 
Would look...... 36.4 44.8 13.4 5.4 1.93 100.0 239 
Would not look... 23.8 52.6 16.8 6.7 2.11 100.0 969 
Don't know...... 40.7 39.0 15.3 5.1 1.88 100.0 59 
Would look. ..... . — 78.8 15.2 6.0 2.30 100.0 250 
Would not look... aos 75.0 18.0 7.0 2.37 100.0 1,171 
Don’t know...... 85.1 14.9 0 2.14 100.0 67 
"Would look. ..... 90.2 9.8 3.14 100.0 143 
Would not look... 85.9 14.1 3.21 100.0 639 
Don’t know...... 96.7 3.3 3.03 100.0 30 
Employed Part Time 
1: 
Would work more 30.5 43.9 22.0 3.7 2.00 100.0 82 
Would not work 
more.......... 21.3 51.9 19.6 7.2 2.14 100.0 235 
Don't know....... c c o c c 100.0 17 
"Would work more... 82.4 118 5.9 2.26 100.0 85 
Would not work 
more.......... PE 71.4 21.1 1.5 2.42 100.0 213 
Don't know...... e e o e e 109.0 18 
3: 
Would work more e pá 93.5 6.5 3.06 100.0 31 
Would not work 
MOre.......... T MT 86.3 13.7 3.24 100.0 102 
Don't know...... e c c e e 100.0 4 
Employed Full Time 
1: 
Would work more 46.9 38.5 12.5 2,1 1.70 100.0 96 
Would not work 
MOTE... ... 38.5 44.3 14.1 3.1 1.84 100.0 644 
Don’t know...... c c c c e 100.0 16 
2: 
Would work more ON 80.0 11.7 8.3 2.28 100.0 60 
Would not work ^ 
more.......... uo 83.3 11.2 5.5 2.22 100.0 437 
Don't know...... c c c c e 100.0 12 
3: 
Would work more M ix 76.0 24.0 3.24 100.0 25 
Would not work 
more.......... se — 93.9 6.1 3.08 100.0 212 
Don't know...... o e e e s 100.0 4 





a Excludes women who report they are uncertain about their future birth expectations. 
b Includes only wornen of first, second, or third parity. 
eN < 20. 
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of great concern—from both a theoretical and a policy perspective. Why 
do a substantial minority of women feel constrained in their labcr force 
participation because of the unavailability of child care when so many 
women do arrange such care? Economists have paid considerable attention 
to the job-search process but have neglected the child-care-search process, 
which is an integral part of the job search for mothers with young chil- 
dren. The limited number of questions included in this study restricts us 
from considering the personal and familial consequences of child-care 
constraint. We need to explore further how the ability or inability to 
make child-care arrangements affects women's current and long-term em- 
ployment and fertility, as well as the effect of fertility on employment 
and child care. We especially need detailed histories and longitudinal data 
that will permit a dynamic view of these relationships. 
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Public Opinion and Public Ignorance: The Fine 
Line between Attitudes and Nonattitudes’ 


Howard Schuman 
University of Michigan 


Stanley Presser 
University of North Carolina 


The majority of people asked their position on a highly obscure bill 
before Congress gave a “don’t know” (DK) response in two different 
national surveys, but between 25% and 30% offered an opinion. The 
latter figures dropped to 10% or less when the DK alternative was 
provided as part of the question. Contrary to findings concerning most 
issues, more educated persons showed greater willingness to admit ig- 
norance in these cases involving an unknown object. For those persons 
who did express opinions, more than mere guessing seemed to be in- 
volved: respondents appeared to interpret the wording of the question 
in a way that had meaning for them, and then to express a more gen- 
eral attitude toward that constructed object. 


Most attitude survey questions incorporate assumptions not only about the 
nature of the attitude to be measured (e.z., by specifying only some of the 
possible responses) but also about the attitude’s very existence. The typical 
unfiltered question assumes an opinion by asking what its direction is. This 
assumption would pose no difficulty if respondents were always willing to 
challenge it and freely report instances in which they had no opinion. But 
critics of attitude surveys have argued that respondents do not behave in 
this fashion and instead sometimes offer opinions on issues they know noth- 
ing about. Considering the frequency with which the criticism is made, it 
is remarkable how little direct evidence there is that bears on it. 

A study sometimes cited as relevant is Gill’s (1947) report that 70% 
of a sample was willing to give opinions on a fictitious “Metallic Metals 
Act.” Payne’s widely read book on question construction (1951) discusses 
the Gill report twice, and others (e.g., Weissberg 1976) have continued to 
refer to it. But examination of the original Gill account reveals that it is 
hardly more than an anecdote. The population sampled is identified only 


1 This research note is based on work supported by the National Science Foundation 
under grant no. SOC 76-15040. We are grateful to. Jacob Ludwig III for assistance 
during much of the research. Philip E. Converse provided helpful comments on an 
earlher draft, but is of course not responsible for our final formulation. 
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as “a group of people,” and the size of the sample is never given. Hence 
‘the report that 70% of those questioned offered an opinion on the non- 
existent act has little meaning. More solid but indirect evidence comes from 
Philip Converse's (1970) analysis of “nonattitudes”; Converse shows that 
the inconsistencies in a set of panel data fit a model assuming mostly 
random responses. Also of some relevance to this general issue is Hartley’s 
(1946) study of social distance: large majorities of college students pro- 
vided attitudes toward three nonexistent nationality groups, “Danireans,” 
“Pireneans,” and “Wallonians.” All three of these sources suggest that there 
are appreciable amounts of uninformed answering, but none offers direct 
data from the national population. 

This research note provides recent direct evidence on the issue of non- 
attitudes and does so im the context of ongoing experiments concerning how 
- the “don't know” (DK) option is presented to respondents (Schuman and 
Presser 1978). The experiments use a split-ballot design to compare “stan- 
dard questions,” where DK is allowed but not offered, with “fltered ques- 
tions," where the DK option is explicitly provided as one of the alternatives. 
In work reported thus far with a range of issues, filtered questions have 
usually added 20%--25% to the DK category; regardless of the content of 
the question or the percentage of DK on the standard form. The near con- 
stancy of this range has been striking, and it is of interest to see whether 
it persists even when we use an issue about which the ignorance of the 
general population can be presumed to be complete. 


DATA 


Two forms of a question about the “Agricultural Trade Act of 1978” were 
included at the end of November and December 1978 Survey Research Cen- 
ter telephone surveys of the American adult population? The Agricultural 
Trade Act (ATA) was not fictional, since we did not wish to lie to re- 
spondents, but it is so little known (as confirmed by inquiries to generally 
well-informed colleagues) that we presume virtually no respondents were 


2 Random Digit Dial (RDD) sampling procedures were employed. Two consecutive 
monthly surveys were used in order to increase sample size. The November RDD sam- 
ple had an N of 667 and a response rate of 70%; the corresponding December N was 
510 and the response rate 67%. Unexpectedly, the DK percentage is significantly higher 
in November than December for the filtered form (92.3% vs. 86.9%; x? — 6.33, df = 1, 
P « 02), although the difference for the standard form is nonsignificant and trivial 
(69.1% vs. 69.5%). The November questionnaire was considerably longer than the 
December one, and our interpretation is that some November respondents were more 
eager to end the task by saying DK but did so only when the filtered form made a 
DK response easy to give (see Schuman and Presser [1978, p. 252] on the effects on DK 
of impatience with telephone survey length). Since the DK difference just described is | 
small and does not interact significantly with other variables discussed in this paper, 
we present the November-December data as a single merged sample. . 
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familiar with its nature or contents. Of course they could make some un- 
supported inference from the wording of the question, and we had inter- 
viewers record all comments that respondents offered when giving their 
answers. Selection of which respondents received the standard or filtered 
form was done on a systematic random basis, though a % to 3 ratio was 
used for reasons unconnected with this particular experiment. 


RESULTS 


Univariate Effects 


The percentage of respondents answering DK to each form of the question 
is presented in table 1. To the standard form, which allows DK only when 
offered spontaneously by respondents, 31% of the sample gave an opinion 
-about the Agricultural Trade Act and 69% said DK. Thus it is not correct 
—for this question—to claim that the majority of Americans will offer an 
opinion on an issue unknown to them. Nevertheless, the proportion that 
does so is quite substantial: nearly a third of the population. 

A filtered form of the question increases considerably the willingness of 
respondents to answer DK. In this case only 10% of the population feel 
called upon to offer an opinion. This is still not a trivial percentage, but 
it is much more congenial to the assumption of a public willing to indicate 
its ignorance when that is appropriate. The tenability of the assumption 
evidently depends on the form of the question as well as on the respondent: 
if ignorance is to be revealed, it should be legitimized. Moreover, the dif- 
ference of 21% in DK percentages produced by the two forms fits very 
closely the range found in previous comparisons of standard and filtered 
questions. Even when a ceiling is placed on the DK percentage possible, 


TABLE 1 
RESPONSE TO AGRICULTURAL TRADE ACT QUESTION BY FORM (%) 


Standard (N = 387) Filtered (N == 787) 
The last question is about a different The last question is about a different 
subject. Congress has been considering subject. Congress has been considering 
the Agricultural Trade Act of 1978. Do the Agricultural Trade Act of 1978. Do 
you favor or oppose the passage of this act? you favor or oppose the passage of this act 
or do you not have an opinion on that 
issue? 

A sana E E NES 19.4 Pavon C Vh Ex Y RE P EXE 6.4 

OPPOSE ricu e exe esse ER ELE 11.4 DN Loos ee dons POSTE Td 3.7 

DK (if volunteered)........... 69. |) CENE 90.0 

Total. ni CEP e 100.0 100.1 


Full table: x? = 74.78 df= 2 P <.001. 
Favor vs. oppose: x? = 0.00 df = 1 N.S, 
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as is very nearly the case for the ATA question, the 20%-25% DK incre- 
ment due to filtering continues to appear. 

Finally, the difference in DK percentages does not seem to affect the 
distribution of substantive (favor or oppose) choices. The ratio of favoring 
the act to opposing it is a little less than 2:1 on each form. Thus here, as 
in most of our previous DK experiments, provision of a filter does not 
appreciably alter the division of opinion once DK is removed. 


Education and the DK Response 


Education has been the variable most strongly associated with the DK re- 
sponse across a wide range of issues (J. Converse 1976-77). Particularly 
when knowledge of public affairs is needed, less educated persons have been 
found more apt to give “no opinion” responses. Therefore the results in 
table 2 are surprising, as we move to this limiting case where none of the 
respondents is assumed to possess the requisite knowledge to express an 
opinion. On the standard form, willingness to say DK rises with education, 
that is, it is the most educated who most readily admit ignorance (y = 0.24, 
SE = 0.09, P < .01). Results for filtering also differ from past findings, 
since on this form there is no relation of DK to education (y = 0.04, SE = 
0.09), with all the educational categories producing quite a high DK per- 
centage. The linear component of the three-way interaction for education, 
form (standard vs. filtered), and opinion versus DK does not quite reach 
conventional levels of significance (A — 0.15, SE = 0.08, P < .10), but 


TABLE 2 
AGRICULTURAL TRADE ACT RESPONSE BY EDUCATION AND FORM (%) 


Epucation (Years) 
RESPONSE 0-11 12 13+ 


Standard Form 


FAVOR. ooo 28.4 — 19.9 15.0 
Oppose........-...--.. 14.8 10.3 10.2 
Dunas aa isa 56.8 69.9 74.9 
100.0 (81) 100.1 (136) 100,1 (167) 
Filtered Form 
Favor oeae sec 7.1 7.2 5.4 
OPDOSO..........«...... 1.8 5.0 3.6 
A eee: 91.1 87.8 91.0 
100.0 (169) 100.0 (279) 100.0 (333) 


Nore.—WN’s in parentheses. 
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identical patterns occur in the November and December surveys taken sep- 
arately, giving us some confidence in their reliability.3 

When all DK responses are omitted and the relation of education to only 
favor versus oppose is examined, neither form shows a reliable relation 
between education and position on the issue, and there is no evidence of 
three-way interaction. 

It is instructive to compare the results for the ATA with earlier results 
for an item on the 1974 Portuguese revolution (Scauman and Presser 1978).* 
The latter would seem to be almost equally esoteric, except that the vicissi- 
tudes of the revolution occupied newspaper headlines for a period in 1974 
in a way that the ATA never did. Thus we might expect persons with a 
considerable interest in serious news to have known about Portugal in 1974 
when the question was asked, while even a devoted reader of the daily New 
York Times in 1978 would be unlikely to know anything about the ATA. 
In fact, the proportions giving an opinion on Portugal are quite similar 
to those doing so on the trade act, but it turns out that this conceals an 
important difference in the relation of education to statement of an opinion 
on the two items. 

Unlike the trade act, the Portugal item shows on all forms the relation 
of education to DK responses that is usually found—more DK with less 
education. Moreover, a higher proportion of college-educated Americans 
(13-+ vears of school) offer an opinion on the Portugal item than on the 
trade act, whereas among the least educated (0-11 years of school) the 


3 When a five-category education variable is employed the results for grade-school 
respondents and those with some high school are virtually identical, and results for the 
some college and the college graduate groups are likewise essentially the same. Hence 
the relation on the standard form is stepwise, rather than strictly monotonic. We also 
looked at the effects of three other widely used background variables: age, sex, and 
race. Controlling for education, younger people are more likely than older respondents, 
men more likely than women, and blacks more likely than whites to give an opinion, 
but these findings hold true mainly for the standard form. Finally, we looked at the 
responses of farmers in the November survey (occupation was not asked in the Decem- 
ber survey) and found them to differ little from those of others. Of the 17 farmers in 
the sample, only four gave an opinion, three in favor and one opposed. (All tests for 
multivariate interaction are based on Goodman [1971]. Lamda is an effect parameter 
produced by the computer program EcrA. It is used here to evaluate a linear trend.) 


4 There were three forms of the Portugal item. The standard agree-disagree version 
asked: “How about this statement: “The new Portuguese military government is trying 
to maintzin its own control without concern for democracy in Portugal) Do you agree 
or disagree?” The filtered form asked first whether the respondent had an opinion on 
the issue and asked the agree-disagree question only of those who had answered affirma- 
tively. A standard forced-choice form asked: “In your opinion, is the new Portuguese 
military government trying to move toward democracy, or is it trying to maintain its 
own control without concern for democracy in Portugal?” 
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trade act produces an opinion more often than does Portugal.* The former 
trend is easily explained by the greater knowledge that the most highly 
educated presumably had of the Portugal issue than of the ATA. But what 
explains the tendency of the least educated respondents to offer an opinion 
on the ATA more frequently than on Portugal? We assume that the least 
educated know little about either issue, and suspect that two other factors 
produce the surprising results. First, the trade act item deals with the 
United States (“Congress has been considering . . .”) and therefore may 
appear to require an opinion more urgently than do the remote affairs of 
Portugal. Second, the question about the trade act allows a fairly simple 
(even if inaccurate) guess as to the subject matter of the question; it may 
be more difficult to comprehend the Portugal item and to figure out a posi- 
tion on it. Of course, linked to both these factors is the possibility that 
the least educated respondents are especially susceptible to pressures in the 
interview to give an opinion even when they have none. 


Sources of Favor and Oppose Responses 


Opinions on the ATA cannot be “real” in the conventional sense assumed 
in attitude surveys, since respondents have never heard of it before being 
asked. Yet the favor-to-oppose ratio of nearly two to one also departs sub- 
stantially from the 50-50 coin-flipping model that generally has been as- 
sumed for “nonattitudes” (xy? = 13.6, dí — 1, P < .001). This suggests 
that respondents who offer opinions on the ATA are able to construct some 
meaning from the question. We have interviewer recordings of some 35 
spontaneous asides by respondents, and in most of these cases it does appear 
that individuals made interpretations of the ATA that facilitated or were 
at least consistent with their substantive choice, for example, “We need 
more trade” (favor), and “Shipments from Japan are killing our products 
here” (oppose). | 
While this interpretive process might seem narrowly limited to the words 


5 For comparison with table 2, the percentages giving an opinion on Portugal in 1974 
by education are shown in the table below. All the relevant interactions for response 
by education by item (Portugal vs. ATA) are significant (P < .01). 


EDUCATION (Years) 


OPINION 0-11 12 13+ 
Standard (agree-disagree) (%)..... 30 (153) 32 (156) 46 (188) 
Standard (forced-choice) (%)...... 17 (161) 24 (167) 34 (155) 


Filtered (agree-disagree) (%)...... 5 (147) 10 (175) 19 (188) 


Nore.—WV’s in parentheses. 
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of the ATA item, it is likely that respondents call on more general attitudes 
to help with their specific evaluations. Indeed, general attitudes can be 
conceptualized in just this way—as broad orientations that provide guid- 
ance about how to respond in novel situations (Allport 1935). If this is 
the case, we ought to find associations between substantive responses to 
proposed congressional action on the ATA and responses to other items that 
are similar to it in some way. As table 3 shows, this is indeed the case 
for an item on confidence in the economic policy of the government: those 
favoring the act show more confidence in the government’s management of 
the economy than those opposed to the act. (No difference approaching 
significance occurs between filtered and standard forms in this or other 
relations discussed below; admittedly, the samples are small for detecting 
such a three-way interaction.) On another item, concerning the honesty of 
government officials, there is a nonsignificant trend for those opposing the 
ATA to perceive more “crookedness.” These two results, plus a replication 
reported below, suggest that one basis for arriving at an opinion about the 
ATA is confidence in government economic action, or perhaps in govern- 
ment more generally.® 

Our clearest conclusions, therefore, are first, that some people favor or 
oppose congressional passage of the ATA on the basis of their general con- 
fidence in government, regardless of the specific content of the act, and 
second, that some people reach an opinion based on what the words “‘Agri- 


TABLE 3 


EVALUATION OF GOVERNMENT ECONOMIC POLICY 
BY RESPONSE TO AGRICULTURAL TRADE ACT (%) 


Question Favor Oppose 


As to the economic policy of the government— 
I mean steps taken to fight inflation and un- 
employment—would you say the government is 
doing a good job, only fair, or a poor job? 


a A A own 20.0 11.0 

A A A 51.9 41.1 

Foor JOD cirios 22.5 47.9 
WO A Str esi eu eI E 100.0 (120) 100.0 (73) 


x1—13.63 df=2 P «.001 
4:70.43 SE=0.11 P<.001 


NoTE.-—Standard and filtered forms combined; N's in parentheses. 


6 This kind of interpretation also fits Hartley’s finding that attitudes about his three 
nonexistent nationality groups were related to, and could be thought of as part of, 
prejudice against real groups. (We also examined the relations between opinions on the 
ATA and several other attitude items that were available in the survey; although one 
other item showed a significant association [P < .05] we are uncertain of its meaning 
[those favoring the act were more likely to favor liberalizing marijuana laws].)- 
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cultural Trade” suggest to them. How much these two bases for construct- 
. ing an opinion overlap cannot be determined from the present data: 


REPLICATION: THE MONETARY CONTROL BILL 


In an April 1979 survey we attempted a partial replication by asking a 
national RDD telephone sample (NV — 692) about the Monetary Control 
Bill of 1979, employing in all other respects the same wording as for the 
ATA. (The Monetary Control Bill [MCB] was then a real issue before the 
House of Representatives but also one not at all likely to be known by 
respondents. Its actual content concerned banking practices.) As table 4 
shows, basic results for both overall marginals and relations to respondent 
education are quite similar to those for the ATA in tables 1 and 2. The 
: overall DK proportions are slightly higher for the new question, but the 
form difference is again about 2026. On the standard form, the proportion 
of DK responses rises significantly with education (y — 0.19, SE — 0.08, 
P < .05), although a little less steeply than for the ATA, while on the 
filtered form there is no sign of a relation.’ 


TABLE 4 
MONETARY CONTROL ACT RESPONSE BY EDUCATION AND FORM (92) 


EDUCATION (Years) 
RESPONSE 0-11 12 13+ Total 


Standard Form 





VO o 15.8 12.9 12.2 — 13.2 

Oppose A NE e ewe 16.8 15.7 9.2 13.2 

DE DAR 67.4 71.3 78.6 73.6 
Petal RM 100.0 (95) 99.9 (178) 100.0 (196) 100.0 (469) 


Filtered Form 


A > o3.00ees see ee 5.0 3.3 2.2 32.1 

OÜDD0SE Loir CERES .0 4.3 4.4 3.6 
A ere 95.0 92.4 93,4 93,3 
TO 100.0 (40) 100.0 (92) 100.0 (91) 100.0 (223) 


Note.—WN’s in parentheses. 


7 The effects of race and sex are similar to those for the ATA (see n. 3 above) in that 
men and blacks are more likely to offer an opinion (controlling for education), but for 
the Monetary Control Bill these effects are stronger on the filtered than on the standard 
form. The age results are similar to those for the ATA—younger people are more apt 
to give an opinion—except that an earlier hint of a reversal among the college edu- 
cated is more pronounced (the older, well educated give an opinion more oíten than 
expected). 
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Substantive responses (favor and oppose) approximate a 50-50 split on 
both forms, but our experience with the ATA advises against assuming that 
this indicates mere guessing. (The 50-50 split here also argues against an 
interpretation of the ATA 63-37 split as due to an acquiescence effect.) 
Since there is no sign of a relation of the favor /oppose division to education 
(as was also true for the ATA), we shall again turn to other attitude ques- 
tions for evidence that substantive choices involved interpretations of the 
question rather than a purely random process oí responding. 

Only two directly relevant attitude items are available from the April 
survey, but these two have readily interpretable associations with sub- 
stantive responses to the MCB. A direct replication was hypothesized for 
the question on evaluation of government economic policy, since the MCB, 
like the ATA, is presented as an economic issue before Congress. Results 
parallel those reported in table 3: of respondents who favor the act, 20% 
say the government is doing a good job, 47% say a fair job, and 33% say 
a poor job, compared with 8% , 45%, and 48%, respectively, for those who 
oppose the act (y = 0.30, SE = 0.14, P < .05). This finding provides 
further evidence that general confidence in government is a source for 
answers regarding both the ATA and the MCB. 

At the same time, opinions on the MCB are also significantly related to 
a question on whether the respondent believes “unemployment or inflation” 
will “cause the more serious economic hardship for people during the next 
year or so." Of those who favor the bill, 8396 choose inflation; of those 
who oppose the bill, 69% choose inflation (x? — 5.0, df = 1, P < .05). 
This suggests that some of the people favoring the MCB do so because 
they believe it is intended to reduce inflation, a hypothesis supported by 
some recorded respondent comments, for example, “That's a bill that has 
to do with controlling inflation" (favor). However, a wide range of other 
plausible (but equally incorrect) interpretations were offered, such as, 
“Well, it must be about a balanced budget” (favor), “. . . bill has to do 
with controling pay raises" (oppose). We should also note that not all 
respondent comments suggest such an effort at rational interpretation, for 
example: *I don't know what it is, so I'll oppose it” (oppose). “It has a 
bad ring to it” (oppose). One thing does seem clear: the association with 
the unemployment/inflation question is specific to the MCB, since the same 
question showed no significant relation to the ATA and in fact a trend in 
the opposite direction (fearing inflation goes with opposing the ATA). 


DISCUSSION 


Our analysis of questions about two issues unknown to the American public 
leads to several conclusions. First, a substantial minority of the public— 
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in the neighborhood of 3096 —will provide an opinion on a proposed law 
that they know nothing about if the question is asked without an explicit 
DK option. This figure is certainly lower than the “majority” sometimes 
bruited about, but it is obviously large enough to trouble those assessing 
attitudes or beliefs concerning public issues. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that in some of these cases interviewers recorded comments indicating 
considerable respondent uncertainty (e.g., ^Favor—though I really don’t 
know what it is," “You caught me on that. I don't know, but from the 
sound of it I favor it"). Moreover, we can tell from other cases where 
marginal comments are available that some respondents initially confessed 
ignorance and then chose favor or oppose only after the interviewer inap- 
propriately repeated the question, contrary to our instructions to accept 
DK responses and not probe in any way. Thus it is not true that all those 
who give an opinion do so in order to avoid admitting ignorance. Indeed, 
this evidence of respondent willingness to admit ignorance may account in 
good part for the finding that the DK level rises dramatically to 9096 or 
more when that option is fully legitimized for both interviewers and re- 
spondents by being read as part of the question.? 

Second, while we clearly cannot rule out the possibility that some re- 
spondents answer on a random basis, it is evident that many do not respond 
by merely flipping mental coins, as the classic concept of nonattitude might 
suggest. In earlier research (Schuman and Presser 1978) we argued that 
respondents lacking opinions about the particular issue referred to in a 
question may construct answers by drawing on an underlying disposition 
not specific to the issue but relevant to it. A similar process appears to 
apply here. Respondents make an educated (though wrong) guess as to 
what the obscure acts represent, then answer reasonably in their own terms 
about the constructed object. Such responses resemble nonattitudes in the 
sense that there was no prior thought about the attitude object, but our 
evidence on the way the responses are linked to general confidence in gov- 
ernment (as well as to other issues) suggests that the attitudes themselves 
are quite real. Indeed, opinions on the acts bear more than a slight resem- 
blance to opinions on many better-known but equally complex and remote 
subjects, like the safety of nuclear power plants or strategic arms limitation 
agreements. Few of even the best-informed respondents know much about 
these issues, especially when phrased in terms of proposed laws. Whether 
in opinion polls, referenda, or issue-related elections, respondents may make 
inferences only a little more firmly based than those pertaining to the ATA 
and MCB. Thus it is probably a mistake to attempt to add to “attitudes” 


8 As we were completing this paper we learned of similar results from a Cincinnati sur- 
vey that asked about a fictitious "Public Affairs Act.” To a standard form, about a 
third volunteered an opinion; to a filtered form, about 7% (see Bishop et.al., in press). 
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and “nonattitudes” a third concept such as “quasi attitudes” or “pseudo 
attitudes,” as we were tempted to do initially. l 

Third, there is one noteworthy finding in the present experiments that 
does distinguish them from most other attitude data. Usually willingness 
to give a DK response is negatively related to education, but for the two 
issues dealt with here DK is voiced more often by those with more educa- 
tion. Apparently more highly educated respondents can more readily tell 
the difference between questions that are difficult and questions that are 
impossible and are more willing to assert ignorance about the latter. The 
least educated, on the other hand, are more apt to offer an attitude when 
pressed. This distinction should not be overdrawn: even the most educated 
include some 20%-25% willing to offer opinions about attitude objects 
that are unknown to them. 

Fourth, we believe that the most useful way to extend this line of inquiry 
is to adopt the strategy used in Philip Converse’s work on nonattitudes. 
Our evidence for a significant proportion cf meaningful responses is, it must 
be recognized, compatible with as large a proportion of responses, or an 
even larger proportion, best treated as randomly generated. Panel data with 
issues like those used in the present paper would help in determining what 
the relative proportions are of the two types of response. (We plan to re- 
interview the original MCB respondents after six months for this purpose.) 

Finally, the evidence in this paper suggests that DK filters should be 
used by investigators who are interested in assessing what might be called 
“informed opinion” on public issues. Investigators more concerned with 
measuring underlying dispositions, however, might well prefer standard 
items that omit or even discourage the DK option. In this sense, there 
appears to be no general solution to the problem of which form of question 
is better. 
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Commentary and Debate 


The comments printed in this section are limited to brief critiques of 
articles and reviews published in the 4JS. These comments are ex- 
pected to address specific errors or flaws. Comments on articles are 
not to exceed 1,500 words, those on reviews 750 words. Authors of 


articles and reviews are invited to reply to comments, subject to the 
same length limits. The AJS does not publish commenters’ rebuttals 
to authors! replies. Longer or less narrowly focused comments on arti- 
cles published in the AJS should be submitted themselves as articles. 





A REEVALUATION OF A TEST OF KANTER'S HYPOTHESIS! 


In “Token Women,” Spangler, Gordon, and Pipkin (AJS 84 [July 1978]: 
160-70) report research findings which they argue support Kanter’s (1977) 
argument that the proportion of minority persons in a group is causally 
related to minority achievement. This comment suggests that the findings 
do not support Kanter’s hypothesis. The investigation suffers from at least 
three major difficulties. The authors misinterpret the meaning of difference 
scores, do not investigate the potential effects of interaction among the in- 
dependent variables, and do not address the problem of making inferences 
across levels of analysis. The result is a paper which does not test Kanter’s 
argument and does not add to our knowledge of the effects of proportions 
on group life. 


Effects of Proportions on Group Life 


Kanter (1977) argues that the proportion of minority persons in a group 
affects the behavior of minority persons in the group. Minority persons 
or tokens in skewed groups (those with minority /majority ratios of approxi- 
mately 15:85) face conditions different from those faced by tokens in tilted 


1I would like to thank Mary L. Fennell, Susan Olzak, and Rosabeth M. Kanter for 
helpful comments on earlier drafts. 


Permission to, reprint a comment printed in this section may be obtained only from 
the author. ' 
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groups (those with ratios approximating 35:65). Specifically, tokens in 
skewed groups face significantly greater performance pressure, increased 
boundary heightening, and increased stereotyping. | 

Spangler, Gordon, and Pipkin propose a test of Kanter's arguments using 
questionnaire data collected at two law schools with significantly different 
sex ratios. School A has a tilted sex ratio (0.33) while school B has a skewed 
sex ratio (0.20). The authors predict that, compared with women in the 
tilted group (school A), women in the skewed group (school B) “... (1) 
will do less well academically (performance pressure), (2) will be less 
integrated into the law school (social isolation), and (3) will be more 
likely to demonstrate traditional female preferences in study strategies 
and career choices (role entrapment)” (p. 162)? 


Data Analysis 


The authors analyze the data by comparing the magnitude of differences 
in men's and women's scores on dependent measures at the two schools. 
They argue that women's scores reflect differences on school variables as 
well as differences attributable to the effects of sex ratio. They propose 
to partition the effects of those variables by calculating difference scores 
for men and women and subsequently performing data analysis on those 
difference scores. They argue that the difference score “reflects only the 
impact of the sex ratio . . . [and] is free from school effects" (p. 162). The 
authors conclude that their hypotheses are supported because the observed 
magnitudes of differences are greater at the school with the skewed sex ratio. 


Problems with the Analysis 


An initial problem is the authors! interpretation of the difference scores. 
An adequate test of the argument depends on specification of the effects 
of variations in sex ratios. The difference scores which are reported reflect 
both more and less than such effects. The problem can be illustrated by 
casting the argument in a multiple-regression framework (fs refer to 
population parameters): 


Y = a + B1X1 + B2X2 + B3X3 + 84X1X5 
T BsX1X; + BX2X3 + 67X1X2X3 . 


Equation (1) suggests that individual scores on dependent measures (Y) 
are determined not only by the direct effects of gender (X,), sex ratio 


(1) 


2 It should be pointed out that Kanter suggests at least two possible responses to both 
increased performance pressure and increased boundary heightening. The, authors’ hy- 
potheses refer to what Kanter believed to be predominant tendencies. 
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(Xo), and other school variables (X3) as the authors suggest but also by 
interaction effects of these independent variables. Men and women who 
attend the same school face the same structural conditions and are assumed 
to differ on only one individual variable, gender. Consequently, variations 
in differences between men’s and women's scores (Yq) are attributable to 
direct effects of gender and interaction effects of gender with other inde- 
pendent variables as specified in equaticn (2). Comparison of difference 
scores across schools provides a test for all these effects and does not parti- 
tion the independent effects of sex ratio as suggested: 


Y = at 8X1 + b2X1X2 + 853X1X3 + b4 X1X2X3 - (2) 


The second major problem involves the treatment of interaction. In effect 
the authors argue, as does Kanter, that the interaction of gender with sex 
ratio is significant, in other words, that variations in the sex ratio affect 
women differently from men. However, the proposed test assumes that all 
other interactions are insignificant. Yet the authors provide no independent 
evidence for the accuracy of this assumption. As a consequence, even if the 
analysis consisted of a test of the difference between differences—an ap- 
propriate test for significance of interaction—-the results would be suspect 
given the possibility of more than one significant interaction. An appro- 
priate test of Kanter’s hypothesis requires a more sophisticated research 
design or the use of more sophisticated analytical techniques. 

A final problem is that of making inferences across levels of analysis 
(sea Firebaugh [1978] for a recent discussion of this problem). The authors 
utilize both individual-level and aggregate-level data. Sex ratio is an ag- 
gregate-level variable, and it is assumed that differences in sex ratios of 
institutions have implications for a/ members of the institutions, not women 
alone. (Kanter takes this into account when she attributes increased per- 
formance pressure, for example, to reactions of others in the organization 
to variations in proportions of minorities.) The problem of making infer- 
ences may be illustrated by proposing a hypothetical finding of “no dif- 
ference” in difference scores for schools A and B. The aggregated difference 
score of zero might be taken as an indication that no relationship exists. On 
the other hand, an examination of the distribution of scores might suggest 
that although there are no statistical differences between scores for schools 
A and B the findings are an artifact resulting from the existence of a bi- 
mocal distribution of scores among women in school B. As a consequence, 
while the relationships of the mean scores of men and women are the same 
in both groups, individual responses are different. The existence of such a 


3 The nature of the test the authors use is unclear. They report significance levels for 
Ya within schools but not for significance of differences of Ya between schools or 
signiicance of the differences in Ya, that is, (Ya.—Y a»). 
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bimodal distribution might correctly be taken as evidence for Kanter’s 
hypothesis. 


Summary 


While the problems posed in Kanter's (1977) work are important for both 
theoretical and practical reasons, Spangler, Gordon, and Pipkin’s proposed 
test fails on methodological grounds. The authors misinterpret the differ- 
ence scores they use in the analysis, disregard the possibility of significant 
interactions in both their argument and research design, and in addition 
fail to recognize the problem of cross-level bias which arises in their utiliza- 
tion of both individual- and aggregate-level data. An appropriate test of 
Kanter's hypothesis awaits a more sophisticated research design, more 
powerful analytical techniques, or both. 

Henry A. WALKER 
Yale University 
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REPLY TO WALKER 


Walker’s comment imposes a burden on our research note that we believe 
is excessive, if not inappropriate. Kanter’s (1977) hypothesis, that the 
minority representation ratio in a group will affect the performance of the 
minority group members, is a recent theoretical formulation. Her support 
for it was based on qualitative data concerning face-to-face interactions in 
an industrial organization. The questions we sought to address in our note, 
though preliminary, are important for any new theory: Is the theory plausi- 
ble? Can the hypothesized relationships be found in analogous, but dis- 
parate, settings and with other kinds of data than those used for the de- 
velopment of the theory? Walker would have us go beyond that task to 
test for sources of spuriousness before the primary relationships have been 
established. Though we believe our research note carried out well the rea- 
sonable task we set for it, Walker’s comment should be discussed. 

Walker observes correctly that the use of difference scores associated 
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with performance measures and gender alone fails to control for interaction 
between gender and effects other than sex ratio. This problem did concern 
us. Aptitude, age, and marital status were used as control variables when 
their influence on performance could be anticipated. As indicated in our 
note, adjustments for these individual-level variables did not affect the 
comparisons of difference scores; this fact strengthens the suggestion that 
the influence was contextual, 

Ideally, to control for unknown spurious contextual effects, our compari- 
son groups should have been the same in all respects except sex ratio. Our 
analysis was a secondary use of data collected for another purpose. Such 
ideal comparability did not exist in the data set, nor, judging from examina- 
tion of gender ratios, does it appear to exist in the population of law schools 
from which these data were drawn. 1t may well be that the conditions sup- 
porting variance in sex ratio will leave all research on this question in 
natural settings vulnerable to charges of spuriousness. Although we cannot 
rule out the possibility of spuriousness in our findings, we have no reason 
to believe that it is present. 

Walker also states that the problem of lack of control for spuriousness 
lies in the statistical technique we used. His illustration implies that re- 
gression analysis would have been better. That is incorrect. Regression 
analysis cannot be used for this problem because the sample was representa- 
tional of the groups, and therefore necessarily produced multicollinearity 
between gender and the aggregate variable, sex ratio. Further, the problem 
is compounded in a study utilizing two comparison groups, because sex 
ratio and other contextual variables, when binary, are perfect linear func- 
tions of each other. Moreover, given the nature of the law schools studied, 
if contextual variables were computed by group means they would also be 
likely to be highly intercorrelated. Under conditions of extreme multi- 
collinearity the correlation matrices of the independent variables could not 
be inverted and regressions could not be performed; when multicollinearity 
is less extreme, independent effects cannot be reliably partialled owing to 
the great variance in the estimated coefficients (Hanushek and Jackson 
1977). Further, even if more than two groups had been used in the analysis, 
it is not clear that sex ratio is sufficiently independent of other contextual 
variables that its effects can be partialled by regressions. That is to say, 
the conditions associated with biased membership ratios may be organiza- 
tionally pervasive. But whether these conditions create spuriousness in the 
relationships specified by the theory is a problem of theory more than 
method. Again, until this is resolved, such studies as ours are open to 
charges of spuriousness. We accept Walker’s criticism on this point, but 
his approach is no solution. 

We appreciate his reference to the article by Firebaugh (1978) on cross- 
level bias associated with the joint use of individual- and aggregate-level 
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data in regression analysis. However, Walker is in error in citing that article 
as applicable to our note. We did not make cross-level inferences: perfor- 
mance was not predicted from the aggregate variable, sex ratio. Instead, the 
analysis was contextual: the magnitudes of differences in gender perfor- 
mance were compared across levels of aggregation. Perhaps, however, Walk- 
er’s greater error lies in confusing the point by his illustration. It is certainly 
true that one can commit a type I error by comparing means from distribu- 
tions of differing shape (an error we did not make, incidentally, because 
we used frequency responses rather than means), but this has nothing to 
do with cross-level inference. 

Even though Firebaugh’s article is not relevant to our research note, it 
does raise an interesting issue for further research in this area. Firebaugh 
posits that cross-level bias causes a misestimation of effects in regressions 
when aggregate-level (%,) effects on the dependent variable (Y) controlling 
individual-level effects (x1) do not equal zero (Y /x,*x, +4 0). According to 
Kanter's hypothesis, and as correctly noted by Walker, the sex ratio of a 
group is presumed to affect the interactions of all members, not just women. 
Therefore, by theory, Y/%,*x, >4 0. Consequently, if the theory is correct, 
downward cross-level bias will always be a problem when the construct of 
sex ratio is used in regressions. Firebaugh's solution is to substitute in- 
dividual-level variables for the aggregated one. Therefore, the variable sex 
ratio would need to be disaggregated into individual-level, independent 
variables of “minorityness”—an interesting problem for theory. 

In summary, Walker’s comment highlights difficulties that further re- 
search on sex ratio effects must confront. We feel that his comment, while 
correct in faulting us for failure to control unknown sources of spuriousness, 
is not a particularly significant critique. We agree with Blalock (1964, p. 
129) that “no matter how careful the study, it is always possible to assert 
that some unknown and mysterious variable, which has been uncontrolled, 
is operating as a confounding influence in the sense that it is upsetting the 
‘true’ relationship between X and Y.... There is a burden on the skeptic 
at least to name the confounding influence involved, and ideally he should 
attempt to measure it and design an alternative study in which the pre- 
sumed confounding influence is controlled." The control of all sources of 
spuriousness can never be accomplished in social research. Furthermore, 
the search for sources of confounding influence goes beyond the task of 
our note, which was to test the plausibility of Kanter's theory, and, very 
probably, could not be achieved with data from law school populations. 
Walker's own suggested analytical technique would also fail to meet his 
criteria, and he seems not to understand cross-level bias. 

We agree with him that Kanter's hypothesis is important for both theo- 
retical and practical reasons, and, of course, more sophisticated research 
designs and more powerful statistical techniques are welcomé. We hope 
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The Structure of Evil: An Essay on the Unification of the Science of Man. 
By Ernest Becker. New York: Free Press, 1976. Pp. xvili4-430. $2.95 
(paper). 


Vernon K. Dibble 
Wesleyan University 


During his lifetime, Ernest Becker wrote and published on a wide variety 
of topics, including psychiatry, anthropology, the history of American so- 
ciology, perversions, and alienation. The Structure of Evil, originally pub- 
lished in 1968, is the culmination of his work. It calls for a unitary “Sci- 
ence of Man.” 

This new science (as Becker uses that term) will “grasp the world as - 
a whole” (p. 307), will merge with philosophy, and will not separate fact 
from value. Hence, it will be a secular theodicy, or “anthropodicy”; that 
is, it will include “a program for analyzing and remedying the evils that 
befall man in society” (p. 31). And it will have “as its primary task that 
of changing society, so that it [becomes] a product of human freedom 
rather than of blind necessity” (p. 30). 

The concept of progress will be important in the new science of human 
beings. But it will not view “progress?” as an objective process which de- 
termines the fate of human beings independently of their own choices. For 
“the individual subjectivity, as the creator of values, must occupy the 
center of the new science” such that it studies “human regularities, but 
only to design greater freedom and not in order to determine man’s con- 
duct” (p. 158). 

Another goal of the new science is to link biology and culture so as to 
allow for the harmonious merger of “the physical or organismic body, and 
the culturally constituted symbolic self” (p. 174), as happens in aesthetic 
experience. Still another is to overcome “historical alienation,” which 
requires the attempt “to achieve maximum individuality within maximum 
community” (p. 251, emphasis in original). 

In Becker’s view, Western social thought and social science have been 
converging on this new science for over 200 years. Very briefly, human 
thought has aspired to holistic integration “ever since mankind passed out 
of the stage of mythology” because “human dignity and social order are 
impossible” in the absence of some view of the world “as a totality which 
would give meaning to all experience” (p. 307). 

By the 18th century, earlier theological syntheses had broken down, 
and it was no longer possible to read nature to find ethical meanings. 
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Hence, Enlightenment thinkers such as Diderot correctly saw the necessity 
of creating a new “unitary vision” (p. 7) that made human beings the 
“center from’ which all sciences radiate’ (p. 12, emphasis in original 
omitted) and that considered all sciences in relation to human needs. 

Most of this book, over 300 pages, traces the progress (in Becker’s 
view) toward the new science of human beings, together with the ob- 
stacles and false or aborted starts along the way. One obstacle, for ex- 
ample, was “mechanical determinism,” as in Spencer, which left human 
beings “powerless to do anything about evil” (p. 312). One aborted at- 
tempt was sociology, which began (as in Albion Small) as a value-laden 
“unitary vision” of human beings in society, but then became just another 
specialized discipline. 

The progress, in contrast to the false starts, consisted of “contributions” 
from psychology, social psychology, psychiatry, sociology, and other fields 
which could be synthesized into a unitary science. For example, the merger 
in 19th-century psychology of materialist empiricism and of idealism (as 
in the later work of Wilhelm Wundt) made it possible “to connect, theo- 
retically, the organismic with the symbolic levels of existence” (p. 105). 
In this way, value was “injected into nature from a wholly anthropocentric 
position” (p. 112), just as the Enlightenment program for a new unitary 
vision had called for. Or, to cite another example of synthesis, a “union 
of Marx and Freud” (p. 211) into a historical psychology makes it possi- 
ble to have a science which remains centered on human subjectivity, but 
which can explain differences between historical epochs in terms of “the 
range of choices people have in a particular social context” (p. 211). 

As these quotations suggest, much of Becker’s intellectual history of 
the progress toward the new science is highly general. He skips over the 
details in most of the thinkers he takes up. For example, he alludes to 
or discusses Marx, with no mention of “organic composition of capital”; 
or Kant, with no mention of the distinction between “reason” and “under- 
standing”; or Cooley, with no mention of “primary group.” Becker tends 
to deal, instead, with general characterizations of literally dozens of philos- 
ophers, social scientists, and other scholars and to synthesize these general 
characterizations. The result is a synthesis of “contributions” by various 
thinkers which contains very little substance. For example: 


The romantics, by stressing some inner nature prior to social and empirical 
reality, were actually creating a form of mystical conservatism that could 
be used to frustrate wise efforts at social reconstruction. The problem was 
thus one of reconciling the utilitarian and the romantic currents of thought 
in a synthesis that would take into its scope the whole man, but would be 
progressive at the same time. And this reconciliation is precisely the one 
that we have achieved, by reinterpreting the problem of neurosis as a prob- 
lem of cognition, of the restriction cf one’s active powers. We have been 
able to understand that human self-contradiction is not a medical or a nar- 
rowly biological problem, but is always and at heart a social problem—a 
problem of what society will allow people to know and to do. 

Fhe effect of this reinterpretation of Freud was to rejoin the full En- 
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lightenment current which he had temporarily sidetracked. It provided for 
a synthesis of the rationalist and romantic views of man, but without bow- 
ing to the irrationalists. We are able to reconcile these two positions, and 
keep the full cogency of both. When we talk about the bind in which early 
training places the individual all through his life, how anxiety-based learn- 
ing obscures broader, more spontaneous perceptions, we are actually keep- 
ing the romantic intuition of the primacy of the total, striving organism 
over any partial, rational world view. But at the same time, we leave open 
the possibility for man to continually broaden and change his world view, 
to permit broader and freer action. We thus keep the high place for the 
rationalist position. We have, in sum, lifted the problem onto a plane of 
higher scientific cogitation. The romantic position is given scientific foot- 
ing, but is deprived of any obscurantism. We are ready to speak of the 
whole man in terms intelligible to the scientific reason. [P. 165] 


Concrete examples, or syntheses cf specific findings, or more substantive 
propositions rarely follow, or lead up to, passages of this sort. Instead, 
Becker continues along in much the same vein. For example, the passage 
quoted above is followed by a discussion of the “merger of psychiatry and 
social criticism” (p. 165). 

After 13 chapters that consist largely of such passages, Becker presents 
the substantive foundation of the new science, “the single unifying princi- 
ple” on which it is based (p. 327, emphasis in original). This single founda- 
tion, or major premise, is “The Principle of Self-Esteem Maintenance,” 
a “universal principle of human action akin to gravitation in the physical 
sciences,” whose discovery means that “we have arrived at a Newtonian 
maturity” (p. 328). “Just as gravity explains the northward course of the 
Rhine and the southward course of the Rhone, so the principle of self- 
esteem maintenance ‘explains’ both schizophrenia and depression, sadism 
and masochism, hypersexuality anc homosexuality, passivity and aggres- 
sion, and so on” (p. 329). 

To be sure, this principle alone does not explain everything. It has to 
work in tandem with “a properly elaborated theoretical structure” (p. 
329). But given this single unifying principle, we now have an “invariant 
point of reference” (p. 337) which links biology with culture and which 
provides an “automatic ethical imperative” (p. 337). 


Thus the highest vision of Enlightenment science is fulfilled: science and 
ethics are shown to be inseparable, and a reading of nature in the service 
of man is realized in the most basic and direct way, The science of man 
in society, linking the individual subjectivity with the social, institutional 
roles via the principle of self-esteem maintenance, then becomes itself a 
wholly ethical edifice. There is no need to place ethics in front of sociology, 
as Comte did, precisely because this edifice is based on a continuing facili- 
tation of humen well-being. Lotze and Ward saw that life itself, “the great 
heart of nature,” is the subject matter of science. To further human de- 
sires is to further nature, and a science devoted to this will be inescapably 
ethical and educative. Human desires, to quote Ward again, . . . “consti- 
tute the only good from the standpoint of sociology.” [P. 337] . 
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In short, Becker equates holistic social science, or unitary vision, with 
integrated thought which is based on a single unifying principle. Suppose 
that such a single principle is impossible, Suppose that all work in social 
science, no matter how specialized or holistic, and no matter how em- 
pirical or speculative, must begin (as I believe it must) in the middle 
oí things, and that there is no single point of departure from which we 
can make everything else follow. Must we then give up all attempts at a 
unified social science? 

I do not believe that this conclusion follows, but I do not think that 
Becker’s version of a synthesizing social science is likely to be fruitful 
either, Most works of social science, unless they are exploratory or purely 
descriptive, and all works which aspire to be theoretical, seek to maximize 
(1) generality, (2) complexity, and (3) precision. But as Richard Levins, 
the population biologist, has suggested, it is usually not possible to maxi- 
mize all three values at the same time, or in the same theory or the same 
work. For example, as I read, say, the works of Leo Schnore on American 
cities and suburbs in the 20th century, he is maximizing complexity and 
precision, not generality. For generality we have to go elsewhere, perhaps 
to Simmel or to Wirth or to some other source in which we might also 
find either complexity or precision, but not both. Similarly, as I read 
Marx's Eighteenth Brumaire, he is meximizing complexity and precision, 
at the cost of generality. For generality (at the cost of complexity) in 
Marx we have to go elsewhere, such as to the analysis of the wage relation- 
ship in Das Kapital. | 

Since we cannot do everything that we want to do in any single work, 
or in any single theory, we cannot have a "single unifying principle" 
which serves equally well, no matter which goal, or which two goals, we 
are trying to maximize in a given work. But we can have overlapping 
theories which vary in the extent to which they maximize any one of the 
three central goals. A work of synthesizing social science which maximizes 
complexity and precision, at the cost of generality, is likely to be historical, 
including studies of the present as history. One which maximizes gen- 
erality and complexity, at the cost of precision (as this book tries to do), 
might take the form of discursive theory. One which maximizes generality 
and precision, at the cost of complexity, might fit more easily into de- 
ductive or other systematic formats which are logically or mathematically 
elegant. If there is overlap in substantive content, the findings and con- 
clusions discovered within each of these styles both qualify, and are 
qualified by, works written in the other styles. (Hence, thinkers such as 
Marx or Freud who write in more than one style often seem to contradict 
themselves.) 

The unity of social science would consist, then, of these mutual qualifica- 
tions which stem from the overlapping content of works which vary in 
the extent to which they maximize generality, precision, or complexity, 
or at most two of these three values. This unity does not consist of a 
single general theory, written in a single format, flowing out of a single 
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unifying principle. under which everything else in social science can be 
subsumed. 

Analogously, to touch only briefly on the ethical side of Becker’s work, 
it seems most unlikely that any single principle, unless it were completely 
vacuous, could possibly provide an ethical imperative for all situations. 
In a universalistic context—say, drafting divorce laws which apply to 
everyone—we may have to maximize the generality and the precision of 
the rules. In a particularistic context—should my best friend, who comes 
to me for help, get divorced?—we may have to maximize complexity and 
the normative analogue of precision. And of course, doing the right thing— 
such as publicly admitting a grievous mistake, or giving food to the starv- 
ing—is sometimes incompatible with maintaining one’s own self-esteem or 
the self-esteem of others. 

Becker’s version of the unity of-science, together with its one, central 
ethical imperative, also has political implications. That imperative is the 
maintenance, not the creation or the fulfillment, of a state of affairs (self- 
esteem) which is assumed to already exist. This ethical imperative is static. 

The politics of almost any single truth that is coupled with almost any 
single moral value (the divine right of kings, or what is good for General 
Motors, or maintaining the worker’s state, or the authority of the church, 
or maintaining self-esteem, or whatever) is inherently conservative. Becker 
associates progress with choice, and social science with the freedom to 
choose. Hence, like most of the founders of American sociology, he opposes 
laissez-faire capitalism. We are not supposed to be passive objects of im- 
personal market processes. But like most of the founders, his alternative 
to laissez-faire is not socialism or communism or anarchism. It is, apparent- 
ly, welfare-state capitalism. 

Becker’s attacks on “the degradation of commercial advertising” (p. 
274), on the “price man pays for allowing the forms of commercial society 
to take precedence over the vital life process” (p. 279), and on “our 
present profit-oriented and mythologically based commercial society” for 
being an “obstacle” to “an ideal program for progressive education” (p. 
302) remain ethical or cultural critiques. His “ideal program” cannot be 
realized “so long as we have an uncontrolled commercial distributional 
system” (p. 302, my emphasis). 

As far as one can make out—and Becker’s political program is not very 
clear or specific—this is a call for more of the interventionist capitalism 
that we already have. In very general outlines, at least, Becker’s political 
views are similar to those of Albion Small or Charles Horton Cooley. Such 
views were progressive at the turn of the century. Today, as with the 
ethical imperative to maintain self-esteem, such views are conservative. 
Or, more accurately, Becker wanted to maximize a venerable liberal value, 
individuality, within (as he writes) a venerable conservative value, com- 
munity; but his thinking did not go beyond the general outlines of the 
kind of society that we already have. 

Ernest Becker would beg to differ with many of these judgments. He 
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was a very learned scholar who attempted to synthesize both social science 
and ethics under a single principle. He was also a very modest scholar 
who announced “the inadequacy and unfinished nature” (p. xiv) of his 
work. He was a loner and a heretic whom we should have welcomed. He 
was too young to die. He should still be with us, so that we could talk 
with him, and so that he could continue to work on and to write about 
these Issues. 
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Harold D. Lasswell on Political Sociology. By Harold D. Lasswell. Edited 
by Dwaine Marvick. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1977. Pp. vi4- 
456. $22.00. 


Nelson W. Polsby 
University of California, Berkeley 


During a professional life that lasted more than 50 years, Harold Lasswell 
(1903-78) published over 4 million words. Dwaine Marvick has extracted 
from this formidable corpus 22 essays, clustered around five main themes. 
In addition, Marvick, a talented dialectician with an extraordinarily accu- 
rate ear for personal idiosyncrasies of speech, has produced a longish, in- 
formative, biographical and critical introduction more or less in Lasswell's 
own style, a touching act of homege whether fully intended or not. 

The sections embodying the five themes of Harold D. Lasswell on Po- 
litical Sociology are “Elite Analysis and the Contextual Approach,” “The 
Use of Developmental Constructs,” '“Political Communications: The Work 
of Symbol Specialists," “Political Psychiatry," and “Intellectuals and the 
Political Process." It seems unlikely that readers of this Journal would be 
unaware of Lasswell's pioneering contributions to each area; indeed, in 
some cases scholarly work proceeds on these themes in a vocabulary almost 
entirely invented by Lasswell. 

I suppose that of all these areas political psychiatry takes first place. 
Marvick quotes Leo Rosten's anecdote about Lasswell's discovery of Freud, 
as extraordinary a tale as Aubrey's account of Hobbes's first encounter 
with geometry: “He was raised in Decatur, Illinois, and spent summers 
in Indiana with an uncle who was an M.D. This uncle, baífled by his in- 
ability to relieve a patient of a paralysis of the arm that had no physical 
cause, heard of the work of a certain doctor in Vienna who was curing 
cases of 'hysterial paralysis.’ The Indiana medic wrote to Europe and 
ordered some German books by one Sigmund Freud. Voung Harold, then 
fourteen or fifteen, read them. They seemed rather sensible" (quoted from 
Arnold Rogow, ed., Politics, Personality and Social Science in the Twen- 
tieth Century [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1969], p. 6). This 
would have been in 1917 or 1918. “It was not until I was a junior at the 
University of Chicago,” Lasswell said, “that 1 discovered that Freud was 
controversial.” 

Nobody says when or how the teenaged Middle Westerner learned 
enough German to tackle Freud. Those who knew the affably aloof Lass- 
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well of later years can readily imagine a ferociously curious, gifted, rather 
solitary youngster, with a lot of time on his hands, learning enough German 
on his own to get by. A more plausible version of the story, however (p. 
17), is that it was Freud's Clark University lectures of 1909—in English 
—that Lasswell read. Accounts of Lasswell’s life are filled with unresolved 
details of this sort. An undoubted prodigy, Lasswell cultivated a public 
posture of unruffled omniscience that has discouraged his admirers from 
seeing any limitations at all to the reach of his intellect. His detractors, 
on the other hand, of whom he has had his share, insist that his life’s work 
consisted of an elaborate shell game. 

The detractors are clearly wrong, on at least two counts. There is, first 
of all, the record of Lasswell's efforts to synthesize in writing disparate 
traditions in social analysis for the purpose of monitoring and forecasting 
significant social and political trends. In many of these efforts (e.g., the 
empirical study of ideology, the study of political socialization, and the 
content analysis of mass communications) Lasswell was a full generation 
ahead of anyone else in the social sciences. It is not surprising that under 
the circumstances he developed a distinctive expository style, filled with 
code words and highly individual compressed language, or that, after the 
empty spaces around him filled up with thousands of social scientists work- 
ing away at aspects of the intellectual agenda he had earlier envisaged, 
he persisted in his own vision and his own vocabulary rather than accom- 
modate to the prevailing academic culture. 

Second, there is the record of his influence, direct and indirect, on youn- 
ger social scientists. For example, virtually all political scientists who work 
in the clinical tradition of political psychology trace their intellectual roots 
directly to him. But his influence extends far beyond that. He is the im- 
mediate precursor of the entire modernizing generation of political scien- 
tists, now in their sixties, who made political science a social science. A fair 
number of these (e.g., Gabriel Almond, V. O. Key, Herbert Simon, Nathan 
Leites, Ithiel de Sola Pool) were affected as students by his presence at the 
University of Chicago until 1938. But others located elsewhere, such as 
Robert Dahl and Heinz Eulau, freely acknowledge the liberating effects of 
his writing on their own thinking about politics. 

The essays collected in Harold D. Lasswell on Political Sociology, then, 
are in one sense a record of the changing preoccupations of a pioneering 
social scientist. They can also be read as accounts of the developing agenda 
of a goodly portion of social science itself, as a series of prototypes and 
exemplars in the application of objective methods—greatly varying in their 
rigor—to problems of both analysis and policy. I imagine that these efforts 
will always remain controversial, but there is no doubt about their im- 
portance. Marvick has assembled a collection highlighting many of the 
strengths of Lasswell’s work. Consequently this volume can serve as an 
excellent introduction to an impressive body of social science by Lasswell 
and others. 
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Revolution and the Transformation of Societies: A Comparative Study of 
Civilizations. By S. N. Eisenstadt. New York: Free Press, 1978. Pp. xvi+ 
348. $15.95. 


William H. McNeill 
University of Chicago 


Revolution and the Transformation of Societies advances the proposition 
that pure or true revolution was a European phenomenon of the 17th-19th 
centuries which is disappearing from the realm of the probable in the 20th 
century, and never existed in other societies, owing to the absence of suit- 
ably complex coalitions among dissentient groups in traditional (i.e., patri- 
monial, city-state, tribal, imperial, and what the author calls imperial-feu- 
dal) regimes. 

It seems to me that the argument is largely logomachy. S. N. Eisenstadt 
first defines true revolution in such a fashion that his analysis only fits 
events in early modern Europe and then treats the implication of his defi- 
nition, elaborately worked out in dreary polysyllabic prose, as a great dis- 
covery. If one chose to alter the definition of true revolution, entirely op- 
posite results would ensue. Hence I fail to see what importance can be 
attached to the way Eisenstadt works out the logical consequences of his 
definition, unless, of course, one assumes that his formulations exhaust the 
truth and carry conviction in end of themselves. 

What I think Eisenstadt may really wish to tell us is that large-scale 
political violence is unlikely any longer to lead to the establishment of 
freer polities than existed in whatever old regime the violence may succeed 
in sweeping away. If by freer one means providing greater scope for pri- 
vate innovative activity and less control by public bureaucracy, such a 
proposition seems quite plausible to me. But, being value free, Eisenstadt 
does not use terms like “freedom” or “liberty.” Instead, he tells us that 
*.. . the movements of rebellion, protest, and intellectual antinomianism 
that crystallized into the great revolutions tended strongly to combine 
themes and orientations of protest with relatively realistic orientations to- 
wards the formation of centers and collectivities and towards institution 
building” (p. 174). This, he says in the next sentence—too long to quote 
here—is what “distinguished these revolutions from all other movements 
of protest.” RT 

Even when self-styled revolutionaries successfully took over power, as 
in Russia in 1917 and China in 1911 and again in 1949, Eisenstadt finds 
important continuities between the old and new regimes of those countries 
which make them fall short oí his ideal type of “true revolution." Similar 
continuities of course may be found also in 17th-century England and 
18th-century France, but these two archetypical instances of “true” revo- 
lution meet Eisenstadt's definition (more accurately, his definition was de- 
signed around them) and so no discrepancy arises. How could it? 
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I find little to admire in such word games and deplore three qualities of 
the book. First and foremost, it is written in a private jargon that is hard 
for the uninitiated to penetrate. The first half of the book amounts to a 
condensed summary of typologies of political society Eisenstadt worked out 
at greater length and (one hopes) with more intelligibility elsewhere. In 
this book he feels free to take very debatable distinctions for granted as 
self-evident. Accordingly, he uses terms like “centers of society,” “segre- 
gative change,” etc., in idiosyncratic ways, without bothering to explain to 
the unwary reader what he means. 

Second, Eisenstadt uses his private language in a way that is so general 
as to be well-nigh meaningless. For example: “The crucial link between 
the degree of autonomy of the institutional entrepreneurs, the main aspect 
of the institutional structure, and the processes of change is the scope of 
resources and activities not embedded in ascriptive collectivities and, hence, 
the scope of institutional markets (i.e., markets of money, prestige and 
power) that cut across the major ascriptive communities, as well as the 
freedom of flow of such resources among the most important institutional 
markets of the society” (p. 104). Careful reading of that sentence will show 
that it is grammatical; but what in the world does it mean? It comes in 
a chapter entitled “Patterns of Change in Traditional Societies” and is 
clearly meant to apply to all traditional societies. But when I try to flesh it 
out with an example I am completely at a loss. I simply do not know what 
he means. Much of the book, like this sentence, leaves me floundering for 
a foothold in fact, to which his generalizations might perhaps adhere. On 
the occasions when he does favor the reader with specific examples he is 
intent to save the system, not to test the applicability (or inapplicability) 
of his terminology to details of what happened. Occasionally, too, there 
are plain errors, as on page 74, where some carelessness of proofreading, 
perhaps, gives us Akkad in the 3d century B.C., Mongols in the 2d century 
A.D., Germanic and Slavic tribes settling in Europe in the 1st century A.D., 
and Mesoamerican kingdoms in the 2d century a.p. Such indifference to 
chronology implants the suspicion that in the thrust for generality what- 
ever does not fit has been conveniently. discarded. 

Third, I feel that Eisenstadt is a dogmatist at heart. He assures us, for 
example, that his “analysis identified the combination of structural and 
cultural characteristics of societies, on the one hand, and historical circum- 
stances or.conditions on the other, that is most conducive to the occurrence 
of revolutions and of revolutionary transformation as the major mode of 
social change” (p. 215). No “perhaps” about it. The truth has been stated, 
and lest the reader not recognize it, the author is there to tell us what 
he has achieved. Nevertheless I remain unconverted; Eisenstadt's polysyl- 
lables have not exhausted the truth about revolutions, nor, I think, done 
anything to illumine my understanding of them. 
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Antireligious Propaganda in the Soviet Union: A Study of Mass Persua- 
sion. By David E. Powell. Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1975. Pp. xi4- 
206. $25.00. 


David Lyon 
Ilkley College 


Considering the major difficulties inherent in producing a study of this 
kind, David Powell is surprisingly informative. In a well-documented and 
sensitive manner, he indicates the rationale, nature, and effectiveness of 
various propaganda techniques aimed at eradicating traditional religious 
commitment in Soviet society. But although the reader will find extensive 
information in Antireligious Propaganda in the Soviet Union, there is an 
underlying theoretical inadequacy which mars (at least sociologically) an 
otherwise useful book. 

Powell rightly starts with the Soviet aim to change people radically. He 
cites leaders from Trotsky to Krushchev who have played variations on 
the New Man (sic) theme. Among other things, the Communist party 
has always had on its agenda the need to destroy the power of the Church 
and to induce people to renounce their beliefs, as a prelude to proper 
“communist upbringing.” Powell’s book is faithful to its title in that the 
focus is on the effort directed at the erosion of belief instead of on at- 
tempts at resocialization. A historical introduction documents the early 
stages of crude antireligious activity entailing both physical violence and 
tasteless propaganda films and discusses the League of the Militant God- 
less; the main text explores the different types of propaganda persuasion 
used. Powell notes the more diffused nature of antireligious activity since 
the 1950s in the Knowledge Society, the school system, and atheist clubs 
and museums. He shows how secular holidays and ceremonies (rites de 
passage) have aimed explicitly not only at supplanting religious ones but 
also at bolstering communism at every point. His treatment of the mass 
media leaves something to be desired, in that he implies that there exists 
a kind of impariiality in Western news reporting, as opposed to the Soviet 
“agitation via facts." The work of the Glasgow University Media Group, 
among others, kas begun the task of giving contrary evidence here (Bad 
News [London and Boston: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1977]). 

The contrast between mass oral propaganda and face-to-face work of 
atheists is an interesting one. Powell does not remark, when observing the 
relatively greater potential of individual work, that here the atheist organi- 
zations are aping precisely those tactics which appear to have most success 
among proselytizing groups of the so-called religious variety. On the other 
hand, he demonstrates fairly well why the individual approach is not enjoy- 
ing wide success (mainly because the atheist agitators seldom have the 
competence and knowledge to address appropriate messages to particular 
groups sensitively). 

In his general assessment, Powell concludes that antireligious propa- 
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ganda does not achieve its hoped-for aims, for a variety of reasons. Propa- 
ganda seldom reaches believers. The suprarational character of religion is 
unrecognized by the atheists, who tend to imagine that rational arguments 
demolish “faith.” The propagandists themselves are often relatively un- 
skilled in their art and sometimes lacking in enthusiasm. Thus, the author 
argues, their efforts are misconceived, misdirected, and clumsy. 

It is what Powell omits that makes his argument less useful in a broader 
context. The argument is, admittedly, about mass persuasion, but the con- 
text is equally that of secularization. Therefore Powell could have made 
more use of the kind of argument recently advanced by David Martin 
(A General Theory of Secularization [Oxford: Blackwell, 1978]) relating 
political sociology to the sociology of secularization. Powell mentions what 
Martin calls “ideological monopoly” but fails to see its wider consequences. 
Because Marxist dogma in the Soviet Union is a “sacred canopy,” one 
ought to see that the Communist party has no option but to persecute. 
When truth and power are aligned, alternative realities must be quashed. 

This leads to another consideration left untouched by Powell. Given that 
the Soviet authorities have realized the low impact of their propaganda, 
what do they do? Powell rightly notes that propaganda is a relatively 
harmless ritual, performed because terror is too obvious, and the party 
lacks the patience to wait for the natural death of religion. But having 
failed to see the inevitability of some form of persecution, Powell does not 
comment on the contemporary tactic of psychiatric incarceration. (See, 
for example, Psychiatric Terror, by S. Bloch and P. Reddaway [New York: 
Basic Books, 1977].) 

Last, and again following from the secularization theme, Powell is un- 
convincing when he deals with the persistence of belief in the USSR. He 
uses a mixture of Soviet and Western arguments to indicate why belief 
should persist. The well-worn emotional and psychological reasons are 
given, along with comments about family influence, broadcasts from out- 
side. and the dubious idea (given that Church power has been severely 
eroded) that the clergy gives an organizatianal base to religious “survival.” 
Christel Lane, whose study Christian Religion in the Soviet Union (London 
and Boston: George Allen & Unwin) appeared in 1978, proposes a more 
plausible theory. She argues (specifically in “Some Explanations for the 
Persistence of Christian Religion in Soviet Society,” Sociology, vol. 8, 
no. 2. [May 1974]) that religion becomes (at least) a vehicle of ideolog- 
ical protest when the dominant and exclusive ideology fails to integrate and 
satisfy significant groups in a given population. (She also comments far 
more extensively than Powell on the differences between religious groups.) 
It is hardly surprising that the Soviets could not countenance this expla- 
nation, which exposes their own ideological inadequacy in the eyes of 
some. But if Lane is correct, we may expect Christian religion to grow 
in the USSR. 

As Martin reminds us in his general theory of secularization, the polit- 
ical and the religious simply cannot be separated in any adequate analysis. 
In the Soviet Union it is clearer than in many other societies that religious 
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life entails political dissent and political life involves religious faith. And 
who is to gainsay the believer who argues that the true explanation for 
persistence is that Christ is building his church? 

An exploration of these kinds of complexities would have made Powell’s 
useful study even more significant. 


Revolution at Work: Mobilization Campaigns in China. By Charles P. 
Cell. New York: Academic Press, 1977. Pp. xix-|-221. $14.95. 


William L. Parish 
University of Chicago 


China presents a challenge to our attempts to understand revolutionary 
regimes and the dynamics of social change. For a long time, China ap- 
peared to stave off the thermidorian reaction so typical of revolutionary 
regimes as well as the Soviet-style bureaucratization, restratification, and 
rigidification which seemed to be the fate of all socialist states. Charles 
Cell’s Revolution at Work tries to come to grips with China's revolutionary 
dynamism by examining the role of mobilization campaigns over the past 
quarter-century. 

Since 1949 there have been a multitude of such campaigns in China 
(Cell gives an incomplete list of 71 national ones), in which the popula- 
tion has been mobilized for goals as simple as raising their awareness of 
a new constitution and goals as complex as ridding the society of feudal 
remnants, incipient bureaucratism, restratification, overspecialization, and 
careerism as in the Cultural Revolution. The simplest campaigns have been 
only media blitzes. The most complex have bypassed the existing bureau- 
cracy, using special ad hoc work teams to implement new programs and 
calling the total population into mass study, criticism, and struggle ses- 
sions. The Cultural Revolution starting in 1966 went furthest, tossing 
even work teams aside and using mass attacks to virtually destroy the 
existing governmental, educational, and industrial bureaucracies. Though 
the goals are quite various, Cell suggests that campaigns can be categorized 
into three broad types—economic, ideological, and struggle—depending 
on whether the main goal is to change economic conditions, change people's 
consciousness, or attack individuals seen as illegitimate in the existing sys- 
tem. 
A host of methodological questions can be raised about this study. It 
includes data from official Chinese media and from a personal visit to 
China, but primarily it rests on the detailed evaluation of 36 campaigns 
by 13 refugees and émigrés interviewed by the author in Hong Kong dur- 
ing 1971—72. The data are sparse. Most campaigns were evaluated by only 
two informants. No campaign was evaluated by more than three infor- 
mants, and some were evaluated by only one informant. Given this hetero- 
geneity of sources on different campaigns, there should have.been checks 
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on whether the differences in backgrounds and views of informants influ- 
enced the pattern of results. Though these checks easily could have been 
tabulated from the interview schedule, none are presented. Nevertheless, 
the author deals with many other questions about bias and reliability in 
refugee interviews carefully and convincingly, and response bias may well 
be no more than a minor source of difficulty. 

More serious questions can be raised about the author's decisions on 
coding. The three major scales in the study are the levels of mobilization, 
shortcomings, and achievements in campzigns, with each scale consisting 
ot 17-29 Guttman scaled items. The decision was apparently to record 
short- as opposed to long-term effects of campaigns. This produces some 
anomalies, especially for the combined Great Leap Forward, Commune, 
and Backyard Furnace campaigns starting in 1957-58. All three are coded 
as achieving improved collective economic conditions, broken production 
records, and new material achievements, while the first two are coded as 
improving family material conditions. In fact, over the three-year period 
from 1958 to 1961 after the start of these campaigns, agricultural pro- 
duction plummeted by a fifth, hunger and malnutrition were widespread, 
and the death rate went up. The heady and sometimes false reports of 
successes at the start of these campaigns hardly justify ignoring their 
long-run negative effects. The difficulties presented by ignoring these nega- 
tive effects are compounded by there being no place in the coding of short- 
comings for economic failures. The shortcomings scale includes items like 
the reinvestigation of errors after campaigns, excessive labeling of targets, 
and politically induced suicide, but no counterparts to the economic con- 
ditions which constitute so much of the achievements scale. Given these 
coding decisions, one is suspicious of tke finding that the balance of 
achievements and shortcomings is greater for economic campaigns (in- 
cluding the Great Leap Forward, Commune, and Backyard Furnace cam- 
paigns) than for ideological and struggle campaigns. This finding may be 
as much an artifact of coding as a statement about the real world. 

The problem of coding also vitiates Cell’s critique of the use by G. W. 
Skinner and Edwin Winckler (“Compliance Succession in Rural Commu- 
nist China,” in A Sociological Reader on Complex Organizations, ed. 
Amitai Etzioni, 2d ed. [New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1969], 
pp. 410-38) of Etzioni’s normative, coercive, and remunerative modes of 
compliance to analyze Chinese campaigns. No bother. The critique is mis- 
directed anyway. Skinner and Winckler discuss these modes of compliance 
as stages that any major campaign must pass through; Cell believes any 
campaign to have one of them as its single dominant goal (normative — 
ideological, coercive — struggle, and remurerative — economic). The issue 
is poorly joined. 

Despite these difficulties; Cell's major conclusion must be correct—it 
fits what we know from other sources and is highly plausible. The greater 
the mobilization (including more slogans, study sessions, slide shows, 
books, rallies, and struggle sessions), the longer a campaign continues and 
the more bóth its achievements and shortcomings accumulate. Achieve- 
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ments and shortcomings are not independent but closely related, since 
both are determined by the level of political mobilization in a campaign. 

This states well the central dilemma in using a campaign strategy to 
bring about social change. When the goals are drastic ones like ridding 
the countryside of landlords and old established elites, eliminating corrup- 
tion, and suppressing “counterrevolutionaries,” campaigns with widespread 
mobilization may be one of the few ways to bring about rapid change. 
However, indiscriminate attacks can generate additional opposition groups 
and eventually a severe backlash. 

One of the secrets of the Chinese success in sustaining revolutionary 
change for so many years may have been that for a long time Peking 
was able to restrict the scope of campaigns and limit the number of groups 
alienated by them. The Maoist model of major and minor contradictions 
is explicit on this issue, insisting that attacks on targets should not be 
indiscriminate and that an alliance with the majority of social groups 
should be maintained even when there are minor contradictions with these 
groups. The failure of the Great Leap and the even greater failure of the 
Cultural Revolution may have occurred precisely because these limits were 
violated. The Cultural Revolution especially went beyond the threshold 
into intolerable radical change. The number of people threatened and un- 
der attack was too great. Social order was destroyed, and a conservative 
backlash developed. Cell, writing in late 1976, could only begin to touch on 
this issue. But by 1978 it was clear that the Chinese intellectual and 
bureaucratic elite who were so threatened by the Cultural Revolution 
were seeing to it that their position would never be threatened again and 
that a moderate regime would be insured for years to come. Moreover, 
they were doing so with abundant popular support from those alienated 
by the radical programs of the 1966-76 decade. The thermidorian period 
so typical of other revolutionary regimes appeared finally to have arrived 
in China as well. 

Even though completed before the conclusion of this thermidorian tran- 
sition, Cell’s analysis of the inextricable link between achievements and 
negative side effects in radical mobilization campaigns gives us the tools 
by which to understand the dynamics (the dialectics, if you will) of radi- 
cal thrust and conservative response in revolutionary regimes as well as 
the threshold beyond which radical programs cannot be pushed. 


Class Differences in American Kinship. By David M. Schneider and Ray- 
mond T. Smith. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1978. Dis- 
tributed by University Microfilms International. Pp. 132. $8.75. 


William Julius Wilson 
University of Chicago 


This small book is an important addition to the growing literature on 
family life and kinship. Written by two anthropologists, Class Differences 
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in American Kinship examines variations in family structure and kinship 
vis-a-vis a comprehensive theoretical framework that incorporates ideas 
not only about normative and behavioral systems but also about cultural 
systems. 

David M. Schneider and Raymond T. Smith set about to explain why 
there is considerable uniformity in the values that people place on mar- 
riage and a “normal” family life, while at the same time considerable vari- 
ation exists in family norms and behavior. The uniformity is present in 
the abstract cultural conceptions of kinship. Americans of all social classes 
and ethnic groups share the same fundamental notions of how “blood” is 
transmitted and creates imperishable bonds between people, have the same 
definitions of motherhood and fatherhood, and internalize the same mean- 
ing of marriage. The variation in kinship patterns is seen both in the nor- 
mative rules for the formation of families and in behavior of family mem- 
bers toward each other. These variations, which develop when abstract 
conceptions of kinship are actually embodied in social roles, are essentially 
class-based differences that cannot be fully explained without a consider- 
ation of both the American culture system and its social structure. 

Schneider and Smith argue that American culture, with its strong em- 
phasis on egalitarianism and individualism, is heir to the complex belief 
systems that developed with the “transformation of European societies 
from collections of closed estates to relatively open class societies” (p. 20). 
Bourgeois individualism, the dominating ideology of American society, has 
given rise to a special emphasis on the value of rationality. In the middle 
class, rationality has become the cultural crientation that stresses “the use 
of universalistic standards in making choices” (p. 26). In the lower class, 
rationality has become the cultural disposition to maximize security in 
a social world perceived to be “unpredictable and largely uncontrollable” 
(p. 119). And the stress upon security is the main reason why traditional 
criteria and particularistic standards are used to establish lower-class fam- 
ily relations. 

The difference between middle-class and lower-class rationality is most 
clearly reflected in the sex-role components of kinship which, according to 
Schneider and Smith, constitute the most important class-based variation. 
Whereas in the middle class sex-linked roles are deemphasized in favor of 
universal criteria for determining specific tasks, in the lower class sex- 
linked roles, embodied in notions of maleness and femaleness, are strongly 
emphasized. Whereas in the middle class the particular’ form of a relation- 
ship between a man and a woman is less important than its intrinsic qual- 
ity, in the lower class relationships between a man and a woman are 
clearly defined in terms of segregated, albeit complementary, roles. Where- 
as in the middle class, the nuclear family is treated as a unique and inde- 
pendent unit within the domain of kinship, in the lower class, the nuclear 
family roles represent diffused solidarity involving cooperation with and 
often dependence on a wide range of kin. 

However, in addition to the variation in the structuring of norms in 
American families, there are also significant differences in actual behavior. 
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For example, whereas unemployment, welfare dependency, drug addiction, 
drunkenness, and petty crime have persistently plagued lower-class fami- 
lies (even though they do not typify the lives of these families), these 
aspects of behavior have had far less effect on the lives of middle-class 
families. 

Schneider and Smith contend that the class-based differences in family 
norms and behavior are inextricably tied to the structure of American so- 
ciety. Thus the differences in sex-role components are primarily and funda- 
mentally related to differences in family positions in the occupational and 
status systems. Likewise, differences in familial behavior derive mainly 
from differences in the relationships of families and individuals to the 
American economy. “Steady employment for males, with involvement in 
a range of welfare plans such as medical and unemployment insurance, 
savings and life insurance, and home purchase schemes, provide a stabi- 
lizing effect upon marriage and reinforce middle-class normative stress 
upon the nuclear family,” write Schneider and Smith. “Unemployment and 
irregular employment, coupled with high rates of female participation in 
the labor market, has the opposite effect” (p. 107). 

Not all of the attention is devoted to lower- and middle-class families 
in this useful book. The working-class family represents an intermediate 
stage between the lower- and middle-class families. It has a firmer eco- 
nomic base for sustaining conjugal unions than the lower-class family, but 
it continues to exhibit the lower-class pattern of sex-role differentiation and 
extended kinship ties. Although the working-class family is oriented to- 
ward mobility, it is mobility in search of greater security. In short, its 
intermediate position in terms of family norms and behavior reflects its 
intermediate position in the American occupational and status systems. 

Ethnicity and kinship are also examined by Schneider and Smith. Eth- 
nicity does create distinguishable communities within the lower class, but 
“the very traditionalism, rural origin, and adjustive functions of these 
subunits provides a certain structural uniformity which coincides with and 
reinforces the general lower-class orientation derived from similar positions 
in the occupational, power, and prestige hierarchy of American society” 
(p. 39). Even among poor black families, the patterns of kinship fre- 
quently defined as being ethnically distinct are in fact class-based phe- 
nomena. | 

This is a very thoughtful book. However, it is not easy to read. Through- 
out, complex distinctions are made without sufficient elaboration. The 
dense, ponderous prose would have been much easier to follow if Schneider 
and Smith had made greater use of their field notes (based on interviews 
with 59 Afro-American, Spanish-American, and southern white families 
living in Chicago) to illustrate complex theoretical arguments or concep- 
tual distinctions. Indeed, some of the most interesting parts of the book 
are those infrequent passages that include the comments of informants 
about lower-class family life. But I would like to emphasize that failure 
to make extensive use of the case materials does not in any way diminish 
the importance of this study. In fact no student of American'kinship and 
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social stratification can afford to ignore it. Class Differences in American 
Kinship is filled with theoretical and substantive insights, and it offers 
a unique and sophisticated approach that convincingly links the abstract 
conceptions of culture with the more directly observable aspects of social 
and behavioral systems. 


The Liberation of Women: A Study of Patriarchy and Capitalism. By 
Roberta Hamilton. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1978. Pp. 117. $16.25 
(cloth) ; $7.50 (paper). 


Roslyn L. Feldberg 
Boston University 


The Women’s Liberation Movement of the 1960s challenged many long- 
established patterns of male-female relationships. As traditional practices 
were questioned, new explanations of the subordination of women were put 
forward, explanations which crystallized a debate between a revised Marx- 
ist analysis and a new radical feminist analysis. In Roberta Hamilton’s 
The Liberation of Women we now have the first detailed analysis of this 
debate and a tentative approach to a more comprehensive understanding 
of women’s subordination. 

Two basic questions are asked: Why have women occupied a subordi- 
nate position in society? and How can changes over time in the form and 
degree of women’s subordination be explained? Hamilton examines the first 
question in a brief but insightful discussion of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of both the Marxist and the feminist responses to it. “The feminist 
analysis has been able to account for the differences among women. The 
Marxist analysis has been persuasive in explaining class differences, but is 
much less adequate in its explanation of the omnipresence of the status 
difference between men and women” (p. 13). 

Rather than elaborate on the differences between these approaches and 
attempt a synthesis, Hamilton turns to an examination of the second ques- 
tion, concentrating on a specific historical period, 17th-century England. 
Her strategy is to present both a Marxist and a feminist analysis of 
changes in women's roles during this period and then to contrast them 
to reveal their differing emphases and their areas of overlap. The strategy 
is an exciting one which promises the reader a chance to evaluate the pos- 
sibilities and limitations of each analysis. 

Much of what Hamilton does is well done. She is best in her persuasive 
and thought-provoking critiques of earlier Marxist and feminist analyses. 
She has a facility for getting at the basic issues and stating them clearly. 
Ironically, her very strengths as a critic led to my disappointment in her 
work as a theoretician developing feminist analysis. 

Although she emphasizes the importance of biological differences in cre- 
ating different “life chances” for men and women, she does not discuss 
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how these biological differences are institutionalized into typically male and 
typically female life possibilities. In her discussion of the importance of 
patriarchal ideology, it is never clear whether she views ideology as cre- 
ating social change or as legitimating change which has already occurred. 
Without a more explicit discussion of her positions and her reasons for 
holding them, the theoretical basis of her feminist analysis remains ob- 
scure, and the relationship among biological differences, patriarchal ideol- 
ogy, and the position of women remains abstract and ahistorical. 

In contrast, Hamilton's Marxist analysis is clearly specified. Changes in 
the mode of production are accompanied by changes in social relationships 
generally, and in the family particularly. Together, these changes affect 
women's position in society and in the family. The historical investigation 
based on that theory is logically structured and precise. We see how the 
shift from feudal to capitalist production undermined the family as an 
economic unit in production, how social relationships between husbands 
and wives were affected by these changes, and how the position of women 
differentiated with the emergence of bourgeois and proletarian family units. 

In her analysis of 17th-century ideology, the theoretical problems in- 
herent in her feminist analysis remain. From her detailed exposition of 
shifts in patriarchal ideology during the Protestant Reformation and her 
allusion to Max Weber, 1 assumed she took the position that ideology 
was a primary factor in creating social change. However, she reports that 
there is little evidence of social changes related to the ideological changes. 
Unfortunately, she does not explain or even discuss this lack of relation- 
ship between changes in patriarchal ideology and changes in the status of 
women. Such a discussion could have advanced our understanding of femi- 
nist theory. 

In a final summary of the historical material, Hamilton shows that the 
patriarchal ideology of the 17th-century Protestant clergy was transformed 
by the rise of capitalism and that, in its new guise, this ideology was used 
to legitimate new ideas about family life, sexuality, and the “nature” of 
women. This summary illustrates the promise of analyzing the intersection 
of capitalism and patriarchal ideology to explain the forms of women’s 
historical oppression, but it does not outline a theory or method for a sepa- 
rate feminist analysis. That task remains to be done. The author comes 
closest to attempting it in the final chapter, in which a psychoanalytic 
approach is suddenly introduced as providing both a theory and a method. ' 
Brought in without any preparation, this suggestion fails even to clarify 
the problem. 

One additional problem is Hamilton’s concluding argument for separate 
development of Marxist and feminist analyses on the grounds that a com- 
bination would produce an intellectually inferior product. This is a strange 
argument because she does not review any of the attempts to provide 
a combined Marxist/feminist analysis. It is also ironic since her own anal- 
ysis is most successful where it has combined Marxist and feminist ap- 
proaches. There are valid grounds for supporting separate theoretical de- 
velopment, but these are grounds for arguing that separate development 
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should continue, not that integration should not occur. To disallow the 
latter seems doctrinaire. 

The author has made a significant contribution in establishing the ad- 
vantages and limits of Marxist analysis of the position of women. My 
disappointment is great only because she did not make a similar contri- 
bution to feminist analysis although she seems to have such a contribution 
to make. 


The Pursuit of Equality in American History. By J. R. Pole. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1978. Pp. xv-+380. $14.95. 


Jeffrey Prager 
University of California, Los Angeles 


There is little doubt that the American ideology, given its traditional and 
deep-seated commitment to equality, appears rife with paradox. How does 
one explain, for example, the complacency with which vast inequalities of 
wealth and power in this society are tolerated? Why does the idea of a 
negative income tax, such as George McGovern proposed, meet with such 
widespread reprobation? How does one juxtapose the putative love of 
equality with the simultaneous fear that socialism would produce a society 
of equally mediocre individuals? The most widely accepted response has 
been that within the American ideology equality competes with liberty as 
a normative commitment and that, in the final analysis, concern for the 
protection of the individual takes precedence even when the consequence is 
considerable inequality. 

The Pursuit of Equality in American History both complicates and illu- 
minates the matter. For J. R. Pole, the paradox stems not from the tension 
between the ideological commitment to equality and liberty but, instead, 
from contending and crosscutting understandings of equality itself. Thus, 
this book makes an important and, I believe, profound contribution to a 
sociological understanding of American ideology. It suggests that the 
American commitment to equality is more complicated than it may appear 
on the surface. Moreover, the book serves to illuminate the ideological 
obstacles to achievement of a more equitable society. 

The author charts the career of the idea of equality, first as it emerged 
through theological and intellectual currents prior to the American Revo- 
lution, then as it influenced and, in turn, was influenced by new consti- 
tutional structures, and as it provided the ideological impetus for several 
reform movements throughout our history. Pole argues that historically the 
American commitment to equality has been, in fact, a commitment to two 
different understandings of equality: equality of esteem and equality of 
opportunity. He demonstrates that concern for the two kinds of equality 
was seldom coincident, that they embodied contending conceptions of the 
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ideal society, and that they presented alternative agendas for social re- 
dress. In short, equality as a generalized value fueled two separate social 
commitments in the society. At different times in American history, one or 
the other was ascendant as an ideological and political weapon to promote 
2 more equal society. 

Pole claims that the contemporary public commitment to equality, and 
the broad national consensus which supports it, emerged only recently with 
the Warren Court. The current concern is a culmination of a historical 
process in which the two kinds of equality have become incorporated into 
a broader, more catholic national commitment. Yet equal esteem and equal 
opportunity remain, in many respects, in conflict with each other. The 
collapse of these separate concerns into one accounts for the consensus that 
currently embraces the idea of equality; yet the tensions which remain 
between the two explain the contemporary confusion that reigns concern- 
ing both the means to achieve more equality and the conception of the 
ideally egalitarian society. Only by understanding the nature of the dual 
commitments to the idea of equality as they emerged historically, Pole 
argues implicitly, is 1t possible to understand the contemporary impasse. 

The distinction he draws between esteem and opportunity is a familiar 
one to sociologists. Esteem is concerned with hierarchies of status and 
prestige. The commitment to equality of esteem implied efforts to equalize 
respect between individuals and groups. Equality became an important 
ideological force during the American revolutionary period, for example, 
because the colonial relationship was interpreted as denying equal status: 
British rule was an affront to America’s self-esteem. Equality of esteem, 
generated by English common law and natural-rights philosophy, first ex- 
pressed itself politically as a demand for equal political rights, as in “no 
taxation without representation,” and for equality under the law, with 
American colonists demanding equal protection against official searches and 
seizures. In this context, equality pertained to the rights of individuals 
to be protected from abuse as a consequence of status differences. Here, 
equality and status hierarchy peacefully coexist. Political equality or equal- 
ity under the law challenges prevailing status distinctions only to the 
extent that they infringe upon the individual’s right to be treated as an 
equal member in the public realm. 

The commitment to equality of esteem concerned with individual rights, 
has, ironically, expressed itself in movements to protect group pluralism. 
For example, the emergent doctrine of the separation of church and state 
in the 18th century was propelled by an egalitarian argument. As Pole 
argues, the religious revival movement of the 18th century furthered the 
struggle for equality, not because of theological doctrines but as a result 
of political exigencies. Only by promoting an understanding of equality 
which denied the morality of the government’s special support for one 
denomination as opposed to another could religious practices be protected 
against governmental interference. Through the doctrine of church-state 
separation, the public commitment to equal esteem became more fully 
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entrenched. Other groups in the society, most significantly racial and 
ethnic groups, subsequently insisted on an American pluralism accom- 
panied by minimal governmental interference. They justified their de- 
mands with claims to equality similar to those of religious groups. 

Equality of esteem, then, represents a commitment to the protection of 
individual rights to insure free expression. It is achieved through the pres- 
ervation of an American pluralism and predicated on limited governmental 
interference in public affairs. The role of government is a defensive and 
protective one: it insures sufficient procedural guarantees to. protect indi- 
viduals from the abuses of an inegalitarian, but unavoidable, status hier- 
archy. 

Whereas esteem is concerned with prestige and status, opportunity, in 
contrast, refers to hierarchies of class and economic stratification. Equality 
of opportunity originally emerged as a “formal cover” for individual in- 
centive and private aspiration. As Pole describes it, the problem faced by 
the new nation was how to legitimate private ambition by individuals in 
the society and reconcile it with the public interest, or public good, itself 
strongly influenced by a conception of equality. In this setting, equality 
constituted a commitment to insure that each individual be free to compete 
for the rewards the society had to offer. Yet, the sanctity of individual 
incentive was tempered by a commitment, first made prominent by Thomas 
Jefferson, that personal success should in some degree be publicly regulated 
to be consistent with some meritocratic standards. It was, therefore, Jef- 
ferson’s suggestion that the government should go into the business of 
education to promote the creation of a leadership class imbued with knowl- 
edge and public virtue. Through its sponsorship of educational institutions, 
the government was obligated to identify and reward talent. l 

Equal opportunity came to imply a commitment frst to individual in- 
centive and then, in addition, to meritocratic criteria. Personal success 
would not be unprincipled and random but would conform to some agreed 
upon normative standards. The contemporary concern with equal oppor- 
tunity demonstrates the continuity with earlier formulations. Education 
continues to be the pivotal factor in insuring equal opportunity, and while 
not often overtly expressed, the issues of individual incentive and the com- 
mitment to reward personal talent are still just beneath the surface of 
public debate. 

This conception of equality, defined as the ability of an individual to 
achieve personal success regardless of class position, crystallized in Ameri- 
can history later than the belief in equal esteem. Nevertheless, Pole dem- 
onstrates that the reform movements of the 19th and 20th centuries alter- 
nately embraced these different understandings of America’s commitment 
to equality. Slavery and later racial and ethnic discrimination were at- 
tacked largely for their denial of basic individual rights to members of 
the society. Equality was defined and understood in the context of esteem 
and was to be promoted through the tolerance of a racially pluralistic 
society. On the other hand, the post-Civil War industrial revolution and 
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the excesses of a capitalist economic system came under attack through 
equal-opportunity claims. Working-class and trade union movements iden- 
tified inequality as emanating from privileges accrued through social po- 
sition and education and sought to provide increased access and oppor- 
tunity to those not similarly privileged. Political movements embracing 
such a conception sought specific social outcomes involving individuals’ 
access and opportunity to compete for social rewards. 

These reform movements resulted in specific changes in American so- 
ciety; individual rights are now more strongly protected and opportunity 
is more widely distributed. In addition, these movements served to articu- 
late more sharply the American understanding of equality. Since ideolog- 
ical commitments so strongly influence the direction of social policy and 
action, it is Important to understand the different implications of these 
two conceptions. | 

Whereas equal esteem promotes American pluralism, equal opportunity 
embraces a conception of American society based on a rather stark indi- 
vidualism. The commitment to individual incentive filtered through a meri- 
tocracy sanctifes the individual and tends to deny the salience of any 
mediating group. Equal esteem endorses a restriction of governmental 
interference in the society except to protect individual rights; equal oppor- 
tunity insists upon increasing governmental regulation of private interests 
to promote initiative and meritorious standards. Thus, equal esteem en- 
visions a society in which status distinctions do not interfere with the 
achievement of equal respect for all individuals, while equal opportunity 
envisions status and class structure as products of a constantly renegoti- 
ated system in which individual initiative and merit reign supreme. 

Pole's argument, in part, is that the politics of equality following 
World War IT and the political and judicial response to these movements 
reflected an understanding of equality in which status and class concerns 
were collapsed into a broader, less well-defined, concept. The consequence 
has been that equality holds a more central place in the political rhetoric 
and is embraced by a larger proportion of the public than formerly. But, 
in addition, the contradictory meanings held within the one concept lead 
to confusion and dissension concerning the strategies and goals for a more 
egalitarian society. 

For example, the rationale and objectives for school integration and 
busing remain confused and contradictory. On the one hand, they derive 
partly from the concept of equal esteem. Segregation has been interpreted 
as a denial of equal rights for members of certain status groups. Integra- 
tion is legally mandated to protect individuals from discriminatory treat- 
ment. The rejection of the “separate but equal’ doctrine implies a com- 
mitment to protect individuals publicly from the application of invidious 
status distinctions, to prohibit stigmatization. It envisions a society in 
which no group is denied equal treatment. On the other hand, integration 
and busing are justified as measures of equal opportunity, necessary to 
provide minority-group members with equal access to competition for so- 
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cial rewards. The integration and busing policy is seen as an affirmative 
commitment to benefit individuals historically denied opportunities because 
. of group membership. It constitutes a movement toward a society in which 
any individual can compete, with groups no longer being salient social 
categories. Thus two different social objectives are involved, each implying 
a different role for government; yet both are defended in terms of a 
concern for a more egalitarian society. It is little wonder, given the fact 
that integration and busing policies emerged in the courts principally as 
a result of a concern for equal esteem and are now defended largely in the 
context of equal opportunity, that little public support remains for school 
busing. Similar confusion exists within the public debate over affirmative 
action and special admission programs. 

Pole’s analytic distinction between esteem and opportunity is, I believe, 
essential to the understanding of the complexity of the current debate over 
equality and its expression in contemporary racial politics. He achieves 
more in this book than I have indicated. His detailed discussions relating 
equality to specific periods of American history and his chapter on women 
and equality are important contributions to the study of these ideas and 
their relation to political and social developments. But it is his separation 
of equality into two distinct components which makes his book both pro- 
found and provocative. For sociologists concerned with the American ide- 
ology and for those interested in American racial and ethnic relations, this 
book is very important. 


Policy Analysis: A Political and Organizational Perspective. By W. I. Jen- 
kins. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1978. Pp. x+-278. $19.95. 


J. Milton Yinger 
Oberlin College 


The analysis of public policy, despite a vast and often brilliant literature, 
is hampered by a number of difficulties: the topic is inherently complex; 
many scholars approach it from a limited disciplinary perspective, working 
. in splendid isolation from the data, the methods, the models of other disci- 
plines; and analysis is often entangled with evaluation, in many instances 
obscuring the purposes of the study. Policy Analysis, by W. I. Jenkins, 
senior lecturer in interdisciplinary studies at the University of Kent, Can- 
terbury, is a bold attempt to keep such difficulties fully in mind while 
examining basic issues in public-policy analysis. 

Adapting a statement from G. K. Roberts, Jenkins defines public policy 
as “a set of interrelated decisions taken by a political actor or group of 
actors concerning the selection of goals and the means of achieving them 
within a specified situation where these decisions should, in principle, be 
within the power of these actors to achieve" (p. 15). Implementation, 
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as he notes, is not built into this definition; but he emphasizes that the 
analysis of policy must include the examination of the manner and extent 
of implementation. 

Although he draws primarily on political science, Jenkins explicitly seeks 
to combine insights into public policy derived from political science with 
those from the sociology of organizations and, in some measure, from eco- 
nomic and psychological studies as well. The book is intended as a text 
for advanced undergraduates and graduate students, but the compression 
required to deal with such a range of views in a relatively short book 
makes it closer in style to an “annual review” than to a text. (One might 
hope that sometime soon some ambitious publisher and editor would under- 
take reviews of the literature and problems of a series of such topics, with 
the explicit aim of emphasizing their multidisciplinary qualities.) 

-Jenkins’s discussion is closest to systems theory—not closed and equili- 
brated models, but open and messy models, if that is not a contradiction 
in terms. In effect, he asks: How can we combine into one system the 
explanation, or at least the explication, of a policy process that includes 
at least the following aspects: situational factors (demographic, economic, 
etc.), policymaking processes within varying authority structures (this 
must include internal political contests as well as the political setting of 
the structure): personalities of individual policymakers, their goals, the 
dilemmas they face; the demands and reactions of clients; policy out- 
-comes; the output of those policies (these are not automatically the result 
of policy decisions); policy effects and feedback processes that flow from 
them. It is scarcely surprising that policy analysts have sought to bring 
““order” to such a complex system by emphasizing some elements of it as 
basic—cost-benefit analysis, or internal political processes, or bureaucratic 
structure. l 

In his discussion of these numerous issues, the author draws upon a wide 
range of studies and theoretical systems. He is undogmatic in his assess- 
ment, preferring to describe the strengths of numerous authors while point- 
ing out what he sees as their limitations. 

The chapter on evaluation is especially valuable to those of us brought 
up on the notion of unencumbered research—or research encumbered only 
by intractable nature, the shortage of funds, and our own ineptness. The 
epistemological line between policymakers and policy analysts, vague at 
best, often fades nearly away in the process of evaluation, with its close 
link to implementation. Jenkins quotes Wildavsky’s remark that “. . . to 
say that one will first think of a great idea and then worry about how it 
might be implemented is a formula for failure” (p. 204). Perhaps one 
ought to add that to think primarily about implementation is to run the 
risk of being co-opted, to court the danger of being unimaginative, banal. 
I think of implementation as standing between policy analysis and evalua- 
tion. If it is merged entirely into the former, utopianism may be the result; 
if it is merged entirely into the latter, it will do scarcely more than confirm 
the established policies. 
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Jenkins briefly discusses various methods of evaluation—controlled ex- 
periment, retrospective studies, cost-effectiveness techniques, and what he 
calls ad hoc methods (miscellaneous, informal processes) —but he examines 
none of them in detail. A full study of American income maintenance pro- 
grams, for. example, would have been of great value in his discussion of 
the links between policy and evaluation. If he is correct, and I think he is, 
in sharing the view of many that evaluation is inherently political, then it 
is crucial in these times, when evaluation research has become so important 
a part of policy, that we know the ways in which and the degrees to which 
various methods are politicized. Sociologists have been notoriously (or 
wisely) slow in entering the evaluation field. Is it because we are par- 
ticularly sensitive to the conflict between “Is it true" and “Is it in the 
bureau's self interest"? Or is a large amount of outsiderism essential to the 
skills, or at least self-selection, of sociologists? Whatever the cause of this 
neglect of evaluation—with, of course, some notable, and a probably grow- 
ing number of, exceptions—sociology must at the least study the evalua- 
tion process (evaluate it, if you will). And that may suggest the need for 
other kinds of involvement. 

It might be well to summarize the strong and weak points of Policy 
Analysis, as I see them. American sociologists will profit by two enlarging 
perspectives, furnished by the use of British studies and illustrations and 
by major reference to other social sciences. Emphasis on the value of the 
integration of case studies with comparative and analytic studies is valu- 
able. Jenkins recognizes that nondecisions as well as decisions require 
examination. This opens up many issues in policy analysis which are usu- 
ally neglected and for which methods of study are poorly developed. His 
nondoctrinaire systems approach allows him to examine the interactions of 
a large number of factors essential to policy analysis. 

At the same time there are some weaknesses. The writing style is con- 
voluted, sometimes repetitive. (“This is basically, very basically, a starting 
point.”) I believe that a much more thorough examination of bureaucracy 
than he gives is essential to policy analysis. Because he deals only -with 
public policy, he loses the opportunity to draw on the extensive literature 
‘dealing with policy formation in the private sector. That literature is valu- 
able both for the differences between private and public policy formation 
that are revealed—highlighting by contrast—and for the similarities. Her- 
bert Simon’s rather abstract model of ‘administrative behavior” does not 
fit Jenkins’s multivariable model of policy analysis very well, but the study 
of haw corporations reach decisions can tell us a great deal about how 
public bodies do. 

In sum, Policy Analysis is a valuable discussion of many questions fun- 
damental to all the social sciences. As a text, it poses many of the problems 
that require study, but it would need strong support from other sources 
and from the instructor to compensate for the brevity of its treatment 
of mest issues. 
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Sociology in the Balance: A Critical Essay. By Johan Goudsblom. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1977. Pp. vili-+-232. $12.50. 


Jefírey C. Alexander 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Dutch sociologist Johan Goudsblom has set himself a difficult and im- 
portant task: to survey and evaluate the state of contemporary sociology. 
His tone is righi, critical yet without unnecessary polemic. He writes in a 
clear and accessible style, and his references range broadly over European 
and American sociology. Yet, despite certain interesting contributions 
which should not be neglected, Goudsblom’s effort is seriously flawed. It 
suffers because he is not specific or coherent enough in his critiques; not 
penetrating or deep enough in his knowledge; and, at crucial times, too 
limited and one-sided in his perspective. 

Sociology in the Balance offers a general framework within which the 
sociological enterprise should be judged: its precision about empirical facts, 
its sophistication in abstract systematization, its scope, and its. relevance. 
These matters do indeed seem central, and the framework promises an 
interesting if somewhat impressionistic means for talking about certain 
fundamental and recurring problems of the sociological enterprise. Sociol- 
ogy should seek precision without being methodologically inhibited; it 
should try to systematize without turning concepts into fetishes; it should 
achieve a broad scope without eliminating the barriers between sociology 
and common sense; it should seek relevance without irresponsibility. Be- 
yond asserting these important generalities, however, Goudsblom’s argu- 
ment is highly ambiguous. Tc each of the four elements in his framework 
he devotes a chapter of analysis and discussion. In none of these chapters 
are his purposes consistently clear and, unfortunately, they are often in- 
adequate. | 

Chapter 2 (“Attempts at Fact-finding in Sociology") is concerned with 
the problem of precision and considers a variety of methodologies by 
examining specific instances of research: the “rhetoric of induction” in 
Znaniecki's life histories; the *rhetoric of experimentation" in the urban 
research of the Chicago school and in the Hawthorne factory studies; 
survey research in a Dutch analysis of leisure-time use; field studies in 
the work of Warner and the Lynds. Goudsblom's evaluation of these 
methods consists merely in quotation from earlier, and widely familiar, 
critical studies, to which he adds hardly any commentary of his own. To 
refute specific points, however, he does briefly invoke general argument: 
Znaniecki's facts were thorcughly impregnated by theory; the Chicago 
school's concepts were too abstract to be tested by their experimental 
method; the Hawthorne experimenters were blinded by political bias; the 
leisure survey ignored historical context; Warner's field studies never de- 
veloped a theory of power. But while such points may refute the particu- 
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lar studies at hand, what of the general issues? Is experimentation neces- 
sarily doomed to finesse theory or to be damaged by political bias? Do 
surveys necessarily ignore history? Are field studies always a-theoretical? 
Goudsblom never addresses himself to this level of abstraction, and we 
are left with an analysis of certain attempts at fact-finding but not with 
an approach to the problem of fact-finding itself. 

In chapter 3 (“On System-building in Sociology””), Goudsblom attempts 
a more general analysis but with highly uneven results. His focus is the 
antithesis of positivistic fact-finding, namely, the role of deduction, classifi- 
cation, and concept formation in sociology. While he argues, against posi- 
tivism, that it is necessary to differentiate concept formation from the 
finding of fact, he criticizes Parsons on the grounds that he deals with ab- 
stractions rather than human beings, a critique that commits the positivists’ 
own error of misplaced concreteness. Yet Goudsblom goes on to criticize 
Homans on the very opposite grounds—that he has sacrificed truly general 
abstractions ior overly specific empirical propositions—and he concludes 
this chapter by calling for more systematic theory in sociology. Once again, 
no general arguments about the problem are attempted. What, for exam- 
ple, is the difference between formalism and good systematic theory? How 
do the different elements of sociological theorizing relate one to the other: 
models to concepts, concepts to philosophical presuppositions, presuppo- 
sitions to methods, methods to ideological commitments? These are the 
questions which Goudsblom’s analysis implicitly raises, but he leaves us 
without any answers. 

The title of chapter 4 is “Problems of Scope in Sociology.” Although 
we are provided with workmanlike summaries of the theories of Comte, 
Marx, and Durkheim, the critical problems of what “scope” is and why 
contemporary sociology has failed to achieve it are never defined. Scope 
apparently involves both theoretical breadth and historical perspective. 
While Goudsblom argues strongly for history, contemporary sociology is 
too often historical to be characterized as lacking scope in this dimension. 
A more likely problem is theoretical breadth. Goudsblom argues that it is 
sacrificed when sociology is too narrowly disciplinary; yet he is also afraid 
that disciplinary barriers will be completely broken down. Thus, he ap- 
plauds Durkheim for creating the disciplinary framework for sociology 
while criticizing him for being too narrowly sociological. 

In another approach to theoretical breadth, Goudsblom argues for syn- 
thetic as against one-sided theorizing. Once again, however, he is more 
successful at criticizing than constructing a general perspective. He praises 
Marx for producing the base-superstructure formulation but criticizes 
Marxists for being too economistic. He lauds Weber for his study of re- 
ligion but warns against freeing ideas from their class context. He stresses 
the need to combine power and values, voluntarism and social determin- 
ism, and concludes with a long presentation of Norbert Elias's The Civi- 
lizing Process (New York: Urizen Books, 1977), which he treats as the 
prototype for any sociology that would have historical perspective and 
theoretical bteadth. Yet, granting the penetration of that book, Elias is 
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certainly not the only sociologist to interpenetrate personality with social 
system in a historical way. If there is something unique about his attempt 
—apart from the undoubted importance of its specific historical topic— 
we could discover it only on the basis of some analytic standard of “scope.” 
But to produce such a standard Goudsblom would have had to engage 
in the kind of general theoretical confrontation he steadfastly avoids. 

The final chapter (“Problems of Relevance in Sociology"), on the fourth 
element in Goudsblom’s schema, is similarly elusive. Although he expresses 
dissatisfaction with the argument that sociology must be aimed exclusively 
at social relevance, he argues, nonetheless, that sociological thought should 
be regarded simply as an ideological search for the meaning of social life, 
and that every practitioner expresses this meaning from the. perspective of 
a particular social group. Although he argues tentatively that the contem- 
porary strands of individualistic action theory, conflict theory, and con- 
sensus theory should be regarded, respectively, as extensions of 19th-cen- 
tury theories of middle-class liberalism, working-class Marxism, and aristo- 
cratic conservatism, this argument is stated rather than developed. Gouds- 
blom’s own position on relevance is never specifically formulated. In the 
end we are still uncertain whether he views this alleged connection of soci- 
ology to social groups as good or bad, as productive or unproductive of 
sophisticated intellectual discourse. 

Goudsblom’s critical framework for sociology, then, is never successfully 
applied. The questions are good ones, but we finish the book without know- 
ing the answers. The problem, it seems, is that Goudsblom’s theoretical 
perspective is either vague or, when specific, too narrow. He states his 
general perspective in chapter 1, in the form of “points of departure": 
(1) human beings are interdependent, (2) societies undergo continuous 
change and development, (3) social structures result from unintended con- 
sequences, (4) the crucial contexts for human action are large-scale social 
“figurations.” These are laudable principles, but who would argue with 
them? Goudsblom’s discussions of interdependence and unintended conse- 
quences never go beyond this banal level, but he develops the second and 
fourth principles in more specific ways. Despite its rich connotations, how- 
ever, “figurations” turns out to be basically synonymous with political and 
economic context, and it is the logic of exchange theory we hear whenever 
“social figurations” are discussed. As for the developmental principle, al- 
though Goudsblom makes some fascinating forays into the sociology of 
knowledge, he pushes this emphasis on change toward an extreme histori- 
cism. He equates the historical explanation of a theory with its analytic 
evaluation. He also argues, in a similar vein, that the abstract, analytic 
concepts of sociology are doomed to fail because they can never transcend 
the historical context of their creation. If we differentiate economics from 
politics conceptually, he asks, how can we study primitive societies in 
which the two dimensions are fused? 

In his concluding pages, Goudsblom notes that some critics will no doubt 
accuse him of a lack of conceptual clarity. He argues, in response, that 
the “margin of vagueness” (p. 197) is justified because his concepts are 
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sensitizing rather than definitional, and because any greater specificity 
would give to sociology only a false illusion of intellectual clarity. But 
surely a theoretical discussion of sociology must transcend the intellectual 
confusion of its subject. Although Goudsblom has set himself an extraordi- 
narily difficult challenge, there is a sense in which his book is still not 
ambitious enough. But even though he has not succeeded, he must be 
praised for making the attempt. Sociology needs more of this kind of intel- - 
lectual courage. 


The Melancholy Science: An Introduction to the Thought of Theodor W. 
Adorno. By Gillian Rose. New York: Columbia University Press, 1978. 
Pp. x4-212. $17.50. 


Elliott Eisenberg 
Max Planck Institute, Starnberg 


The reception of the critical theory of the Frankfurt school in the Western 
world in the early 1960s and then again in the late 1960s and the 1970s has 
been fraught with contradictory motives and interests. On the one hand, 
there were attempts to disavow Frankfurt school thought for being short 
of so-called praxis; these missed the intent and purpose of its critical the- 
ory as a sublimation of and a testimony to the defeated possibilities for 
the realization of Marxian socialism in Europe in the 1930s and 1940s. 
On the other hand, the thought of Adorno, Horkheimer, and Marcuse 
found a small responsive audience, who sought to defend or elaborate upon 
the philosophy of these quite different thinkers. Most notably the appeal 
was oriented toward psychoanalysis, aesthetics, and philosophical critique 
as it attempted to explain both the political failure of the working class and 
the victory of fascism in the West. Now in the late 1970s Gillian Rose has 
written a book on Theodor Adorno which tends for the most part neither 
to dismiss critical theory nor to defend it, but instead to unravel some of 
its concepts through a cogent analysis of Adorno's philosophical and 
sociological writings. The Melancholy Science is clearly a contribution to 
the ongoing discussion of Frankfurt school thought. The book is extensive 
in scope and substantial in insight, ranging from Adorno's critique of 
Hegel, Kierkegaard, Husserl, Heidegger, and Durkheim to his debates 
with Lukács, Benjamin, and Brecht. One could not have hoped for more, 
considering the difficulties in communicating this rather abstruse tradition 
to an English-speaking audience. As an introduction to Adorno's thought 
-—and no other claim is made by the author—this volume serves Adorno 
well and can be seen as complementary to another recent book on him 
by Susan Buck-Morss, The Origin of Negative Dialectics (New York: 
Free Press, 1977). 

Those who are oriented toward a more “nuts and bolts" approach to 
Marxism might be sidetracked by Rose's suggestion that “if Lukács has 
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turned Marxism into method, Adorno has turned it into the search for 
style” (p. 139). Nevertheless, the chapter on style is indeed interesting 
and original because of the claim made for the influence of Nietzsche on 
Adorno. But lacking in this chapter and the others as well is the historical 
context for the evolution of Adorno’s “style.” How does one reconcile 
his early formal philosophical werks with the shrill tone of his polemics 
in Jargon of Authenticity, Prisms, and Minima Moralia? Central in all of 
this was the experience of National Socialism and the haggling over who 
was to blame among intellectuals, as if intellectuals in the academy had 
the requisite power and means to bring about the horror of National 
Socialism and then withstand it. Unfortunately, at this point Adorno’s 
“style” transformed itself into “method.” His so-called immanent critique 
of Simmel, Mannheim, and jazz music, to name but a few examples, 
becomes “external” critique, leaving much to be desired. Also unfortu- 
nately, Rose, who is all too convinced of the success of Adorno’s method, 
does not allow those who are criticized to have their say. 

A positive feature of Rose's book concerns Adorno's aesthetics. She has 
succeeded in differentiating his conception of the autonomy of art from 
the views of Lukacs, Benjamin, and Brecht. For Adorno, art is not to 
be reduced to political practice or to the social milieu in which it arose. 
After working cut the nuances of the seemingly irresolvable problem in 
Adorno of art es.both social fact and autonomous movement (pp. 109- 
14), Rose ultimately contents herself with the criticism that Adorno “was 
never able to distinguish between the political effects of different forms 
of popular art” (p. 148; my italics). Does that mean that there are forms 
of popular art that will incite the masses toward the better society? Here 
I prefer Adorno to Rose. More to the point is the question whether a 
Marxist aesthetics is possible or even desirable. The tragedy of Adorno 
is to be found in his posthumously published Aesthetische Theorie, in 
which he wants historical materialism and the transcendental nature of 
art to exist peacefully side by side (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 1974 [pp. 
374 ff.]). Whether such a resolution is conceivable is not taken up by 
Rose. 

The fundamental task of The Melancholy Science is to dissect Adorno’s 
concept of reification, with its rather bleak conclusions. Indeed it is hard 
to be encouraged by Adorno’s remark that in a world of total reification 
“even the most extreme consciousness of doom threatens to degenerate 
into idle chatter” (Prisms [London: Neville Spearman, 1967], p. 34). 
Reification is not to be reduced simply to the Marxian notion of com- 
modity fetishism, in which things are misperceived as human and humans 
misperceived as things. Instead, Rose claims, Adorno’s theory of reifi- 
cation was grounded in Marx’s theory of value in a “highly selective” 
fashion (p. 47) and is to be differentiated from the theories of Lukacs 
and Benjamin. For Adorno, the driving force in modern society was the 
principle of exchange, which not only corrupts the cultural forms them- 
selves but obscures consciousness of the underlying relations of produc- 
tion. According to Rose, in the process of generalizing Marx's theory of 
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value to society and consciousness as a whole (total reification), Adorno 
has closed the door on social change, neglecting the all important agency 
for political change. 

Hoping to solve problems that arise when Marx's theory of value is 
oriented only toward an epistemology, Rose relies on a Marxian theory 
of power which would supposedly fill in the gaps left by Adorno. For 
Rose, Adorno’s “neglect of social forms diminishes his ability to offer 
a compelling analysis of political organization and the relations of power 
in capitalist society” (p. 141). She blames this flaw on his faulty in- 
terpretation of Marx. Adorno “sacrificed the unique advantage of a 
Marxian approach: the derivation of political relations and of the state 
from an analysis of the productive and social relations of a specific kind 
of society’ (p. 141). These are indeed important criticisms which may 
allow us to exit from the labyrinth of “total reification" which Adorno has 
spun. But 1 doubt whether a significant concept of power will arise from 
Rose's reliance on Marxist formulas. 

In fact, disdain for a market-oriented economy as such was the foun- 
dation for the “critical theory of society.” Because Rose overemphasizes 
the “value” side of Adorno’s concept of reification and implausibly links 
his Tauschprinzip with Marx’s use value-exchange value scheme, she 
misses this connection and therefore ignores the fact that a market-ori- 
ented economy does not always necessarily issue into capitalist relations 
oí production. At this point one might suggest that critical theory ex- 
presses some unresolved dualisms in its perception of liberalism. Indeed 
its concept of the individual and its stress on ego autonomy and private 
space places it among the most libertarian traditions in Marxism. How- 
ever, the dualism between liberal and Marxist social-philosophical tenets 
remains unresolved. In this context it was mainly Horkheimer who 
pointed out the need to emphasize the aspect of preservation in dialecti- 
cal thought. Indeed, the fundamental tenets of liberal thinking were not 
to be merely dismissed but were to be preserved and realized in what he 
came to call “the right society.” But the dualism of the critique of the 
market economy and the glorification of the concept of the individual 
persist in the thought of Adorno as well as in Horkheimer and Marcuse. 
What seems to be a fundamental dilemma in the critical theory of the 
Frankfurt school turns out to be a central problem in the Marxist tra- 
dition itself, namely, the inability to derive economic policy (market ori- 
ented or not) from Marxist theory and the profound weakness in develop- 
ing a socialist conception oí law which would preserve individual rights. 
The problem, therefore, is not so much an uncertainty whether critical 
theory is moribund or can be preserved as the fact that socialism is once 
again on trial, and the verdict does not appear likely to be favorable. 
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Sociology for Whom? By Alfred McClung Lee. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1978. Pp. 236. $10.00 (cloth); $3.00 (paper). 


Scott G. McNall 
University of Kansas 


For those familiar with Lee's work this will be a familiar book, for all of ' 
the chapters have appeared in various forms elsewhere. They range from 
public presentations such as Lee's 1976 ASA presidential address to arti- 
cles and chapters carrying essentially the same message. Although Lee has 
sometimes provided minor transitions from one chapter to the next, Soci- 
ology for Whom? does not flow in the sense that there is an argument 
which progresses and builds on what has preceded. Many of the chapters 
use the same terms, for example, plutocracy, military-industrial complex, 
establishment sociologists, corruption, and so forth. This is not to deny 
that these things exist or to say that we should not be forcefully reminded 
of them. It is simply to point out some redundancy. 

For those unfamiliar with Lee's work a brief overview might be useful. 
Lee begins this ccllection by wondering about the human future and soci- - 
ology's role in it. He offers a vision: “The wonder and mysteries of human 
creativity, love, and venturesomeness and the threatening problems of 
human oppression and of sheer persistence beckon and involve those with 
the curiosity and courage to be called sociologists” (pp. 16-17). (More 
on the right kind of sociologist later.) The first chapter, “Sociology for 
Whom?” is basec on Lee's address to the ASA. Essentially it says that 
sociologists ought not to be captured by and work for established inter- 
ests. The sociological profession is bureaucratized and served by entre- 
preneurial technicians, but if sociologists are to serve humanity, they must 
4. . . act principally as critics, demystifiers, reporters, and clarifiers” (p. 
36). This conclusion, which really does not follow from what Lee has said 
in this chapter, acts as a bridge to the next one, “Demystifying Theories 
about Human Life and Living." 

It is in this second chapter that Lee begins to lay the groundwork for 
his version of humanistic sociology. ^Humanism," of which he identifies 
five varieties (liberal humanism, Marxist humanism, “religious” human- 
ism, humanistic psychology, and humanist social science), is valued be- 
cause it contributes to a process of demystifying social thought and en- 
courages people involvement, especially in the form of a social science 
which makes participant observation a central methodological focus. 

In “Feuds between Sociologists and Social Workers," Lee argues that 
each discipline has much to learn from the other. “Key Issues in Soci- 
ologies as Weapons" draws a fine distinction between positivistic sociol- 
ogy and humanistic sociology and gives seven ways in which we can tell 
one from the other. The message is that humanist sociologists fight against 
elitist efforts *. . . to sanction the power of social scientists and at the 
same time to strip individuals of their sense of personal control and re- 
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sponsibility” (p. 92), while positivist sociologists do not. These sociolo- 
gles, then, are significant weapons in the struggle for the control of the 
“manipulable normal” members of society, who are the focus and sub- 
title of chapter 5, “The Stakes: The ‘Manipulable Normals.’ ” They are 
seen as “the masses” by members of the cultish self-reproducing intel- 
lectual elites, as “social material” by intellectuals who serve actionist 
elitists, and, as you may have guessed by this point, as “human beings” 
by humanist intellectuals with broad social experience (p. 110). 

Chapter 6, “Strategies for Social Change,” breaks the pace somewhat, 
for it is based on an interview in Journalism History in which Lee dis- 
cusses propaganda analysis and notes that we do not really do it anymore. 
We should, he implies, because it could be a tool for demystification and 
thereby contribute to social change. “A Sociological View of Human Sur- 
vival” treats the issue of the potential sources for change and the coun- 
tervailing powers. I will list them because I wish to return to them when I 
deal with the question of what, really, constitutes a humanistic sociology 
and the implications of this position. The things that might prevent 
change are (1) the dehumanizing tendencies of the social sciences, (2) 
the pressures that exist to reduce people to worker-consumer-voter autom- 
atons, (3) the encouragement of divisive and destructive popular move- 
ments, (4) the scientific “sharpening” of mass-media manipulation, (5) 
the growth of plutocratic imperialism as represented by multinationals, 
and, finally, (6) warfare in the plutocratically imperialistic world. Now 
what could check this? First, we have (1) humanist-existential-demo- 
cratic social science, then (2) the expansion of the power of the people 
as represented by their vertical invasion of the seats of power, (3) the 
revolt of the young, (4) increasing individual autonomy, (5) the ineffi- 
ciencies and inconsistencies of large government and industrial organiza- 
tions, and (6) pressures to achieve a more rational and tenable basis for 
a participatory community (pp. 153-54). Now I would like to be opti- 
mistic too, but where does Lee get the evidence to demonstrate the trends 
he sees? Is he talking about the same youth that formed the bulk of the 
support for George Wallace when he was involved in the presidential pri- 
maries? What evidence is there that the seats of power are opening up 
to the masses? Are there fewer men and women of wealth and power 
in Congress now than at some other time? Is individual autonomy repre- 
sented by California hot tubs, Transcendental Meditation, rising divorce 
rates, or “doing your own thing”? In this chapter, as in many others, 
contradictory evidence is simply brushed aside with a rhetorical flourish, 
and evidence is offered which does not really support the points being 
made. Evidence for the upward expansion of the masses comes from the 
“fact” that sons of workers sometimes have white-collar jobs. That does 
not take into account changes in occupational structure, nor does it deal 
with the issue of the cooptation of those who “move” up the ladder. To 
take one final example from this chapter, the author says, “In the society 
that is coming, dominated by the great body of people, such restrictions 
cannot persist” (p. 162). (Restrictions refer to such things as racial, 
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ethnic, religious, and class characteristics.) He then footnotes, among 
other things, Frances Fox Piven and Richard A. Cloward’s Regulating 
the Poor (New York: Pantheon, 1971). Now I may have missed the point 
of Piven and Cloward’s work, but I thought it was that welfare is a 
means of controlling people. How, then, can one take this particular work 
as evidence of the supposed fact that society is going to be dominated 
by the people? 

“Responsibility and Accountability in Sociology” is my favorite chap- 
ter. Originally given as an Alpha Kappa Delta symposium address, it 
deals with some of the thornier ethical problems of our discipline and 
provides an excellent discussion of the events surrounding the disgraceful 
treatment of Professors Margaret Cussler at the University of Maryland 
and Paul Nyden at the University of Pittsburgh. I believe that Lee is 
at his best when he assumes the simple role of rescuer without the ideo- 
logical trappings. Finally, there is, “What Future Has a Humane Soci- 
ology?” which was an address given at the founding conference of the 
Association for Humanist Sociology. To build a future for a humane soci- 
ology, sociologists are urged to develop a society of cooperative friends 
and eschew competitiveness, to be critical of power and its abuse in the 
discipline, to be skeptical of the printed word, to critically examine fads 
and to suspect theories, to see prcblems from the perspective of the un- 
derdog, to examine the worldwide problems of colonialism, and to explore 
and publicize the manipulative policies of those in power. And what is 
wrong with that, you may well ask? Nothing at all, and I quite approve 
Lee’s goal. But how are we to get there, and is humanistic sociology, as 
‘presented by Lee, the way? My concern with this book is that readers 
may try to treat it as programmatic, which it is not. It is one thing to 
point to what is wrong, but quite another to decide what has caused a 
particular problem and how the problem may be solved. Throughout 
these chapters, the world is divided into two camps, the humanists and 
the nonhumanists, the establishment sociologists and the nonestablish- 
ment sociologists, the plutocrats and those who are not. Everything good 
is listed under the humanist column, and whatever is annoying, evil, or 
uncomfortable under the other. By what logic? Let us examine Lee’s 
vision of humanistic sociology, compare it with a standard philosophical 
version, and then consider the implications. 

Humanism, for Lee, is a position of thought grounded in the works of 
the sophists and the belief that “man is the measure of all things” (p. 
42). Any objectians, such as Plato’s that this results in relativism, are 
seen by Lee in the following light: “This Platonic sneering, this anti-in- 
tellectualism, is a sample of the innuendoes with which elitist philosophers 
have tried to destroy the teachings of such sophists as Protagoras . . .” 
(p. 42). The virtue of the sophists’ teachings for the humanist sociologist 
is that “they had had direct participation in social change—in other 
words, field-clinical experiences with social and cultural reorganization— 
thrust upon them" (p. 43). I should note that this is one of the reasons 
why Lee and other humanist sociologists place such a high value on par- 
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ticipant observation as ¿he methodological tool. To continue, though, 
sophism is seen as a philosophy rooted in change. Humanism, like soph- 
ism, has suffered problems when trying to label just what it is. “It is 
shifty, and it is sticky” (p. 44). The problem of definition can best be 
solved, it is argued, ^. . . by realizing that humanism most accurately 
labels not a body of doctrine but a kind of mind-changing social experi- 
ence. It is a recurrent ingredient in social movements, not a specific idea 
or social philosophy” (p. 44). Basic to this are one-to-one experiences 
that contribute to the humanization of investigators as they empathize 
with others. Humanism, then, has been identified with a wide variety of 
religious, political, and academic movements. Lee lists atheism, capital- 
ism, classicism, communism, democracy, egalitarianism, populism, natu- 
ralism, positivism, and pragmatism, among others. In short, it is not really 
stretching things to say that it is everything to Everyman. The author 
adds that humanism is always “concerned primarily with individuals, 
with human expression and creativity, with human society and socializing, 
‘and with people's ability to persist and flourish” (p. 45). “Humanism is 
heady stuff” (p. 48). Although I could continue to list Lee’s “definitions” 
of humanism and humanist sociology, I think that the above will suffice. 
What remains in the articles are largely injunctions and exhortations to 
humanist sociologists: they must fight entrenched interests, value the 
views of the common man, be empathetic, eschew positivistic methods, 
and struggle for change. 

As has been noted, humanism is not a theory but a commitment, .and 
a vague one at that. This is not the place to go into all the criticisms -of 
naive humanism that have been raised, but the problem of cultural and 
individual relativism cannot be ignored. In arguing for the virtue of 
change, Lee writes, “Such frequent rebellions would keep society suffi- 
ciently responsive to popular needs to avoid rigidification” (p. 118). Led 
by whom and to what ends? Surely Lee is not unfamiliar with the fact 
that “frequent rebellions” have, in an increasing number of societies, con- 
tributed to a greater level of repression. Some theories suggest that re- 
bellion will result in positive consequences only at specific historical mo- 
ments. The point that I want to make is simply that some philosophical/ 
theoretical systems carry with them tools for analysis and a praxis that 
focus the problem and the solution. Humanism, as presented in this text, 
does not. For that reason we have a listing, as noted above, of signs of 
a better world, all related to change. Thus, individualistic enterprises are 
praised, as is advertising, which “prods all groups to be dissatisfied with 
aspects of how they are currently living” (p. 165). It also, of course, 
purveys dehumanizing substitutes to fill the very gaps in the psyche it has 
created. Humanism simply does not provide us with the tools to analyze 
industrial capitalism and its problems. It does not tell us where the roots 
of the problems are, or what might be done. It says that we ought to be 
concerned. But unguided concern is like an unlaid egg. Lee cites approv- 
ingly the work of the early Chicago school of urban sociologists for get- 
ting down to the level of their subjects and describing their misery. But 
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as has been shown by a growing number of radical urban sociologists, 
those methods and findings contributed to a set of social policies that 
were ultimately conservative, and they totally ignored the political econ- 
omy of urban areas. 

If humanism were only, as Lee claims, a mind set that said we ought to 
have as our goal the development of a humane world, there would be no 
problem. But it is more than that. For instance, as Ted Benton in 
Philosophical Foundations of the Three Sociologies (London: Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1977) has noted, modern humanism accepted a positivistic 
definition of science, which was incorrect, and then argued that a science 
of man required a different form of science, or rather methodology. (This 
is, of course, the neo-Kantian problem, and there are doubts whether 
their view of empiricism, as opposed to positivism, is an accurate one.) 
In any event, as Benton argues, *. . . the humanist is led to suppose that 
the epistemological problems and methodology of the natural sciences can 
be put aside as of no relevance to the development of an adequate meth- 
odology in the social studies, and may even be led to complete epistemo- 
logical scepticism or agnosticism” (p. 47). The nature of the social world 
also becomes problematic for the humanist. Alienation, coercive power, 
and an unintelligible world become phenomenal forms, and not the es- 
sence of society, because man is the measure of all things and created 
his order. I should note, too, that the problem of voluntarism/determin- 
ism is not handled by Lee, or by humanists in general. 

Humanism can be used as a vehicle to criticize the ASA and establish- 
ment sociology, but it can do little more than contemplate the problems 
of the larger society and the gap between politics and sociology. Philip 
Abrams, when reviewing John Owen’s book on Hobhouse in this Journal, 
pointed to the issues that Hobhouse was struggling with: “How can one 
demonstrate that science advances progress while admitting that science 
rests on assumptions that are culturally relative? How can one ground 
the notion of progress in the actuality of human purposes in a way that 
makes development a meaningful! idea but avoids teleology? How can one 
validate the claims of social science as knowledge while repudiating both 
idealism and positivism?” (84:1009). Any sociologist, humanists included, 
would do well to try to answer these questions. 


Organizations in Modern Life. By Herman Turk. San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, Inc., 1977. Pp. xxv-+-283. $15.00. 


Lena Kolarska 
Polish Academy of Science 


Organizations in Modern Life is an important work in an era of increasing 
academic specialization. Herman Turk takes advantage of such disciplines 
as urban sociology, political science, community studies, ecology, organi- 
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zational sociology, and macrosociology and integrates their results. The 
main approach, which organizes both Turk's theoretical reflections and 
the empirical studies he has carried out, is interorganizational. He argues 
convincingly that the main social actors in modern life are organizations, 
but the aim of the book is more ambitious ¿han that: “to reformulate 
broad perspectives on stability and flux, so that they may be applied to 
all kinds of large and complex social units” (p. ix). The book's breadth 
and ambitious aims, its interdisciplinary nature, and the demonstration 
it provides of the utility of the interorganizational approach to large so- 
cial systems are its basic merits. 

A strong point of the book is that theoretical reflections are backed 
by wide-ranging studies of 130 of the largest (over 100,000 inhabitants 
in 1960) cities in the United States. The studies included the following 
organizational properties and their consequences for American metrop- 
olises: external linkage, organizational complexity, scale and diversifica- 
tion of the internally regulating and coordinating organizations, organi- 
zational representation of solidarity and diffuse consensus, externally pro- 
vided resources, centralization of the macrosocial unit, availability of in- 
ternal linkage, and the activation of interorganizational networks. Four 
main population variables are employed throughout for purposes of con- 
trol: population size, population density, migration, and socioeconomic 
status. 

Linking general hypotheses and theories with detailed studies is always 
a difficult task and a formidable barrier for many authors, and Turk 
does not solve the problem in an entirely convincing way. My greatest 
reservations are directed at the way he formulates his hypotheses. The 
author puts them down in the form of sequences of sentences, in which 
the ones which follow are meant to derive from their predecessors. But 
this is not always the case. As one reads the book, the question “why” 
constantly arises. The reflections in chapter 3, entitled “Centralization, 
Conflict and Decision Networks,” are an example. Turk writes: “The 
greater the organizational complexity, the greater the plurality of inter- 
ests and standards, the less the centralization. From these postulates fol- 
lows the proposition: the greater the organizational complexity, the less 
the centralization” (p. 98). 

Why is there less centralization when there is a greater plurality of 
interests? One could argue that the opposite tendency is likely to occur: 
greater plurality leads to increased centralization, which is a way of re- 
ducing plurality and replacing it with the interests of the whole or the 
few. From this follows: the greater the organizational complexity, the 
greater the centralization. 

Turk continues: “But the same pluralism induced by organizational 
complexity that opposes centralization also prevents opposition by the 
mass, because an organized mass has a plural structure of organizations 
that is unlikely to acquire the consensus and solidarity necessary to uni- 
fied opposition. The greater the organizational complexity, the greater the 
plurality of interests and standards and the more cross-cutting lines of 
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conflict and accord. The greater this plurality, the less likely is dialectical 
conflict. The proposition that follows from these postulates is: the greater 
the organizational complexity, the less likely is dialectical conflict” (p. 
98). l 

Why should there be no dialectical conflict when there is no unified 
opposition? It seems that dialectical conflict comes into play indepen- 
dently of the presence of unified opposition. The latter only verbalizes it. 

On these assumptions (which seem to me false), Turk builds the main 
propositions of chapter 3. His advantage lies in the fact that his theories 
are backed by the results of his studies. In the example under discussion, 
the problem is that he must have reached the conclusions he did because 
he did not study any centralized interorganizational networks but kept to 
decentralized ones. His basic assumptions are that decision making is for 
the most part decentralized and that interorganizational relations tend 
to be horizontal rather than hierarchical in a modern urban community 
composed of organizations. These assumptions affect his studies. It is true 
that Turk analyzed centralized “reform government,” but cities having 
any two of the following attributes were considered municipally central- 
ized: nonpartisan elections, a council elected at large (not by district), 
and government by a city manager. 

These indicators may not be the best way to measure the degree of cen- 
tralization of decision making. The indicators of decentralization, though 
different from the centralization indicators, raise similar questions (p. 
124). Why does the author state that, according to interorganizational 
theory, community centralization occurs where organizations are weak 
and few in number? It seems that centralization occurs where there is 
power and the will at the top rather than where there is weak opposition 
at the bottom. And the number of organizations is irrelevant because 
sometimes a few can oppose centralization more effectively than a large 
number can. There are many other assumptions and conclusions in the 
book which raise similar doubts. Unfortunately, empirical study cannot 
always resolve them. 

Another significantly weak point of the book is the incomprehensibly 
complex sociological jargon it employs. The main proposition in chapter 5 
can serve as an example: “The greater the diversification and scale of 
internal regulating and coordinating organizations or the greater the or- 
ganizational representation of diffuse consensual solidarity, the more will 
demand-relevant states of the macrosocial unit (externally defined in- 
ternal “needs”) affect the activation of interorganizational relations” (p. 
186). This sentence could not be more complicated, and it is no excep- 
tion. This is a pity because such writing severely limits the number of 
people who will read the book. 

Organizations in Modern Life is a very ambitious work and contains 
many interesting and inspiring statements. It is also an example of an 
analysis which integrates findings from several fields as well as theory 
with data. But scme of its results are doubtful. The book, then, is best 
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used as a very good point of departure for further discussion rather than 
as a quotable source of well-established findings. 


The Innovative Organization: Innovation Adoption in School Organiza- 
tions. By Richard L. Daft and Selwyn W. Becker. New York: Elsevier— 
North-Holland Publishing Co., 1978. Pp. x+-229. $14.95. 


Arnold D. Kaluzny 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


The Innovative Organization is a report of empirical research that attempts 
to explain differences in organizational innovation as a function of three 
major sets of variables: the need or incentive for innovation; the mecha- 
nisms for bringing innovative alternatives into the decision-making pro- 
cess; and the enabling variables, such as the charggteristics of the organi- 
zation, that increase the probability of decisions that favor adoption of the 
innovation. i 

Richard Daft and Selwyn Becker use data from a longitudinal study of 
13 high school districts in suburban Cook County, Illinois. The districts, 
not the schools within the districts, are the unit-of analysis. The longi- 
tudinal data provide the basis for cross-validation analysis, offsetting some 
of the obvious limitations associated with analyzing data for only 13 study 
organizations. i: 

In the analysis, organizational innovation is defined as an educational 
technique that is new to a group of organizations sharing a common tech- 
nology. Operationally, innovation was divided into three types—innova- 
tions specific to college-bound students, those specific to students termi- 
nating their education at high school graduation, and those specific to edu- 
cation administration—each with a single measure of innovativeness. 

Based on these three types, the analysis tests hypotheses, using data col- 
lected for each of two time periods. When innovation associated only with 
college-bound students was considered, the analysis revealed that organiza- 
tions were adopting innovations at different rates; yet the independent 
variables successfully predicted innovation in both time periods. School 
districts that had adopted such innovations were located in communities 
where residents expected high quality and where superintendents and the 
school board obtained appropriate personnel. Most college-oriented innova- 
tions were proposed by teachers and trickled up through the organization 
instead of being forced upon teachers by the administration. The simple 
availability of financial resources does not buy innovations directly, but 
money finances highly professional teachers and a larger support staff. 

The adoption of innovations for terminal students is quite different from 
the adoption of innovations for college-bound students. For this type, the 
primary incentive seems to be the existence of a large number of students 
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who could benefit from such innovations. Growth rate appears to be ex- 
tremely important because it justifies the adoption of innovative programs. 
Unlike innovatians associated with college-bound students, the implemen- 
tation of new programs for students ending their education with high school 
originates with administrators rather than with teachers. The nonteaching 
support staff seems to play similar roles in facilitating the adoption of both 
kinds of innovation. 

Finally, the processes associated with the adoption of administrative 
innovations are explored and then compared with those associated with the 
adoption of educational innovations. Analysis reveals that administrative 
innovations are initiated by administrators and implemented accordingly. 
Teachers play a relatively minor role in this process. Administrators tend 
to initiate more innovations in districts with a low professional level among 
teaching personnel, suggesting a top-down, centralized management process 
in these districts. 

The final three chapters of the book attempt to interpret, review, and 
translate the empirical. findings. Chapter 6 discusses the findings relative 
to other empirical research on organizational innovation. Chapter 7 pre- 
sents a revised theory of organizational innovation more consistent with 
the empirical findings. This revision builds on Cohen, March, and Olsen’s 
"garbage can model” of organizational decision making and Weick’s view 
of educational organizations as loosely coupled systems. Chapter 8 trans- 
lates the empirical research into specific policy recommendations for the 
design of more innovative organizations. 

This book deserves close and careful reading for several reasons. First, 
it views innovation as a process composed of different stages and attempts 
to specify the conditions under which innovation does or does not occur. 
Specific attention is given to the type of innovation and its relationship to 
various organizational and environmental factors. Second, the analysis is 
based on variables that are within the control of management and thus 
amenable to manipulation and intervention. This is reflected in Daft and 
Becker's ability to translate research findings into specific strategies for de- 
signing more innovative organizations (chap. 8). Third, the book is writ- 
ten in a style that suggests an alternative subtitle—““Intimate Conver- 
sations with the Researcher.” Throughout the book the reader is given 
insight into the options that the researchers faced as they confronted 
problems associated with the theoretical model, the study design, and data 
collection, as well as with data analysis and interpretation. Although one 
may not always agree with their decisions, it is helpful to have the benefi 
of their logic. i 

The book, however, is not without limitations. The major question is 
whether the school rather than the school district is the appropriate unit 
of analysis. Many districts contain more than one high school, and it is 
quite possible that the degree of innovation may vary among the schools 
in the district. Unfortunately, the available data did not permit this type 
of analysis. 
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Stress at Work. Edited by C. L. Cooper and R. Payne. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1978. Pp. xii-|-293. $23.00. 


Kenneth E. Friend 
Clarkson College 


This book is the first in a proposed series entitled “Studies in Occupational 
Stress.” In the foreword to the series, its editors, C. L. Cooper and 
S. V. Kasl, tell us that it will consist of “original research and theory 
in each of the areas described in the initial volume” and that “these 
books will appeal to a broad spectrum of readers—to academic research- 
ers and postgraduate students in applied and occupational psychology 
and sociology, occupational medicine, management, personnel, etc.—and 
to practitioners working in industry" (p. vii). Judging from Stress at 
Work, the series has the potential to meet these aims, but considerably more 
work than is seen here will be required on the part of the series editors, and 
particularly the individual authors/editors, in order to make good on all 
these claims.*The quality of the present volume varies greatly throughout. 

Very brief introductory and closing comments by the editors, C. L. 
Cooper and R. Payne, sandwich 11 original contributions on the complex 
phenomenon (or phenomena) of job stressors, psychological and physio- 
logical stress, and their effects. A useful scheme organizing these contri- 
butions into six parts is applied. The four central parts concern the per- 
son's environment (three chapters), the person himself (two chapters), the 
fit of person to job environment (one chapter), and dealing with stressors 
and strains (three chapters). While this scheme is useful, the various chap- 
ters and parts range from very good to poor in meeting their promise, as 
detailed below. 

In addition to the four central parts, there are opening and closing 
chapters. The opening contribution provides an overview of research re- 
sults and methods in studying the epidemiology of job stress. It is detailed 
and scholarly and is of potentially significant use to job-stress researchers. 
The suggestions for future work in the conclusion of this chapter are espe- 
cially good—fewer cross-sectional studies, better definition and measure- 
ment of stress, and more examination of the total social context—and the 
arguments for these suggestions are well reasoned. This chapter will be 
most easily read by a person with some familiarity with the job-stress 
literature; otherwise, it might be read after some of the other chapters. Un- 
fortunately, much in this first chapter is also covered elsewhere in the book 
(e.g., it is somewhat grinding to find detailed reviews of work on the well- 
known Type A “coronary-prone” personality characteristic in three differ- 
ent places). The closing chapter proposes a new epistemology for studying 
stress at work based theoretically on a “systems” view of stressful events 
and their contexts and based empirically on a call for more “action” 
research and more longitudinal studies. The philosophical arguments in 
this chapter deserve considerable recognition and discussion in the profes- 
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sional literature. especially because of the sometimes low correlations of 
stressful environments with measurable outcomes—a fact to which our at- 
tention is directed in this and some earlier chapters. 

Now for the details on the four central parts. The part on the person’s 
environment has a chapter entitled “Blue Collar Stressors” which seriously 
departs from the thoughtful, literature-review tone of most of the other 
material. While it contains a number of apparently useful assertions, no 
backing is given for most of the “facts.” One is left with the feeling, “How 
did this get in here?” The next chapter on managerial and white-collar 
stress is more than adequate, and the final chapter on family structure and 
associated psychological need fulfillment as a help/hindrance in dealing 
with job stressors is excellent. This latter chapter reports original research 
and theory—somewhat speculative—which are a rich source of ideas for 
future psychological and sociological work on the family/job stress com- 
plex. 

The two chapters in the part focusing on the person are quite adequate. 
The first reviews a large quantity of work on personality and on social 
factors affecting a person’s reaction to stressors, but much of this material 
is covered elsewhere in the book (e.g., the Type A personality character- 
istic). The other chapter, applying learning theory to coping and job-stress 
reactions, is somewhat novel in the job-stress area and quite valuable, 
although the examples about work could have been much clearer. The focus 
on the person is taken to its conclusion in a one-chapter part entitled 
“Person-Environment Fit and Job Stress," which can be highly recom- 
mended for its clarity, scholarliness, and fresh ideas, even if we do not 
necessarily agree with all of them. 

The three chapters in “Dealing with Stressors and Strains” are a dis- 
appointment because of their lack of integration with many other themes 
in the book and their tendency to deviate from some of the scholarly norms 
of the other material (with little compensation in precise practical import). 
Also, this part is notable for its failure to cover some expected topics such 
as relaxation procedures, biofeedback, human potential programs, medi- 
tation, etc. 

The book has good sections—it must be noted that the contributions by 
the series editors and by Cooper and Payne number among them. There 
is much to recommend it, not only to the medical researcher or psycholo- 
gist with developed interests in stress but also to the social psychologist or 
sociologist with even vague interests in organizations, job behavior, or 
adaptation in social environments (and that is most of us). Topics such as 
role conflict, role ambiguity, and status incongruence are handled well and 
clearly and are related not only to job stress but also to larger models of 
organizational behavior. More macrosociological topics such as organiza- 
tional climate, marriage patterns of executives, and social mobility are 
given visible coverage. Overall, the book can be useful both to those in the 
stress field and to social scientists in general if one is willing to separate 
the wheat from the chaff in reading and if a small but noticeable amount 
of overlap does not prove to be burdensome. j 
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Sources of Self-Evaluation: A Formal Theory of Significant Others and 
Social Influence. By Murray Webster, Jr., and Barbara Sobieszek. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. Pp. xxi+-189. $15.00. 


L. Edward Wells 
Purdue University 


Sources of Self-Evaluation essentially concerns an extension of the theoret- 
ical program identified as expectation states (hereafter abbreviated as ES) 
theory as developed by Joseph Berger and others. By connecting it to some 
of the fundamental concepts and propositions of an “interactionist” theory 
or perspective, this monograph seeks both to broaden the theoretical range 
of the ES framework and to test systematically some basic ideas of inter- 
actionism. Murray Webster and Barbara Sobieszek initially translate basic 
interactionist ideas into ES terms and use these to construct a formalized 
model of the relationship between social evaluations from significant others 
and self-evaluations. They then report several experiments designed to test 
various aspects of that model using the standardized laboratory experi- 
mental situation of the ES program. As is characteristic oí research in 
this paradigm, Webster and Sobieszek’s monograph reveals a deliberate, 
thoughtful, systematic, and carefully reported line of work, intended to be 
deductively consistent and empirically cumulative with other work in that 
program. Therein lie both the strength and the weakness of this work. 
Basically the book seems to represent a significant addition to ES theory; 
its contributions to the interactionist perspective and to the study of self- 
conception (or self-evaluation) are much less clear. 

Webster and Sobieszek develop (and test) a variation of ES theory 
which concerns the fact that social evaluations come from somebody and 
the relative characteristics of such somebodies will affect how we accept 
their evaluations. They will be variable “significant others,” in interaction- 
ist terms. The resulting “source theory” (as a framework for predicting 
who will be effective evaluators and how they will affect our behavior) 
is not so much a separate theory as a supplemental version of ES theory; 
and within this social psychological program or paradigm, this seems 
a valuable modification and expansion. 

My criticisms of this book concern its claim to clarify and to test more 
rigorously the interactionist model of self-conception. The first problem is 
that the connections between ES theory and “interactionist theory” are not 
very extensively worked out. They are implied in the opening chapters by 
cursory discussions of the work of William James, George Herbert Mead, 
Charles Horton Cooley, and Harry Stack Sullivan on the self, but they are 
not formally specified. There is no objection here to Webster and Sobieszek 
describing their conceptualization as “interactionist,” which seems an ap- 
propriate label if it were elaborated somewhat. Theirs is an interactionism 
in the tradition of small-group research such as that of Robert Bales or 
Alex Bavelás. It nonetheless confuses analysis that divergent analytical 
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conceptions are referenced by a common label, as well as by a common set 
of theoretical terms, without substantially more explication of the inter- 
connections and divisions. Seemingly, the omission of the modifier “sym- 
bolic” before the “interactionist” label here is significant. Interpretive pro- 
cesses have no clearly specified place in their model, being vaguely related 
and hypothetical constructs which are not directly indexed or studied (in 
the quasi-behaviorist ES framework). Several basic terms and concepts 
of traditional interactionism are retranslated and made more precise for 
inclusion in source theory, generally losing a significant part of their origi- 
nal meaning in the process—for example, Sullivan’s version of the “signif- 
icant other” versus that of Webster and Sobieszek. As translated, these 
represent literally correspondent but rather anemic versions of their origi- 
nal forms. Adherents of formalizing theory will see this as a plus; most 
interactionists (including myself) will see it as a minus. Much of the vital 
content of an interactionist view (conventionally depicted) has been sub- 
stantially boiled away in the process of purification. I emphasize that the 
issue involved in this criticism is not blanket dislike for experimentation 
(as the authors anticipate in their summary); rather, it concerns divergent 
visions of the essential content of basic interactionist ideas. The differences 
(and the omissions) need to be addressed more fully and explicitly before 
such formalizations can provide serious tests of the interactionist perspec- 
tive (as it is conventionally interpreted). 

The second major problem is that Sources of Self-Evaluation (as an 
examination of the interactionist conception of the self) does not deal 
directly with the analysis of self-conception or self-evaluation—notwith- 
standing the title. The self-concept is roughly compared with expectation 
states in chapter 3, but the details of the relationship are not provided. 
Instead, the focus is on “self-other performance expectations,’ which are 
more specific feelings about particular situated dyads. The events of self- 
conception and self-evaluation are never directly indexed or measured but 
figure only indirectly and hypothetically in the explanation of other, more 
directly accessible events. The special difficulty with this is that Webster 
and Sobieszek do not discuss why such measurements of self-evaluation are 
omitted, if they should be omitted, or even if they would be sensible within 
source theory; the idea of self-conception remains a largely implicit thread 
which runs through the analyses in the book. It thus serves as a ghost 
that drives the theoretical machinery—unseen, unmeasured, undefined, yet 
essential in explaining how observable social evaluations are eventually 
translated into observable acts of compliance (or “yielding to influence”). 
This suggests why the refutation of the “maximization myth" (i.e., the 
assumption of a universal esteem-maintenance motive) in chapter 9 is less 
than compelling. The test of this hypothesis is too indirect and oversimpli- 
fied to be a very strong one. Because it does not deal more directly with 
the elements of the hypothesis, it can only speculate about the meaning of 
the observed findings. 

In summary, Sources of Self-Evaluation is a substantial and craftsman- 
like study within the expectations states theory paradigm. The criticism 
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here concerns what it claims to do. The book is more about sources than 
about self-evaluation. On the former topic, it provides a useful research 
report; on the latter, it simply is not, as a review quotation on the dust 
jacket states, “The best book on the self in this generation.” 


Childhood Socialization: Studies in the Development of Language, Social 
Behavior, and Identity. By Norman K. Denzin. San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, Inc., 1977. Pp. xiii+-235. $12.95. 


Alien D. Grimshaw 
Indiana University 


Reading Childhood Socialization for review has reinforced my belief in the 
reality of cognitive dissonance. I read this collection of Norman Denzin’s 
essays when it first arrived; I have been carrying the book around with me 
ever since, trying to decide how to resolve my ambivalence about it. Now, 
faced with a deadline, I find myself no less ambivalent. Since there is no 
room in a short review for me to detail all the reasons for my discomfort, 
perhaps the best thing for me to do is to list what I see as some principal 
positive and negative features. 

First, the good news: In these 10 essays, all written in the early seven- 
ties, Denzin simultaneously attacks some hoary shibboleths about socializa- 
tion and argues for new ways (for sociologists) to look at how children 
learn to talk and otherwise behave as social beings. He rejects the notion 
of the child as a passive object in the socialization process; he raises crit- 
ical questions about current developmental theories in psychology and lin- 
guistics as well as in sociology; he argues for the importance of a “natu- 
ralistic” account of rule learning and rule modification; he proposes needed 
changes in educational and child-rearing practice. Denzin is, it seems to me, 
on the good side of all these issues, and he does demonstrate that children 
are active participants in structuring their own worlds of learning and 
doing. 

Second, the bad news: In my view, Denzin oversimplifies and frequently 
distorts the perspectives he attacks, thereby weakening solid arguments 
against them. 1 find the description of the “naturalistic” method most un- 
satisfying because Denzin relies too heavily in interpretation both on his 
recollection of observed events and on his introspective adult’s view of the 
child’s view. Moreover, while he draws heavily on his rich field notes for 
illustration, many assertions are not documented, and in his proselytizing 
concern for reform of both theory construction and social practice he some- 
times lapses into the same stereotyping and naiveté which he criticizes in 
others. Finally, the several essays seem to be written for very different 
audiences, with the consequence that while the essays are generally well 
written the exposition is frequently too cryptic (note, for example, the 
wide range ôf topics “covered” in chap. 4) or banal or even condescending, 
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as in such statements as “Children are complex beings” (p. 22) or “Chil- 
dren and their caretakers are not passive organisms” (p. 189). Statements 
like these remind me of a “progressive” school principal lecturing old- 
fashioned parents at a PTA meeting. 

Denzin tells his reader that he will “propose a model of language acqui- 
sition and early childhood socialization” which rejects biological determin- 
ism, the “deep structural position” (p. 77; he characterizes Chomsky as 
hypothesizing “that perhaps deep innately biological and cognitive pro- 
cesses shape . . . language acquisition”), and “a strict developmental-chro- 
nological age phase model” in favor of a “social linguistic position” with 
roots in the work of Boas and Sapir (there is no further explication of this 
genuflection), in the pragmatic social psychology of Mead (and related 
writings of Blumer, Cooley, and Markey), and in the school of thought 
known as symbolic interactionism (p. 78). Denzin draws on this earlier 
literature to derive a model in which, “In the first phase of language acqui- 
sition, stimulus reinforcement principles operate. In the second phase of 
development, which will be termed imitation, the child makes crude sub- 
jective links between the stimuli of others and his responses to them” (p. 
84). He also concludes that infants “learn a language through repeated 
exposures to conversation” (an unarguable claim in my view), as do mem- 
bers of preliterate societies (pp. 78, 86). Since all early acquisition is oral, 
I find this conclusion a curious one. He could have something in mind 
to the effect that reading adds dimensions to continuing language modifi- 
cation (I am sure this is true); the apparent equation of infants and pre- 
literates is not, in my view, an informative one. Denzin does have some 
very nice insights. I sometimes feel that he has them in spite of mis- 
readings of, or simply unfamiliarity with, relevant literatures in linguistics 
and anthropology. 

Denzin characterizes his method as a “naturalistic behaviorism” that 
-entails a “studied commitment to actively enter the worlds of native people 
and to render those worlds understandable from the standpoint of a the- 
ory that is grounded in the behaviors, languages, definitions, attitudes, and 
feelings oí those studied” (p. 29). This involves introspective analysis 
(how this is possible when cultures are unshared is unclear) of all “ethi- 
cally allowable” (p. 30) data. In Denzin's practice this appears to imply 
emic interpretation of a complete behavioral record of studied events. His 
view of an adequate record is, however, quite different from that of many 
other analysts; it consists, apparently, of retrospectively recording ex- 
tended interactional events (pp. 34-37; characterization is mine). He does 
not tell the reader how such post facto records are kept uncluttered by 
cultural expectations, introspective interpretations, and theoretical predis- 
positions. I find Denzin’s discussion of his methods variously confusing and 
contentious. (How does he know, for example, that the behaviorist-intro- 
spectionist's “literary counterparts” are unconcerned about validity [p. 
42]?) 

Denzin makes some very nice observations about children and their be- 
havior; I found myself responding sympathetically to his discussions—for 
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le. of lying (p. 66) and of play as serious preparation for adulthood 


e (chaps.: '8 and 9; esp. p. 166). What troubles me is that I find myself 


agreeing with many of Denzin’s observations and conclusions, but uncon- 

vinced that they follow from his “data” or that the data are, in spite of 
his protestations about reliability and validity, sound. Denzin has impor- 
tant things to say; I think his book is interesting and suggestive though 
flawed in some particulars. I would urge my fellow sociologists to read this 
book, yet I feel I must ask them to read with cautious skepticism. 


The Social Impact of the Telephone. Edited by Ithiel de Sola Pool. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1977. Pp. viii-]-502. $15.95. 


Beryl L. Bellman 
University of California, San Diego 


The underlying theme of The Social Impact of the Telephone is supposed 
to be the effects of the telephone on social change. The articles are all re- 
visions of papers that were first presented at a conference celebrating the 
hundredth anniversary of the telephone's invention. The contributors come 
from a variety of different disciplines, including history, sociology, psy- 
chology, political science, urban studies, architecture, and economics. Per- 
haps because it is so difficult to carry off such an enterprise, the quality of 
the essays varies from only fair to good. Although Ithiel de Sola Pool has 
tried to pull the papers together by providing short editor's comments 
both within and between the five sections of the book, the reader is left 
with the feeling that there is no real unifying principle beyond the fact 
that each writer chose his or her topic simply because it somehow involved 
the telephone. In several instances the impression is given that one is read- 
ing Bell Telephone Company propaganda. However, other essays, particu- 
larly those by Wurtzel and Turner, Gottmann, Thorngren, and Schegloff, 
demonstrate more serious scholarship. 

The first section, “Alternative Paths of Development: The Early Years,” 
gives somewhat repetitious accounts of the early development of the in- 
strument, describing how it was first used as a novelty and then treated 
as analogous to the radio. After its value was finally recognized, it spread 
internationally and was accepted by different sectors of society depending 
in part on.the particular value system of the country that adopted it. Thus, 
according to the paper by Attali and Stourdze, the present inefficiency of 
the French telephone system (which they claim to be one of the worst 
in the world) is understandable in the context of that nation's peculiar 
ideas about social class and democracy. The second section of the book, 
“The Telephone in Life," contains accounts of how the telephone has been 
experienced, both historically and in the present, by different categories of 
users. An essay by Brooks describes how the telephone was characterized 
in both fiction and drama during the past century. Wurtzel and Turner's 
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paper is particularly interesting since they suggest how urban populations TN 
have become dependent on the telephone. They analyzed the effects of ^ 


a fire in Manhattan in 1975 which left a 300-block area without phone.. 


service for 23 days. In their interviews they found the existence of what 
they call “psychological neighborhoods" characterized by symbolic prox- 
imity. Unfortunately, their commitment to a closed questionnaire for ob- 
taining data leaves many questions about the nature of such neighborhoods 
unanswered. The essay by Keller complements the latter study, as she 
also hypothesized that different kinds of communities have resulted be- 
cause of dependency on the telephone in certain kinds of interpersonal 
interactions. 

In the third section, “The Telephone and the City,” the contributors 
analyze the effects of the telephone on the development of the city and 
the unique patterns of urban growth that have characterized the 100 years 
since its invention. The papers by Gottmann, Abler, and Moyer, in partic- 
ular, describe how the telephone has fostered both the growth of suburbia 
and the creation of large urban centers. Gottmann hypothesizes that the 
development of the skyscraper was due in large part to the kinds of com- 
munication networks created by the telephone. 

The fourth section, *The Telephone and Human Interaction," contains 
micro analyses of the kinds of social interactions and conversational struc- 
tures that exist because the telephone involves non-face-to-face communi- 
cation. Thorngren analyzes the development of indirect communication 
networks and describes how they evolved to connect different sectors of the 
population. Reid compares the effects of different communication channels 
to show when visual contact is important to the communicative intentions 
of various kinds of messages and when it is irrelevant. Schegloff's analysis 
of how identification and recognition are accomplished during conversa- 
tional openings on the telephone is by far the most technical essay in the 
book. He describes formal rules for identification and demonstrates, by 
using seemingly aberrant cases, that they are invariant to all telephone 
interactions. His presentation is an interesting albeit complex demonstra- 
tion of several of the methods used in conversational analysis. 

The final section of the book, *Social Uses of the Telephone," is the 
weakest. The essay by Lester is simply an overview of the different ways 
the telephone is used in counseling and crisis centers. The paper by Rao 
is similar in that he describes how the telephone has been used in educa- 
tional environments for learning experiments. Both papers are merely de- 
scriptive and lack theoretical insight. 

In summary, the book has some interesting parts but does not hold 
together very well. Nevertheless, Pool does raise some important issues 
about the effects of the telephone on social change. He discusses what he 
calls Marx's thesis that “productive technology shapes social relations and 
men's ideas" and Weber's counterstatement, which “demolished the overly 
simple notion of a one-way causal process from the material base to social 
organization and then to the ideological superstructure, but . . . preserved 
the insight of the close causal linkage among them" (p. 3). Although this 
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is an oversimplified version of the situation (i.e., Marx postulated a much 
more complex interrelationship between the means of production and so- 
cial structure), the book does offer much substance for discussion about 
the impact of technological innovation on social organization and interac- 
tion. Those who have taken the position most strongly advocated by Mar- 
shall McLuhan (Understanding Media: The Extensions of Man [New : 
York: New American Library, 1964]) and Edward Carpenter (Ok, What 
a Blow That Phantom Gave Me! [New York: Bantam Books, 1972]) 
about the devastating impact of technology on culture will find ample evi- 
dence in this book that the effects are complex and not at all as mechanical 
as has been postulated. The McLuhan-Carpenter position can be compared 
with the Whorf-Sapir hypothesis about the verbal channel of communi- 
cation—language—as having a determining effect on cognition and experi- 
ence. Recent advances in both psycholinguistics and sociolinguistics (see 
Michael Cole and Sylvia Scribner’s Culture and Thought: A Psychological 
Introduction [New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1974] for an overview) have 
demonstrated that although language has an important effect it in no way 
determines how different cultures understand and perceive reality. Like- 
wise, although advances in communication technology do affect patterns of 
social interaction, they do not determine social structure (see Beryl Bell- 
man and Bennetta Jules-Rosette’s A Paradigm for Looking: Cross-cultural 
Research with Visual Media | Norwood, N.J.: Ablex Publishing Corp., 
1977]). The fact that this book offers some insight into these questions is 
alone enough to make it of value in spite of the reservations 1 have ex- 
pressed. 


Chemisiry Transformed: The Paradigmatic Shift from Phlogiston to Oxy- 
gen. By H. Gilman McCann. Norwood, N.J.: Ablex Publishing Corp., 
1978. Pp. viii-]-179. $14.95. 


Peter Messeri 
Columbia University 


The origin of modern chemistry is generally traced to the work of Antoine 
Lavoisier during the latter half of the 18th century. His oxygen theory 
of combustion lies at the foundation of one of the great revolutions in 
science. While historians and philosophers of science have long debated the 
cognitive character of the chemical revolution, its sociological aspects have 
gone largely unattended. This neglect has now been remedied by Chemistry 
Transformed, H. Gilman McCann’s thorough sociological analysis of the 
acceptance of oxygen theory. Beyond its considerable substantive import, 
this study is one of the rare attempts by a sociologist to “explain and pre- 
dict processes involving the content of a science” (p. 2) through a quanti- 
tative content analysis of its literature. 
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McCann organizes his study of the chemical revolution as a test of a 
theory of scientific revolutions principally derived from the ideas of 
Thomas S. Kubn and Warren Hagstrom. Following Kuhn, McCann con- 
ceptualizes the replacement of phlogiston by oxygen theory in terms of 
a paradigmatic shift and spells out the pattern of “conversion” implied . 
by such a cognitive change. Employing Hagstrom's thesis that knowledge 
is advanced through the exchange of information for recognition, McCann 
analyzes the impact of the structure of scientific communities on the pat- 
tern of acceptance of the new paradigm. Finally, drawing on several his- 
torical accounts, he applies the general theory to the specifics of the chem- 
ical revolution. McCann concludes his theoretical discussion by advancing 
20 propositions about the changing content of the chemistry literature dur- 
ing the late 18th century. 

To test these hypotheses, McCann has undertaken a content analysis of 
chemistry papers published by British and French scientists between 1760 
and 1795, before and during the emergence of the oxygen paradigm. The 
papers of each nation are analyzed separately to provide comparative data 
for assessing the influence of the social organization of scientific communi- 
ties. The quantitative data are supplemented by material drawn from vari- 
ous historical studies of the scientific community at the time of Lavoisier. 

McCann discusses in detail the trends he found in the number and pro- 
ductivity of scientists; temporal changes in the association between para- 
digm choice, level of theorizing, and extent of quantification found in the 
literature; and the influence of such social factors as age, prestige, propin- 
quity, and nationality of the scientists. He finds that virtually all his hy- 
potheses are supported. The French papers offer strong confirmation, while 
the findings for the much smaller British sample are less consistent. Of 
particular note, McCann establishes that social factors significantly influ- 
ence a scientist’s use of oxygen concepts. He finds that age has a strong 
effect on paradigm preference, supporting the often observed, but seldom 
demonstrated, contention that radical ideas in science find their adherents 
among the younger generation. Furthermore, the study confirms what his- 
torians have long supposed to be the case: the British chemists, as a group, 
lagged behind the French in accepting the oxygen theory. McCann argues 
convincingly that this effect of nationality can be attributed to differences 
in the social structure of the two communities. During this period the for- 
tunes of British science were at a low ebb. Research was left largely to 
amateur scientists of independent means. In contrast, science had become 
professionalized in France. Members of the scientific community in that 
country were tightly controlled through the hierarchical organization of the 
Académie des Sciences, and ample opportunity existed for younger scien- 
tists to train with established scientists and to find financially secure po- 
sitions for pursuing their research. The differences between the two coun- 
tries are reflected in the far larger number of French chemists, their great- 
er productivity, and the superior quality of their work. Moreover, the dif- 
ference in occupational opportunities resulted in a declining average age of 
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French scientists and an increasing average age of British scientists. It ap- 
pears that the older age of the British scientists, in part, explains their re- 
sistance to Lavoisier?s ideas. 

The influence of personal contacts in gaining converts also contributed 
to these national differences. Many of the early supporters of oxygen theory 
were French colleagues of Lavoisier, while the British community delayed 
its acceptance, deferring to the opinions of Priestly and Cavendish, who 
stood firm in their belief in phlogiston. McCann concludes that in general 
his findings clearly demonstrate the applicability of Kuhn's theory to the 
chemical revolution. 

Unfortunately, McCann stretches the implications of his data too far 
when he also concludes that his evidence “casts doubt upon ‘incremental’ or 
‘conjecture-refutation’ views of scientific revolution” (p. 70) and “seem[s] 
to raise serious doubts as to whether the term ‘correct’ has a useful mean- 
ing in the case of science” (p. 124). To be sure, many historians and phi- 
losophers of science have slighted the influence of nonscientific factors on 
the development of scientific knowledge and it may be that McCann’s 
claims will prove to be valid, but the primary data of this study provide 
only a limited basis for assessing the epistemology of Kubn or that of his 
critics. The demonstration of an association between the time of acceptance 
and social factors is neither necessary nor sufficient grounds for presuming 
that the acceptance of a new theory was not based on rational appraisal. 
Attempts to shed empirical light on the epistemological issues raised by 
McCann require, at least, close textual analysis of published material and, 
even better, examination of notebooks, private communications, and diaries 
to ferret out the thought processes of individual scientists. 

But my disagreement on this point should not obscure the great value 
of this innovative study. It is an excellent example of the contribution that 
careful use of quantitative methods can make to furthering our under- 
standing of the development of science, and it provides a compelling dem- 
onstration of the influence of institutional organization and social attri- 
butes of scientists on the advancement of scientific knowledge. 


The Alien Doctors: Foreign Medical Graduates in American Hospitals. By 
Rosemary Stevens, Louis Wolf Goodman, and Stephen S. Mick. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1978. Pp. xvi-+-365. $18.95. 


Peter Weil 
University of Chicago 


In what is certainly the most exhaustive study to date of physicians in 
graduate training from foreign nations, Rosemary Stevens, Louis Good- 
man, and Stephen Mick observe that while other studies have examined 
gross structural elements of migration they have not been able to shed light 
on the process of physician migration “from the first decision to the ad- 
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justment to the United States” (p. 2). That foreign medical graduates 
(FMGs) are worthy of study stems in part from their magnitude—in 
1973-74 (the year the study began) they constituted one-fifth of all phy- 
sicians in the United States and one-third of all physicians in graduate 
training programs. Their numbers in turn suggest additional areas of in- 
terest: (1) the U.S. national physician manpower pool and attempts at its 
regulation; (2) the international “brain drain” phenomenon; and (3) the 
development of social science theory —particularly in the areas of physician 
socialization, occupational behavior, and (in the case of some of the sam- 
ple) description of persons with modern expectations in developing nations. 

Despite the myriad of research issues that could be explored, the authors 
quite sensibly confine their work to the topic of migration, addressing three 
research questions: “(1) What have been the patterns of recruitment and 
the expectations of foreign medical graduates in coming to the United 
States, and how have these expectations been translated into reality? (2) 
What are the primary roles of FMGs in training in American hospitals? 
And (3) how do foreign medical graduates expect to utilize their Ameri- 
can education in terms of their subsequent location and careers?” (p. 8). 

Logically, the three questions correspond to the chronology of career 
decisions. In regard to pattern of recruitment, the authors state (but 
do not show empirically) that the decision to migrate is made over a long 
period of time and that the FMG is in a kind of “double bind.” That is, 
on the one hand the FMG is attracted to the United States for its pro- 
fessional potential for his career; on the other hand he is reluctant to 
leave his home country bécause of ties to his family or because of the 
possibility of missing professional opportunities that become available. 
This tension between positive and negative, professional and personal or 
cultural concerns, surfaces again when the FMG decides to remain in the 
United States or return to the country of medical education (usually the 
country of birth). The authors attempt to go beyond the prevalent “push- 
pull” migration theory, which focuses on national differences, and to trace 
what motivates the individual physician to leave his home country and 
come to the United States. Indeed, a significant contribution is Stevens 
et al.’s specification of the motives for emigrating. While FMGs gener- 
ally share the desire for medical specialization and higher salaries, other 
factors differ according to when they made their decision to migrate. 
Thus, for example, physicians who decide to emigrate early in their med- 
ical careers are more influenced by their teachers than are persons who 
decide later (e.g., one year or more after medical school). For them, 
political and social problems in the country of medical education are 
important. Ultimately, the decision to migrate is a reluctant one often 
made “in the face of professional frustration” (p. 58). The authors’ con- 
ception that an understanding of migration requires knowledge of the 
stage of the career deepens our comprehension of what brings about this 
decision in the 5% of all physicians who are trained abroad. 

To examine the roles of FMGs in training in American hospitals, the 
authors selected a comparative group of U.S. medical graduates. Two 
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themes are juxtaposed in their discussion: first, the apprenticeship nature 
of graduate medical training, which is at base an informal process, and 
second, achieving competence in the three areas of professional learning: 
(1) knowledge, (2) techniques (e.g., learning to conduct proper physical 
examinations), and (3) behavioral skills and attitudes. After inquiring 
into the type and frequency of specific duties of the respondents and their 
scheduled hours, days on call, etc., the authors conclude that FMGs are 
not “exploited” in the sense of being overburdened. Rather, paradoxi- 
cally, they are “underused”—particularly in regard to the sociocultural 
aspects of physician responsibility. This comparison of activities leads to 
the conclusion that differences between native Americans and FMGs are 
not attributable to technical competence (for they are given equal clinical 
responsibility on nights and weekends) but to the FMG being perceived 
as culturally incompetent. In short, FMGs are “less than full” physicians. 
But some FMGs—those most able to become assimilated into American 
culture—are able to move to the more desirable medical school-related, 
research-intensive, and U.S. trainee-dominated teaching hospitals. For 
these fortunate few, a graduate experience comparable to that of native 
Americans is attainable. Indeed, the authors find significant mobility 
among FMG trainees. To typify them as holding only the residual po- 
sitions which our own trainees reject, as filling gaps in the U.S. health 
system, is not exactly correct. Nor are they copies of U.S. trainees. Over- 
all, the type of hospital (major teaching as opposed to less prestigious, 
limited-affiliation hospitals) determines whether the FMG will be given 
full or less than full physician status. 

There are some surprising results about career plans. Even though we 
have much information about FMGs, few predictors are unearthed which 
foretell who will remain and who will return to their homeland. This is 
especially surprising since we are told in the introduction, “The process 
oí professionalization is inextricably linked with the FMG’s role as a 
potential member of the long-term manpower pool of physicians in the 
U.S. and with his or her future direction as a migrant. Each dimension 
is connected to the next” (p. 8). Stevens and her colleagues are able to 
suggest that “stayers” have careers which are more disorderly. For exam- 
ple, they change specialties more often, and they aspire to positions both 
like (i.e., private practice) and unlike (i.e., hospital based) their Ameri- 
can counterparts’. “Leavers,” in contrast, often expect positions at home 
as teachers. 

The study artfully uses social survey techniques to debunk myths and 
to elucidate differences in a group commonly thought quite homogeneous. 
The authors conclude that the FMG assumes various roles: ^. . . inter- 
national professional jet setter, lowly exchange student, provider of med- 
ical services, recipient of post-doctoral education, immigrant seeking to 
‘make it’ in the U.S., alien regarded as a ‘less than full physician.’. . .” 

The authors developed their sample with great care: The American 
Medical Association’s physician master file was used to identify interns 
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and residents in approved training programs in 1973-74. Then-a multi- 
stage probability sample developed by the National Opinion Research 
Center permitted a representative sample to be drawn from 101 primary 
sampling units. Stratification variables included (1) training location in 
one of the eight largest SMSAs or not and (2) country of medical edu- 
cation, divided into five strata—Philippines, India, S. Korea, United 
States, or other foreign nation. This was done to constrain the numbers 
of Asians in the sample. Interviews were completed on 690 FMGs, 133 
U.S. medical school graduates fa comparison group), and 42 U.S, na- 
tionals trained abroad. 

On the other hand, methods developed by social scientists to corrob- 
orate the reliability and validity of responses were not employed, and the 
reliance on respondents? obviously exaggerated estimates makes some of 
the findings suspect. For example, as noted by the authors themselves, 
their respondents probably gave inflated estimates of their class standing 
in medical school and the number of hours they worked in their current 
jobs. 

Also, the authors draw some conclusions which are not readily appar- 
ent from the data presented and seem to contradict their own interpre- 
tations. For example, in discussing the differences in types of personal 
contacts experienced in the United States, the authors write: “Leavers 
had more contact with FMGs from the CME [country of medical edu- 
cation| and other FMGs than stayers, and they had less contact with 
USMGs and American families and had fewer American friends than did 
stayers. . . . It cannot be determined whether patterns of social contact 
influenced the decision to remain or return, or if, once this decision has 
been made, FMGs prepare themselves for their futures by orienting them- 
selves accordingly” (p. 244). In their concluding chapter, the following 
appears: “Our findings on the social interactions of FMGs with fellow 
nationals suggest that FMGs make their career decisions first and bolster 
or rationalize them by their subsequent behavior” (p. 258). 

Finally, the absence of statistical tests of difference in the text makes 
significant differences difficult to ascertain. The authors provide a table 
for testing percentage differences in the appendix, but this is, at best, 
exceedingly tedious. 

The Alien Doctors will be a useful reference, even though public policy 
has already been formulated whose purpose, in the authors' words, “is to 
stem the flow of physician entrants irrespective of their career expecta- 
tions and to ensure that those entering as exchange visitors remain in the 
general category of international students with few options to remain in 
the United States” (p. 275). Concern about the oversupply of American 
physicians is the publicly acknowledged reason for this decision. Never- 
theless, as the authors point out, the many who came in the past decade 
and a half will be with us for some time as a distinct and identifiable 
subgroup within the medical profession. Their entry, their training, and 
their decision to remain form an important social phenomenon. 
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Scientist as Subject: The Psychological Imperative. By Michael J. Ma- 
honey. Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger Publishing Co., 1976. Pp. xiv-]-248. 
- "$13.50 (cloth); $6.95 (paper). 


Mark Oromaner 
Hudson County Community College 


Michael J. Mahoney, a psychologist at Pennsylvania State University, 
argues that the major contributions to the study of science have been 
made by sociologists, philosophers, and historians and that these must be 
supplemented with works by psychologists. We must focus on komo sci- 
entus, for “any appreciation or improvement of knowledge requires an 
understanding of the knower” (p. 29). Unfortunately, our present knowl- 
edge of the knower is “nominal” and “fuzzy.” It is equally unfortunate 
that Mahoney does little to rectify this situation. He devotes a great 
amount of space to criticism of the “storybook” conventional image of 
the scientist. At the same time, he wishes to convince the reader that the 
scientist “is a thoroughly fallible human being—capable of bigotry, am- 
bition, and political expedience” (p. xii). Y do not find this to be par- 
ticularly radical, staggering, disorienting, or even unconventional. Ma- 
honey’s view that we must remember that scientists are like other humans 
has been presented before. This position has, for instance, been cogently 
argued in the works of Alvin Gouldner. 1 was therefore disappointed to 
find no reference to Gouldner’s work in Mahoney’s bibliography of ap- 
proximately- 500 items. The similarity between the basic assumptions of 
Mahoney and Gouldner can be seen in the following comments: “We 
must stop exempting ourselves from the well documented limitations of 
human information processing, and start nourishing scientalysis—a crit- 
ical, constructive, and enduring study of the scientist” (p. 7). “Sociolo- 
gists must cease assuming that there are two distinct breeds of men, sub- 
jects and objects, sociologists and laymen, whose behavior needs to be 
viewed in different ways. There is only one race of men; it is time we 
sociologists acknowledged all the implications of our membership in it” 
(Alvin W. Gouldner, The Coming Crisis of Western Sociology [New 
York: Avon Books, 1970], p. 26). 

Mahoney suggests reforms in graduate education, hiring and tenure 
policies, and the journal publication system. Once again, contrary to his 
image of his reforms, few will find much that is new or radical here. 

The area in which Mahoney could have contributed to our understand- 
ing of homo scientus was through his own research. He criticizes data on 
scientists as “weak.” These data are mainly based on secondary sources, 
biographies, and self reports. What we must do, Mahoney believes, is 
view the scientist as an “experimental subject”; we must conduct “con- 
trolled studies” of scientists. Mahoney does refer to a number of studies 
conducted with his colleagues. In order to examine the influence that 
citations to one’s own publications have on the acceptance of manuscripts 
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for journal publication, Mahoney sent identical manuscripts to referees. . 
In each case, three fictitious studies were alleged to be “in press.” For. 


half the referees, the “in press" references were listed as written by the: _ 


author of the manuscript. For the other half, they were credited to some- 
one else. The result, according to Mahoney, is that referee recommenda- .. 
tions showed that self-referencing enhanced an author’s chances of getting 
published. Self-citation informs the referee that the author is a productive 
scholar and that his or her prior papers have appeared in respected jour- 
nals. Mahoney must be given credit for doing to scientists what they have 
been doing to their subjects for a long time. Deception was also employed 
in a second experiment in which manuscripts were sent to referees of a 
“well known” psychological journal. Different results and discussion sec- 
tions were attached to various versions of the manuscript. The point of 
this experiment was to investigate the relationship between the theoretical 
orientation of reviewers and the orientation of the paper they were review- 
ing. A number of Mahoney’s subjects were so irate at having been duped 
that they requested an investigation by the American Psychological As- 
sociation. . 

Although Mahoney criticizes self reports, he does describe a potentially 
interesting survey of physicists, biologists, psychologists, and sociologists. 
The problem with this study is that while 100 individuals were randomly 
selected from each field (WV = 400), only 82 questionnaires were returned. 
Five of these had to be discarded. A low return rate is an inherent prob- 
lem with mailed questionnaires. The researcher must, therefore, take spe- 
cific steps to increase the return rate. It appears that Mahoney took a 
number of steps to insure a low return rate. He states that he did not 
include a postpaid return envelope and that he conducted the survey 
during the summer months when academics are likely to be away from 
their organizations. While Mahoney recognizes the “limitations on the 
generalizability of the obtainec results,’ he argues that the “data are 
valuable in offering at least a tentative sketch of the issues addressed” 
(p. 189). Responses (82) from an unknown number of scientists in each 
of four fields is not sufficient to provide even a “tentative sketch.” The 
book concludes with a 25-page presentation of a sketch of a “theory of 
thought and belief.” 

Mahoney has attempted too much in Scientist as Subject and has de- 
livered too little. He states that “the present text is therefore not a liter- 
ature review but rather an invitation to research” (p. 30). Now that 
Mahoney has invited us to conduct research, a psychologist can make 
a contribution by actually conducting such research or by presenting a 
review of our knowledge of komo scientus. 
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The Emergence of Professional Social Science: The American Social Sci- 
ence Association and the Nineteenth-Century Crisis of Authority. By 
Thomas L. Haskell. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1977. Pp. xii4- 
276. $12.00. 


Mary O. Furner 
Northern Illinois University 


Historians and sociologists now recognize that it 1s impossible to under- 
stand the development of social thought without evaluating the influence 
of social context, and particularly the shaping force of the institutions 
within which social thinkers work. Founded in the heyday of liberal na- 
tionalism after the Civil War, the American Social Science Association 
(ASSA, 1865-1909) provided a forum for discussions of the urban-in- 
dustrial transformation and bridged the transition from amateur to pro- 
fessional social science. Thomas Haskell's ambitious and sophisticated 
study, The Emergence of Professional Social Science, illuminates the re- 
lationship of this complex and important organization to the moderniza- 
tion of American intellectual life, even as it perpetuates the progressive 
bias of some earlier treatments of the ASSA, slights certain ASSA pur- 
' poses, and distorts the sources of the academic professionalization that 
ultimately prevailed. 

Haskel argues that modern social science rose to its present author- 
itative status from a 19th-century crisis of authority that had both a so- 
cial and an intellectual side. Scientifically based positivism, with its em- 
phasis on biological and cultural determinants of behavior, undermined 
traditional idealist conceptions that had emphasized immanence and free 
will. The outcome was not the total victory for radical positivism some 
scholars have assumed, Haskell emphasizes; rather, it was a creative syn- 
thesis whereby idealism and positivism converged in a voluntaristic theory 
of social action that largely discarded explanations rooted in individual 
potency and yet reserved a sphere for consciously guided social action. 
Developing a sound theoretical basis for social control depended on a cru- 
cial intellectual breakthrough—-recognition of the interrelatedness and 
interdependence of all social phenomena—which Haskell links to the 
transportation revolution and its disruptive effect on time, space, and 
capitalist market relations. As autonomous island communities gave way 
to consolidated, impersonal systems, ordinary people were forced to join 
intellectuals in acknowledging the potency of social forces. When society 
itself took on causal significance, the study of societv became the province 
of experts trained in technique and organized in purposeful institutions 
that could support systematic research and validate often esoteric results. 
Thus interdependence provided both the occasion and the necessity for 
professional social science. 

The social side of the i9th-century crisis of authority included the 
decline of the American gentry, whose members once provided authorita- 
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tive explanations for events beyond the local community. According to 
Haskell, eastern business and professional elites created ASSA to uphold 
standards against the onslaughts of secularism and mobility, Their social 
vision was largely limited to reestablishing the authority of the tradi- 
tional professions and upholding conservative social views. In the 1870s 
more-professionalized scientists and university reformers argued for an 
exclusively professional organization with strong ties to the new, research- 
oriented university, but the ASSA continued in an activist direction, 
“spawning” any number of reform organizations. When academic his- 
torians and economists separazed in the mid-1880s and political scientists 
and sociologists followed two decades later, an isolated remnant of aging 
Brahmins was all that survived. The ASSA succumbed to disciplinary 
professionalization because its members remained too committed to vol- 
untaristic notions of human action and too reformist to be fully profes- 
sional. 

Haskell's approach presents numerous problems. The connections be- 
tween professionalization and modernization should be pursued with care, 
for the modernization concept itself is biased in ways that this study 
clearly reflects. Haskell imposes a rigidly deterministic, norm-attribute 
model of professionalism that requires acceptance of interdependence as 
a paradigm—a nonactivist, scholarly orientation toward a reference group 
of other inquirers (“the community of the competent’’) who alone are 
capable of making neutral, meritocratic judgments, and the belief that 
controversial issues should be avoided as not susceptible to professional 
treatment. This approach enshrines the liberal-consensus social science 
dominant in the 1950s as the only possible pattern for social science pro- 
fessionalism; it does not prove its case for the determinants of profes- 
sional social science, and it does not do justice to the ASSA. 

Along with defenders of laissez-faire, ASSA leaders included some of 
the first Americans to recognize and expose the limitations of English 
classical economics. For the crucial period from the mid-1880s to the late 
1890s, it is simply not possible to distinguish between the ASSA as re- 
formist and emerging academic professionals as dispassionately scientific. 
The ASSA leaders were not naive regarding causation or blind to interde- 
pendence. Rather, the most self-conscious social scientists among them, 
including Francis Amasa Walker, Frank Sanborn, and Carroll D. Wright, 
realized with millions of workers, farmers, and small entrepreneurs that 
the industrial transformation meant a marked increase in dependence. 
These leaders responded to Elameless poverty, urban distress, and indus- 
trial conflict with a strong sense of the need for social responsibility (as 
opposed to cultural authority) and for leadership, based on careful in- 
vestigation and sound theory, in developing dependable public services, 
welfare systems, and structural reforms to remove basic inequities. Fol- 
lowing gentry traditions and the example of the Civil War (much more 
proximate than the transportation revolution), they believed that social 
questions should be resolved :hrough legislation, with social scientists 
functioning as disinterested public servants to inform opinien and guide 
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debate. (Wright's work in labor statistics and his authorized investigation 
of the Pullman strike are good examples.) Such men fought the sepa- 
ration of theory from practice and opposed a withdrawal of social scien- 
tists to the universities. They' emphatically resisted professionalization 
of social research if that meant removing social questions from public 
debate. 

There were people with identical views in the academic disciplines. 
Haskell's notion that no substantial ideological differences divided econ- 
omists in the 1880s is mistaken; it absolutely contradicts evidence of the 
enormous appeal of socialism for Henry Carter Adams, Richard Ely, and 
John Bates Clark, among others, and it ignores the reformist commitment 
to state action that characterized founders of the American Economic 
Association. The subsequent conversion of these leftists and their conser- 
vative opponents to a redefined, corporate liberalism reflects a variety of 
intellectual currents and political and institutional pressures. Liberalism, 
while centrist, “normal,” and successful enough to be unconscious for 
many Americans, is no less ideological than are so-called extremist posi- 
tions to the left or right. So the success of American-style academic pro- 
fessionalism, which Haskell considers predetermined, must in fact be ex- 
plained as the product of interrelated factors in the American experience, 
including a strong tradition of laissez-faire government; a concomitant 
weak tradition of nonpartisan public service; vigorous, class-based efforts 
toward rationalization that required the services of experts; the decline 
of the “best men”; the aggressiveness of upwardly mobile, middle-class, 
college-educated Americans and elite educational reformers who favored 
the German-university model for, the legitimacy and security it could 
provide; pressure from business leaders who largely capitalized American 
higher education; the strength of traditional political and religious values 
that anchored elite academic social scientists to liberalism; and the mar- 
velous capacity of academic professions for disciplining their members. 


Social Humanities: Toward an Integrative Discipline of Science and 
Values. By Raymond D. Gastil. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1977. 
Pp. xvi-+314. $13.95. 


Gibson Winter 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


This volume proposes a discipline of the social humanities to bring to- 
gether social scientific analyses and evaluative concerns in social criticism 
and policy. Raymond Gastil’s experience with problems of policy had 
convinced him that the social sciences were proving less than helpful. At 
the same time, he found some social inquiry so ideologically controlled 
that it failed to meet scientific standards. His aim is an integrative ap- 
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proach in which social science and humanistic evaluation can operate in 
a complementary fashion. 

The social scientific model is built up from the interaction of individual 
entities. These entities or individuals are biological units pursuing their 
own interests. Gastil views this as a commonsense model, although it is 
in fact a highly abstract notion. He then follows a systems theory ap- 
proach to build up a mechanisiic model of behavior—biological forces are 
shaped by biosocial laws and patterns of cultural inheritance. The ratio- 
. nale for the model is that the productivity of isolated entities is low. 
- They enter into transactions to increase their productivity. This is essen- 
tially an abstract, economic model of self-interested entities striving to 
maximize their gains and minimize their losses. In the theory, human 
developments are abnormal, since they transcend biological imperatives 
in the interest of distinctively human achievements. This is the frame- 
work which provides the connection with ethics and higher values: these 
humanistic dimensions open the horizon on the “more” in human species 
attainments. This step to the human presupposes freedom within the 
systems model—a postulate which the author affirms as a kind of surd. 
He considers the biosocial system a mechanism which is attained by the 
sacrifice of freedom, since society has to coerce conformity for the sake 
of order. On the other hand, humanistic or transcending “man” draws 
on that freedom to introduce changes in the biosocial order. In the au- 
thor’s words, “The forms of seciety and social change result from an 
interplay of mechanistic man with humanistic man” (p. 82). 

The discussion of ethics and humanistic -values rests on an additional 
postulate which is more an assertion than an argued position—the notion 
that a person who lives beyond mere self-interest makes a more valuable 
achievement than one who does not. This notion of projecting beyond 
one’s own interests is the foundation of the basic model for humanistic 
values. Four regions or value sets are developed around two polarities— 
action versus control and material versus spiritual. This yields a fourfold 
table of values which can merely be identified here: utility values, which 
bear on growth in wealth and technology; a distribution ethic of justice 
touching on fairness and control over the fruits of one’s efforts; tran- 
scendence, which touches on accomplishments beyond biological satisfac- 
tions; and moral limits, which bear on respect and reverence for life and 
individuals. The humanistic analyst has, of course, the problem of weight- 
ing these values in dealing with particular issues. Here Gastil indicates 
four guidelines: probability cf general happiness, assessment of inequal- 
ities of happiness which may ensue, affirmation of the transcendent na- 
ture of man, and recognition of the moral limits. This argument is care- 
fully developed and can only be suggested here. The actual procedure in 
analysis is one of establishing hypothetical judgments and subjecting 
them to reality testing by a review of alternatives and past experiences, 
which leads toward a final judgment and recommendation of a course of 
action. 

After putting this social humanities discipline to work over a range of 
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materials, the author takes up some specific problems, such as marriage 
commitment, the situation of American Indians, problems of war, and 
the meaning of human life for individuals. His discussion of marriage 
commitment gives useful clues as to how his discipline works. He goes 
through a biosocial model of marriage, which is based essentially on self- 
interest and striking a good bargain. He complicates this model with cul- 
tural elements such as pursuing economic advantages and avoiding dis- 
orders that might be generated through rivalries. Turning to humanistic 
concerns, he agrees with the notion that expectations in both marriage 
and career have escalated to the point where most relationships crumble 
under the burden. If there is a crisis of commitment, and the author 
believes there is, it cannot be handled on the bicsocial level since alterna- 
tives seem to be more satisfying. He contrasts the rational-traditional 
ideal of monogamous marriage with the hedonistic ideal of maximizing 
physical satisfactions and determines, after working through the model, 
that sponsors of the society should strive to maintain the rational-tradi- 
tional ideal of marriage commitment. 

Gastil concludes his text with a brief consideration of the need for spe- 
cialists in this discipline and for the development of institutes to further 
such work. This is a carefully worked text in a field that needs much 
more thought—the interplay of societal processes, moral coding, and 
broader values. In terms of disciplines, it is the problem of the interplay 
and overlap of social science, ethics, and cultural criticism or of descrip- 
tion, prescription, and evaluation. 

My reservation about Secial Humanities is whether the social model 
undermines the humanistic values to such an extent that the policy pro- 
posals become impositions insofar as they bear on anything more than 
biosocial imperatives. There are no foundations for anything beyond the 
“possessive individualism” on which the social theory rests. Nevertheless, 
this is an important effort at integrative work and merits careful reading. 


From Ritual to Record: The Nature of Modern Sports. By Allan Gutt- 
mann. New York: Columbia University Press, 1978. Pp. viii+198. 
$12.95. 


Thomas S. Henricks 
Elon College 


In this slender volume we are presented with a set of spirited essays that 
define and then comment on certain characteristics of modern sport. As 
Guttmann sees it, From Ritual to Record offers “a systematic and origi- 
nal interpretation of modern sports and a series of speculations about 
what is and what is not unique about American sports” (p. vii). To this 
end, he defines sport in its relationship to play, games, and contests; 
differentiates modern sports from those of primitive, ancient, and medi- 
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eval societies; comments on the relationship of sport to economic and 
religious systems; considers what is characteristic of American baseball 
and football; and, finally, suggests the significance of team (rather than 
individual) sports to Americans. To uncover such a variety of issues in 
so brief a work is to ensure an inadequate treatment of some important 
themes. And yet it is to Guttmann’s credit that he typically directs us 
to questions that are both stimulating and important. In this sense, the 
book is quite successful. 

Before turning to the arguments of the individual chapters, I should 
note three concerns which color the entire volume. The first is Guttmann’s 
conscious attempt to rejuvenate American-Canadian work with a healthy 
dose of European, especially German, scholarship. He feels that Ameri- 
cans have neglected the sociohistorical aspects of sports; hence, this book 
is presented as a kind of macrosociological history of modern sports. The 
argument tends to be pitched at the cultural (and to some extent, psy- 
chological) rather than social level of explanation. Likewise, the author 
draws on European traditions in his style of argument. Reminiscent of 
Huizinga or Caillois, Guttmann supports his positions with a veritable 
barrage of material from history, anthropology, psychology, sociology, 
and literature—a type of scholarship that incites simultaneous feelings of 
admiration and discomfort. Second, the book seems concerned with de- 
fending modern sport against its leftist, éspecially Neo-Marxist, critics. 
While he dismisses the position that organized sport is exploitative and 
stupefying, he is clearly bothered (as was his theoretical predecessor, 
Weber) by the possibilities for freedom and emotional vitality in an ac- 
tivity that is becoming progressively rationalized. Finally, Guttmann 
seeks to communicate with the general reader as well as the specialist. 
While this decision leads to an extremely lively and forthright book, it 
occasionally causes him to take on dragons that represent simplified ver- 
sions of the complex issues involved. 

After an opening chapter in which he handily distinguishes sports from 
play, games, and contests, Guttmann turns to more empirical pursuits. 
His second essay, “From Ritual to Record,” is an attempt to apply 
Weber’s ideas about the progressive rationalization of societies to the de- 
velopment of modern sports. In this light, Guttmann lists seven charac- 
teristics that are "distinctive" of modern sports: secularism, equality of 
opportunity to compete and in the conditions of competition, specializa- 
tion of roles, rationalization, bureaucratic organization, quantification, 
and the quest for records. He then illustrates this thesis with materials 
from primitive, ancient, medieval, and modern societies. Few scholars 
will object to this list, although they may wish to add a few character- 
istics of their own (e.g., commercialism or technocratic morality). And 
yet, Guttmann tells us too little about the specifically social conditions 
which prompted this development (e.g., one wonders why medieval sports 
entail a kind of cultural regression from those of Greece). He describes 
how sport pried itself away from a religious framework that circumscribed 
the meaning of both process and outcome, but he fails to be Interested in 
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- . thé various secular contexts. Surely, Weber would have been curious 
: * about the different consequences for sport when it is harnessed to con- 
cerns about wealth, power, and prestige. Whatever the criticisms, this is 
a very thoughtful and thought-provoking essay. 

In “Capitalism, Protestantism, and Modern Sport,” Guttmann contin- 
ues the Weberian treatment. Here, he responds to the Marxist criticism 
of sport in capitalist societies and to the Neo-Marxist criticism of orga- 
nized sport itself. Following Weber, he decries ihe economic reductionism 
of the Marxists and points to some important parallels between socialist 
and capitalist sport. His rejoinder to the Neo-Marxists is less convincing. 
Their thesis (that organized sport represents a truncated and potentially 
alienating organization of one's erotic energies) is, as he notes (p. 78), 
. almost impóssible to invalidate; and his efforts will persuade few that 

hold this view. His comments on religion are interesting but rather half- 
hearted; in fact, he seems somewhat mystified by the relationship be- 
tween Protestantism and sport. To his credit, however, he does offer an 
interesting thesis that the sporting ethic in 13th-century England par- 
took of the broader scientific world view. This seems likely, although 
perhaps all three movements (i.e., Protestantism, science, and sport) par- 
ticipated in an even more general transition toward outwardly directed 
and externally measured individuality. 

The next two chapters are devoted to American baseball and football. 
His essay on baseball, “Why Baseball Was Our National Game,” is 
stimulating indeed. Disclaiming the uniqueness of the American experi- 
ence as an explanation, he argues that baseball caught on with Americans 
because of our chauvinistic desire for our own game, because of the need 
for an event to mark the changing seasons, and because of the unprece- 
dented opportunities in baseball for quantification and calculation. Foot- 
ball receives less worthy treatment. Guttmann gets entangled in an ar- 
gument about the relationship between aggression in football and inter- 
ventionist militarism. This leads him to a shaky goal-line defense of the 
spectator experience in football as “an occasion for the release of dammed 
emotions in a Saturnalia-like “time out? (p. 135), which leads to de- 
creased aggression elsewhere. What this rather unsophisticated view of 
aggression neglects is the cognitive aspects of the experience (e.g., that 
football reconciles us to a winners-losers mentality and celebrates aggres- 
sion as a legitimate way of sorting out human relationships). 

Finally, in “Individualism Reconsidered” he argues that Europeans 
are, in fact, more enthusiastic proponents of individual sports than Amer- 
icans are. While there are problems in his empirical demonstration (he 
discusses these with characteristic honesty), his analysis of literary treat- 
ments of the individual European sportsman is quite interesting. He sug- 
gests that Europeans tend more to understand their sports as an escape 
from or even protest against an ascriptive social order, while Americans 
tend to be a bit more gregarious. Again, such formulations are only sug- 
gestive; but they direct us to areas of exploration that seem profitable 
indeed. ` 
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Music and ihe Middle Class: The Social Structure of Concert Life in 
London, Paris and Vienna. By William Weber. New York: Holmes & 
Meier, 1975. Pp. 172. $17.50. 


Priscilla P. Clark 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 


Contending that historians have neglected cultural activities as a vital ' 
source of information about social groups, William Weber has examined 
the patterns, structures, and development of concert life in London, Paris, 
and Vienna from 1830 to 1848 (with a glance back at the 18th century), 
the period that witnessed both a cultural explosion and the emergence of 
the “classical-music world" of regularly scheduled public concerts, pro- 
fessional orchestras, and virtuoso performers. This music world is still 
with us today but, in Weber's view, is all but doomed. Music and the 
Middle Class is then prompted by both historical convictions and a per- 
sonal sense of crisis. With the first there can be no quarrel; the second 
would be better elaborated or dropped, for it raises too many questions 
which Weber does not (and cannot, given his subject) answer: Is the 
classical-music era about to end in these days of live television broadcasts 
from the Metropolitan Opera, large government grants to symphony or- 
chestras, and considerable private support? Dick Netzer (The Subsidized 
Muse [New York: Cambridge University Press, 1978]) concluded from 
a review of economic indicators that, on the contrary, the arts are flour- 
ishing. For that matter, was this world ever more than the province of 
a minority? Weber's own evidence tells us that the concert public was 
small—-5,000 at most in attendance at any of the most popular concerts. 

Weber's most general objective is to define this concert public. He 
identifies a “unified elite” public in the making, a public which joined the 
aristocracy, the erstwhile undisputed leaders of the musical world, and 
the newly important, newly wealthy upper middle class. Concerts served 
as a neutral meeting ground which enabled these two groups to mingle 
but at the same time to avoid the more definite ideological or social com- 
mitment required by political alliance or by the more intimate setting of 
the salon. Yet concerts, especially the management thereof, were also sites 
of conflict where the aristocracy contended with middle-class aspirants 
to elite status. Eventually the sometime antagonists joined forces to safe- 
guard the elite status of concerts by restricting access through price struc- 
tures, closed subscription lists, and other such devices. The rise of the 
middle class (or parts of it) is hardly a new idea, but Weber presents 
a wealth of detail on some of the varied means through which that social 
promotion was achieved. Thus business families favored the popular- 
music scene where they could use their wealth to good effect to sponsor 
salon concerts cf spectacular (and expensive) soloists. Members of the 
liberal professions and the bureaucracy, on the other hand; found the 
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conservative (inhospitable to contemporary music) classical-music con- 
certs more suited to their intellectual skills and pretensions. 

To support this general argument Weber discusses, first, the social 
structure of concert publics and the roles played in each public by dif- 
ferent occupational groups, by the two sexes (women organized the popu- 
lar-music salon concerts, men the more formal classical-music concerts), 
by the family (salon concerts extended the family circle), and by differ- 
ent patterns of socializing. Second, and to a certain extent cutting across 
class, family, and occupational lines, were the different “taste publics”: 
high-status classical (the German tradition from Mozart to Beethoven), 
high-status popular (Rossini, Meyerbeer, and virtuosi such as Liszt), and 
low-status popular (J. Strauss), in which choral groups had a special 
function as a locus of political protest. Predictably, the two high-status 
groups merged, the better to keep their distance from the low-status pub- 
lic. A third theme running through the work is the professionalization of 
the performance and the management of musical life, which gradually 
undermined the amateur elite leadership, especially that of women, whose 
influence was entirely informal. 

These numerous subjects and themes are apt to confuse. Even though 
many of the data are presented in an appendix (number and type of 
concerts, price structures, titles or occupations of subscribers, occupations 
of orchestra members), the reader is likely to wander among the multi- 
tude of musical organizations, which all seem to have similar names and 
are difficult to keep attached to the right taste public and to the right 
city. More problematic are some of the interpretations. For example, 
given Weber’s insistence on the neutrality of the concert site, it does not 
seem likely that it would serve as a means of recruiting elites, for the very 
neutrality would work against any effective relationship. On the whole, 
theory adds little to the work. The concept of modernization is tacked 
onto the conclusion and leads the author to make claims beyond what 
his presentation sustains. That these three capital cities had no indus- 
try, for example, hardly means, as Weber implies, that they were un- 
affected by industrialization and therefore somewhat marginal to modern- 
izing forces. Weber also asserts that the growth of the concert world 
questions the usually posited relation of modernization and industrializa- 
tion which sees service industries as a late development. But their long 
traditions make the arts a very special service industry. Weber boxes 
himself into a position (which he would probably reject) of denying the 
cultural specificity of music. In any case these and other points need a 
good deal more thought. 

To me, the most interesting aspect of the work is not in the putative 
relations of middle-class music to modernization {rather vague anyhow) 
or in the categorization of concert-taste publics, but in the more properly 
historical analyses where Weber examines the variations in each city 
on the main theme of the development of the concert world—-wealthier 
London moving fastest into the modern concert world; Paris and Vienna, 
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though each for different reasons, emerging more slowly from 18th-cen- 
tury patterns. Weber is well aware how indigenous political, social, and 
cultural traditions weigh on the present, but he also is careful to note 
how different causes can have similar effects: what the leadership of 
aristocratic amateurs did in London, the state did in Paris, which had 
no strong tradition of aristocratic dilettantism in concert life. Weber has 
a good sense of these different cantexts. It is too bad that his organiza- 
tion and his theory obscure the presentation. 


The Subsidized Muse: Public Support for the Arts in the United States. 
By Dick Netzer. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1978. Pp. vii+ 
289. $14.95. 


Vera L. Zolberg 
Purdue University 


Beyond its considerable value to social scientists as a gold mine of informa- 
tion and as an analysis of the changing character of artistic patronage, 
Dick Netzer’s Tre Subsidized Muse constitutes for those involved in the 
“real” world of the arts the most signal policy event of the decade. Among 
sociologists, those embracing a “production of culture” perspective (see The 
"Production of Culture, ed. Richard A. Peterson [ Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage 
Publications, 1976]) will particularly welcome the collection of data from 
a variety of sources about trends in public subsidies, direct and indirect, 
as well as the in-depth comparisons of American and British patronage 
policies, together with a more superficial coverage of the situation in other 
countries. But Netzer and his sponsor, the Twentieth Century Fund, have 
also mustered their data to impose upon arts administrators, lobbyists, and 
government officials a set of controversial guidelines that will inevitably 
reorganize policy discourse in ihis area. Since sociologists of the arts, re- 
gardless of orientation, must necessarily examine the relationship between 
the arts and the society that produces them, a relationship in which gov- 
ernment will play an ever greazer role, a review of this book must consider 
the origins and context of Netzer’s research, the scope of this project, his 
policy recommendations, and their significance beyond the immediate ques- 
tions he chooses to address. Netzer gives us much to ponder, not only be- 
cause of what he includes, but also because of the critical issues he omits 
or skirts. 

Whether the hesitation of Americans to provide governmental support 
can be explained by suspicions of elitism or subversion, or is merely in 
keeping with their characteristic reluctance to expand the public sector 
(chap. 4), in the United States, in contrast with most other liberal democ- 
racies, support for the arts has not been taken for granted as a public ob- 
ligation. The New Deal’s legacy is ambiguous, since many of the programs 
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initiated under its aegis were of an emergency nature—public works pro- 
grams for destitute artists. Once the economic emergency was past, the pro- 
grams were dismantled, leaving no permanently institutionalized foundation. 

Government intervention in the arts in the post-World War II period 
coincided with the Cold War, which made cultural exchanges an arm of 
State Department policy. Not surprisingly, choices of works and artists, 
literary and other, were likely to be made in terms of their ideological 
innocuousness. Yet once the idea of public subsidy had been accepted by 
the leaders of the New Frontier and their Great Society successors, federal 
support burgeoned. The appropriations for the National Endowment for 
the Arts alone rose from an average of about $8 million a year between 
1965 and 1970 to more than $80 million in fiscal 1976 (p. 61), growing 
the most under the Nixon presidency. Overall, “total direct public support 
of the arts attained an estimated $282 million” by calendar 1975, a “more 
than thirteen-fold increase within only a decade" (p. 4). 

In the light of past history, it is surprising to find that providing public 
subsidies for the arts has become a “safe” political stand to take in recent 
years. As Netzer points out, “In the 1930’s, it took courage for a politician 
to speak out in defense of Federal One [a New Deal program of arts sup- 
port]; in the 1970’s it takes no courage at all for a politician to praise 
NEA” (p. 62). 

This amazing shift in political culture is worthy of more analysis than 
Netzer devotes to it. For aside from current debates about whether sub- 
sidies should go to popular as well as to fine art, to innovative as well as 
to established institutions, to amateurs as well as to professionals, to par- 
ticipatory as well as to spectator activities (see Paul DiMaggio, “Elitists 
and Populists: Politics for Art's Sake” in Working Papers for a New So- 
ciety 6 [1978]: 23-31), there are broader issues, of which the principal 
one is the extent to which, by providing subsidies, government will also 
come to dictate to recipients the content and form of their art. This specter 
is raised by the widely publicized experience of authoritarian regimes, where 
the arts have often been rendered sterile by being turned into handmaidens 
of political policy and have been made socially “useful” according to rigidly 
defined criteria. While Netzer points to certain of these problems in his 
overview of American support of the arts in the past, he seems to believe 
that the danger is now unlikely, since, as he claims, government interferes 
less with the arts than do private institutions, especially foundations (p. 
38). Governmental arts foundations enjoy an unusual (for America) 
amount of discretion and are likely to rely on the advice of outsiders to 
civil service (p. 49), a contention similar to that made by an earlier study 
also sponsored by the Twentieth Century Fund (William J. Baumol and 
William G. Bowen, Performing Arts, the Economic Dilemma [New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1966]). Netzer recognizes to some extent that 
seeking outside experts may produce conflicts of interest in personnel of 
private and public agencies, but our concern should go beyond this. Given 
the immense impact of governmental support in such fields as science and 
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education, the consequences of support to the arts are likely to be important 
(see Michael Useem, “Government Patronage of Science and Art in Ameri- 
ca,” in Peterson, pp. 123-42). The self-imposed limitations of Netzer’s 
study are, in this light, disquieting. He states, “. . . it is essential to con- 
sider the optimurn level of totel direct support of the arts, which is the 
broadest of all issues on arts policy, if only because the commonly alleged 
pressing need for a vast increase in that level is a central theme of so much 
popular discussion” (p. 178). Can this really be “the broadest of all issues 
on arts policy”? While a review of this book could legitimately explore 
further the political question which he skirts, I will focus instead on the 
substance of Netzer’s work as stated. 

With the growing likelihood of federal support for the arts, the Twentieth 
Century Fund sponsored, a little over a decade ago, the authoritative work 
of William J. Baumol and William G. Bowen on the economics of the per- 
forming arts. In it the authors argued, contra Alvin Toffler’s proclamation 
of a postwar “cultural explosicn” (The Culture Consumers [New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1964]), that the miracle was little more than a mirage, 
much dissipated as soon as inflation and population increases were taken 
into account. Despite a booming economy, the arts were in “crisis,” or, to 
be exact, experiencing financial difficulties. Moreover, this state of affairs 
was by no means temporary; the live performing arts, by their very nature, 
were destined to atrophy unless the government intervened massively to 
fill an inevitably increasing “income gap.” 

But now a different tune is being played. The “go-go years” are a mem- 
ory, and the decade of Proposition Thirteen is upon us. In the new Twen- 
tieth Century Fund study, Dick Netzer tells us that, in spite of the heroic 
efforts of a mature “arts lobby,” the future holds a leveling off rather than 
mammoth increases in public spending for the arts. As he puts it, “Willy- 
nilly, government agencies now confront hard choices among claimants 
and will have to establish priorities, either existentially, as the net (and 
barely conscious’ result of hundreds of individual approvals and rejections, 
or explicitly, on the basis of forthright policy decisions made in advance” 
(p. 6). His own preference is, as one might expect from an economist and 
the dean of the Graduate School of Public Administration of New York 
University, for the latter course. Yet, as we shall see, his policy recom- 
mendations contain certain ambiguities. 

To summarize Netzer’s recommendations is not an easy task, since the 
scope of his concerns is broad, including not only the live performed arts, 
but the visual and literary arts as well as public broadcasting. In general, 
however, it can be said that he comes close to advocating the Matthew 
effect, identified by Robert Merton: “For unto everyone that hath shall 
be given and he shall have abundance: but from him that hath not shall 
be taken away even that which he hath” (Robert K. Merton, ‘“The Mat- 
thew Effect in Science” in The Sociology of Science: Theoretical and Em- 
pirical Investigations, ed. Norman W. Storer [Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1973], pp. 431-59). This is to oversimplify, however, since 
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Netzer is not simply for supporting all established institutions. In fact, 
he is hard on some of them, especially those from peripheral regions which 
have not done all they could to solicit local support or to modernize their 
fiscal operations. On the other hand, experimentally oriented, innovative 
groups and individuals will find much to cheer. While European support 
is much more likely to be directed to established institutions rather than 
to experimental cr innovative individuals, the United States allocates a 
greater proportion of its funds to innovation (p. 165). This is a pattern 
which Netzer hopes will be enhanced. 

From Netzer's perspective, individual artists and performers merit sub- 
sidy precisely because they are geographically mobile and can, therefore, 
be considered a national rather than a peripheral resource, the case for 
most cultural organizations. This redistributive side to his recommenda- 
tions, in spite of being far less substantial in total allocations, may be 
significant for kecping the arts vital, but the net effect is for greater con- 
centration of the arts. On the whole, his recommendation that federal aid 
belongs rightfully to those arts and organizations whose impact is national 
rather than local means that regions that have the greatest density of cul- 
tural institutions are favored while other regions must first become more 
self-sufficient. States with little or no tradition of arts subsidy (the ma- 
jority), and which have established arts councils merely to absorb federal 
bloc grants, should be made to prove their commitment by being required 
to match federal grants before they obtain more funding. At the same time, 
however, counties which can afford to subsidize the arts and have not done 
so (e.g., Westchester County), and established institutions which have not 
seen fit to develop audiences and doncrs, should be required to make 
greater efforts as well. For contrary to the Baumol and Bowen contention 
that for technological and structural reasons the live performed arts are 
incapable of earning enough to cover their increasing deficits, Netzer argues 
that in most cases there is room to increase productivity (pp. 30-32); for 
example, raising ticket prices will increase income without having a major 
effect on audience size, since the poor dc not attend at any rate, and the 
rich can afford (and are willing) to pay more. 

The arts which serve some other purpose than their own are to be ex- 
cluded from support by arts agencies. These include most amateur per- 
formances, architecture predominantly intended to promote city planning, 
art as therapy, and art in the schools, These, Netzer argues, would be 
more appropriately dealt with by other governmental agencies, such as 
HUD and HEW. By eliminating arts involving participatory and educa- 
tional functions, Netzer comes out on the side of quality (or “standards’’) 
and selectivity (even if it means selective support for profit-oriented art), 
and against subsidies for extrinsic purposes. He is an unusually convincing 
advocate of this view, arguing that other agencies are far better endowed 
financially to handle such matters than the arts agencies are. 

In the course of his analysis, Netzer attacks the commonly held belief 
that America lags behind European countries in arts support. In fact, if 
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to direct subsidies from all governmental sources (municipal, state, and 
federal) are added indirect subsidies via exemptions from taxes on property, 
income, and donations, as well as unemployment compensation aid to artists 
and performers, the gap between the United States and Europe is far small- 
er than is usually believed (p. 52). Indeed, indirect subsidies amount to 
no less than an additional $400 million and may run as high as $800 million 
annually. To understand how support affects the production, growth, and 
diffusion of the performed arts. one must realize that all subsidies, both 
direct and indirect, interact (p. 109). Often their interactions produce 
unintended consequences: for example, relatively lower admission prices 
to subsidized theater draw the audience away from commercial theater; the 
more spectacular symphony orchestras draw away potential publics from 
other types of ensembles; expectations of subsidies encourage both mil- 
itancy for higher wage rates by performers, and endowment-dipping by 
management (p. 109). 

When it comes to the visual arts in museums, however, Netzer does not 
probe the implications of indirect and, therefore, from his earlier stated 
viewpoint, undesirable subsidies (pp. 5-6). He approves private dona- 
tions as a way of avoiding monopolistic governmental control (p. 102) and 
lauds the estimated $400 million to $800 million indirect subsidy to the arts 
(pp. 43-44); yet he does not question the possible'interactions between 
them or their consequences. If he did it would give him reason for concern. 
What proportion of donations is composed of gifts in kind, such as paintings 
(often overvalued), given to a museum? Museum people are frequently con- 
cerned about such gifts, not only because they are sometimes pressured to 
accept them, but because works accepted by museums gain in value through 
their very association with a cultural institution. High valuations entail 
higher insurance premiums, more elaborate security measures, and, conse- 
quently, increased operating expenses. Yet donations in cash for mundane 
matters such as air conditioning, plumbing, electronic safeguards, and 
guards’ salaries are precisely what private donors are least likely to make 
and, when provided by municipalities, have been known to rise astronom- 
ically as the value of the holdings increases. With all the excellent advice 
that Netzer gives in other respects, he never suggests a fundamental re- 
vision of the tax-exemption system. Perhaps donors should be permitted 
exemptions only for cash given for prosaic operating expenses rather than 
for art works, which donors are likely to give for symbolic reasons in any 
case. 

Close examination reveals that Netzer’s very definition of art prede- 
termines his recommendations. He prefers “noncommercial organizations, 
particularly those concerned with high culture rather than mass culture, 
and support of individual artists—poets, sculptors, painters working in art 
forms for which commercial viability is especially difficult” (p. 12). But 
it is not merely the lack of a market that should be taken into account. 
Specifically, the principal criterion for support is that the arts must be 
judged as "merit-good," and their “production and consumption should 
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be encouraged by public subsidy simply because they are meritorious rather 
than because the market alone would not supply enough of them or because 
income barriers deprive some people of access to them” (p. 16). For these 
arts provide “external benefits" which people not directly involved, such 
as future generations, may derive, in much the same way as museums, 
archives, and libraries provide benefits. Since popular culture is “deliberate- 
ly evanescent,” while fine arts are intended to endure, the former should 
live from the market, while the latter merit support (pp. 22-23). 

The highly disciplined works by Netzer and by Baumol and Bowen are 
impressive. But in both cases they refuse to deal with an issue which should 
be absolutely central to their concern: aesthetics. Netzer clearly denies the 
need, stating that “some of these issues are essentially aesthetic and, as 
such, are beyond the scope of this book” (p. 1). In a similar vein, Baumol 
and Bowen assert, “We provide no inspirational message proclaiming the 
virtues of the live performing arts and their crucial role in the enrichment 
of human existence. The reader who is not already convinced would surely 
not be swayed by any report whose focus is om the economics of perfor- 
mance” (p. 14). 

Despite their disclaimers, I must take issue with the legitimacy of eschew- 
ing aesthetic questions while at the same time making policy recommenda- 
tions, implicit in the'Baumol and Bowen study and explicit in Netzer's, 
regarding aesthetics. In fact, the authors’ opinions presuppose the aesthetic 
evaluations from which their economic counsel derives. Who is to say that 
American jazz, excluded from consideration by these researchers (although 
not excluded from support by public agencies at the present time) is either 
economically viable without some support, or incapable of “enriching hu- 
man existence," or not of permanent value? Netzer spends many pages justi- 
fying the importance of providing aid to the Metropolitan Opera, which 
he considers a national merit-good, but (one of the few cases fitting the 
Baumol-Bowen hypothesis) incapable of raising its productivity no matter 
how ingenious and farsighted its management may be (pp. 112, 123, 129, 
190). Vet some critics believe the same organization degenerates at times 
to a middlebrow level, presenting archaic museum pieces, relics of the social 
climbing of an earlier age. But even for those of us who appreciate and 
sometimes enjoy operatic performances, the questions remain. How can one 
argue that 19th-century opera was less "deliberately evanescent” (pp. 
22-23 and above) than any relatively popular art form today? Is not the 
permanent quality of some art works due as much to the activities and 
redefinitions of agencies, institutions, and interested individuals, as to the 
purely intrinsic worth of the art? 

Regardless of the incontestable merit of both these books, and the astute- 
ness of their counsel, to avoid “explicit,” “forthright” (p. 6) discussion 
of the bases tor their aesthetic preferences—which seem heavily to underlie 
their suggested strategies—is tantamount to claiming (as some social sci- 
entists do) that they are not dealing with ideological questions, when in 
fact, because of their assumptions, they are. Such a strategy casts a shadow 
on the value of Netzer's otherwise valuable contribution. 
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Revolution from Above: Military Bureaucrats and Develo pment in Japan, 
Turkey, Egypt, and Peru. By Ellen Kay Trimberger. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Transaction Books, 1978. Pp. vili-+-196. $14.95. 


4 


Barbara Hockey Kaplan 
American University 


As a study of social change, Ellen Kay Trimberger's Revolution from 
Above: Military Bureaucrats and Development in Japan, Turkey, Egypt, 
and Peru itself mirrors a change taking place in U.S. sociology during the 
period of writing—the early seventies. Here a young radical addresses a 
question of political practice in a dissertation for a University of Chicago 
doctorate in sociology. In this published version she attempts to bridge 
the epistemological rupture between metaphysical grand theory and dialecti- 
cal materialism with middle-range concepts, material variables, and em- 
pirical methodology. 

Trimberger's political question is whether the state can have “progres- 
sive” revolutionary potential given the internal and international constraints 
on modernization in agrarian societies incorporated at later stages in the 
expansion of world capitalism. The cases studied, listed in the book’s sub- 
title, suggest that “these four revolutions from above have not resolved 
the technical problem of how to industrialize in a world economy controlled 
by those nations which industrialized in an earlier era. Nor have they tried 
to humanize the development process” (p. 167). But Trimberger concludes, 
“In those countries where the prospects of revolution from below look 
bleak, radicals and Marxists may have no choice but to support military 
revolution from above and try to force it in more progressive directions” 
(p. 173). | E 

Trimberger's academic purpose is to develop a style of analysis, a model 
of "revolution from above," and concepts of a relatively and dynamically 
autonomous state as conceptual tools for the examination of this kind of 
question. She found theoretical work on revolution (citing only Crane 
Brinton and Lyford Edwards) useless for her purposes, so, “instead of 
abstractly reviewing the existing literature" (p. vii), she develops an em- 
pirical model inductively from facts in published accounts of two cases of 
revolution from above and tests it on two further cases. 

The Meiji Restoration in Japan in 1868 and Ataturk's takeover in 
Turkey in 1923, then Nasser's regime in Egypt from 1952 to 1957 and the 
Peruvian military junta from 1968 until 1975, are the cases studied. Read- 
ers interested in modernization from above, military dictatorship, and state 
capitalism, who already know the history from which fragments are ab- 
stracted: and regrouped in these case studies, and who have confidence in 
positivist methodology, should find Trimberger’s comparative synthesis in- 
teresting and instructive. Marxists, to whom Trimberger seems to be ad- 
dressing her conclusion and also her more recent writing on the Japanese 
case study, may find some interest in tracing the ideological" connection 
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. between the pessimism of her recommendation and the way in which her. 
model and concept construction and “style of analysis” obscure the dy- 
namics of the history she samples, keeping invisible precisely those aspects 
suggesting quite other and wider choices of action. 
Turning first to the model, although her purpose is “to develop theoretical 

generalizations about social change” (my emphasis), Trimberger chooses a 
simple definition distinguishing revolutions by participants and processes 
“rather than quibbling over alternative ways to define revolution" (p. 2) 
and rather than addressing theoretically the central characteristics of 
specific social formations, let alone revolutionary transformation of these 
relations and thus of the totality. So revolution is here “an extralegal take- 
over of the central state apparatus which destroys the economic and politi- 
cal power of the dominant social group of the old regime" (p. 2). And its 
subtype revolution from above has five defining characteristics: it is or- . 
-ganized and led by some of the highest military and often civil bureaucrats 
independently from and often in opposition to mass movements or uprisings, 
and it is accomplished with very little violence, emigration, or counterrevo- 
lution, in a pragmatic step-by-step manner: with little appeal to radical 
ideology. This peaceful pragmatism results from the control from above 
and the use of the bureaucratic apparatus for *radical" aims. | 

Trimberger's two main concepts, “the relative autonomy of the state" 
and “the dynamic autonomy of the state," are explicitly grounded in no 
theory, such as that of the state as the concentration of class relations. So 
her state, apart from the bureaucracy, seems to float theoretically above 
the social formation despite her empirical evidence that state taxation of 
the peasants, for instance, supported the bureaucrats’ modernization 
programs. | | 

It is this absence of any dialectical relations in a theoretical explanation 
of the dynamics of capitalist development, together with the unacknowl- 

- edged presence of the theory and epistemology actually guiding the choice 
and use of the factors studied which vitiate Trimberger’s study and narrow 
her political choice to. support of military bureaucratic control, which she 
has found to be neither effective nor humane. 


The Pity of It All: Polarisation of Racial and Ethnic Relations. By Leo 
Kuper. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1977. Pp. 302. $17.50. 


| Ruth Milkman 
. University of California, Berkeley 


Leo Kuper's most recent volume poses a very important question: Under 
what conditions does violent polarization along racial lines occur, and how 
can it be avoided? As the wars in Zimbabwe and Namibia and the escala- 
tion of racially directed violence in South Africa testify, the problem is not 
only of acatlemic interest but also of great political urgency. In an era when 
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the Western press delights in sensationalizing “terrorism” and racial vio- 
lence throughout Africa, rarely examining its social structural basis, one 
can only welcome an effort to account for violent racial polarization. 

In The Pity of It All Kuper explores this problem through an ambitious 
comparison of four African nations which have experienced extreme racial 
polarization—so extreme as to culminate in “genocidal massacre”: Algeria, 
Burundi, Rwanda, and Zanzibar. In his initial review of the historical 
development of polarization in each country, Kuper systematically rejects 
the view that power held by a racial minority can only be wrested from 
it through violent struggle and that polarization is thus necessary and 
inevitable, as many social commentators—and many anticolonial leaders— 
have held. 

The most convincing argument in this part of the book is that cases of 
peaceful decolonization in Africa are abundant. What is very curious, how- 
ever, is that Kuper does not include such a case in his comparative study. 
He chooses instead to compare four countries which all experienced severe 
polarization, in one case (Algeria) during the decolonization process, and 
in the other three cases in its immediate aftermath. The consequence is 
that it is impossible to explore systematically the differences between sit- 
uations leading to polarization and those where it is avoided. Nevertheless, 
Kuper is surely correct in arguing that it is necessary to develop a theory 
of polarization, that is, to account for it where it occurs rather than to 
assume that it was inevitable; and this is what he seeks to do in the rest 
of the book. 

Drawing on rich historical case material from the four countries he has 
selected, Kuper develops a quite plausible model of polarization. After 
identifying some salient characteristics of polarizing ideologies, he speci- 
fies in detail four key phases in the process of polarization: (1) the geo- 
graphical extension of violence; (2) the aggregation of persons into clear- 
ly demarcated and mutually hostile racial or ethnic groupings, through 
the establishment of principles of collective guilt and collective responsi- 
bility; (3) the routinization of violence; and, finally, (4) the escalation 
of reciprocal violence through a spiral of actions and counteractions. 

Having put forward this analysis of the key elements of the polariza- 
tion process, Kuper turns to the main problem at hand, namely, explain- 
ing why polarization occurs when and where it does. At this point, the 
influence of his earlier theoretical work on “pluralism” in Africa comes 
to the fore. Indeed, the theory of polarization elaborated bere seems to 
rest primarily on the proposition that all four of the societies under study 
are examples of "extreme plural societies," dominated by minority ethnic 
or racial groups and exhibiting "great discontinuities in culture and struc- 
ture between the dominant and subordinate sections" (p. 271). Such so- 
cieties, Kuper concludes, “are specially vulnerable to genocidal conflicts" 
(p. 278). 

The basic problem here is one of presuming what should be explained. 
Indeed, rather than specifying the reasons that ethnic or racial differences 
take on such salience as to result in violent polarization in-these four 
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cases, Kuper ultimately argues that the fact that massacres took place 
means that ethnic and racial divisions must have been deeply embedded ` 
in the social structure all along. For example, in discussing the case of 
Zanzibar, he points out that this nation was noted for its racial harmony 
prior to 1957; yet a few years after that tensions reached the point of 
a violent, genocidal conflagration. The explanation Kuper offers is that 
*. , . the very rapidity of the polarisation is strong evidence of the sig- 
nificance of the structural factors, and of the reality of deep antagonisms 
between Mainland Africans and Arabs .. ." (p. 250). 

While in the other three cases it is more clear that racial or ethnic ten- 
sions did exist prior to the development of violent polarization, it still 
remains to explain why such tensions existed in the first place—which the 
theory of pluralism takes as a “given.” Moreover, why racial or ethnic 
tensions sometimes lead to genocidal polarization, as in the cases studied 
here, and other times do not, is not clear. Again, the negative instances 
are regrettably outside the scope of Kuper’s comparison. A further prob- 
lem which is left unresolved is to explain variations in the extent and 
form of polarization. For example, what accounts for the differences be- 
tween race relations in the United States and in South Africa? One sus- 
pects that the answer is that one is a-more “extreme” plural society than 
the other—but this too needs to be explained. 

These are the very sorts of problems Kuper poses in rejecting early in 
the book the view that polarization is inevitable in plural societies of this 
type. Yet his theoretical framework does not allow him to resolve them 
satisfactorily here. The end result is that the book has a somewhat moral- 
istic quality (as manifested for example in its title), deploring racial vio- 
lence but offering no adequate explanation for it. Still, Kuper has posed 
a very important problem. His documentation of four cases of extreme 
polarization and his quite useful analysis of the process of polarization 
is a valuable contribution in its own right. 


Social and Political Change in New Vork’s Chinatown: The Role of Vol- 
untary Associations. By Chia-ling Kuo. New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1977. Pp. xxix+160. $19.50. 


Stephen H. K. Yeh 
University of Hawaii ] 
Chia-ling Kuo’s Social and Political Change in New York's Chinatown is 
the first comprehensive study of voluntary associations in an American 
Chinatown. As such, it makes a pioneering contribution to the empirical 
knowledge of an important dimension of the sociopolitical structure of 
New York’s Chinatown and its relationship with the larger society. 

The main contents of the book are well organized according to four 
phases in the development of voluntary associations in New York’s China- 
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town. In discussing the first phase, Kuo traces the growth of traditional . 
voluntary associations in overseas Chinese communities, both in South- 
east Asia and in the United States, back to their origins in China. This 
is followed by a detailed analysis of the origin and development of the 
. Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Association, the “inner government” -of 
. New York's Chinatown, with specific attention to its oligarchy and its 
power base in the merchant associations or tongs. 

Largely as a result of the Anti-Poverty Program, the second dla 
mental phase witnessed the emergence of modern service associations such 
as the Chinatown Planning Council, the Chinatown Youth Council, and 
the Chinatown Foundation. Since their purpose is to méet pressing social 
problems in the community, these associations serve as links between the 
city, state, and federal governments and the community. However, these 
service associations have not played an effective role in the provision of 
health and education facilities and employment opportunities, partly be- 
cause of inability to exert pressure on the larger political structure and 
partly because of competition among themselves. 

The development of political pressure associations constituted the third 
development phase. The four major associations in this category are de- 
rived from the Asian-American movement and the Unification of China - 
movement, which in turn reflect the prevailing sociopolitical forces of the 
larger society, including the antiwar movement, the civil rights move- . 
ment, the student movement, and U.S. foreign policy toward China and 
Taiwan. The student activists who dominated the political pressure asso- 
ciations brought with them a “cosmopolitan” perspective in the sense that 
their community concerns were couched in terms of national issues. There- - 
fore, these political pressure associations can be seen as “cultural. brokers” 
bringing into Chinatown the current ideals and ideology of the larger so- 
clety. f 

In the fourth and present phase of development, some voluntary asso- 
ciations have become part of national political action coalitions. These 
coalitions, including the Organization of Chinese-Americans (which led | 
to the formation of the Pacific-Asian Coalition), have a larger power base 
in many cities throughout the United States and integrate various Asian- 
American associations into a common organization for a common cause. 
In affiliation or collaboration with the national associations, the voluntary 
associations in New York's Chinatown have strengthened their bargain- 
ing power with the larger political structures, as evidenced by the. appoint- 
ment of two Chinese to high positions in the New York City government. 

The book also has a chapter on the relationship between New York's 
Chinatown and the larger society. The discussion is divided into three 
parts. The first considers how young professionals and members of the 
youth movement formed alliances with blacks and Puerto Rican political 
activists on the Lower East Side to achieve minor improvements. The sec- 
ond part examines the internal rivalry between several professional and 
educated groups and the traditional leadership within Chinatown. The 
conflict among different associations for power or government funds weak- 
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ens the community’s capacity to deal with the larger society. On the other 
hand, conflict has led to the creation of new institutions that may prove 
beneficial. In any event, social distance between members of the voluntary 
associations and the residents has made mobilization of community partici- 
pation difficult. The third part analyzes Chinatown and the encapsulating 
political structures. The powerlessness of the community is a result not only 
of the lack of voting power, materials, and human resources, but also of 
the vulnerability of city, state, and federal governments to vested interest 
groups. However, the author is optimistic about the contribution that pri- 
vate foundations can make to effect positive social change in deprived eth- 
nic communities. 

The book ends with three hypothetical statements on the role of volun- 
tary associations in communities such as New York's Chinatown: “(1) 
Voluntary associations are adaptive mechanisms directly responsive to the 
needs of their members and to the demands of the encapsulating political 
system, which can either constrain or encourage their actions according to 
its policy. (2) In a pluralistic society that institutionalizes conflict, volun- 
tary associations with material and human resources and most oí whose 
members possess the political franchise can effect social change and can 
limit the power of the state. (3) In a pluralistic society that institutional- 
izes conflict, voluntary associations in isolated, politically disenfranchised, 
and economically stagnant subcommunities are >owerless by themselves to 
effect social change in local or national institutions that affect them or to 
limit the power of the state. Change must come from social forces in the 
encapsulating society or from the initiative of the state or through contin- 
ued political action based on a nationwide alliance with other voluntary 
associations with material and human resources and most of whose mem- 
bers possess the political franchise through an appeal to the normative 
values of political democracy of the encapsulating society” (pp. 149-51). 
One could easily agree with the first two statements; in regard to the third, 
perhaps more case studies are necessary, not just in Chinatowns but also 
in other communities, to elaborate the theoretical proposition and to de- 
termine its range of applicability. 


Bohemia: The Protoculture Then and Now. By Richard Miller. Chicago: 
Nelson-Hall, Inc., 1978. Pp. xi+-376. $14.95 (cloth); $7.95 (paper). 


Joseph Damrell 
Central Michigan University 


In 1830 Victor Hugo assembled a romantic assault force of artists in Paris 
to assure the success of his play Hernani. In the wake of this antibourgeois 
and anticlassical spectacle came the bohemian tide that has washed over 
the arid, middle-class cultural wasteland of the Western world for the past 
150 years. Hugo’s romantic army of artists and social improvisers sought 
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the destruction of bourgeois life-styles in a tooth-and-nail creative rebellion 
intended to bring about the “liberation of corpus and consciousness.” His 
banner was passed to a succession of committed, protesting artists: Théo- 
phile Gautier, Gérard Nerval, Philothée O’Neddy, and Pétrus Borel (among 
others), the first “real bohemians.” On Doyenné Alley, Camille Rogier, 
Gautier, Nerval, and Arséne Houssaye created the “wealthy model"—an 
“art-sun” radiating creative energy in all directions. This was succeeded 
by Henri Murger’s (Scènes de la vie bohème) “poverty model," which be- 
came the prototype for generations of bohemians (“ ‘Where shall we eat 
today?’ "We'll know that tomorrow’ "). Then came the “bohemian inter- 
national” that ranged from “Frisco” to the depths of the bourgeois empire 
in France, an embodied spirit of artistic romance that culminated in the 
Paris Commune in 1871 where it was “drowned in blood” in an orgy of 
violence unparalleled even by the pogrom against the poor that took place 
in the 1848 rebellion. i 

Yet this was not the end of bohemia. It spread again to the centers of 
trade and invention in the Old and New Worlds, and by 1895 it was again 
firmly established in Paris—the Paris of Cézanne, Degas, Manet, and 
Renoir. It reached its apex in the bourgeois bohemia on the eve of World 
War I in 1914, whereafter bohemians manqués surfaced in Germany and 
became by mutation from the nature-loving Wandervogel the-spine of.the 
Nazi apparatus. Since the SS state, the world has seen the rise and fall of 
the transitional bohemias of the Harlem Renaissance, the literary wander- 
ers, Mencken’s romantic army, the beatniks, and the hippies. 

Richard Miller calls bohemia tke “nemesis of traditional order,” origi- 
nally arising in response to the contending authority of “baron and abbot, 
of emperor, pope and monarch.” The neo-bohemian life-styles of contem- 
porary youth constitute a special kind of *protoculture," a mutation arising 
from the long romantic tradition. It stands as a “spirit of liberty impatient 
of all authority.” It opposes the bourgeois mutation, the expediency value 
of technocratic society (ie., Fuhrerprinzip + technocracy == self-reliant 
obedience). Proclaiming “Pour tout peindre, il faut tout sentir!” the prom- 
ise of bohemia is insurrection and, ultimately, freedom from suppression of 
the aesthetic/spiritual dimension, suppression arising from “the tooth-split- 
ting cherry-stone at the center of everything” (i.e., the profit motive of 
capitalism). — — | 

since the 19th century there has been a built-in paradox, that of prog- 
ress and poverty. The bourgeois mentality, concentrating on “the search 
for safety through money,” experiences guilt at the crushing poverty that 
exists alongside scientific and industrial “progress,” a guilt which becomes 
a fear of insurrection and sexual repression. In the 19th century this was 
the basis for the white man's manifest destiny, an institutionalized system 
of repression. In the 20th century, following the “death of man” in World 
War I (an event preceded by the “death of God" at the hands of science), 
the second form of institutionalized repression—an even more virulent and 
dangerous form—emerged as the “Nazi alternative," the aforementioned 
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technocratic order, which has gained ascendancy in postindustrial society 
despite the obliteration of specifically Nazi forms. 

Richard Miller's book is more than a study of bohemia as an idea and 
of those artists whose life-styles appear -bohemian. It is in addition, through 
a comprehensive study of the roots of bohemia and of the everyday lives 
of bohemians in different times and places, an analysis of a generic cultural 
and historical process of Western civiization—the romantic impulse. Bo- 
hemia is a work of precisely fused style and substance. At once witty, 
scholarly, prophetic, intuitive, and excruciatingly rich in historical detail, 
this book states once and for all the relevance of the bohemian tradition 
and celebrates the achievements of the "beautiful people" who live, and 
thereby proclaim, its virtues. More than an antidote to the Nazi death- 
romance and bourgeois technocracy (Miller's yin and yang of the contem- 
porary Western cultural matrix), today’s bohemia is the long-awaited pro- 
toculture, the larval form of the coming social reality, the dawn of the new 
social species— creative, expressive humankind. 

As bohemian and historian, artist and protester, Miller is not inclined 
to partake of functional explanations of bohemia that would render it rela- 
tively benign and static, a variation on the status group, subculture, or 
subterranean tradition themes. Rather, he sees bohemia as a progression of 
a spontaneous movement resonating at the core of major events, social 
forms, and moral issues of modern history. By far a superior work to 
A Moveable Feast, Hemingway's self-indulgent reminiscences of Paris in 
the twenties, and even surpassing the scholarship and analytic astuteness 
of César Grana's celebrated work on bohemian literati, Bohemian vs. Bour- 
geois (New York: Basic Books, 1964), Richard Miller's Bohemia is apt to 
become a classic in the field. Although his conclusions are not likely to 
gain wide acceptance, and many sociologists may find his literary-historian 
style of investigation and analysis a bit high handed, this work is a remark- 
able achievement, for it brings to the foreground of the times the role of 
the rebellious young. This book should be read by all who claim to have an 
explanation for the maelstrom of protest that has enveloped the world. 


Profane Culture. By Paul E. Willis. London and Boston: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1978. Pp. 212. $13.50. 


Will Wright 
University of North Carolina 


Profane Culture is a study of two marginal groups in England in the late 
sixties, “cultures” as Paul Willis calls them. The groups are a motorcycle 
gang and some hippies, and the method could be called naive symbolic 
interaction; that is, a sociologist leaves the academy and discovers Big 
Meanings by associating briefly with real people. Clearly identified as an 
outsider, Willis nevertheless *hung around" with each of the two groups 
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and got some members to talk into his recorder, primarily, it seems, through 
his familiarity with and interest in their musical tastes. Indeed the best 
parts of the book consist of his efforts to explore the dialectic between the 
cultural self-image of the group and the style of pop or rock music it is 
committed to. In these sections Willis flirts with the possibility of a serious 
sociology of culture, an effort to examine systematically, for example, the 
ways in which daily life situations, class situations, if you will, determine 
which kind of music is listened to and how it is listened to, and how, in 
turn, the music influences and shapes the conduct of the daily life situa- 
tion. Unfortunately, however, this issue is passed over quickly as Willis 
moves on to the consideration of Culture with a capital C. 

The organizing theme of the book is that real, concrete, living and 
breathing cultures exist among oppressed and deprived people; and that 
these cultures, because they are real and concrete, are in an important 
sense more valid and therefore more critical and revolutionary toward the 
dominant culture than all the ideas and theories of the intellectuals and 
the radicals. These cultures, the argument goes, represent not only a re- 
jection of many of the values of bourgeois society but also a first-order 
practicum for academics, more viable than our abstractions, about how the 
world can be reinterpreted and thus changed. Without any political cor- 
sciousness or concern, and in spite of their deep-seated ignorance, preju- 
dice, and self-centered smugness, these deprived groups have accomplished 
a concrete, and therefore admirable, instructive, and even revolutionary, 
rejection of bourgeois culture. “Still these cultures teach us that revolu- 
tionary cultural change will only come from reinterpretations, reformations 
of consciousness, and fermeniation from below around the most trivial, 
everyday and commonplace items. Such change cannot be simply provided 
from above, or from ideas. . . . Cultural change must have the profanity 
and darings of the world, not its ideas. We must listen to the streets before 
we listen at the towers" (p. 7). 

This passage illustrates both Willis's romanticism and his political values 
and ideas. He likes the bike boys and the hippies, thinking they can “see 
clearer" and thus point us toward necessary changes. And he dislikes, even 
holds in contempt, the dominant bourgeois culture, including, it seems, 
most theorists and intellectuals like himself. Except for these good guy- 
bad guy distinctions, however, there are no political or economic statements 
in the book. He seems not to like capitalism, but he says nothing about it 
except that he does not like the culture it produces. He does not even tell us 
what is wrong with that culture, he just assumes that we all agree it is 
awful. Well, it is awful, but I have a harder time with his idea that the 
disadvantaged, or at least some groups of the disadvantaged, will show us 
the way with their rough, raw, but concrete cultures. This is a watered- 
down, romanticized, cultural version of Marxism, and it would be nice if it 
were true, or even if it could be plausibly argued. But Willis is not inter- 
ested in treating it as a hypothesis; he takes it as a fact and uses it as a 
theoretical stance, a righteous grid through which all his observations and 
experiences are strained. It is almost as though he had to take this radical 
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and gratuitous theoretical position and force his data to fit it in order to 
justify his own interest in and admiration for the groups he studied. “The 
methodological strategy employed can be summed up in one passage. The 
hippies and bikeboys were in the struggles of the sixties. They were not 
bystanders. They produced something. We can look at it and learn from it” 
(p. 7). 

Willis raises virtually no methodological issues of any kind and makes 
no effort to distinguish between descriptive and methodological statements, 
to consider how or to what degree objective description is possible, to es- 
tablish his relationship to the data, to indicate what observations were left 
out and what criteria were used for selection, etc. He seems to think, posi- 
tivistically, that his interpretations and selections are directly apparent and 
incontrovertible. Thus his descriptions abound with value judgments: the 
bike boys exhibit “manliness” and “frankness,” and the hippies have a 
“richness, complexity, and irony . . . at the heart of the culture.” Also 
he is able to read directly the Great Meanings behind mundane cultural 
“facts”: The bike boys hate drugs and drug takers because they “did not 
want their consciousness surreptitiously set free from apparent substan- 
tiality to slip behind, and question, their reality and ultimately their iden- 
tity ...” (p. 15); and the hippies's bad posture “spoke of a kind of stance 
before existence, an unspoken understanding of the nature of 'reality' and 
one's own position in the dialectic of determinateness and freedom" (p. 
99). f 

It soon becomes clear that this is not a sociological study at all but an 
interpretive essay, an effort to make us perceive the hippies and bike boys 
in a certain way regardless of whether it can be demonstrated that they are 
indeed that way. Except for the pretense of objective sociology, there is 
nothing wrong with this kind of essay, and it is even possible that such an 
analysis, though subjective and personal, is in fact perceptive and accurate. 
In this case, however, Willis’s own account contradicts his basic theme, and 
this is best seen in his treatment of the bike boys” intense racism and sex- 
ism. With respect to the “dehumanization of other races,” as he puts it, 
Willis first explains it as necessary to the integrity of the revolutionary cul- 
ture, and then suggests that “this kind of response to outside groups and 
strange events is healthier than a liberal” one,” that is, than “the kind of 
bloodless humanism, cerebralized compassion, that in the end can be more 
insulting, and less humanly relevant, than an apparently offensive spon- 
taneous rejection, which at least springs from a secure human base” (pp. 
34-35). This same argument would indicate that a Nazi capitalist Germany 
is healthier than a liberal capitalist Germany, or a liberal capitalist Amer- 
ica. Willis essentially apologizes for the racism of his bike boys and then 
defends it as red-blooded truth, all in the name of his theory, arguing, in 
effect, that having no allegiance to decent human values is preferable to 
having such an allegiance but not always acting on it. 

With respect to the blatant and vicious sexism of the bike boys (and the 
hippies as well, though he virtually ignores it), Willis never once recog- 
nizes, in spité of the many quotes and descriptions he gives, that this is as 
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brutal and cruel a “dehumanization” of others as any racism. He discusses 
it as an expression of the men's tough masculinity, necessary for their cul- 
ture, and then dismisses it: “While it was true that girls were dominated, 
and that there was little tenderness shown toward them, and that sex was 
treated in a very mechanistic wav, there was a form of protection extended 
towards them. Because of their assumed weakness and lack of real autono- 
mous identity, there was a sense in which the boys would “look after them’ 
and make sure that they did not come to the harm that they were some- 
times threatened with” (p. 28). For Willis, this becomes an example of the 
essential caring and kindness of the bike boys. And what is even more dis- 
maying is that Willis clearly never interviewed or even spoke to any of the 
women he characterizes so objectively. 

Willis’s argument about the valuable revolutionary content of these cul- 
tures collapses because he thinks that any rejection of bourgeois values is 
to be admired and thus cannot distinguish one that is anti-intellectual, 
tribal, and degrading from one that is political, conscious, and humane; 
that is, he cannot distinguish fascism from socialism. Like all romantics he 
is seduced by the apparent strength and confidence of mindlessness and 
brutality, thinking that it can give us direction and knowledge in a way 
that reason and thought cannot. And he is theoretically led into this schol- 
arly fanaticism by his uncritical, and Durkheimian, reverence for culture 
as a thing in itself. For him the world consists of cultures, overriding and 
transcendent cultures. These are the fundamental entities of social exis- 
tence which shape and determine all other aspects of social life. In order 
to be valid and viable, they must be “real,” “concrete,” and “spontane- 
ous,” for the idea that a culture can be based on reason and consciousness, 
on organizing and struggle, is a contradiction in terms. This is a theoreti- 
cal position which is not uncommon among symbolic interactionists, since 
it implies that the culture is objectively there to be studied and that an out- 
sider can observe it directly without serious methodological complexity. It 
also encourages the studying of individuals as simply participants in and 
carriers of the culture rather than as theoretically more complete and com- 
plex human beings, with specific attitudes, experiences, and structural con- 
straints. This is perhaps Willis’s most severe failing. He obviously has his 
mind made up zbout the culture and thus is manifestly uninterested in the 
people he studies, their background, work, families, etc. For him the people 
only exist with respect to this culture, so that he simply cannot recognize 
that this culture only exists, and can only be appreciated and understoox', 
with respect to them. Thus he either cannot see, or cannot take seriously, 
the fact that these cultures are fundamentally compatible with the capital- 
ist economic system, and hence the bourgeois culture, because they do not 
threaten it. And indeed in the long run they may be more compatible than 
the liberal culture is because cf their fascist directions. Also he cannot see, 
or even consider, the possibility that these cultures can more easily be 
understood as desperate efforts on the part of their participants to squeeze 
themselves into the margins of the dominant culture, by accepting its basic 
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Recent important articles have included the following: 


Robert Brenner, “Agrarian Class Structure and Economic Deyelopmenti in 
Pre-Industrial Europe” (no. 70, Feb. 1976) 


Symposium on the article by Robert Brenner, with contributions by M. M. Postan 
and John Hatcher, Patricia Croot and David Parker, Heide Wunder, Emmanuel 
Le Roy Ladurie, Guy Bois, R. H. Hilton and A. Klima (nos. 78-85, Feb.-Nov. 
1979) 


Howard Temperley, ‘‘Capitalism, Slavery and Ideology” (no. 75, May 1977) 


W. D. Rubinstein, “Wealth, Elites and the Class Structure of Modern Britain” 
(no. 76, Aug. 1977) 


J. D. Y. Peel, ‘‘Conversion and Tradition in Two African Societies: Ijebu and 
Buganda” (no. 77, Nov. 1977) 


John Torrance, “Social Class and Bureaucratic Innovation 1780- 1787" (no. 78, Feb. 
1978) 


Allan Sharlin, ““Natural Decrease in aye Modern Cities: A Reconsideration” 
(no. 79, May 1978) 


Charles van Onselen, “**The Regiment of the Hills’: South Africa's 
Lumpenproletarian Army 1890-1920” (no. 80, Aug. 1978) 


M. R. Beames, “Rural Conflict in Pre-Famine|lreland: Peasant Assassinations in 
Tipperary 1837-1847" (no. 81, Nov. 1978) | 


Linda Lewin, ‘“The Oligarchical Limitations of Social Bandiiry in Brazil: The Case of 
the ‘Good’ Thief Antonio Silvino” (no. 82, . Feb. 1979) 


Ross McKibbin, "Working-Class Gambling in Britain 1880-1939” (no. 82, Feb. 
1979) 


For free Classified Table of Contents covering nos. 1-85 (1952-1979) and for details 
of Subscription Rates write to The Business Manager, Fast and Present, 
P.O. Box 28, Oxford OX2 7BN, England. 


Contributions (two copies) should be sent to: The Editor, Past and Present, Corpus 


Christi College, Oxford OX1 4JF, England. . 
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The 
Narcs 
Game: 


Organizational 
and 
Informational 
Limits Upon 
Drug Law 
Enforcement 


by Peter K. Manning 


“In The Narcs’ Game Peter Manning shows 
us how police not only enforce laws, but by 
their vast discretion, make much law. Taking 
us into the daily work world of narcotics 
agents, he gives us insight into common 
features of all organizations: how readily staff 
become too preoccupied with their roles to 
recognize agency purposes, and how leaders 
become so engrossed in dramatizing their 
units accomplishments that they delude both 
themselves and society about its merits. ... 
The Narcs’ Game is a major contribution 

to the principles of sociology and of public 
administration, as well as a practical and 
important resource for new programs in 
policing and drug regulation.” — Daniel 
Glaser, Professor of Sociology, University of 
Southern California and President, American 
Society of Criminology. 

$17.50 


Now in paperback: 

Police Work: 

The Social Organization of 

Policing 

by Peter K. Manning 

“Brilliant interpretation of a vast array 

oi fieldwork and literature in Britain 

and America. ..." Annals of the AAPSS 
“Peter Manning’s book is the most 

corr prehensive account to date of the nature 

of policing.” — The Sociological Review 

$8.95 (hardcover edition, $19.95) 


The MIT Press 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge. Massachusetts 02142 





Announcing the 
. JOURNAL OF 
LABOR RESEARCH 


The objective of the Journal of 
Labor Research is to enhance James T. Bennett, Editor 

understanding of important Manuel H. Johnson, Associate Editor 
issues involving labor unions as 


. š Nang ud EDITORIAL BOARD 
organizations by stimulating 


Orley Ashenfelter Donald L. Martin 


and renewing interest in such Edgar Borgatta James R. Morris 


questions as what are the goals J. David Greenstone John H. Pencavel 

: Charles G. Hanson Melvin W. Reder 
of labor unions, why these Dan C. Heldman Morgan O. Reynolds 
goals are pursued, and how |. James W. Kuhn Leo Troy 


these goals are achieved. 


` FIRST ISSUE—SPRING, 1930 


e James T. Bennett and Manuel H. Johnson: The Impact o? Right to Work Laws on the 
Economic Behavior of Local Unions — A Property Rights Perspective. 

* Richard B. Freeman: The Effect of Unionism on Worker Attackment to Firms. 

* Edward Kalachek and Frederic Raines: Trade Unions and Hiring Standards. 

* John Kenan: Pareto Optimality.and the Economics of Strike Duration. i 

* Duane E. Leigh: Racial Differentials in Union Relative Wage Effects — A Simultaneous 
Equations Approach. 
William J. Moore and John Raisian: Cyclical Sensitivity of Union/Nonunion Relative Wage Effects. 

* Michael Shalev: Trade Unionism and Economic Analysis — The Case of Industrial Conflict. 

* W. Kip Viscusi: Unions, Labor Market Structure, and the Welfare Implications of the Quality 
of Work. 
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CALL FOR PAPERS Subscription Information 
The JLR will publish scholarly and objec- | The Journal of Labor Research is published semiannually in the Spring | 
tive articles on labor unions, labor and Fall of cach year by the Department of Economics of George Mason 

: i i; University. Subscriptions are on a calendar year basis and subscribers 
ESOTIDIBICS,- labor relations, and related | will receive all issues for the current year. Annual subscription rates are: | 
issues, particularly articles with a public individuals, $15.00; academic libraries, $25.00; institutions, government 
policy orientation.. Interdisciplinary | agencies, and business firms, $35.00; and students, $10.00. Foreign | 
studies, research relating to the political subscribers add §2.50 to cover additional postage. All remittances 
objectives of labor. unions, lengthier ] should be made payable to Journal of Labor Research, Department of 
papers which might be difficult to publish Economics, George Mason University, Fairfax, VA 22030. | 


elsewhere due to space limitations, and ar- | A check for $. ic enclosed. 





ticles concerned with international as well 
Name 


as domestic labor topics are welcomed. | 
Contributors should submit papers in | 
triplicate to James T. Bennett, Editor, 
Journal of Labor Research, Department 

of Economics, George Mason University, | 


Fairfax, VA 22030. | City State Zip. | 


Address AAA t | 
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Conflict and Conflict Management 
JOSEPH S. HIMES 


in a book that will have wide classroom use, Mr. Himes provides an 
overview of social conflict anc its management. Drawing from social 
science literature, theory, and research, he effectively demonstrates 
that contemporary social science can provide answers to the most 
often asked questions about conflict, its causes, its consequences, its 
prevention, and its prediction. 


The Concept of ideology 


JORGE LARRAIN 
Foreword by Tom Bottomore 


The problem of ideology is at the center of many disciplines and in- 
terests within the social sciences. Mr. Larrain deals in a comprehen- 
sive and original way with the concept and makes important critical 
comments on a number of problems that are at the center of recent 
discussions of social theory, especially Marxist theory—among them 
ideology and science, ideology and linguistic analysis, and the con- 
troversy between historicism and structuralism. $18.00 


Ethnic Soldiers 
State Security in Divided Societies 
CYNTHIA H. ENLOE 


Professor Enloe investigates an unusual and highly important theme: 
the relationship between military organization and racial or ethnic 
identities. Her ethnic perspective on this subject represents a com- 
pletely new approach to the problem of internal state security and the 
mobilization of armed forces. Yet the reader of Ethnic Soldiers will 
quickly realize how crucial this relationship is and wonder that it has 
been so long neglected. The recent renaissance of ethnic sentiments 
and loyalties coupled with the serious attention being given by 
scholars to ethnic politics makes this book of immediate concern to a 
wide spectrum of anthropologists, sociologists, political scientists, 


philosophers, and historians. . $19.00 
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$23.00 cloth, $9.00 paper 
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AUSTRALIAN JOURNAL OF 


Social 
emisario LSSUeS 


WHERE SHOULD OLD PEOPLE LIVE? 


Family Support of the Aged: Some Evidence and 
Interpretation 





—Anna L. Howe 


The Nursing Home as Total Institution: A Case Study 
and Suggestions for the Aged Care System 
—Cherry Swain and Jo Harrison 


Accommodating the Aged in the Latter Part of the 20th 
Century: An Architect’s Viewpoint 
]. van den Broek 


Old People Living Alone—Is Organized Observation 
Necessary? 
-—Derek M. Prinsley and 
Katherine P. Cameron 


Psychological Malpractice and the Anti-Cult Battle— 


A Response 
—Ronald Conway 
Pre-War and Post-War Lebanese Immigrants in 
Melbourne 
— Abe W. Ata 
Unemployment 
—lan Lennie 


Review Section: Book Reviews, Publications Received, Notes and Memoranda, 
p. 244; Journal Abstracts, p. 248. 


Annual Subscription in Australia $15.00 Overseas $Aust.18.00. 
Single copies $4.50. 


Registered for posting as a periodical, Category (A). 
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e A new chapter on both human 
sexuality and sex roles. 

e Excellent, up-to-date treatment of 
sociobiology. 

e Three new chapters on Social insti- 
tutions: "Religion," “Education, 
Science, and Technology," and 
"Governmental and Economic 
Institutions." A chapter on the family 
and an introduction to institutions 
chapter also are included. 

* Expanded coverage of both conflict 
and symbolic-interactionist 
perspectives, in addition 

to the structural-functional' 
orientation. 

e Many photographs 
interspersed throughout. 

e New end-of-chapter glossaries, 
plus the end-of-text glossary. 


* Updated Chapters 1 and 2... 
more sociological illustrations, and 
a research model with an example. 
e The availability of CRM films for 
class use. 




















Combine the above with the 

readability and solid scholarship that 
COLLEGE DIVISION have made previous editions so 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY successful, and you've got an intro- 


1221 Avenue of the Americas ductory sociology text you won't 


Price subject to change. 


FIFTH 
EDITION 


Paul B. Horton, Emeritus, Western Michigan University, and 
Chester L. Hunt, Professor of Sociology, Western Mines University - 
1980, 544 pages (tent.), $16.95 (tent.) . 


Study Guide and Source Book by Bruce Cohen (C.W. Post College of Long 
Island University), Instructor's Resource Manual by Bobbie Wright (Thomas 
Nelson Community College) and Steven Severin (Kellogg Community College), 
Test File, Examiner System, and CRM Films. 
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Placebos and the Philosophy of Medicine 
Clinical, Conceptual, and Ethical Issues 


Howard Brody, M.D. 


Physicians have known for centuries that patients sometimes 
improve or recover when given biomedically inert treatment. 
Why and how this ““placebo effect’’ occurs, what it tells us 
about the human mind and body, and what uses of placebos 
should be permitted in medical practice, are the topics of this » 
new study by physician-philosopher Howard Brody. i 
Cloth 176 pages $17.50 Available | 





The Invention of the Modern Hospital, 1870-1930 E 
| Morris J. Vogel l È 


As new urban living patterns, professional needs, and public 1] 
perceptions and medical and scientific progress transformed i 
the hospital, the hospital, in turn, shaped attitudes and prac- 
tices outside its walls. Focusing on Boston between 1870 and 
1930, this study traces the emergence of this now-familiar 
institution from a complex interaction of medical and scien- 
tific advance and changing social and cultural forces. 

Cloth 200 pages $17.50 June 
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JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE FAMILY STUDIES 

THE LEADING JOURNAL IN THE WORLD SPECIALIZING IN 

CROSS-CULTURAL STUDIES OF THE FAMILY 
Published since 1970 


* * + 


THE JOURNAL PUBLISHES SPECIAL ISSUES AND ARTICLES 
SPONSORED BY THE COMMITTEE ON FAMILY RESEARCH OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


THE JOURNAL PRINTS ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES IN FRENCH 
AND SPANISH 

Titles of Some Special Issues: 

“WOMEN IN THE FAMILY AND EMPLOYMENT: A CROSS-CUL- 
TURAL VIEW” — by Jarmila Horna — 1978 

“ASPECTS OF FAMILY LIFE IN IRELAND” — by John Blacking — 
1979 

“ONE PARENT FAMILY" — by Jan Trost — 1980 


“WOMEN WITH MANY HUSBANDS: POLYANDROUS ALLIANCE 
AND MARITAL FLEXIBILITY IN AFRICA AND ASIA” — by 
Walter H. Sangree and Nancy E. Levine — 1980 

“FAMILY AND CHILD” — by Floyd M. Martinson — 1981 

“CARIBBEAN FAMILY” — by Stanford N. Gerber — 1981 

Monograph Series 


“MARRIAGE AND FAMILY IN KERALA” — by Joseph Puthenkalam 
— 1977 — A comprehensive and up-to-date Study of Matrilineal : 
Families, Cloth bound, Price $10.50 


“WOMEN AND FAMILY IN IRAN” — by Asghar Fathi — 1980, Cloth 
bound, Price $10.50 


“THE FAMILY AND THE HOUSEHOLD IN CHANGING JAPAN” — 
by Takashi Koyama, Kiyomi Morioka and Fumie Kumagai — 1980, 
Cloth bound, Price $10.50 


1980 Subscription Rates: FOUR ISSUES PER YEAR 


Individual Institution 
One year $ 25.00 $ 36.00 
Two years $ 46.00 $ 68.00 
Three years $ 67.00 $101.00 


Single Issues — $9.00 per copy (Acvanced orders accepted) 


Please address all correspondence to: The Editor, Dr. George Kurian 
Journal of Comparative Family Studies 
Department of Sociology 
University of Calgary 
2920 - 24 Ave. N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
T2N 1N4 , 


PLEASE MAKE CHEQUES PAYABLE TO: 
THE JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE FAMILY STUDIES 
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New from Penn State Press 


Pioneer Efforts 


in Rural Social Welfare 
Firsthand Views since 1908 


Emilia E. Martinez-Erawley, Editor 
Foreword by Léon H. Ginsberg 


Based on the premise that students and practitioners of rus ET work 
‘and social welfare can profit from a historical perspective, this book ~“ 


presents 80 classical or representative statements of problems and 


. proposed solutions. These statements cover 1908-1940, while the 


burgeoning literature since 1941 is covered in an epilogue by Joane 
Mermelstein and Paul Sundet. 

Not only provides the evolutionary context but la establishes a 
methodology for drawing. Potoa lessons. . : 


576 pp. cloth $20.00 paper $12.00 


Asian W omen in Transition 
Sylvia A. Chipp and Justin J. Green, Editors 


‘The o roles and. stalus of women in Asia are Con sg 
- cross-culturally in an interdisciplinary perspective. The contributors to 


this volume dráw on theirfield research to bring togetherthe perspectives 


. of political science, anthropology, sociology, and economics. 
Among the nations discussed are mainland China, Japan, the Philippines, 
Malaysia, a ee Pakistan, and ado: 


274 pp. cloth $16. 00: paper r $8. 95 


| The Pennsylvania State University Press 


215 Wagner Building : 
Opera Park, PS 16802 o 
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American Kinship 
A Cultural Account 
Second Edition 
David M. Schneider 
“American Kinship is a brilliant 
book and ... a paradigmatic 
example of cultural analysis 
—especially because it taps an area 
which is often posited as dealing 
with the given, most basic ‘facts of 
life.’ That very assumption is part 
of our culture and one of the rea- 
sons why the symbols are such 
powerful ones.’’—M. G. Silverman, 
American Journal of Sociology 
‘American Kinship is a seminal 
work and will be widely used in 
teaching for years to come.”’ 
—Raymond T. Smith, University 
of Chicago 


Paper 152 pages $4.50 March 
Also available in cloth. 
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The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago 60637 





Sexual Variance in Society 
and History 
Vern L. Bullough 
“Until it is successfully challenged 
by a competitor, this will be the 
definitive history book in 
sexology.’’—John Money, SIECUS 
Report 

‘This volume, and an imposing 
volume it is,is a comprehensive 
overview of the historical and cross- 
cultural attitudes toward stigma- 
tized sexual behavior 1n both the 
Eastern and Western cultures. 

One cannot read Sexual 
Variance without arriving at deeper, 
more penetrating insights into 
long-existing attitudes toward 
human sexuality and the sources of 
these attitudes than he has had 
heretofore.’’—Lester A. 
Kirkendall, Humanist 


Paper 736 pages $9.95 
Aiso avatlable in cloth. 


March 
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IMPORTANT 
NEVV TITLES 


INTERVIEWING: Strategy, Techniques, and Tactics, 


Third Edition 

Raymond L. Gorden, Antioch College 

Presents basic concepts relevant to the interviewing process and 
richly illustrates them with concrete examples. Provides dozens of 
skill-building activities in the form of critical questions, laboratory 
problems, and field problems. 


EXPERIENCING SOCIAL RESEARCH,Revised Edition 
(paperbound) 

John F. Runcie, Development Analysis Associates, Inc. 

Combination of text and carefully chosen problems, stressing that 
the student should learn the more theoretical aspects of research 
methods and then apply what has been learned in solving the prob- 
lem. Suggestions are given for the method of approach and the 
analysis of the gathered data. 


THE URBAN ENVIRONMENT (paperbound) 
Samuel E. Wallace, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Integrates and synthesizes urban theory and research within a com- 
prehensive perspective of ecology. It analyzes the historical past as 
it structures the present, the present as urbanites live it, and the 
future as seen in contemporary patterns. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL WELFARE AND SOCIAL 


WORK: Structure, Function and Process 
Beulah R. Compton, University of Minnesota 


Introduces students to the development of social welfare, the pro- 
fession of social work and the issues involved in the development 
of both the institution and the profession. Kahn’s notion of systems 
of social welfare as an organizing framework for social welfare and 
a sociological perspective on the professions as the framework for 
that consideration is used. 


Examination copies available on request 


THE DORSEY PRESS 


homewood, illinois 60430 
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Conversations with 


JEAN PIAGET 


With a Foreword by Gilbert Voya 
Translated by Basia Miller Gula 





“Overall, what is most impressive about this book is ae A 
its intelligence, its sophistication, and its charm. 
Both Piaget and Bringuier are urbane Europeans ) 


who share a common history, language, and n j 
culture. There is some good-humored banter, droll . ? Hà 
encounters, and much more that make Piaget come ) > M 
very much alive as a person. | think this book w » d ; 
presents Piaget's work and his person better than k 2 


anything else that | know about.”' 
—David Elkind, Tufts University 







Cloth 164pages lilus. $12.95 





